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PREFACB 


The man who more than any other deserves to rank as the 
discovefer of totemism and exogamy was the Scotchman 
John Ferguson Mcl.ennan. It was not that he was the first 
to notice the mere existence of the institutions in various 
races nor even that he added very much to our knowledge 
of them. Rut with the intuition of genius he perceived 
or divined the far-reaching influence which in different ways 
the two institutions have exercised on the history of society. 
The great service which he rendered to science was that he 
put the right questions ; it was not that he answered them 
aright. He did indeed attempt, with some confidence, to 
explain the origin of exogamy, but his explanation is prob- 
ably erroneous. On the origin of totemism he did not even 
speculate, or, if he did, he never published his speculations. 
To the last he appears to have regarded that problem as 
unsolved, if not insoluble. 

While McLennan’s discovery of exogamy attracted atten- 
tion and excited discussion, his discovery of totemism made 
comparatively little stir, and outside of a small circle of 
experts it passed almost unnoticed in the general world of 
educated opinion. The very few writers who touched on the 
subject contributed little to its elucidation. For the most 
part they contented themselves with repeating a few familiar 
• facts or adding a few fresh theories ; they did not attempt a 
wide induction on the basis of a systematic collection and 
classification of the evidence. Accordingly, when in the 
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year 1886 my revered friend William Robertkon Smith, a 
disciple of McLennan’s, invited me to write the article on 
totemism for the Ninth Edition of the Encycl&p<Fdia Brit- 
annica, which was then in course of publication under his 
editorship, I had to do nearly the whole work of collection 
and classification for myself with very little help from my 
predecessors. The article which embodied my researches 
having proved somewhat too long for its purpose, ai? abridg- 
ment of it only was inserted in the Encyclopcedia ; hut 
through Robertson Smith’s friendly mediation Messrs. 
A. & C. Black kindly consented to publish the original 
article, unabridged and unchanged, in the form of a small 
volume. The book comprised little more than a classified 
collection c.)f facts, for when I wrote it I had as yet formed 
no theory either of totemism or of exogamy. However, the 
new evidence which it contained appears to have been 
welcome to students of primitive man ; for since the appear- 
ance of the volume in 1887 totemism has received a large, 
perhaps exorbitant, share of their attention ; the literature 
of the subject, which was extremely scanty before, has 
swollen enormously in volume.; and, better than all, there 
has been a large accession of facts observed and recorded 
among living totemic tribes by competent scientific investi- 
gators. As the little book has long been out of print and 
is still, I am told, in demand, I decided to reprint it ; and it 
now occupies the first place in these volumes. The errors 
which subsequent research has revealed in it are generally 
not very serious. Such as they arc, the reader will find 
them corrected in the Notes appended to the last volume, 
in which I have also been careful to retrench the boundaries 
of totemism wherever, in the first ardour of exploration, I 
had pushed them too far. I beg the reader, therefore, to 
read the Notes and Corrections ” throughout in connection 
with my original treatise. 

Having decided to reprint Toteviism I resolved to add 
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to it by wa/ of supplement some essays which in the mean- 
time I had written on the subject The main purpose of 
these essay^5, which appeared in The Forttiightly Revieiv for 
the years 1899 and 1905, was to direct attention to the 
groat importance of the discoveries of Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen in Central Australia and to point out the necessity 
of revising and rqjnodclling our old ideas of totemism and 
exogamf^ in the light of the new evidetice. My judgment as 
to 4he need of that revision has never wavered since, but it is 
only after many years of study that I have come to see 
how thorougligoing that revision must be if our conceptions 
are to square with the facts. Holding this view I felt that 
to reprint Totemisui without noticing discoveries which had, 
in my opinion, revolutionised the whole aspect of the sub- 
ject, would be unpardonable ; hence my decision to r Jd the 
essays in question as an appendix to the reprint. They 
now occupy the second place in this work. Like the 
original Totouisin they arc republished without any change 
except the addition of a marginal summary. Such correc- 
tions and modifications of them as subsequent reflection and 
increased knowledge have suggested will be found in the 
Notes appended to the last volume. 

This was all that at first I proposed to do ; for my 
intention had long been to defer writing a larger treatise on 
totemism until the v/hole totemic harvest should have been 
reaped and garnered ; and moreover at the time, a little 
more than two years ago, I was deeply engaged in other 
work which I was unwilling to interrupt. To-day the 
totemic harvest still stands white to the sickle in many 
fields, but it may be left for others hereafter to see the 
sheaves brought home. My sun is westering, and the 
lengthening shadows remind me to work while it is day. 

^ Be that as it may, having begun with a notice of the new 
Australian evidence I thought I could hardly pass over in 
silence the additions which had been made to our know- 
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ledge of totemism in other parts of the world, and thus 
insensibly, step by ste]), I was led into writing the Ethno- 
graphical Survey of Toteinism which now fornis the great 
bulk of this book. Its aim is to provide students with what 
may be called a digest or corpus of totemisni and exogamy, 
so far as the two institutions arc found in conjunction. 
I have taken pains to compile it from tho best sources, both 
published and unpublished, so far as these were accessible, 
to the rigid exclusion of all such as appeared to me to* be 
of dubious or less than dubious authority. The facts are 
arranged in ethnographical order, tribe by tribe, and an 
attempt has been made to take account of the physical 
environment as well as of the general social conditions of 
the principal tribes which arc passed in review. In this 
way I have sought to mitigate the disadvantages incidental 
to the study of any institution viewed abstractedly and apart 
from the rest of the social organism with which it is vitally 
connected. Such abstract views are indeed indispensable, 
being imposed by the limitations of the human mind, but 
they are apt to throw the object out of focus, to exaggerate 
some of its features, and to diminish unduly others which 
may be of equal or even greater importance. These dangers 
cannot be wholly avoided, but they may be lessened by 
making our study as concrete as is compatible with the 
necessary degree of abstraction. This accordingly I have 
attempted to do in writing the Survey. 

My account of the facts would be very much more im- 
perfect than it is, had it not been for the libei'al assistance 
which I have received from experts, who have freely im- 
parted to me of their knowledge, generously permitting me 
in many cases to make use of unpublished information. 
Amongst those to whom I am indebted for help of various 
kinds I desire particularly to thank : for Australia, Piofessor 
Baldwin Spencer and the late Dr. A, W. Howitt ; for New 
Guinea, Dr. C. G. Seligmann ; for Melanesia and Polynesia, 
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the Rev. George Brown, D.D., and especially Dr. W. H. R. 
Rivers ; for India, Mr. J. D. Anderson, Mr. W. Crooke, 
Colonel P. R. T. Gurdon, Sir Herbert Risley, and Mr. Kdgar 
Thurston ; for Africa, the Hon. K. R. Dundas, Mr, C. W. 
Hobley, Mr. A. C. Hollis, Mr. T. A. Joyce, the Rev. H. K. 
Maddox, Mr. H. R. Palmer, the Rev. John Roscoe, and Mr. 
N. W. Thomas. My gratitude above all is due to my valued 
friend Ijie Rev. John Roscoe, formerly of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, for the great generosity with which he has 
placed all the stores of his unrivalled knowledge of C entral 
Africarl tribes, especially of the Baganda, unreservedly at my 
disposal for the purposes of this work. Tf my account of 
Central African totemism contains not a little that is new and 
instructive, it is to him chiefly that I owe it. For America, 
I desire to return my grateful thanks to the authorities of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, the Smithsonian Institution, 
the American Museum of Natural History at New York, and 
the Field C'olumbian Museum at Chicago, who have liberally 
supplied me with many valuable publications which have 
been of the greatest assistance to me in my work. Nor 
would I omit to mention my gallant correspondent, the late 
Captain J. G. Bourke, of the United States Cavalry, who in 
the intervals of his arduous professional duties devoted 
much time to studying and describing with the pen the 
Indians whom he had fought with the sword. 

My primary subject is totemism, and I have trccilcd of 
exogamy for the most part only so far as it occurs in con- 
junction with totemism ; for the two institutions not only 
differ but overlap, each of them being sometimes found 
without the other. Tribes which are exogamous without 
being totemic do not properly fall within the scope of the 
book ; but I have noticed a few of them, such as the 1 odas 
in India and the Masai in Africa, either on the ground of 
their association with totcmic tribes or because their social 
system presents some features of special interest. However, 
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1 must request the reader to bear constantly fn mind that 
the two institutions of totemism and exogamy are funda- 
mentally distinct in origin and nature, though* they have 
accidentally crossed and blended in many tribes. The dis- 
tinction was for the first time placed in a clear light by the 
epoch-making researches of Spencer and Gillen in Central 
Australia, which proved that the exogamous class is a 
totally different social organisation from the toteipic clan 
and not, as we had previously inclined to suppose,* a 
mere extension of it. Still more recently the same sharp 
line between totemism and exogamy has been detected by 
Dr. W. H. R. Rivers in the Banks* Islands, where the 
natives have pure totemism and pure exogamy, existing 
side by side, without the one institution exercising the least 
influence upon the other. That example should finally set 
at rest the doubt whether exogamy is or is not a necessary 
feature of true totemism. If the reader will only remember 
that the two things, though often conjoined, arc really 
distinct and independent, he will escape many perplexities 
and much confusion of thought in tracing the history of 
their relations to each other in the following pages. 

Inseparably connected with exogamy is the classificatory 
system of relationship, and accordingly I have treated it as 
an integral part of my subject The discovery of that 
remarkable system, which is now known to obtain through- 
out a large part of the human race, was the work of the 
great American ethnologist L. H. IMorgan alone. In spite 
of its apparent complexity the system originated very 
simply. A community was bisected into two exogamous 
and intermarrying groups, and all the men and women 
were classified according to the generation and the group to 
which they belonged. The principle of the classification 
was marriageability, not blood. The crucial question was 
not, Whom am I descended from ? but, Whom may I 
marry ? Each class no doubt included blood relations, but 
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they were placed in it not on the ground of their con- 
sanguineous but of their social relationship to each other as 
possible oi* impossible husbands and wives. When the 
custom of group marriage had been replaced by individual 
marriage, the classificatory terms of relationship continued 
in use, but as the old group rights fell into abeyance the 
terms which once •expressed them came more and more 
to desig^nate ties of blood and affinity in our sense of the 
words. Hence in most races of the world the classificatory 
system of relationship now survives only as a social fossil 
testifyirtg to a former condition of exogamy and group 
marriage which has long passed away. 

Having completed the survey of totem ism, exogamy, 
and the classificatory system of relationship I have en- 
deavoured in the last volume to mark the place which the 
institutions occupy in the history of society, to discuss some 
theories of their origin, and to state those which 1 believe 
to be true or probable. That my conclusions on these 
difficult questions arc final, I am not so foolish as to pre- 
tend. I have changed my views repeatedly, and I am 
resolved to change them again with every change of the 
evidence, for like a chameleon the candid enquirer should 
shift his colours with the shifting colours of the ground he 
treads. All I can say is that the conclusions here formu- 
lated are those which I have at present reached after a 
careful consideration of all the facts known to me. I have 
not discussed the vexed question of totemism in classical 
and Oriental antiquity. With the evidence at our disposal 
the problem hardly admits of a definite solution, and in any 
case an adequate discussion of it would require a treatise 
to itself. 

In estimating the part played by totemism in history I 
jiave throughout essayed, wherever the occasion offered, to 
reduce within reasonable limits the extravagant pretensions 
which have sometimes been put forward on behalf of the 
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institution, as if it had been a factor of primar}^ importance 
in the religious and economic development of mankind. As 
a matter of fact the influence which it is supposed to have 
exercised on economic progress appears to be little more 
than a shadowy conjecture ; and though its influence on 
religion has been real, it has been greatly exaggerated. By 
comparison with some other factors, such, as the worship of 
nature and the worship of the dead, the impor(^nce of 
totemism in religious evolution is altogether subordinate. 
Its main interest for us lies in the glimpse which it affords 
into the working of the childlike mind of the* savage ; it is 
as it were a window opened up into a distant past. 

Exogamy is also a product of savagcr\% but it has few 
or none of the quaint superstitions which lend a certain 
picturesque charm to totemism. ft is, so to say, a stern 
Puritanical institution. In its rigid logic, its complex rules, 
its elaborate terminology, its labyrinthine systems of 
relationship, it presents an aspect somewhat hard and 
repcllant, a formality almost mathematical in its precision, 
which the most consummate literary art could hardly mollify 
or embellish. Yet its interest for the student of history is 
much deeper than that of its gayer and more frivolous sister. 
For whereas totemism, if it ever existed among the ancestors 
of the civilised races, has vanished without leaving a trace 
among their descendants, exogamy has bequeathed to 
civilisation the momentous legacy of the prohibited degrees 
of marriage. 

However the two institutions may have survived into 
higher planes of culture, both of them have their roots in 
savagery, and the intrinsic interest of their study is enhanced 
by the circumstances of the age in which wc live. Our 
contemporaries of this and the rising generation appear to 
be hardly aware that we are witnessing the last act of a long, 
drama, a tragedy and a comedy in one, which is being 
silently played, with no fanfare of trumpets or roll of drums, 
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before our eyes on the stage of history. W hatever becomes 
of the savages, the curtain must soon descend on savagery 
for ever. Of late the pace of civilisation has so quickened, 
its expansion has become so beyond example rapid, that 
many savage races, who only a hundred }'cars ago still led 
their old life unknown and undisturbed in the depth of 
virgin forests or in* remote islands of the sea, are now being 
rudely bustled out of existence or transformed into a pathetic 
burlesque of their conquerors. With their disappearance or 
transformation an element of quaintness, of picturcsqucncss, 
of variety wall be gone from the world. Society wall probably 
be happier on the whole, but it wall be soberer in tone, 
greyer and more uniform in colouring. And as savagery 
recedes further and further into the past, it wall become more 
and more an object of curiosity and wa)nder to generations 
parted from it by an impassable and ever-widening gulf of 
time. Its darker side will be forgotten, its brighter side will 
be remembered. Its cruelties, its hardships, its miseries will 
be slurred over ; memory wall dwell with delight on wdiat> 
ever was good and beautiful, or may seem to have been good 
and beautiful, in the long-vanished life of the wilderness. 
Time, the magician, wall cast his unfailing spell over these 
remote ages. An atmosphere of romance will gather round 
them, like the blue haze which .softens into tender beaut}' 
the harsher features of a distant landscape. So the patri- 
archal age is invested for us with a perennial charm in the 
enchanting narratives of Genesis and the Odys.sey, narratives 
w^hich breathe the freshness of a summer morning and 
glister as wdth dew'drops in the first beams of the rising sun 
of history. 

It is thus that by some strange witchery, some freak of 
the fairy imagination, wdio plays us so many tricks, man 
perpetually conjures up for himself the mirage of a Golden 
Age in the far past or the far future, dreaming of a bliss 
that never w^as and may never be. So far as the past is 
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concerned, it is tlic sad duty of anthropology td break that 
dream, to dispel that mirage, to paint savagery in its true 
colours. I have attempted to do so in this book. I have 
extenuated nothing, I have softened nothing, and I hope I 
have exaggerated nothing. As a plain record of a curious 
form of society which must soon be numbered with the past, 
the book may continue to possess an interest even when, 
with the progress of knowledge, its errors shall ha^e been 
corrected and its theories perhaps superseded by others 
which make a nearer approach to truth. P'or though I have 
never hesitated cither to frame theories which *seemed to fit 
the facts or to throw them away when they ceased to do so, 
my aim in this and my other writings has not been to blow 
bubble hypotheses which glitter for a moment and are gone; 
it has been by a wide collection and an exact classification 
of facts to lay a broad and solid foundation for the inductive 
study of primitive man. 


Cambridok, 

27 /// Ft'brUiD’v 1910 . 


J. G. FRAZER. 
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TOTEMISAl 


A TOTEM is a class of material objects which a savage Totem 
regards with superstitious respect, believing that there exists 
between him and every member of the class an intimate 
and alto<gcthcr special relation. The name is derived from 
an Ojibway (Chippeway) word totem^ tl\c correct spelling of 
which is somewhat uncertain. It was first *introduced into 
literature, so far as appears, by J. Long, an Indian inter- 
{)rcter of last century, who spelt it totam} The form 
toodahn is given by the Rev. Peter Jones, himself an 
Ojibway;*^ dodaim by Warren^ and (as an alternative 
pronunciation to totem) by Morgan;'* and ododant by 
Francis Assikinack, an Ottawa Indian.'' According to the 
abb^ Thavenet” the word is proper!}’' otc^ in the sense of 
family or tribe, possessive otcni, and with the personal 
pronoun nind otem “my tribe, kit otem “thy tribe/' In 
Elnglish the spelling totem (Keating, James, Schoolcraft,^ 
etc.) has become established by custom. The connection Connec 
between a man and his totem is mutually beneficent ; the 
totem protects the man, and the man shows his respect for in-s toie 
the totem in various ways, by not killing it if it be an 


* and 'I raveh of an Indian 
hmrpretcr^ p. 86, London, 1 79 1 . 

- History of the O/tJ/way Indian 
London, 1861, p. 138. 

^ *MIistory of the Ojibways,” in 
CoIUetions of the Mtnne:iOfa Ilisiorieal 
Society^ vol. v. (St. Paul, Minn., 1S85; 
P’ 34 - 

* Ancient Society, p. 165. 

^ See Academy y 27 ih Sept. 1S84. 
j). 203. 

^ In J. A, Cuotj’s Lexupie de ia 


t anoint AlyoiLjuine (Montreal, 1886), 
p. 312. Thavenet admits tliat the 
Indians use ote in the sense of mark 
(limited a])parently to a family mark ), 
but arpics that the word must mean 
family or tribe. 

^ Expedition to Itasca LakCy New 
York, 1834, p. 146, etc. Petitot 
spells it todem in his Monop'aphu des 
Di'nhDitidjily p. 40 ; but he writes 
otemume in his I'raditions Indiennes 
du Canada Nord-oiusty p. 446. 
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animal, and not cutting or gathering it if it be a plant. As 
distinguished from a fetich, a totem is never an isolated 
individual, but al\vays a class of objects, generally a species 
of animals or of plants, more rarely a class of inanimate 
natural objects, very rarely a class of artificial objects. 

Considered in relation to men, totems are of at least 
three kinds: — (i) the clan totem, common to a whole clan, 
and passing by inheritance from generation to generation ; 
(2) the sex totem, common either to all the male‘-' or to all 
the females of a tribe, to the exclusion in either case of the 
other sex ; (3) the individual totem, belonging to a single 
individual and not passing to his descendants. Other kinds 
of totems exist and will be noticed, but they may perhaps 
be regarded as varieties of the clan totem. The latter is by 
far the most important of all ; and where wc speak of 
totems or totemism without qualification, the reference is 
always to the clan totem. 

The Clan Totem . — The clan totem is reverenced by a 
body of men and women who call themselves by the name 
of the totem, believe themselves to be of one blood, de- 
scendants of a common ancestor, and arc bound together 
by common obligations to each other and by a common 
faith in the totem. Totemism is thus both a religious and 
a .social system. In its religious aspect it consi.sts of the 
relations of mutual respect and protection between a man 
and his totem ; in its social aspect it consists of the relations 
of the clansmen to each other and to men of other clans. 


I n the later history of totemism these two sides, the religious 
and the social, tend to part company ; the social system 
sometimes survives the religious ; and, on the other hand, 
religion sometimes bears traces of totemism in countries 
where the social system based on totemism has disappeared. 
How in the origin of totemism these two sides were related 
to each other it is, in our ignorance of that origin, impossible 
to say with certainty. But on the whole the evidence points 
strongly to the conclusion that the two sides were originally 
inseparable ; that, in other words, the farther we go back, 
the more we should find that the clansman regards himself 
and his totem as beings of the same species, and the less he 
distinguishes between conduct towards his totem and towards 
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his fellow-clansmen. For the sake of exposition, however, 
it fs convenient to separate the two. We begin with the 
religious side? 

Totemism as a Relig*ion, or the Relation between a rou mism 
Man and his Totem. — The members of a totem clan call 
themselves by the name of their totem, and commonly 
believe themselves to be actually descended from it. 

Thus the Turtle clan of the Iroquois are descended from iviirf m 
a fat tuftle, which, burdened by the weight of its shell in 
waTking, contrived by great exertions to throw it off, and their 
thereafter gradually dcv'clopcd into a man.^ The Fear and 
Wolf clans of the Irocjuois arc descended from bears and 
wolves respectively The Cray- Fish clan of the C‘hoctaws 
were originally cray-fish and lived underground, coming up 
occasionally through the mud to the surface. Once a party 
of Choctaws smoked them out, and, treating them kindly, 
taught them the Choctaw language, taught them to walk on 
two legs, made them cut off their toe nails and pluck the 
hair from their bodies, after which they adopted them into 
the tribe. But the rest of their kindred, the cray-fish, arc 
still living underground.*^ The Carp clan of the Outaouaks 
are descended from the eggs of a carp which had been 
deposited by the fish on the banks of a stream and warmed 
by the sun.*^ The Ojibways arc descended from a dog.^ 

The Crane clan of the Ojibways arc descended from a pair 
of cranes, which after long wanderings settled on the rapids 
at the outlet of Lake Superior, where they were trainfornied 
by the great spirit into a man and woman.’' I'he Black 
Shoulder clan fa Buffalo clan) of the Omahas were originally 
buffaloes and dwelt under the surface of the watcr.^ The 


Osages are descended from a male snail and a female beaver. 
The snail burst his shell, developed arms, feet, and legs, and 


^ St\-c?id AiDiual Kfpo>i of the 
Bimau of Ethnolcpy^ Washington, 
1883, p. 77* 

- Timothy Dwiglit, Trav,.!^ iv Nav 
linyland and Kciv Yorr (London, 
18231, IV. p. 184. 

^ Call in, A\'r/k Ameruan Indians, 
ii, p. 128. 

^ ft /fit's Edifianies ct Cm iensc^, 
Paris, 17S1, vi. p. 171. 

* A. Mackenzie, X^\ya:y€s throuiyh 


ihi' Confincni of Ameiiia, p. 

cxviii ; Ikincrofi, Native I\ate\ of the 
Patifii SLite^, i, li8. So with the 
Kaniagniut^, Dtiil, AlnTa and it^ 
J\esou>tt\, p. 404 

® Mfngan, Am. .S^., p. 180. 

" 'Third Ann. f\tp. op Bur. oj 
hthml., Washington, 1884, ]'»p, 229, 
231. Another Hufl'alo clan among 
the (Jmahas has a similar legend {ib. 
p. 233)- 
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became a fine tall man ; afterwards he married the beaver 
maid/ The clans of the lowas are descended from ‘the 
animals from which they take their names, ifamely, eagle, 
pigeon, wolf, bear, elk, beaver, buffalo, and snake/ The 
Moquis say that long ago the Great Mother brought from 
the west nine clans in the form of deer, sand, water, bears, 
hares, tobacco-plants, and reed-grass. She planted them on 
the spots where their villages now stand and transformed 
them into men, who built the present pueblos, ^nd from 
whom the present clans are descended.'^ The Califorrilan 
Indians, in whose mythology the coyote or prairie-wolf is a 
leading personage, arc descended from coyotes. At first 
they walked on all fours ; then they began to have some 
members of the human body, one finger, one toe, one eye, 
etc., then two fingers, two toes, etc., and so on till they 
became perfect human beings. The loss of their tails, which 
they still deplore, was produced by the habit of sitting 
upright;^ The Lenape or Delawares were descended from 
their totem animals, the wolf, the turtle, and the turkey ; 
but they gave precedence to the Turtle clan, because it was 
descended, not from a common turtle, but from the great 
original tortoise which bears the world on its back and was 
the first of living beings.'" The Haidas of Queen Charlotte 
Islands believe that long ago the raven, who is the chief 
figure in the mythology of the north-west coast of America, 
took a cockle from the beach and married it ; the cockle 
gave birth to a female child whom the raven took to wife, 
and from their union the Indians were produced.^ The 


^ Schoolcraft, 'The American I ndians, 
p. 95 sq, ; Lewis and Clarke, Travels 
to the Soune of the Missouri River y 
8vo, London, 1815, i. p. t 2 . 

2 Schoolcraft, Indian Trihe'iy iii. 
268 sq. 

Schoolcraft, Jnd. 7 'ri., iv. 86. 
With the Great !M other Mr. Morgan 
conip.arcs the female deity worshipped 
by the .Shawnees under the title of 
‘*Our Grandmother” {Anc. Soc.y p. 

179 

* Schoolcraft, o/>, cit.y iv. 224 sq.^ 
cf. V. 217 ; Boscana, in A. Robinson’s 
Life in Californiay p. 298. Mr. 
Stephen Powers, perhaps the best 


living authority on the Califoinian 
Indians, finds no totems among them 
{Tribes of Calif ornia^ p. 5). Sec, 
however, pp. 147, 199 of his woik for 
some tiaces of totemism. 

Brin ton, 7 he Lenape and their 

Legendsy p. 39. 

® Geological Sumry of Canaday Re- 
port of Prog) e^s for iSjS'jgy p. 149B 
sq. : F. Poole, Queen Charlotte Islandsy 
p. 136; Auslandy 6th October 1884, 
p. 796. Among the neighbouring 
Thlinkets the raven (Jcshl) is rather a 
creator than an ancestor. See Holm- 
berg, “ Ethnographische Skizzen ueber 
die Voelkei* des russischen Amerika,” 
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Kutchin trace the origin of their clans to the time when all 
beasts, birds, and fish were people ; the beasts were one 
clan, the bird's another, and the fish another^ The Arawaks 
in Guiana assert that their clans arc descended from the 
eponymous animal, bird, or plant.” Some of the aboriginal 
tribes of Peru (not the Inca race) were descended from 
eagles, others from condors.'^ Some of the clans of VV^estern 
Australia are descended from ducks, swans, and other water 
fowl.'^ The Gcawe-gal tribe in New South Wales believe 
th<lt each man is akin to his totem in an unexplained way.^' 

The Santals in Bengal, one of whose totems is the wild 
goose, trace their origin to the eggs of a wild goose.^' In 
Senegambia each family or clan is descended from an 
animal (hippopotamus, crocodile, scorpion, etc.) with which 
it counts kindred.^ The inhabitants of Ininafuti or Ellice 
Island in the South Pacific believe that the place was first 
inhabited by the porcupine fish, whose offspring became 
men and women/ The Kalang, who have claims to be 
considered the aborigines of Java, are descended from a 
princess and a chief who had been transformed into a dog.‘‘ 

Some of the inhabitants of the islands Ambon, Uliasc, 

Keisar (Makisar), and Wetar, and the Aaru and Babat 
archipelagoes, arc descended from trees, pigs, eels, crocodiles, 
sharks, serpents, dogs, turtles, ctcd“ 

Somewhat different are the myths in which a human oi 

ancestress is said to have given birth to an animal of the 
totem species. Thus the Snake clan among the Moquisfiom 

\% onv,*n 


in At'fa Soc. Si, i'eniiicac^ IleKingfors, 
iv. {1856) p. 292 $q. ; I>acr and 
Hclmerson, BeUr. zur At;////;/, dei, 
ntss, RetJicSf i. p. 104. So the 
wolf in North‘West America ; it made 
men and women out of two stick.s 
(Haer and lielmcrscn, op. cd. i. 93). 
In Thlinket mythology the ancestor of 
the Wolf clan is said never to appear 
in wolf form (Ilolmberg, op. a'/,., p. 
293 )- 

1 Dali, Alaska., p. 197. 

® Im Thurn, Amon^(^ the Indians of 
Guiana., p. 184. 

® Garcilasso dc la Vega, Royal Com- 
mentat ies of the huas^ pL i. bk. i. 
chs. 9, 18. 


* Sir (jreorge Grey, J^'otabitlary oj 
theDiak' f\ of .South'lVcsUrn Australia^ 
pp. 29, 61, 63, 66, 71. 

Fison and Uowitt, Kamilaroi and 
Kumai^ p. 280. 

® Dalton, iJeuriptive Ethnology of 
Bengal, p. 209; Asiat. Quart. Rev., 
July 1886, p. 76. 

" Revue dE'Jhno^raphiey iii. p. 396, 
V. p. 81, 

• Turner, Samoa, p. 281. 

Rafnc>, History of Java, ed. 1817, 
i. p. 328. 

J. G. F. Riedel, De slutk- cn 
kroesharii^r Rassen tussehen .Selebcs en 
Papua (The Hague, 1S86), pp. 32, 
253» 334. 414. 432. 
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of Arizona are descended from a woman who gave birth 
to snakes.^ The Bakalai in Western Equatorial Africa 
believe that their women once gave birth to the totem 
animals ; one woman brought forth a calf, others a crocodile, 
hippopotamus, monkey, boa, and wild pig.“ In Samoa the 
prawn or cray-fish was the totem of one clan, because an 
infant of the clan had been changed at birth into a number 
of prawns or cray-fish.^ In some myths the actual descent 
from the totem seems to have been rationalised away. 
Thus the Red Maize clan among the Omahas say that Vhe 
first man of the clan emerged from the water with an ear of 
red maize in his hand.t A subclan of the Omahas say that 
the reason why they do not eat buffalo tongues and heads 
is that one of their chief men, while praying to the sun, once 
saw the ghost of a buffalo, visible from the flank up, rising 
out of a spring.^ Two clans of Western Australia, who are 
named after a small species of opossum and a little fish, 
think that they are so called because they used to live 
chiefly on these creatures.^' Some families in the islands 
Loti, Moa, and Lakor reverence the shark, and refuse to cat 
its flesh, because a shark once helped one of their ancestors 
at sea.' The Ainos of Japan say that their first ancestor 
was suckled by a bear, and that is why they arc so hairy.^ 
Believing himself to be descended from, and therefore 
akin to, his totem, the savage naturally treats it with lespect. 
If it is an animal he will not, as a rule, kill or cat it. In 
the Mount Gambicr tribe (South Australia) “ a man does 
not kill or use as food any of the animals of the same sub- 
division with himself, excepting when hunger compels ; and 
then they express sorrow for having to eat their %vingong 
(friends) or iiiinanang (their flesh). When using the last 
word they touch their breasts, to indicate the close relation- 
ship, meaning almost a part of themselves. To illustrate : 
— One day one of the blacks killed a crow. Three or four 


^ Boiuke, Snake Daiu c of I he Moqnn 
of Arizona y p. 177. 

2 Dll Chaillu, Exphn ations and Ad- 
vc 7 ttiirc^ in Equatorial Afrtt a, p. 308. 

^ Turntir, of, eit,, j). 77. 

^ E. James, Expedition from Pitts- 
iairp-h to the Roiky Moiintain^^ London, 


1823, ii. p. 48 Jt/. ; ThEd Amu Rep, 
of Bur. 0/ Ethno!., p, 231. 

^ Ehird Report y p. 231, 

Grey, l^ocahulary y 4, 95. 

' Riedel, op. ni.y p. 376 ^q. 

^ Reclus, Nout. Gi^ogr. Univ,y vii. 

P. 755- 
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clays afterwards a Boortwa (crow) named Larry died. He 
had* been ailing for some days, but the killing of his 
win^ong hastened his death.” ^ Here the identification of 
the man with his totem is carried ver)^ far ; it is of the 
same flesh with him, and to injure any one of the species 
is physically to injure the man whose totem it is. Mr. 
Taplin was reproached by some of the Niirrin}'cri (South 
Australia) for shooting a wild dog ; he had thereby hurt 
their ngaftyc (totem;." The tribes about the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria greatly reverence their totems ; if any one were 
to kill the totem animal in presence of the man whose 
totem it was, tlie latter would say, “What for you kill 
that fellow? that my father!” or “ That brother belonging 
to me you have killed ; why did you do it ? ” Again, 
amcj>ng some Australian tribes “ each young lad is strictly 
forbidden to cat of that animal or bird which belongs to 
his respective class, for it is his brother.” ^ Sir George 
Grey says of the Western Australiam tribes that a man 
will never kill an animal of bis koho)fg (totem) species if 
he finds it asleep ; “ indeed, he always kills it reluctantly, 
and never without affording it a chance to escape. This 
arises from the family belief that some one individual of 
the species is their nearest friend, to kill whom would be 
a great crime, and to be carefully av’oided.” Amongst 
the Indians of }3ritish Columbia a man will never kill his 
totem animal ; if he secs another do it, he will hide his face 
for shame, and afterwards demand compensation for the act. 
Whenever one of these Indians exhibits his totem badge (as 
by painting it on his forehead), all persons of the same 
totem arc tound to do honour to it by casting j>ropcrty 
before it.^' The Osages, who, as we have seen, believe them- 
selves descended from a female beaver, abstained from 
hunting the beaver, “ because in killing that animal they 
killed a brother of the Osages.”' The Ojibways (Chippe- 
ways) do not kill, hunt, or cat their totems. An Ojibway 


^ Stewart, in Fis^in and Howitt, 
A’am/Varoi and Kurnat^ p, i 6 (j, 

- Native Tribes cf South Aiisiraiitty 
p. 64. 

^ Aatkrop. xiii, p, 300. 

< p. 303. 


'' (dey, Jourfiah oj 7 '700 It i />editious 
of Dtnoi^cryjn Ehoi'th- I W stand If’ertcrn 
11. p. 22S. 

R. C. Miiyiic, Jhiiisk Columbia^ 
,1. 258. 

” Lewis and Clark, i. p. 12. 
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who had unwittingly killed his totem (a bear) described 
how, on his way home after the accident, he was attacked 
by a large bear, who asked him why he had kiiled his totem. 
The man explained, apologised, and was dismissed with a 
caution.^ Being descended from a dog, the Ojibways will 
not cat dog’s flesh, and at one time ceased to employ dogs 
to draw their sledges." Some of the Indians of Pennsylvania 
would not kill the rattlesnake, because they said it was their 
grandfather, and gave them notice of danger by'^its rattle. 
They also abstained from eating rabbits and ground-Itogs, 
because “ they did not know but that they might be related 
to them.” The Damaras in South Africa arc divided into 


totem clans, called “ eandas ” ; and according to the clan to 
which they belong they refuse to partake, e.g,, of an ox 
marked with black, white, or red spots, or of a sheep without 
horns, or of draught oxen. Some of them will not even 
touch vessels in which such food has been cooked, and avoid 
even the smoke of the fire which has been used to cook it."^ 
The negroes of Senegambia do not eat their totems.^ The 
Mundas (or Mundaris) and Oraons in Bengal, w^ho are 
divided into exogamous totem clans, will not kill or eat 
the totem animals which give their names to the clans.^' 
A remarkable feature of some of these Oraon totems is, 
that they are not whole animals, but parts of animals, as 
the head of a tortoise, the stomach of a pig. In such cases 
(which are not confined to Bengal) it is of course not the 
whole animal, but only the special part which the clansmen 
are forbidden to cat. Such totems may be distinguished as 
split totems. The Jagannathi Kumhar in Bengal abstain 
from killing or injuring the totems of their respective clans 


» J. op, p. S7. 

“ A. Mackenzie, lot, tit. ; Bancroft, 
i. 1 18. The (.log cl<x*s not appear in 
the list of Ojibway totems given by 
M(^rgan {A. p. 166) and I*. Jones 
{Hist, of Ojebway Indians^ p. 13S). 

J. lleckewekler, “Account of the 
History, Manners, and Chistoms of the 
Indian Nations who once inhabited 
Pennsylvania and the neighbouring 
States,” iji Trans. Anier. Thitos. Soc.^ 
Philadelphia, 1819, i. p. 245. This, 
combined with the mention of the 
ground-hog in the myths (^f their origin, 


points, as Heckeweldcr observes, to 
a ground-hog tribe or clan (/A, p. 
244). 

* C. J. Andersson, p. 

222 s^. 

Kante (PEthnoi^rapiiiey iii. p. 396. 
Dalton, in 'Trans. Efhnolog. Soc.y 
New Series, vi. p. 36; id., Ethnol. of 
Ben^af pp. 189, 254; As. Quart. 
Rtvi\y July 1 886, p. 76. Among the 
Mimda totems are the eel and tortoise ; 
among the Oraons the hawk, crow, 
heron, eel, kerketar bird, tiger, monkey, 
and the leaves of the Ficus Indicus. 
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(namely tiger, snake, weasel, cow, frog, sparrow, tortoise), 
and they bow to their totems when they meet them.^ The 
Badris, also in^'I^engal, may not cat of their totem, the hcron/'^ 

The inhabitants of Ambon Uliase, Keisar (Makisar), Wetar, 
and the Aaru and Babar archipelagoes may not eat the pigs, 
crocodiles, sharks, serpents, dogs, turtles, eels, etc., from which 
they are respectively descended;' 

When the totem is a plant the rules arc such as these. Ro^iprct 
A native f)f Western Australia, whose totem is a vegetable, ^ 
“ m 3 y not gather it under certain circumstances and at a plants 
particular j)eriod of the year.” ^ The Oraon clan, whose 
totem is the leaf of the Ficus litdicus, will not cat from the 
leaves of that tree (the leaves arc used as plates).^' Another 
Oraon clan, whose totem is the Kujrar tree, will not cat the 
oil of that tree, nor sit in its shade.^' The Red Maize clan 
of the Omahas will not cat red maizc.^ Those of the people 
of Ambon and Uliase who arc descended from trees may 
not use these trees for firewood.^ 

The rules not to kill or eat the totem arc not the only oihw 
taboos ; the clansmen arc often forbidden to touch the 
totem or any part of it, and sometimes they may not even 
look at it. 


Amongst the Omaha taboos arc the following, (i) The om.ih.i 
Elk clan neither cat the flesh nor touch any part of the 
male elk, and they do not cat the male dccr.'* (2) A sub- 
clan of the Black Shoulder (Ikiffalo) clan may not cat 
buffMo tongues nor touch a buffalo head (split totem).^^ (3) 

The Hanga clan is divided into two subclans, one of which 
may not cat buffalo sides, geese, swans, nor cranes, but they 
may eat buffalo tongues ; the other may not eat buffalo 
tongues but may eat buffalo sides (split totems).’^ (4) 
Another subclan may not touch the hide of a black bear 
nor eat its flesh.^^ (5) The Eagle subclan, curiously enough, 


^ ^s. Quart, Rev.^ July i8S6. p. 79. 
“ Dalton, Ethnol. of p. 327. 

^ Riedel, cit,^ pp. 6r, 253, 341, 

414.432* 

^ Grey, Journal Sy li, 2 28 
Dalton, Ethn, of Bengal ^ p. 254 ; 
As. Quart, Rev,y July 1S86, p. 76. 

® Dalton, of, r//., 254; in 

Trans, Ethnol, Soc,y vi. p. 36; As, 
Quart, Rez>,y lot. tit. 


E. Jarnt's. Expedition from Pitts- 
burgh to the Rotky Mountain '.y ii. p. 
48 ; Third Rep, Bur, Etlmol.y p. 

231. 

^ Riedel, op. ni.y p. 61. 

James, r?V., ii. 47 ; Third Ref. ^ 

225. 

Third Rep.y 231. 

" 235. 

237* 
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may not touch a buffalo head^ (6) A Turtle subclan may 
not eat a turtle, but they may touch or carry one.^ ‘ (7) 
Another clan may not touch verdigris.^ The Buffalo- 
Tail clan may not cat a calf while it is red, but they may 
do so when it turns black ; they may not touch a buffalo 
head ; they may not eat the meat on the lowest rib, because 
the head of the calf before birth touches the mother near 
that rib.^ (9) The Deer-Head clan may not touch the skin 
of any animal of the deer family, nor wear moccas'fns of deer 
skin, nor use the fat of the deer for hair-oil ; but they fnay 
cat the flesh of deer/' (10) A subclan of the Dcer-Hcad 
clan had a special taboo, being forbidden to touch verdigris, 
charcoal, and the skin of a wild cat. According to others, 
the whole Deer-Head clan was forbidden to touch charcoal.^ 
(i i) Another clan docs not eat a buffalo calf^ (12) Another 
clan does not touch worms, snakes, toads, frogs, nor any 
other kind of reptiles ; hence they are sometimes called 
Reptile People.''^ 

Of the totem clans in Bengal it is said that they “ are 
prohibited from killing, eating, cutting, burning, carrying, 
using, etc.,” the totem.'^ The Kcriahs in India not only do 
not cat the sheep, but will not even use a woollen rug.^^ 
Similarly in ancient Egypt (a nest of totems) the sheep was 
reverenced and eaten by no one except the people of Wolf 
town (Lycopolis), and woollen garments were not allowed 
to be carried into tcmplcs.^^ Some of the Bengal totem 
taboos arc peculiar. The Tirki clan of the Oraons, whose 
totem is young mice, will not look at animals whose eyes 
arc not yet open, and their own offspring arc never shown 


^ yy//Vv/ AV/., 239. Tliore seems to 
be VI cross connection bctwecnthel^vigles 
and the Buflaloes among the Omalias ; 
for a subclvxn of the buffalo clan (the 
Black Shoulder clan) had a series of 
eagle birth -names in addition to the 
buffalo l)irlh- names common to the 
whole clan (/V\, 231 sg.). 

/A, 240. James {op. cit.^ ii. 49) 
says they do not touch turtles or 
tortoi'ves, ” 

James, loc. tii, ; Thif-d AV/., 241. 
* James, Uo. cit. ; Third AV/., 244. 

James, he. tit. ; Third Rep.y 245. 

Third AV/,, 245 sg. Verdigris 


was thought to symbolise the blue 
sky. 

^ Third A’d/., 248. 

^ James, ii. 50; lliird Rep. ^ 248. 

Js. Quii/T Rezt.j July 1886, p. 75. 

V. Ball, Jungle Life in India^ p. 

89. 

Herod., ii. 42, Si ; Plut. Is, et 
Ch.y §§ 4, 72. Again the sheep was 
worshipped in Samos (Aelian, JL. A. 
xii. 40; Clem. Alex., Protrept.^ 39); 
and Pythagoras, a native of Samos, 
foibade his follow'crs to wear or be 
buried in woollen garments (Herod., ii. 
81 ; Apuleius, De Magia^ 56), 
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till they are wide awakc.^ Another Oraon clan objects to 
water in which an elephant has bathed/- A Malnli clan will 
not allow their^ daughters to enter their houses after marriage ; 
a Kurmi clan t^dll not wear shell ornaments ; another will 
not wear silk ; another give children their first rice naked/’ 

The Bcchuanas in South Africa, who have a well- Toum 
developed totem system, may not eat nor clothe themselves 
in the skin of the totem animal.'* They even avoid, at least 
in some ejses, to look at the totem. Thus to a man of tlie 
Bak^cna (Ikakwain) or Crocodile clan, it is “ hateful and 
unlucky*’ to meet or gaze on a crocodile; the sight is 
thought to cause inflammation of the eyes. So when a 
Crocodile clansman happens to go near a crocodile he spits 
on the ground as a preventive charm, and sa)/s, “ There is 
sin.” Yet they call the crocodile their father, celebrate it in 
their festivals, swear by it, and make an incision resembling 
the mouth of a crocodile in the cars of their cattle as a 
mark to distinguish them from others.'^’ The puti (a kind 
of antelope) is the totem of the Bamangwats, another 
licchiiana clan ; and to look on it was a great calamity to 
the hunter or to women going to the gardens.^^ The common 
goat is the sacred animal (totem?; of the Madenas^ana 
Bushmen ; yet “ to look upon it would be to render the 
man for the time impure, as well as to cause him undefined 
uneasiness.” " 

A Samoan clan had for its totem tlic butterfly. The Totun 
insect was supposed to have three mouths; hence the 
Butterfly men were forbidden “to drink from a cocoa-nut 
shell water-bottle which had all the eyes or openings 
perforated. Only one or at the most two apertures for 
drinking were allowed. A third would be a mockery, and 
bring down the wrath of his butterfiyship.” ^ 


^ Dalton, in Ti\ KthnoL Sot.^ \i. 36. 
For the totem, rV., EihuoL of 
p. 254 ; As. Q_itar{. 76. 'I’he 

reason of the taboo is ];erhnps a fear of 
contracting blindness. Smiu* \onh 

Amencan Indians will not allow their 
children to touch llje mole, l)ehe\ing 
that its blindness is infectious tj. Adair, 
Jli 'tary of the Awerhan/ Indian p. 

133)-^ 

- Tr, Fjhnol. AtV., vi, 36. 


■' A ^. Qitait . /vVt'., July 1886, p. 77. 

Casahs, The p. 211. 

’’ Livinj^slonc, Miwionary Iravch 
and Kesea/che- in Sonth AfTica^ p. 255 ; 
John Macki'n^ic, Ten Yean North of 
the <)ran-^€ Kivet ^ p. 135 n. ; Cavalis, 
The Basil tos, j>, 211. 

]. Mackenzie, of. ff/., 391 ^<7. ; 
tf. Jour. Anfhrof. Ind.^ Avi. p, 84. 

^ J, Mackenzie, of. cit,^ 135. 

^ Turner, Samoa y ]>. 76. 
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Cross Totems . — Another Samoan clan had for its totem 
the ends of leaves and of other things. These ends were 
considered sacred, and not to be handled or used in any 
way. It is said to have been no smalh trouble to the 
clansmen in daily life to cut off the ends of all the taro, 
bread-fruit, and cocoa-nut leaves required for cooking. 
Ends of yams, bananas, fish, etc., were also carefully laid 
aside and regarded as being as unfit for food as if they had 
been poison.^ This is an example of what may ]^e called a 
cross totem, ?.r. a totem which is neither a whole anim?.! or 
plant, nor a part of one particular species of animal or 
plant, but is a particular part of all (or of a number of 
species of) animals or plants. Other examples of cross 
totems are the ear of any animal (totem of a Mahili clan in 
Bengal) ; ^ the eyes of fish (totem of a Samoan clan) ; ® bone 
(totem of the Sauks and Foxes in North America);^ and 
blood (totem of the Blackfeet Indians).^ More exactly, 
such totems should be called cross-split totems ; while the 
name cross totem should be reserved for a totem which, 
overstepping the limits of a single natural species, includes 
under itself several species. Examples of such cross totems 
are the small bird totem of the Omahas, the reptile totem of 
the Omahas,® and the big tree totem of the Sauks and Foxes.*^ 
Sometimes the totem animal is fed or even kept alive 
in captivity. A Samoan clan whose totem was the eel used 
to present the first fruits of the taro plantations to the eels ; 
another Samoan clan fed the cray-fish , because it was their 
totem."'^ The Delawares sacrificed to hares ; to Indian corn 
they offered bear’s flesh, but to deer and bears Indian corn ; 
to fishes they offered small pieces of bread in the shape of 
fishes.^^ Amongst the Narrinyeri in South Australia men 
of the Snake clan sometimes catch snakes, pull out their 
teeth or sew up their mouths, and keep them as pets.^^ 
In a Pigeon clan of Samoa a pigeon was carefully kept and 


^ Turner, Samoan 70. 

^ j 4 s. Quart. Eev., July 1886, 
P. 77 - 

Turner, op. cii.^ p. 74. 

^ Morgan, A. 5 ., p. 170. 

'■ Jb., p. 171. 

** Third Rep.^ 238, 248. 

^ Moigan, A, 6’., 170. 


^ Turner, op, cit.^ p» 7 i. 

® //a, p. 77. 

Loskiel, History of the AT* non of 
the United Brethren in North Amejica^ 
i. p. 40 ; De Schweinitz, Life of 
Zeisberger^ P* 95 

Native Tribes of South Australia^ 

p. 63. 
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fed.^ Amongst the Kaiang in Java, whose totem is the 
red dog, each family as a rule keeps one of these animals, 
which they wijl on no account allow to be struck or ill-used 
by any one.' Eagles are kept in cages and fed in some of 
the Moqui villages, and the eagle is a Moqui totern.^ The 
Ainos in Japan keep eagles, crows, owls, and bears in cages, 
and show a superstitious reverence for them ; the young 
bear cubs are suckled -by the women.’ 

The yead totem is mourned for and buried like a dead Dead 
clar^sman. In Samoa, if a man of the Owl totem found a 
dead owl by the road-side, he would sit down and weep mourned 
over it and beat his forehead with stones till the blood 
flowed. The bird would then be wrapped up and buried 
with as much ceremony as if it had been a human being. 

This, however, was not the death of the god. Me was 
supposed to be yet alive, and incarnate in all the owls in 
existence.” ^ The generalisation here implied is cluiracteristic 
of totemism ; it is not merely an individual but the species 
that is reverenced. The Wanika in Eastern Africa look on 
the hyaena as one of their ancestors, and the death of a 
hyaena is mourned by the whole people ; Ihe mourning for a 
chief is .said to be as nothing compared to the mourning for 
a hyaena.^' A tribe of Southern Arabia used to bury a dead 
gazelle wherever they found one, and the whole tribe 
mourned for it seven days."^ The lobster was generally 
considered sacred by the Greek.s, and not eaten ; if the 
people of Seriphos (an island in the Aegean) caught a lobster 
in their nets they put it back into the sea ; if they found a 
dead one, they buried it and mourned over it as over one of 
themselves.® At Athens any man who killed a wolf had to 


^ Tuiner, op. cit.^ p. 64. 

Ratfles, EtsL of Java^ i. p. 328, 
ed. 1817. 

^ Bourke, Snake Dante of ihe JMoqnh 
of Arizona, pp. 252, 336. 

A. /., ii. 252, 254; id., iii, 
239 ; Rein, yt!2/rt«, i. 446 sq. ; Siebold, 
Ethnol. Stud, tuber die Ainos, p. 26 ; 
Scheube, Der BaerenctiUus und die 
Baerenfest der Ainos, p. 44 sq. Young 
bears are similarly brought up (though 
not suckled) by the Giljaks, a people 
on the lower Amoor, who are perhaps 


akin to the Ainos (Scheube, Die Ainos, 
p. 17 ; Aevue dEthnographic, ii. p, 
307 sq.). 

^ Turner, op, cit., p. 21, cf. 26,60 sq. 

Charles New, Life, Wanderings, 
and Labours in Eastern Africa, p. 122. 

7 Robertstm Smith, Kinshtp and 
Marriage in Early Arabia, p. 195. 

^ Aelian, Pk. A., xiii. 26. Ihe 
solemn burial of a sardine by a river- 
side is a ceremony observed in Spain 
on Ash Wednesday {Folk-Lore Record, 
iv, 184 sq.). 
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bury it by subscription.^ A Californian tribe which rever- 
enced the buzzard held an annual festival at which the chief 
ceremony was the killing of a buzzard without losing a drop 
of its blood. It was then skinned, the feathers were pre- 
served to make a sacred dress for the medicine-man, and the 
body was buried in holy ground amid the lamentations of 
the old women, who mourned as for the loss of a relative or 
friend.“ 

Totenv As some totem clans avoid looking at theiiv totem, so 

"spokeVof^^ others are careful not to speak of it by its proper name, but 
by then use descriptive epithets instead. The three totems of the 
narnes Delaw^ares — the wolf, turtle, and turkey — were referred to 

respectively as “ round foot,” ‘‘ crawler,” and “ not chewing,” 
the last referring to the bird^s habit of swallowing its food ; 
and the clans called themselves, not Wolves, Turtles, and 
Turkeys, but Round Feet,” ‘‘ Crawlers,” and Those who 
do not chew.” ^ The Bear clan of the Ottawas called them- 
selves not Bears but Big Feet’ The object of these 
circumlocutions is probably to give no offence to the 
worshipful animal, just as Swedish herd girls are careful 
not to call the wolf and the bear by their proper names, 
fearing that if they heard themselves so called the beasts 
would attack the cattle. Hence the herd girls call the 
wolf the silent one,” “grey legs,” “golden tooth”’; and the 
bear “ the old man,” “ great father,” “ twelve men’s strength,” 

“ golden feet,” etc.’’ Similarly the Kamtehatkans never 
speak of the bear and wolf by their proper names, believing 
that these animals understand human speech.^’ Bushmen 
think it very unlucky to refer to the lion by name.'^ 

Supposed The penalties supposed to be incurred by acting dis- 
ilLt^readng^ respectfully to the totem are various. The Bakalai think 
the totem, that if a mail were to eat his totem the women of his clan 
would miscarry and give birth to animals of the totem kind, 


1 dyeipei rd irpbs ttjv ra</>97»'. 

Schol. on Apollonius Rhodius, ii. 124. 

^ Boscana, in Alfred Kobin.son’s 
Life in California^ p. 291 ; Ban* 

croft, Native Races of the Tacife States^ 
Hi. p. 1 68. 

Brinton, The Lenape and their 
Legends^ p. 39 ; Morgan, A. 5 ., p. 
17 1 ; lleckevtelder, p. 247. 


Acad.f 27111 Sept. 1884, p. 203, 
quoting from the Canadian foiirnal 
(Toronto), No. 14, March 1858. 

^ Lt. Lloyd, Teai>ant Life in Sweden, 

p. 251. 

^ Steller, Beschr. von dem Landc 
Kamt\chatha, p. 276, 

^ J. Mackenzie, Ten Years North of 
the Orange River ^ p. 151, 
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or die of an awful disease.^ The Elk clan among the 
Oinahas believe that if any clansman were to touch any 
part of the male elk, or eat its flesh or the flesh of the male 
deer, he would break out in boils and white spots in different 
parts of the body/ The Red Maize subclan of the Omahas 
believe that, if they were to eat of the red maize, they would 
have running sores all round their mouth.*^ And in general 
the Omahas believe that to cat of the totem, even in 
ignorance,* would cause sickness, not only to the eater, but 
albO*to his wife and children.^ White hair is regarded by 
them as a token that the person has broken a totem taboo, 

that a man of the Reptile clan has touched or smelt 
a snake.^ The inhabitants of Wetar think that leprosy 
and madness are the result of eating the totem/' The 
worshippers of the Syrian goddess, whose creed was 
saturated with totemism, believed that if they ate a sprat or 
an anchovy their whole bodies would break out in ulcers, 
their legs would waste away, and their liver melt, or that 
their belly and legs would swell up/ The Egyptians, one 
of whose totems seems to have been the pig, thought that if 
a man drank pig’s milk his body would break out in a scab.^ 

The Bosch negroes of Guiana think that if they ate the 
capiat (an animal like a pig) it would give them leprosy/’ 
liie Singhic tribe of Dyaks, whose totem seems to be the 
deer (they will not cat its flesh nor allow it to be carried 
into their houses or cooked at their fires ; the grown men 
will not even touch it), believe that if any man were to eat 
deer's flesh he would go mad ; a man who ran about the 
forest naked, imitating the noises and habits of a deer, was 
thought to have eaten venison.^’^ 

The Samoans thought it death to injure or eat their in Samoa 
totems. The totem was supposed to take up his abode in 
the sinner's body, and there to gender the very thing q nonce of 
which he had eaten till it caused his death.' Thus if 


^ Du Chaillu, Egttat, Afr.^ p. 309. 
2 Third Rep,, 225. 

^ Ih,, 231. 

* James, Expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains, ii. p. 50. 

^ Third Rep., 275. 

® Riedel, op, dt,, p. 4.52. 

VOL. I 


" Plutarch, , 10; Selden, 

De dis Syris, p. 269 Leipsic, 1668. 
® Plutarch, Isis et Os,, 8, 

^ J.Crevaux, Voyages dans V A mdiqne 
dn Sud, p. 59. 

Low, Sarawak, p. 265 sg,, 306. 
Turner, Samoa, p. 17 sq, 
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In Samoa a Turtle man ate of a turtle he grew very ill, and the 
voice of the turtle was heard in his inside saying, •“ He 
qucnceof ate mc ; I am killing him.”^ If a Prickly Sea-Urchin 
consumed one of these shell-fish, a prickly sea-urchin 
grew in his body and killed him.^ Pig's heart and octopus 
were equally fatal to the cater who had these for his totem.^ 
If a Mullet man ate a mullet he squinted.*^ If a Cockle man 
picked up a cockle and carried it away from the shore, it 
appeared on some part of his person ; if he actually ate it, 
it grew on his nose;*' If a man whose totem was the ends 
of banana leaves used one of them as a cap, baldness was 
the result.^ If a Butterfly man caught a butterfly, it struck 
him deadJ The Wild Pigeon clan might not use as plates 
the reddish -seared breadfruit leaves “under a penalty of 
being seized with rheumatic swellings, or an eruption all 
over the body called tangosusu, and resembling chicken- 
pox."® If a Domestic Fowl man ate of that bird, delirium 
and death were the consequence."'^ 

Samoan In such cascs, however, the Samoans had a mode of 

appeastig appeasing the angry totem. The offender himself or one of 
an offended his clan was Wrapped in leaves and laid in an unheated oven, 
totem. were about to be baked. Thus if amongst the 

Cuttle-Fish clan a visitor had caught a cuttle-fish and cooked 
it, or if a Cuttle-Fish man had been present at the eating of 
a cuttle-fish, the Cuttle-P'ish clan met and chose a man or 
woman who went through the pretence of being baked. 
Otherwise a cuttle-fish w'ould grow in the stomach of some 
of the clan and be their death.^® So with the stinging ray 
fish and the mullet. But if a member of the clan of which 
these two fish were the joint totem tasted either of them, 
then, in addition to the baking, he had to drink a cup of 
rancid oil dregs, probably as a purgative.^^ This pretence 
of cooking a clansman seems to have been especially 
obligatory when the totem had been cooked in the oven. 
To have afterwards used the oven without going through 
this form of expiation would have been fatal to the family.^'^ 
In Australia, also, the punishment for eating the totem 

* Turner, Samoa, p. $0. ® /i 5 ., 70. * Id,, 37. 

/i; SI. ’ Ji., 72. 7f’., 31 sj. » //i., 38, cj. 72. 

•• Jb., 61, 75. 6 lb., 40. 12 73,^ cf. 58, 69 sg., 72. 

« lb., 76. 7 73. _ 76. 
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appears to have been sickness ‘or dcath.^ But it is not I'ooci 
merely the totem which is tabooed to the Australians ; they Australia, 
have, besides,* 9 very elaborate ' code of food prohibitions, 
which vary chiefly with age, being on the whole strictest and 
most extensive at puberty, and gradually relaxing with 
advancing years. Thus young men are forbidden to eat 
the emu ; if they ate jt, it is thought that they would be 
afflicted with sores all over their bodies." The restrictions 
on women* till they are past the age of child-bearing seem 
to bb more numerous than those on men. Children are not 
restricted at all, nor arc old men and old women.'^ These 
restrictions are removed by an old man smearing the personas 
face with the fat of the forbidden animal.^ 

In some tribes the respect for the totem has lessened or Ro‘;pect 
disappeared. Thus the Narrinycri in South Australia do lessened or 
not kill their totem unless it is an animal which is good for 
food, when they have no objection to eating it.-’’ Mr. Eyre 
never observed any reluctance on the part of the natives of 
South Australia to kill their totems.^’ Some natives of New 
South Wales, though they will not themselves kill their 
totem, have no objection to any one else killing it and they 
will then eat it"^ The Dicri in South Australia pay no 
particular respect to their totems, and they eat them.® A 
Samoan of the Turtle clan, though he would not himself cat 
a turtle, would help a neighbour to cut up and cook one ; 
but in doing so he kept a bandage over his mouth lest an 
embryo turtle should slip down his throat, grow up, and kill 
hfm.'^ 

A Bechuana will kill his totem if it be a hurtful animal, Apologies 
€,g, a lion, but not without apologising to the animal ; and 
the slayer must go through a form of purification for the 
sacrilcgc.^^ Similarly in North America, if an Outaouak of 
the Bear clan killed a bear, he made the beast a feast of its 


^ /. A. /., xiii. p. 192. 

^ T. L. Mitchell, Three Expcdiiion^ 
into the Interior of Eastern Aitstralia. 
ii. p. 341- 

3 See especially Eyre, Journals of 
Expeditions of Discovery into Central 
Australia, ii, 293 sq, ; but see below, 
p. 41 sq. 

* /. A. xiii. 456, xiv. 316. 


Native 7 'rihes of South Australia, 
p. 63. 

*5 V.yx^, Jour., ii. 328. 

7 y. A. /., xiv. 350. 

® Mr. Samuel Gason of Beltana, 
South Australia, in a letter to the 
present writer. See f A. /., xvii, 

^ Turner, op. cit., p. 67 sq. 

Cas ilis, The Basutos, p. 2 1 r . 
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own flesh and harangued it, apologising for the necessity he 
was under of killing it, alleging that his children were hungry, 
etc.^ Some but not all of the Moqui claijs* abstain from 
eating their totems/^ The tribes about Alabama and Georgia 
had no respect for their totems, and would kill them when 
they got the chance;^ The Omahas do not worship their 
totems.^ ^ 

The relation between a man and his totem is one of 
mutual help and protection. If the man respects*and cares 
for the totem, he expects that the totem will do the samt by 
him. In Senegambia the totems, when they are dangerous 
animals, will not hurt their clansmen ; e.g. men of the 
Scorpion clan affirm that scorpions (of a very deadly kind) 
will run over their bodies without biting them.^ A similar 
immunity from snakes was claimed by a Snake clan 
(Ophiogenes) in Cyprus.^’ Another Snake clan (Ophiogenes) 
in Asia Minor, believing that they were descended from 
snakes, and that snakes were their kinsmen, submitted to a 
practical test the claims of any man amongst them whom 
they suspected of being no true clansman. They made a 
snake bite him ; if he survived, he was a true clansman ; if 
he died, he was not.*^ 

Similar is the test of a medicine-man among the Moxos 
of Peru. One of their totems is the tiger (jaguar) ; and a 
candidate for the rank of medicine-man must prove his 
kinship to the tiger by being bitten by that animal and 
surviving the bite.^"^ The Psylli, a Snake clan in Africa, had 
a similar test of kinship ; they exposed their new-born 
children to snakes, and if the snakes left them unharmed 
or only bit without killing them, the children were legitimate ; 
otherwise they were bastards.^ In Senegambia, at the 


^ I.cN. Edif.y vi. p. 171. 

2 Morgan, A. S'., p. 180, (/. id., 86. 
^ Adaii, Ilisf. Amcr. Indiam, p. 16. 
^ Doisey, in American Antiquarian, 
V. 274. 

•'* HcTu/e d'*Kthnographie, iii. p. 396. 

Pliny, N. II., xxviii. 30. 

^ Varro in Priscian x. 32, vol. i. p. 
524, ed. Keil. For the snake descent 
of the clan see Strabo, xiii. i, 14 ; 
Aelian, N. A., xii. 39, 


® “ Relation de la Mission des Moxes 
dans le Perou,” printed in Fr. Coreal’s 
Voya^iies aux Inde'i Otcidentahs, iii. 
p. 249, and in Lett. Edif., viii. 

p. 89. 

Varro, loc. At. ; Pliny, N. II,, vii. 
§ 14. Pliny has got it wrong end on. 
He says that if the snakes did not leave 
the children they were bastards. We 
may safely correct his statement by 
\"arro’&. 
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present day, a python is expected to visit every child of the 
Python clan within eight days after birth ; a Mandingo of 
this clan has* been known to say that if his children were 
not so visited, he would kill them.^ The Malagasy custom 
of placing a new-born child at the entrance to a cattle- 
pen, and then driving the cattle over it to see whether 
they would trample on it or not, was perhaps originally 
a kinship test.^ Another birth test of kinship with the 
sacred animal (though of a different kind) is that used 
to discover the new Dhurma Raja in Assam. He is 
supposed to be an incarnation of the deity ; and when 
he dies the child that refuses its mother’s milk and prefers 
that of a cow is the new Dhurma Raja.^ This points to a 
cow totem. 

Other totem clans regard a man who has been bitten by 
the totem, even though he survives, as disowned by the 
totem, and therefore they expel him from the clan. Among 
the Crocodile clan of the Bcchuanas, if a man has been 
bitten by a crocodile, or merely had water splashed over him 
by a crocodile’s tail, he is expelled the clan.'^ Some judicial some 
ordeals may have originated in totem tests of kinship. , 

. rr^ , . , , ordeals and 

Thus, m Travancore, there was a judicial ordeal by snake- oaths 
bite : the accused thrust his hand into a mantle in which a 

' nenved 

cobra was wrapped up ; if it bit him, he was guilty ; if not, from 

he was innocent.^ That we have here a relic of totem ism 
appears not only from the worship of snakes in the district, 
but also from the fact that, if a dead cobra was found by 
the people, it was burned with the same ceremonies as the 
body of a man of high caste.^' Oaths were originally ordeals, 
and some of them are of totem origin. The Crocodile clan 
of the Bechuanas swear by the crocodile ; the Santals (or 
Sonthals), a totem tribe of Bengal, are said to adore the 
tiger (which probably means that the tiger is one of their 

^ Revue (R Ethnographies iii. p. ^ Livingstone, South A/j'ira, p. 255. 

397. ^ J. Canter Vissclicr, Letters from 

- Ellis, Hist, of Madagascar^ i. p. Malabars p. 69. For sn ordeal by 
157. According to Mr. Sibree, this crocodiles in Madagascar (where the 
was only done with children born in crocodile is much reverenced) see Folk- 
the month Alakaosy {Folk-Lore Rec., Lore Rcc., ii. p. 35 , cf. p. 21. 
ii. 35 sq.). ® Visscher, op. cU.^ p. 162. For 

3 Robinson, Descriptive Account of ordeal by snake-bite cf, Asiatick 
Assam, p. 342 sq. Researches, i. p. 391. 
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totems), and to swear on a tiger's skin is their most solemn 
oath.^ 

But it is not enough that the totem shouldrincrely abstain 
from injuring, he must positively benefit the men who put 
their faith in him. The Snake clan (Ophiogenes) of Asia 
Minor believed that if they were bitten by an adder they 
had only to put a snake to the wound and their totem 
would suck out the poi.son and soothe away the inflammation 
and the pain/^ Hence Omaha medicine-men, in curing the 
sick, imitate the action and voice of their (individual) totem.^ 
Members of the Serpent clan in Senegambia profess to heal 
by their touch persons who have been bitten by serpents.^ 
A similar profession was made in antiquity by Snake 
clans in Africa, Cyprus, and Italy. ^ The Small Bird 
subclan of the Omahas, though ordinarily they arc for- 
bidden to eat small birds, in sickness may cat prairie 
chickens.^’ The Samoan clan whose totem was the ends 
of leaves and of other things, though in ordinary life they 
might not use them, were allowed and even required to 
fan a sick clansman with the ends of cocoa-nut leaflets.^ 
Members of the Sea-Weed clan in Samoa, when they went 
to fight at sea, took with them some sea-weed, which they 
threw into the sea to hinder the flight of the enemy ; if the 
enemy tried to pick it up it sank, but rose again when any 
of the Sea-Weed clan paddled up to it."' This resembles 
the common incident in folk tales of magic obstacles thrown 
out by fugitives to stay pursuit 

Again, the totem gives his clansmen important informa- 
tion by means of omens. In the Coast Murring tribe of 
New South Wales each man’s totem warned him of coming 
danger ; if his totem was a kangaroo, a kangaroo would 
warn him against his foes.'* The Kiirnai in Victoria reverence 


' Dalton, Efh. of Bcni.y p. 214. 
Tor the Sonlhal (Santal) totems see 
As. Q//ar/. AV?'., July 1886, p. 76. 
For other oatlis bearing strong iiiipte.ss 
of a totem origin (swearing on a bear’s 
skin, a lizard's skin, earth of an ant 
hill, etc.) see Dalton, of. r//., pp. 38, 
158, 294. 

- Strabo, xiii. i, 14. In Madagascar 
a god of healing was also, like Aescula- 


pius, a god of seri)enls ; his attendants 
carried living serpents in their hands 
{To/k~ Loro AVv., ii. 20), 

3 James, Expedition to the Rocky 
Uloiifiiaiinj i. j). 247. 

Revue d'^ HthiiOi^yaphiey iii. p. 396. 
Pliny, JV. //., xxviii. 30. 

^ 'Third Ref.^ 238. 

^ Turner, Samoa, 70. ^ Jb., p. 71. 

A. A, xiii. 195 71 ., XVI. 46. 
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the crow as one of their ancestors, and think that it watches 
over them and answers their questions by cawing.’^ The 
Samoan totems gave omens to their clansmen. Thus, 
if an owl flew before the Owl clan, as they marched to 
war, it was a signal to go on ; but if it flew across their 
path, or backwards, it was a sign to retreat.^ Some kept a 
tame owl on purpose to give omens in war.^ The appearance 
of the totem in or about the house was by some clans 
regarded as an omen of death ; the totem had come to 
fetdh his kinsman. This was the case with land-crabs 
and eels.^ 

When the conduct of the totem is not all that his Compui- 
clansmen could desire, they hav^e various ways of putting 
pressure on him. In harvest time, when the birds cat the 
corn, the Small llird clan of the Omalias take some corn 
which they chew and spit over the field. This is thought 
to keep the birds from the crops.'* If worms infest the corn 
the Reptile clan of the Omahas catch some of them and 
pound them up with some grains of corn wliich have been 
heated. They make a soup of the mixture and cat it, 
believing that the corn will not be infested again, at least 
for that year.*’ During a fog the men of the Turtle subclan 
of the Omahas used to draw the figure of a turtle on the 
ground with its face to the south. On the head, tail, middle 
of the back, and on each leg were placed small pieces of a 
red breech-cloth with some tobacco. This was thought to 
make the fog disappear.^ Another Omaha clan, who arc 


' /. A, /., ^v. n. 4r5. 

^ Turner, Satnoa^ 21, 24, 60. 

^ Jh,y 25 i</. Other omens weie 
drawn from the rainbow (//?., 21, 35), 
shooting star (21), specieb of hbh (27), 
clouds (27), cuttle-tish (29), herons {35), 
a creeper-l)iid (3S), lizards (44, 47), a 
species of bird (48), kin^fisherb (48, 54), 
dogs (49), bats (51), shark’s teeth (55), 
lightning (59 w/.), rail bird {61, 65), 
the bird called porpliyri?* Sainoensis 
(64), eels (66), and centipedes (O9). 

^ Turner. //>., 66, 72. 

Third Report, p. 238 uj. The 
idea perhaps is that the birds cat in the 
persons of their clansmen, and give 
tangible evidence that they have eaten 
their fill. But cf. Riedel, op, cU, , p. 327 


Third Kip., 248. With llii-> 
custom compare a .Syrian su[)erstilion. 
When rateipill.irs invaded a vineyard 
or held the Mrgins weie galheievl and 
tine of the caterpillais was taken and a 
girl made its mother. Then they be- 
wailcil and biuicd it. I'hercafter they 
conducletl the “mother’’ to the place 
whore the caterpillars weie, consoling 
her, in order that all the cateri)ilbrs 
might leave the gaidcn (Lagardc, 
Ktli]uii£ Eich }s>a\iici .ln/i- 

f/mssi/uic, p. 135). Cy. '/.eiischrijt J'ur 
E/hfto/oi^de, w. j;), 93 ; 'The People of 
'Turkey, by a Consul's daughter and 
wife, ii. p. 247. 

^ 7'hiid Kip., 240. 
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described as Wind people, ‘‘ flap their blankets to start a 
breeze which will drive off the mosquitoes/' ^ 

Inanimate It is more difficult to realise the relation between a mart, 

otijectsas | totcm when that totem is an inanimate object 

totems. 

But such totems are rare. 

In Australia wc find : thunder (Encounter Bay tribe, S." 
Australia) {Nat. Tr. S. Aast., i86), rain (Dieri, S. Australia) 
(/. A. /., xii. 33 ;/.)) ^ Aquilad or Fomalhaut (Muk-^ 

jarawaint, W. Victoria) (/V/., xii. 33 n.y xiii. 193 hot wind 
and sun (Wotjoballuk, NAV. Victoria) {zd., xvi. 

Report of the Sniithsoziian histitution for i88j^ p. 818), 
honey (Kamilaroi, N.S. Wales) (/. A. /., xii. 500), and clear 
water (Kuin-Murbura, Queensland) {id., xiii. 344). Flood- 
water and lightning are names of what Messrs. Fison and 
Howitt call the two primary classes of the Kiabara tribe in 
Queensland {id., xiii. 336). As we shall see, they probably 
are or were totems. In America we find ice (Punka totem) 
(Morgan, A. S., 155), thunder (Omaha, Kaw, Winnebago, 
Potawattamie, Sauk and Foxes) (//a, 155, 156, 157, 167, 
170), earth (Kaw) {ib., 156), water (Minnitaree, Miami, 
Moqui) {ib., 159, 168 ; Bourkc, Snake Dazice of the Moquis 
of Azdzona, 50, 117, 335), wind (Creek) (Morgan, op. cit., 
16 1 ; Adair, Hist. Amer, Indians, p. i 5 ; Gatschet, Migra- 
tion Legend of the Creek hidiazis, i. p. 155), salt (Creek) 
(Morgan, loc. cit. ; Gatschet, op. cit,, i. i 56), sun (Miami, Moqui) 
(Morgan, op. cit., 168; Bourke, op. cit., 50, 117, 335 sqi), 
snow (Miami) (Morgan, loc. cit. ; cf. below, p. 36), bone (Sauk 
and P'oxes) {ib., 170), sea (Sauk and Foxes) {ib., 170), sand 
(Moqui) {ib., 179; Bourke, op. cit., 335), and rain (Moqui) 
(Morgan, op. cit., 179). In Africa sun and rain are Damara 
totems (Andersson, Lake Nganii, p. 221). In India one of 
the constellations is a Santal (Sonthal) totem {As, Quart. 
Rev., July 1886, p. 76); and the foam of the river is an 
Oraon totem and not to be eaten by the clansmen (Dalton 
in Tr. Ethnol. Soc., N. S., vi. 36). In Samoa we have the 
rainbow, shooting star, cloud, moon, and lightning (Turnei*/ 
Samoa, 21, 27, 35, 53, 59, 67). , f; 

In a few cases colours are totems : thus red is an , 
Omaha totem (Morgan, 5 ., p. 155), red paint and blue i 

^ Third Rep., 1^1. 
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^are Cherokee totems 164), and vermilion is the name of 
a subdivision of the Delawares (//;., 172; however, the nature of 
these subdivi^ons of the three Delaware clans is not clear). 

This perhaps explains the aversion which some tribes exhibit 
for certain colours. Thus red was forbidden in one district 
of Mangaia (in the South Pacific) because it was thought 
offensive to the gods (Gill, Myths and Songs of the South 
Pacific^ p. 29). Light yellow is a detestable colour to a 
Hervey islander {ib.^ 227). The Yezidis abominate blue 
(Laiyard, Nhievchy i. p, 300). 

It is remarkable how small a part is played in totemism The 
by the heavenly bodies. In the lists of totems before us, 
the sun occurs once in Australia, once in Africa, and several totrms. 
times in America (besides Morgan and Bourke as above, 
cf McLennan in Fo 7 'tn. Rov.y October 1869, p. 413). The 
sun was the special divinity of the chiefs of the Natchez, but 
that it was a totem is not certain ; cf Lafitau, Mocurs des 
Sauvages Ameriqi 4 ainSy i. 168; Charlevoix, Hist, dc la 
Nouvelle Francey vi. 177 sq , ; Lett, fidify vii. 9 sq . ; Chateau- 
briand, Voyage cn Amcriquey 227 sq.y ed. 1 2mo, Michel L<ivy ; 

C. C. Jones, Antiquities of the Southern Indians y p. 23); but 
a star or constellation appears only twice, and the moon 
appears with a doubtful exception in America (S. Hearne, 
Journey from Prince of Wales Fort in lludsoils Bay to the 
Northern Oceany p. 148 ; it may have been an individual 
totem), only in Samoa. 

With regard to artificial totems, we are told generally Artificial 
that Bengal totems include artificial objects (As. Quart. Rev.y 
July 1886, p. 75 ), and net is given as a Kurmi totem (ib.y 
77 ). In America, tent is a totem of the Kaws (Morgan, 

A. S.y 156) ; ball of the Onondaga Iroquois 91) J good 
knife of the Mandans (ib.y 158); and knife, lodge, and 
bonnet of the Minnitarees (ib., IS9)- Schoolcraft gives cord 
as a Huron (Wyandot) totem, but it is not included in 
Morgan and Poweirs lists of Huron totems (Schoolcraft, Ind. 

iv. 204 ; Morgan, of cit.y 153 ; First Rep. Bur. Ethnol.y 

>1^ 59). 

In order, apparently, to put himself more fully under 

'* ^ But according to Mr. Beauchamp no such totem existed, and the mention 

{American Antiqnariany viii. p. 85) of it is due to a misunderstanding. 
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A?simiia- the protection of the totem, the clansman is in the habit of 
tionofmeii assimilatincT himself to the totem by dressing in the skin or 

to their , , 

totems. Other part of the totem animal, arranging diis hair and 
mutilating his body so as to resemble the totem, and repre- 
senting the totem on his body by cicatrices, tattooing, or 
paint. The mental state thus revealed is illustrated by the 
belief held by many North American Indians that they have 
each an animal (bison, calf, tortoise, frog, bird, etc.) in their 
bodies.^ 

Dressing in In going to battle the Minnitarees dress in wolf skins; 

the skin oi skin with the tail attached hangs down the back, the 

feathers of . ^ . i i 

the totem, man’s head is inserted in a hole in the skin, and the wolfs 
head hangs down on his breast.'^' Lewis and Clarke saw a 
Teton Indian wearing two or three raven skins fixed to the 
back of the girdle, with the tails sticking out behind ; on 
his head he wore a raven skin split into two parts and tied 
so as to let the beak project from the forehead.'^ Amongst 
the Thlinkets on .solemn occasions, such as dances, memorial 
festivals, and burials, individuals often appear disguised in 
the full form of their totem animals ; and, as a rule, each 
clansman carries at least an easily recognisable part of his 
totem with him.^ Condor clans in Peru, who believed them- 
selves descended from the condor, adorned themselves with 
the feathers of the bird. ' 

The hair Tlic lowa clans have each a distinguishing mode of 

hmrumn of hair, c.ff. the Buffalo clan wear two locks of hair 

the totem, in imitation of horns. These modes of dressing the hair, 
however, are confined to male children, who, as soon as they 
are grown, shave off all the hair except the scalp-lock, with 
a fringe of hair surrounding it.” Amongst the Omahas, the 
smaller boys of the Black Shoulder (Buffalo) clan wear two 
locks of hair in imitation of horns.^ The Hanga clan of the 
Omahas (also a Buffalo clan) wear a crest of hair about two 


^ Maximilian, Prinz zu Wietl, A’e/sc 
in das innevt, Nord ~ Amerika^ ii. jjp, 
190, 270. 

//a, ii. 224. The Minnitarees 
regard the wolf as especially strong 
“medicine” (/A). This is the spirit, 
if not the letter, of toternism. 

^ Lewis and Clarke, Travels to the 
Sou ire of the Missouri River ^ i. p. 123, 


London, 1815. 

^ llolinbeig, in Aita Soc. Snent. 
Eeunii(C, iv. 293 sq., 328; Petroff, 
Re/^orf on the Populatiou^ Industries^ 
and Resources of A la\ka^ p. 166. 

^ J. ( 1 . Muller, (ic^fh, d. avterican- 
i\ihcn Urrelii^ioncn^ p. 327. 

Schoolcraft, Ind, Tr,^ iii. 269. 

^ Third Rep.^ 229. 
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inches long, standing erect and extending from ear to car ; 
this is in imitation of the back of a buffalo.^ The Small 
Bird clan of 4:he Omahas “ leave a little hair in front, over 
the forehead, for a bill, and some at the back of the head, 
for the bird's tail, with much over each ear for the wings." ^ 

The Turtle subclan of the Omahas “ cut off all the hair from 
a boy’s head, except six locks ; two arc left on each side, 
one over the forehead, and one hanging down the back in 
imitation of the legs, head, and tail of a turtle." ^ Amongst 
the* Manganja in Eastern Africa one trains his locks till 
they take the admired form of the buffalo’s horns ; others 
prefer to let their hair hang in a thick coil down their backs, 
like that animal’s tail.” ^ 

The practice of knocking out the upper front teeth at leeth 
puberty, which prevails in Australia and elsewhere, is, or 
was once, probably an imitation of the totem. The Batoka chipped, 
in Africa who adopt this practice say that they do so in 
order to be like oxen, while those who retain their teeth arc tiie totem, 
like zebras.' The Manganja chip their teeth to resemble 
those of the cat or crocodile.” It is remarkable that among 
some Australian tribes who knock out one or tw'O of the 
upper front teeth of boys, the most prized ornaments of the 
women arc the two upper front teeth of the kangaroo or 
wallaby ; those are tied together at the roots so as to form 
a V> worn in a necklace or hung amongst the 

hair.' In other ca.ses it is the boy. s’ teeth which the women 
wear round their nccks.*^ 

The bone, reed, or stick which some Australian tribes Nose-stick 
thrust through their nose may be also an imitation of the 

, , iimttition of 

totem. It is not worn constantly, but is inserted when the tou m. 
danger is apprehended ; which perhaps means that the man 
then seeks most to assimilate himself to his totem when he 

^ Third 235. ^ EihnoL Soc.y New Scries, i. 

^ /< 5 ., 238. 3 240. p. 287 'ry. ; Jour, and Tiv< . A\ Soc. 

* Livingstone, Zambesi, p. 114. N.S. IValcs, wii. (1883) p 26; ff. 

But it does not appear whether this ij.Y , Sava}:^c Life and lu 

people have totems or not. Au:>/r. and Nuu Zeal., i, pp. 92, 98 ; 

^ Livingstone, Soidh Africa, p. 532. Join ., ii. p. 342. 

/</., Zambesi, p. 115, On the ^ Collins, An aunt of the Ene^Iish 

general custom of filing the teeth Colony of N.S. If Wes, Londt^n, 1798, 

among savages see Zeitsrhrijt fur p. 581. 

Ethnologic, xiv. p. 213 sg. 
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most needs the totem’s protection.^ Kurnai medicine-men 
could only communicate with the ghosts when they had 
these bones in their noses.“ 

rotenis The Haidas of Queen Charlotte Islands are universally 

the^odleT design being in all cases the totem, executed 

of the in a conventional style. When several families of different 

people. totems live together in the same large house, a Haida chief 

will have all their totems tattooed on his person.^ The 
Iroquois tattooed their totems on their persons.'^ Mr. E,, 
James, a high authority on the North American Indians, 
denies that it was a universal — from which we infer that it 
was a common — practice with them to have their totems 
tattooed on their persons.^ Mackenzie says that the Ojib- 
ways (Chippeways) are tattooed on their cheeks or forehead 
“ to distinguish the tribe to which they belong.” The 
Assinibois (Assiniboels) tattooed figures of serpents, birds, 
etc. (probably their totems) on their persons.' Tribes in 
South America are especially distinguished by their tattoo 
marks, but whether these arc totem marks is not said.® 
The same applies to the natives of Yule Island, Eskimos 
of Alaska, and Manganjas in Africa.’^ In one of the 
Hervey Islands (South Pacific) the tattooing was an 
imitation of the stripes on two different species of fish, 
probably totems.^*'* The Australians do not tattoo but raise 
cicatrices ; in some tribes these cicatrices are arranged in 
patterns which serve as the tribal badges, consisting of lines. 


^ T. L. Mitchell, Three Ejcpeditiom 
into the Interior of New South IVa/eSf 
ii. p. 339 - 

Fisun and llowitt, Kamilaroi and 
Knniai^ p. 253. 

Geolog. Sni'i.K of C 'anada^ Rep, for 
iSyS'yg^ pp. io8b, 135^; Smithsonian 
Contrib, to A'now/,^ vol. xxi. No. 267, 
p. 3 sq. ; Nature, 20th January 1887, 
p. 285 ; Fourth Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnolop}', Washington, 
1886, p. 67 sq. How different the 
conventional lepresentation in tattooing 
may be from the true, we learn from 
the Hindu tattoo marks (conventionally 
supposed to represent ducks, geese, 
peacocks, etc.) depicted by Major- 
General A. Cunningham in his work, 


The Stupa of Bharut, plate lii. 

^ E. de Schweinitz, lAfe and Times 
of David ZeiAerger, p. 78. 

James, in Narratii^e of the Captivity 
and Adventures of John Tanner^ p* 

315- 

A. Mackenzie, Voyages through the 
Continent oJNortk America, p. cxx. 

7 Lettr, Ed if, vi. 32. 

^ Martins, Zur Ethnographie AmeV’ 
iea'^s zitmal Bi'asi liens, p. 55. 

D’Albertis, Neitf Guinea, i. p. 419. 
Bancroft, Native Races of the 
Pacific States, i. 48. 

” Livingstone, La^i Journals, i. p. 
no, cf. p. 125. 

Gill, Myths and Songs of the S% 
Pacific, p. 95. 
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dots, circles, semicircles, cteJ x'\ccording to one authority, 
these Australian tribal badges are sometimes representations 
of the totemr^ For the cases in which the women alone 
tattoo see the note bclow.*^ 

Again, the totem is sometimes painted on the person of Totems 
the clansman. This, as we have seen (p. 9), is sometimes 
done by the Indians of British Columbia. Among the of 
Flurons (Wyandots) each clan has a distinctive mode of 
-painting the face, and, at least in the case of the chiefs at 
insfallation, this painting represents the totem.* Among the 
Moquis the representatives of the clans at foot-races, dances, 
etc., have each a conventional representation of his totem 
blazoned on breast or back.'* A Pawnee, whose totem was 
a buffalo head, is depicted by Catlin with a buffalo’s head 
clearly painted on his face and breast/* 

The clansman also affixes his totem mark as a signature 'rotems 
to treaties and other documents," and paints or carves it on 
his weapons, hut, canoe, etc. v\.;;tpuns, 

Thus the natives of the upper Darling carve their totems etc. 
on their shields.^’ The Indians who accompanied Samuel 


^ Biougli Smytli, Abo: i^nu"^ of 
Victona, i. pp. \li wy., 295, li. 313 ; 
Kyre, Jount,, li. 333, 335 ; Ridley, 
Kaniilai oi ^ p. 140: //V/r/z. and Piocctd. 
A\ So(\ N.S. Jrau’\^ 18S2, p. 201. 

Mr- Chalfield, in Tisun an»l 
llowitt, Katnilaioi and Kiiruai, j). 
66 n. On lallooing in connection with 
totemisin see ILiherlaiidl, in Miithtil. 
dcr antJnop. iu'sjli. in IVien^ w. 
(1885) p. f53l ,w/. 

Among most of the Californian 
tribes, the Ainos of Japan, the Chukchi 
in Sibeiia, and many of the aborigines 
of India, it is the women alone who 
arc tattooed. See S. P<jwers, Tiibcs 
of California^ p. 109 ; Siebold, EthnoL 
Stud, neber die Ainos^ }). 15; Scheuhe, 
Tie Ainp?f p. 6 ; Nordenskiold, J’ora,:^Y 
of the p. 296, popular edition ; 

Dalton, Ethnol. of lleni^a/, p[). 114, 
157, 161, 219, 251. (Among the 
Nagas of Upper Assam the men tatto<n 
Dalton, op, eif.^ p. 39 jy. ) Old 
pioneers in California aie of opinion 
that the reason w'hy the women alone 
tattoo is that in case they are taken 


captive they may be recognisctl by 
thtir own peoj^le when op[)Oitumty 
selves. This idea. Mi. [‘owcis says, 
is l)oine out by the fact tliat “the 
California Indians aic lent into sucli 
infinitesimal divisions, any one of 
wlucli may be nnayed in deadly feud 
against anothei at any moment, that tlic 
slight differences in theii dialects \\ould 
not sullice to distinguish the captive 
S4ua\\s'’ (Towels, ZV. of Calif,, p. 
109). 'Fhere may thcrefoie be a grain 
of titith in the e\])lanatioii of tattooing 
given by the Khycn women in iJengal; 
they say that it was meant to conceal 
their beauty, for which they vveie apt 
to be carried off by neighbouiing tiilics 
{Asiatiih Rci^canhc^y \vi. p. 268 ; 
Dalton, op. cit.f p. 114). 

^ Iird Rep.,, j)p. 62, 64. 

•' Bourke, Snahe Ihirne, p. 229. 

Catlin, N. Aino, Ind., ii. plate 

140. 

^ Hccke welder, Indian Nat ion p. 

247. 

^ Brough Smyth, Aboiigine'i of 
Vicforia,, i. pp. xlii, 284. 
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Totems 
pamted or 
carved oa 
weapons, 
huts, 

canoes, etc 


llcarne on his journey from Hudson’s Bay to the Pacific 
painted their totems (sun, moon, and diverse birds and beasts 
of prey) on their shields before going into l:?attled Some 
Indian tribes going to war carry standards, consisting of 
representations of their totems drawn on pieces of bark, which 
are elevated on poles/ Among the Thlinkets shields, helmets, 
canoes, blankets, household furniture,^ and houses are all 
marked with the totem, painted or carved. In single com- 
bats between chosen champions of different Thlinket clans, 
each wears a helmet representing his totern.^ In front of 
the houses of the chiefs and leading men of the Haidas arc 
erected posts carved with the totems of the inmates. As 
the houses sometimes contain several families of different 
totems, the post often exhibits a number of totems, carved 
one above the other.^ Or these carvings one above the 
other represent the paternal totems in the female line, which, 
descent being in the female line, necessarily change from 
generation to generation.’’ The coast Indians of British 
Columbia carve their totems on the beams which support 
the roofs of their lodges, paint them over the entrance, 
and paint or carve them on their paddles and canoes.^' The 
Pawnees mark their huts and even articles of apparel with 
their totems." The Delawares (Lenape) painted their totems 
on their houses. The Turtle clan painted a whole turtle ; 
but the Turkey clan painted only a foot of a turkey ; and 
the Wolf clan only one foot of a wolf, though they sometimes 
added an outline of the whole animal.'*^ In the Ottawa 
villages the different clans had separate wards, at the gates 
of which were posts bearing the figure of the clan totem or 


^ S. Ut'arnc, to (he Northcj n 

Occ.an^ p. I4<S sq. These, however, 
may have been iiiilivulunl totems. 
.Some of the Indians had many such 
figures on their shields. 

2 Chateaubriand, Voy- en. Anin\^ 
p]>. 194, 199, 224; Charlevoix, IJik/. 
d( la Noiw. Er., v. p. 329. 

1 1 olniberg, 1 n A eta Soc. Sc, Icumcac^ 
iv. 294, 323 ; Aurel Krause, Die 
'riinkit-Judiane}\ jj. 130 sq. ; Petrofif, 
Itepori on Alaska^ j)p. 166, 1 70. 

^ Smithsonian Contrih, to Knoivl,^ 
x\i. No. 267, p. 3 sq, ; Geol, Siu'v. oj 
Canada^ Rep. for iSyS-yg^ p. 148B; 


Andand, October 6, 1884, p. 794; 

7 September 1885, p. 701. Totem- 
post'i, 50 to 100 feet high, in front of 
nearly every Thlinket house (Petroff, 
Report on Alaska, p. 165 ; Krause, 
i.c. ; Sheldon Jackson, Alaska, p. 

78). 

American Antiquarian, ii. p, no; 
SheUlon Jackson, Alaska, p. 81. 

Mayne, IJrit, Cnlnmb., p. 257 sq. 
" Magazine of American History, iv. 
jj. 260. 

^ Hecke welder, op, cit., p. 247 ; 
Brinton, The Lenape and their Legends, 
PP- 39 
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of parts of it.^ The Omaha clans paint their totems on 
their tents.^ Amongst the Iroquois the totem sign over each 
wigwam consisted, at least in some cases, of the skin of the 
totem animal, as of a beaver, a deer, a bcar.^ Sometimes 
the skin is stuffed and stuck on a pole before the door/ 
Lastly, the totem is painted or carved on the clansman’s tomb 
or grave-post, the figure being sometimes reversed to denoce 
death. It is always th*e Indian’s totem name, not his personal 
name, which is thus recorded/* Sometimes the stuffed skin 
of t4ie totem is hung over the grave, or is placed at the dead 
man’s side.^* 


The identification of a man with his totem appears 
further to have been the object of various ceremonies observed 
at birth, marriage, death, and other occasions. 

Birth Cere7)ionics . — On the fifth day after birth a child 'rotemic 
of the Deer- Head clan of the Omahas is painted with red 
spots on its back, in imitation of a fawn, and red stripes arc 
painted on the child’s arms and chest. All the Dccr-Head men 
present at the ceremony make red spots on their chests.^ 

When a South Slavonian woman has given birth to a child, an 
old woman runs out of the house and calls out, “ A shc-wolf has 
littered a hc-wolf,” and the child is drawn through a wolfskin, as 
if to simulate actual birth from a wolf. Further, a piece of 
the eye and heart of a wolf are sewed into the child’s shirt, 
or hung round its neck ; and if several children of the family 
have died before, it is called Wolf. The reason assigned for 
some of these customs is, that the witches who devour 
children will not attack a wolf.’^ In other words, the human 
child is disguised as a wolf to cheat its supernatural foes. 

The same desire for protection against supernatural danger 
may be the motive, of similar totemic customs, if not of 
totemism in general. The legend of the birth of Zamolxis 


^ Arad.^ Sept. 27, 1884, j). 203. 

^ lliird 229, 240, 2 48. 

3 Second Ttp.^ p. 78. 

^ R. I. Dodge, Oar IVi/d Indians 
(Hartford, Conn., 1882), ]>. 225. 

^ Schoolcraft, Ind. 'Tr.^ i. p. 356 sq.^ 
ii. 49, V. 73 j A. Mackenzie, Voyages^ 
etc., p]). xeix, 316 ; J. Dunn, Hist, of 
the Oregon 7 erritory, p. 94 ; Mayne, 
Jir. Colnmh.y pp. 258, 271 ; A. Krause, 
Tie Tlinkit-Indtanery p. 230; American 


Antiquarian y li. p. 112. It has 
been conjectured that the animal- 
shaped mounds in the Mississippi valley 
(chictly in the State of W isconsin) are 
repiescnuitions of totems {Arne; nan 
Antiquariaiiy iii. p. 7 ^q. ; vi. pp. 8, 
326 .^q.). 

Dodge, op. fit., p]T. 15S, 225. 

^ Thiid AV/., p. 245 '7- 
® Kiauss, Sifte itnd Jhatuh der 
Snddaz’cn, j). 541 sq. 
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(it is said that he was so called because a bearskin was 
thrown over him at birth *) points to a custom of wrapping 
infants at birth in a bearskin, and this again perhaps to a 
bear totem. The belief of the Getae that their dead went 
to Zamolxis would thus be the totemic view that the 
dead clansman is changed into his totem. When a Hindu 
child’s horoscope portends misfortune or crime, he is born 
again froi i a cow, thus : being dressed in scarlet and tied on 
a new sieve, he is passed between the hind legs of a cow 
forward through the fore legs to the mouth and again in-the 
reverse direction, to simulate birth ; the ordinary birth 
ceremonies (aspersion, etc.) are then gone through, and the 
father smells his son as a cow smells her calf." In India 
grown persons also may be born again by passing through 
a golden cow in simulation of birth ; this is done when, e.g,y 
they have polluted themselves by contact with unbelievers.^ 
Marriage Ceremonies , — Among the Kalang of Java, 
whose totem is the red dog, bride and bridegroom before 
marriage are rubbed with the ashes of a red dog’s bones.*^ 
Among the Transylvanian gypsies, bride and bridegroom 
arc rubbed with a weasel skin.^’ The sacred goatskin 
{(^egis) which the priestess of Athene took to newly 
married women may have been used for this purpose.*’ 
At Rome bride and bridegroom sat down on the skin of 
the sheep which had been sacrificed on the occasion.’^ An 
Italian bride smeared the doorposts of her new home with 
wolfs fat.^ It is difficult to separate from totemism the 
custom observed by totem clans in Bengal of marrying the 
bride and bridegroom to trees before they are married to 
each other. The bride touches with red lead (a common 


^ Porphyry, ViL 14, On 

the etymology (jf Zamolxis and the 
possible identity of — olxis with the 
Greek dpKTosy Latin ttrsuSy “ a bear,” 
see V. Ilehn, Kidfur/i/Ianzen imd 
Haiti>thit'rCy p. 450. 

Jour, Asiat, Sor. Ben^.y liii. (1884) 
pt. j, p. loi. 

^ Asialick Bowan/ieSy vi. p. 535 
; Liebrechl, (A’n>as'itf,s twit Tilbury ^ 
p. 17 1 ; iity Zur Volkskundi\ p. 397. 
For an Ojibway birth reremony cf, P. 
Jones, ///\/. of Ojcbway Jnduui\y p. 


160, cf. p. 138. 

^ Raffles, IIiA, of Java^ i. 328. 
On rubbing with ashes as a religious 
ceremony if, wSj)encer, De iegibus 
Hebraeorum ritualibuSy vol. ii. Diss. 
iii. Lib. iii. cap. i. 

■'* Or iii <^il> der eihuolog, 

Ahtheil. dtr K imigl. Alusem zu Berlin y 
i. p. 156. 

^ vSuidas, s,v. alyls. 

' Servius on \'irgil, Aen.y iv. 374 ; 
Festus, s,7J. Jn pelle. 

^ Pliny, /\kal. //id., xxviii. 142. 
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inarriiige ceremony; a mahwa tree, clasps it in her arms, 
and is tied to it. The bridegroom goes through a like 
ceremony vfith a mango trec.^ 

Traces of marriage to trees arc preserved in Servia. Manage' 
The bride is led to an apple-tree (apples often appear in 
South Slavonian marriage customs) under which stands a 
pitcher full of water. Money is thrown into the pitcher ; 
the bride’s veil is taken from her and fastened to the tree ; 
she upsets the pitcher of water with her foot ; and a dance 
thrc'c times round the tree concludes the ceremony/’ Tree 
marriage appears ver}^ distinctly in the Greek festival of the 
Dacdala, at which an oak-tree, selected by special divina- 
tion, was cut down, dressed as a bride, and conveyed, like a 
bride, in solemn procession on a waggon with a bridesmaid 
beside it. The mythical origin cT the festival was a mock 
marriage of Zeus to an oak.'' The identification with a tree, 
implied in these marriage ceremonies, is illustrated by a 
Ricara custom. Ricara Indians used to make a hole in the 
skin of their neck, pass a string through it, and tie the other 
end to the trunk of an oak-tree ; by rcinaining tied in this 
fashion for some time, tliey thought they became strong and 
brave like the tree.' 

The idea of substitution or disguise, which seems to be Mnm.inr 
at the root of these marriage (as of the birth) ceremonies, 
appears in some Hindu marriages. Thus when a man has carthcMt 
lost several wives in succession, he must marry a bird with 
all ceremony before another family will give him their 


* Dalton, EtJin. oj ]). 194 

(Munclas), p. 319 (Kiuinis). Ainoni; 
the Mundas both bride and bridej^rooni 
are someliines married to mango trees. 
For Kurmi totems see A^. Qitatf. 
/vVy'., July 18S6, j). 77. 

- Kraiiss, j). 450 With 

regard to upsetting the pitcher, it is to 
Vie noted that water is an important 
element in mairiage ceri'inonies, c.,;''. 
among the same Mundas who arc 
married to trees, a pitcher of water is 
poured ov^er both bride and bridegroom 
(Dalton, op. ciL, 194). Two cabbages, 
one from the garden of the bride and 
another from that of the bridegroom, 
play a very important pait in rural 
weddings in Lortaine (George Sand, 
VOt-. I 


J^a Mare an Diahlt\ Appendix v, ; 
I '0 Ik- Lore Rci.^ in. p. 271 s-/.). 

•' l^xusairias, ix. 3 ; Fuse bin.',, l\aip, 
Et’o;/:;., in. i and 2. Th(‘ tiak was 
especially associated with Zeus. See 
Uotticher, /hr Lan/ak/A/in der 
Jfcl/tin/i., jx 408 sf/. Tile oak of Zeus 
(like a totem) ga\e omens to its wor- 
shippers ; and the ceremony of making 
rain l^y means of an oak branch (Pans., 
viii. ^8) is reniaikalily like eeremonies 
observed for the puipos^* of making 
rain by the sacied BuHalo society 
among the Omahas ( Third Rep., p. 347) 
and by a set of v\orshij>pers in totem- 
liddcn Samoa (Tuinei, Stti/ioa, p. 45). 

* Lewis and Clarke, i. p. 155, 8\o, 

1815. 
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daughter to \v;fcd Or wishing to marry a third wife, 
whether his other wives are alive or not, he must first 
formally wed a plant of a particular kind/'^' ,*Whcn the 
planets threaten any one with misfortune in marriage, he or 
she is married to an earthen vessel;^ Dancing girls of Goa 
are married to daggers before they may exercise their 
profession.* Courtesans born of courtesans arc married to 
flowering plants, which arc planted in the house for the 
purpose ; they water and tend tlie plants, and observe 
mourning for them when they die.'' 

Some cases of marriage of human beings to inanimate 
objects seem to be unconnected with totemism." A totemic 
marriage ceremony of a different kind is that observed by a 
Tiger clan of the Gonds, in which two men imitate tigers by 
tearing to pieces a living kid with their teeth.' 
lotcunc Death Ceremonies . — In death, too, the clansman seeks to 

become one with his totem. Amongst some totem clans it is 
an article of faith that as the clan sprang from the totem, 
so each clansman at death reassumes the totem form. Tlius 
the Aloquis, believing that the ancestors of the clans were 


^ hiduui .1 \. j-. ^^33. 

“ //id. .-J/ifi'/., IV. p. $; Jou/\ ^ I SI id. 

>>oi . /-it'/iytd, liii. j)t. i. p. 99 u/. 

S. mo. 

** //id. .l/ifit/., \jii. p. 16S ry. 

’’ J/id. Aii/iq,., i\. p. 77. \V»3 arc 

1 (.iinndod uf the (i.ir<]ens of Adonis. 
See W. Mannhuidl, ./ii/i/e Jlu/d- inid 
Jd/d/'ii/U', p. 279 rry. 

® 'I'hiLs in Java ihc man uho taps a 
palm for palm wine tliioii^h a 

form of maiiiaj^e will) the tree ])efore 
he begins to tap it (Wilken, in 
//idisthi' (dds', June 1884, 963, if. 

962), Tile lliirons annually married 
their Ushing nets, with great ceremony, 
to two young giils {/\ t '] aiio / i \ dcs 
p* 109; //?., 1639, p. 
,95 ; Ohailevthx, J/is/. de /a Nouik 
V. p. 225 ; Chateaubriand, Vov . v/i 
.Imer., p. 140 ,sy. ; Park man, 
qf North America^ p. lxi.K.). The old 
Egyptian custom, in time of drought, 
of dressing a woman as a bride and 
thi owing her into the Nile is the subject 
of Ebers’s novel Ni/hraut, noticed in 
the At/uii iip/i, July 2, 1887, p. 12. 


The custom ‘^ectU'' to be the foundation 
of legends like those of Andiomeda 
aiidJJesione. I'Oi a Noise Andromeda 
see Asbjoinscn og M<»e, Ae/s/v /ot/t- 
At’i idyr {h us\ Sene'.), No. 24(l)asent’s 
7 (t/('\ /torn the Nor\i\ |). 125 .sy. ). 
d he custom shadowed fonh in tlicse 
legends may he only another lurm of 
the Egyptian eiisloms referred to by 
j'indar (in Stiabo, wii. I, i9--t]ie full 
passage is omitted in some M.SS. and 
editions ; < f, Aelian, A'at. An.., vii. 19; 
Herodotus, ii. 46; Plutarch, Em/, //at. 
lli\ 5; (demeiis Alex., J^rotr.., 32; 
and of wliich a trace apjiears in Italy 
(Ovid, /vn/. , ii. 441), 'I'his would 
bring us round to totemism. It is 
therefore notable that the Andromeda 
story occurs in Senegambia, where 
totemism exisl.s. See IJerenger-P'eraiid, 
Contt’s popnlai/rs de la Senega iiihia.^ p. 
185 .sy. The Mandan custom (Gatlin, 
O Kce-pa., Kol. leseiv. ii. ) is hardly 
parallel, though Jdebrecht {Znr Vol/cs^ 
/ntnd(\ }). 395) seems to think so. 

^ Dalton, op. cit., p. 280. 
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respectively rattlesnakes, deer, bears, sand, water, tobacco, 
etc., think that at death each man, according to his clan, is 
changed ir^to a rattlesnake, a deer, ctc.^ Amongst the 
Black Shoulder (Buffalo) clan of the Omahas a dying clans- 
man was wrapped in a buffalo robe with the hair out, his 
face was painted with the clan mark, and his friends 
addressed him thus,; “ You are going to the animals (the 
buffaloes). You arc going to rejoin your ancestors. You are 
going, or your four souls arc going, to the four winds. Be 
stroiig.’’ Amongst the Hanga clan, another Buffalo clan of 
the Omahas, the ceremony was similar, and the dying man 
was thus addressed : “ You came hither from the animals, and 
you are going back thither. ]3o not face this way again. 
When you go, continue walking/’ "' 

Members of the Elk clan among*the Omahas, tliough in 
life they may not touch any part of a male elk nor taste 
of a male deer, arc buried in moccasins of deer skin.‘ 
Egyptian queens were sometimes buried in cow-shaped 
sarcophaguses.’’ Among the Australian Wotjoballuk, men 
of the Hot-Wind totem arc buried with the head in the 
direction from which the hot wind blows, and men of the 
Sun totem are buried with their heads towards the sunrise.” 
Among the Marias, a Gond clan whose name is thought to 
be derived from Mara, ‘‘ a tree,” the corpse of an adult male 
is fastened by cords to a mahwa tree in an erect position 
and then burned.^ On the annivcisary of the death of their 
kinsmen, the Nataranes in Paraguay carried dead ostriches 
in 2 ^i*ocession as representatives of the deceased, probably 


^ Schoolcraft, Ind. 7 ;*., iv. S6. 

^ Third p, 229. As to the 

“ four souls,” many savages arc much 
more liberally providetl with souls than 
civilised men. See /\e/, des 1636, 
P- 133 ; Maximilian, Vrinz zu Wied, 
iVord-A i/ieriha, ii. 206 ; Charlevoix, 
/It\d. de la Noii 7 >. Fr., vi. p. 75 ; 
Laborde, “ Uel. dc I’origine, etc., des 
Caraibes,” p. 15, in Rente ll de divers 
yayat^rs en Afriqite et en 

tAmerique {Paris, 1684); Washington 
Malthcw^s, I'he llidafi,a Indians^ p. 
50 ; Maepherson, Memorials ofSenui e 
in India, p. 91 sq. ; Schoolcraft, Am, 


Jnd., j>p. 127, 204 ; id,, Jud. 7'r,, iv. 
70; An lie Tapers for the E\pedition 
of I Sffi, p. 275; Williams, Fiji, i. p. 
241 ; Wilken, “ I Jet animisme bij de 
volken van den indischen archijx-l,” in 
Ind. June 1884, ]). 929 w/. ; id., 
Uthc) das Ilaaropfcr, p. 75 n. 

'/'lurd Rep., p. 233. 

Ih., 225. 

•’ Lepsius, Chronol({ifie der At\sj\ptcr, 
]). 309 n. ; cf. IlerodotUh, ii. 129; 
Slephanus Pyzjint. r.77. 

“ y . A. /., ,xvi. ]). 31 n. 

” IJalton, Klhn. of Ben p]). 278, 

283. 
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because the ostrich was the clan totem.’ Men of the Snow 
totem among the Pouteoiiatmi, contrary to the general 
custom of the tribe, were burned instead of buried, the belief 
being that, as snow comes from on high, so the bodies of 
men of the Snow totem should not be poked away under- 
ground, but suffered to rejoin their Snow kindred in the 
upper air. Once when a man of the Snow totem had been 
buried underground, the winter was so long and the snow 
fell so deep that nobody ever thought to see spring any 
more. Then they bethought them of digging up the corpse 
and burning it ; and lo, the snow stopped falling and spring 
came with a burst. “ 

Ceremonies Ccreiuouics at Puhcrty. — The attainment of puberty is 

at puberty, c^icbj-^^ited by savages with ceremonies, some of which seem 
to be directly connected with totemism. The Australian 
rites of initiation at puberty include the raising of those 
scars on the persons of the clansmen and clanswomen which 
scrv^c as tribal badges or actually depict the totem. They 
also include those mutilations of the person by knocking out 
teeth, etc., which we have seen reason to suppo.se are meant 
to assimilate the man to his totem. When we remember 
that the fundamental rules of totem society are rules regulat- 
ing marriage, or rather sexual intercourse, and that these 
rules are based on distinctions of totem, persons of the 
.same totem being forbidden, under pain of death, to have 
connection with each other, the propriety of imprinting 
these marks on the persons of the clansmen and of incul- 
cating the.se rules on their minds at the very moment when 
transgression of these all-important rules first becomes 
possible, is immediately apparent ; and the necessity for 
such marks will further appear when we consider the minute 
subdivision of savage tribes into local groups, which, at once 
united and divided by an elaborate code of sexual permis- 
sions and prohibitions, are at the same time disjoined by a 
difference of dialect or even of language, such as, in the 
absence of some visible symbolism, must have rendered all 
these permissions and prohibitions inoperative. On this 
view, a chief object of these initiation ceremonies was to 

^ Charlevoix, Hist, du Paraguay^ i. Rel, des 1667, p. 19; Lettr, 

p. 462. Edif,^ vi. 169 sg. 
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teach the youths with whom they might or might not have 
connection, and to put them in possession of a visible 
language, insisting of personal marks and (as wc shall see 
immediately) gestures, by means of which they might be 
able to communicate their totems to, and to ascertain the 
totems of, strangers whose language they did not under- 
stand. So far, the •consideration of these ceremonies would 
fall naturally under the section dealing with the social side 
of totemism* But as the rules which it is an object of these 
ceremonies to inculcate are probably deductions from that 
fundamental and as yet unexplained connection between a 
man and his totem, which constitutes the religion of 
totem ism, they may fairly be considered here. 

That lessons in conduct, especially towards the other Lessons in 
sex, form part of these initiatory rites is certain. The 
youth is charged “ to restrict himself to the class (totem initiation, 
division) which his name confines him to. . . . The secrets 
of the tribe are imparted to him at this time. These 
instructions are repeated every evening while the Bora 
ceremony lasts, and form the princi])al part of it.’’ ^ To 
supply the youth with a gesture language for the purpose 
already indicated may be the intention of the totem 
dances or pantomimes which form part of the initiatory 
rites. 

E,g,^ at one stage of these rites in Australia a number Animal 
of men appear on the scene howling and running on all 
fours in imitation of the dingo or native Australian dog ; at mimes at 
last the leader jumps up, clasps his hands, and shouts the 
totem name “wild dog.”‘^ The Coast Murring tribe in 
New South Wales had an initiatory ceremony at which the 
totem name “ brown snake ” was shouted, and a medicine- 
man produced a live brown snake out of his mouth.^ The 
totem clans of the Bechuanas have each its special dance or 
pantomime, and when they wish to ascertain a stranger’s 

^ y. A. xiii. 296, if. 450. Matcrniis, De crrorc profau. lO ; 

2 y. A. /., xiii. 450. Clem. Alex., Protnpi.^ § 16. Cf 

2 Ib.^ xvi. p. 43. At the initiatory Demosth., p. 313 [De Corona^ § 260) ; 
rites of the Phrygian god Sabazius, a Strab., x. 3, 18. See Foucart, Des 
snake (or a golden image of one) was Assoiiatious nligtcti^cs die'-., ics Grecs, 
drawn through the novice’s robe. p. 66 si/. 

Arnobius, Adv, Nat.^ v. 21 ; Firmiciis 
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clan, they ask him “ What do you dance ? ” ^ We find 
elsewhere that dancing has been used as a means of sexual 
selection. Thus among the Tshimsians, one Ot the totem 
tribes on the north-west coast of North America, one of the 
ceremonies observed by a girl at puberty is a formal dance 
before all the people/^ Amongst the Kasias in Bengal, 
amongst whom husband and wife are' always of different 
clans, Kasia maidens dance at the new moon in March ; 
the young men do not dance but only look on, and many 
matches arc made at these times.^ On the 15th day of^ the 
month Abh the damsels of Jerusalem, clad in white, used to 
go out and dance in the vineyards, saying, “ Look this -way, 
young man, and choose a wife. Look not to the face but 
rather to the family.”'^ Attic maidens between the ages 
of five and ten had to pretend to be bears ; they were 
called bears, and they imitated the action of bears. No 
man would marry a girl who had not thus “ been a 
bear.” ^ 


Animal 
dances in- 
tended to 
give the 
novice 
power over 
the 

animals. 


The totem dances at initiation arc to be distinguished 
from those animal dances, also practised at initiation, the 
object of which appears to be to give the novice power over 
the animals represented. Thus an initiatory ceremony in 
New South Wales is to present to the novices the effigy of 
a kangaroo made of grass. “ By thus presenting to them 
the dead kangaroo, it was indicated that the power was 
about to be imparted to them of killing that animal.” The 
men then tied tails of grass to their girdles and hopped 
about in imitation of kangaroos, while two others followed 


1 Idvingstone, Soiti/i AJrira^ p. 13; 

J. Mackenzie, Ten Years North of the 
Orange River, p. 391, (/I p. 135 ; 

/. A, /., xvi. p. 83. 

2 Geo/. Sujv. of Canada, Refort for 
iSyS-’/g, p. 1311-; for the Tshimsian 
totems, ib., 1341?. 

Tr, Eth. Soc, , N ew Series, vii. 309 ; 
for Kasia exogamy, Dalton, Ethn. of 
Beng„ p. 56. 

^ Mishna, laanith, iv. 8 (Surenhus., 
ii. p. 385). 

Schol, on Aristophanes, Lyrist. 
645 ; Harpocration, s.v. dpKTevaai ; 
^Suidas, s,v, dpKT€U(Tai and ApKTOs ^ 
^pavpcjAois ; Bekkei^s Anecd» Cr., jx 


206, 4 ; Uk 444, 30. This sacied 
dunce or pantomime was a dedication 
of the damsels to either the Brauronian 
or Munychiaii Artemis ; and legend 
said that a tame bear had been kept in 
her sanctuary. The Arcadian Artemis, 
as K. O. Miillcr says (Dorier,‘^ i. p. 
376), appeals to be identical with 
Callisto; and Callisto was the ancestress 
of the Arcadians ( = Bear people, from 
dpKos, another form of ApKros), w'as her- 
self turned into a bear, and was repre- 
sented seated on a bearskin (Pans., x. 
31, 10), For an African example see 
Dapper, Description de VAfrique 
(Amsterdam, 1686), p. 249, 
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them with spears and pretended to wound them/ An 
imitation of a wallaby hunt forms another Australian 
initiatory ?!eremony.'“ These hunting dances, or rather 
pantomimes, at initiation are therefore closely similar to 
those pantomimes which savage hunters perform before 
going to the chase, believing that through a sort of 
sympathetic magic* the game will be caught like the 
actors in the mimic hunt. Thus, before the Koossa Caffres 
go out hunting one of them takes a handful of grass in 
his •'mouth and crawls about on all fours to represent the 
game, while the rest raise the hunting cry and rush at him 
with their spears till he falls apparently dead.^ Negroes 
of Western Equatorial Africa, before setting out to hunt the 
gorilla, act a gorilla hunt, in which the man who plays the 
gorilla pretends to be killed.'^ 

Before hunting the bear the Dacotas act a bear panto- 
mime, in which a medicine-man dresses entirely in the skin 
of a bear, and others wear masques consisting of the skin 
of the bear’s head, and all of them imitate bears.*^ When 
buffaloes are scarce, the Mandans dance wearing the skins of 
buffaloes* heads with the horns on their heads/ Each 
hunt,” says Chateaubriand, “ has its dance, which consists 
in the imitation of the movements, habits, and cries of the 
animal to be hunted ; they climb like a bear, build like a 
beaver, galop about like a buffalo, leap like a roc, and yelp 
like a fox.”” The Indians of San Juan Capistrano acted 
similar hunting pantomimes before the stuffed skin of a 
coyote or of a mountain cat before they set out for the 
chase.® The ancient Greeks had similar dances for the 
purpose of catching beasts and birds. Thus a man wearing 
a headdress or necklace in imitation of a species of owl 


1 Collins, Account of the English 
Colony of New South I Vales, London, 
1798, pp. 569, 571 ; Angas, Savage 
Life and Scenes in Australia and New 
Zealand, ii. p. 219. 

^ f A. /., xiii. p. 449. 

® Lichtenstein, Travch in S. Afr,, 
i. p. 269. 

* W. W. Reade, Sazmete Africa, p. 

194 

^ Catlin, Amer, Indiana, i. p. 245. 
Cf Schoolcraft, Ind. Tr., iv. 60; tlie 


Dacotas “ pielend to cliann some kinds 
of animals by mimicking them, and 
sometimes succeed in killing game in 
this way.” 

® Catlin, off, rit., i. 127. Cf. Maxi- 
milian, Prinz zu Wied, NozzLAmeriha, 
ii. p. 263 stj, 

^ Chateaubriand,^ Voy. en A;nA., 
142 St/, 

** Bancroft, A^at. A*aces of the 
St., iii. p. 167. 
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mimicked the bird and was supposed thus to catch itd 
Such pantomimes^ acted in presence of the animal, may be 
entirely rational, as in the common cases where'’ the savage 
disguises himself in the animal's skin and is thus enabled 
cither to act as a decoy to the herd or to approach and 
kill the animal." But these pantomimes, when they arc 
actctl before the hunt takes place, aiv: of course purely 
magical.'^ 

But in these rites of initiation the religious aspect of 
totemism is also ])romincnt. In some of the dances this is 
certainly the case. Thus at their initiatory rites the Yuin 
tiibc in New South Wales mould figures of the totems in 
earth and dance before them, and a medicine-man brings 
up out of his inside the “ magic ” appropriate to the totem 
before wliich he stands : before the figure of the porcupine 
he brings up a stuff like chalk, before the kangaroo a stuff 
like glass, etc.” Again, it is at initiation that the youth is 
solemnly forbidden to cat of certain foods ; but as the list 
of foods prohibited to youths at puberty both in Australia 
and America extends far beyond the simple totem, it would 
seem that we arc here in contact with tluxse unknown 
general ideas of the savage, whereof totemism is only a 
special product. Thus the Narrinyeri youth at initiation 
arc forbidden to cat twenty different kinds of game, besides 
any food belonging to women. If they eat of these for- 
bidden foods it is thought they will grow ugly.’* In the 


^ Julius I'ollux, iv. 103 ; Aclmn, 
-V. XV. 28; Alhenacus, 

629/. 

Schucjlcraft, lud. iv. 93, 

3 Amc)'ua)i Naiurahsl^ iv. 

1^6 j//. ; modi an AnZ/t/nar/an, viii. 
32S. InMjuoi', hunters wore skeleton 
Irainew'oiks of \V(kkI ovei which they 
threw the skin of whatever animal they 
wished to imitate. /. xiv. p. 

246. 

^ F<ji otliei ex.iiujiles of animal 
(lances or pantomimes (some of them 
appauMilly merely reci cat ions) see 
Schooh'tafl, /nd. 7 /., v. p. 277 ; 
Callin, Aino'. Ind.^ ii. 126, 248; 
Maximilian, Urinz zu Wiecl, Nurd- 
Amerika^ ii. p. 246 ; S. Powers, 'I'r. 
of- Caftj\, p. 199 S(y. ; l^>ancroft, Nat, 


J\aie\ of tfic Pa( . St.^ i. p. 706 ; J\e/>. 
of iniernaf. J*olar Eafed. io Point 
Paoo'iD^ Ahi'iha^ ]). 41 .\y. ; K. Janies, 
Ji\/t‘d. to the Poihy Monntain\^ 11. 58 ; 
.‘imcncan Anliquaimn^ vii. p. 21 1; 
A. R. Wallace, ‘J'ravcls on the A/nnzon 
and Pio A't’yroj j). 296 .0/. ; Pevne 
d' Ethnoyraphie^ \i. (1887) p. 54; 

Oalton, Ethn. of P>eny.^ ]>. 11^5 \y. ; 
Pallas, /\e/\e dnnh vcrsihiedene Thcilc 
diS 7 -n\iiii.i tun Peiihs, iii. p. 64 .sy, ; 
Andersson, / ahe A\q-a/ni, ji. 230 ; 
Onyinal- Mittneif, an^ der Ahnotog, 
Ahlh. der Konigl. Mn^cen zu Peril 
i. pp. 179 sy. , 184 ; Journals^ ii. 

P- 233 - 

Jour n. and Proi. P, Poe. N.S, 
lVale\„ 1882, p. 20(1, 

Nat. d rihis of S. Austral., p. 17, 
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Mycoolon tribe, near the Gulf of Carpentaria, the youth at 
initiation is forbidden to eat of caglchawk and its young, 
native corriY)anion and its young, some snakes, turtles, ant- 
eaters, and emu eggsj In New South Wales the young 
men at initiation are forbidden to kill and cat (i) “any 
animal that burrows in the ground, for it recalls to mind 
the foot-holes “ where the tooth was knocked out, the 
wombat ; (2) such creatures as have very promijient teeth, 
for these recall the tooth itself; (3) any animal that climbs 
to tlie tree tops, for they arc then near to Daramfilun,'^ c.g, 
the native bear ; (4) any bird that swims, for it recalls 
the final washing; (5) nor, abov^e all, the emu, for this is 
Ngalalbal, the wife of Daramfilun, and at the same time 
‘ the woman ' ; for the novice during his probation is not 
permitted even so much as to look at a woman or to speak 
to one ; and even, for some time after, he must cover his 
mouth with his rug when one is present.’' These rules arc 
relaxed b}^ degrees by an old man giving the youth a 
portion of the forbidden animal or rubbing him with its 
fatd The Kurnai youth is not allowed to cat the female 
of any animal, nor the emu, nor the porcupine. He 
becomes free by having the fat of the animal smeared on 
his face. ' On the other hand, it is said that “ initiation 
confers many privileges on the youths, as thc}^ arc now 
allowed to cat many articles of food which were j^rcviously 
forbidden to them.”*’ Thus in New South Wales before 
initiation a b jy may eat only the females of the animals 
which he catches ; but after initiation (which, however, may 
not be complete for several years) he may cat whatever he 
finds." About the lower Murray boys before initiation arc 
forbidden to cat emu, wild turkey, swan, geese, black duck. 


and the eggs of these birds 

; if they infri 

nged 

this 

rule, 

“ their hair would become 

2:)rematurcly 


and 

the 

^ y. y., xiii. p. 295. 

- Ainonj;sl these tiibes the novice is 

ceremonies ( /. 
446). 

A. A, 

\iii. 

442, 


]>!v1Cl"cI witli Ills feel in a }>air of holes * /. A. , xiii. p. 455 

})ieparatory to ihe knockini; out «>f /b.^ \iv, j). 316. 

the tooth ( /. A. /. , xiii. jx 446 \g. ; , 360. So with the Uau})c^ on 

XIV. p. 359 ; Jotirji, aifii Troi, T. tlic Aina/.oii (A. R. Wallace, '/'ravels 
S(?( , A^,S. I Pales f P* 2^)- on /be .If/tazon af/I /\ lo Ali\Q/ ^c^G). 

'* J.e. the mythical bein^ who is Jon > n. and J^roc. A\ Soc, JV,S. 

su]>pose(l to have insliUUed the>.e ll'a'es^ 18S2, ]>, 20S. 
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muscles of their limbs would waste away and shrink up.” ^ 
The Dieri think that if a native grows grey or has much 
hair on his breast in youth, it has been caused by his eating 
iguana in childhood.^ In North America the (tccIc youths 
at puberty were forbidden for twelve months to cat of young 
bucks, turkey-cocks, fowls, peas, and salt.'^ The Andamanese 
abstain from various kinds of food, inchiding turtle, honey, 
and pork, for a 3^car or several years before puberty ; and 
amongst the ceremonies by which they are made free of 
these foods is the smearing of their bodies by the chief With 
honc}^ and the melted fat of turtle and pork.“^ 

These ceremonies seem also to be meant to admit the 
youth into the life of the clan, and hence of the totem. 
The latter appears to be the meaning of a Carib ceremony, 
in which the father of the youth took a live bird of prey, 
of a particular species, and beat his son with it till the 
bird was dead and its head crushed, thus transferring the 
life and spirit of the martial bird to the future warrior. 
Further, he scarified his son all over, rubbed the juices of 
the bird into the wounds, and gave him the bird’s heart to 
cat."' Amongst some Australian tribes the youth at initia- 
tion is smeared with blood drawn from the arms either of 
aged men or of all the men present, and he even receives the 
blood to drink. Amongst some tribes on the Darling this 
tribal blood is his only food for two days.^’ The meaning 


^ Joitrn. and Proc, I\, Soi. jV.S. 
IVa/cs, 1883, p. 27. 

- Native j/'nhes' of S. Ansdralia^ p. 
279 * 

Galschct, Mij^ration Legend of the 
Crcik /ndtanSy i. p 185, For supei- 
stitioiis abstinence from sail (/. Adair, 
/list. Arner, Indians^ pp. 59, 115, 
125, 166 ; Acosta, Hist, cf the Indies^ 
V. 17 ; Scboolciafl, /nd. v. p. 

26S ; Du Tcrtre, Hisfoire generate d(S 
Anti/Ies, vol. ii. (Paris, 1667) p. 371 ; 
Bancroft, Adt. /Caees of the Par. St., i. 
p, 520 n. ; Sic vers, Pe/ie in do .Sierra 
Nevada de Santa Marta, p. 94 ; C. 
Bock, Headhunters of Borneo, pp. 218, 
223; Plutarch, Qn, Conviv., viii. 8, 2 ; 
id., /v. ct Osir., 5 J A, R. Wallace, 
7 'ravJs on the Amazon and Rio Negro, 
p. 502 ; Asiatiek Researehes, vii. p. 
307 ; Duff Macdonald, Africana, j, 


]ip. 110, 170; Giicrson, Hihai 

JVasant Life, ji. 405. l^'or an African 
example of the proliibilion of different 
fuods at successive peiiods of life see 
Dappei, /)e\i ri/ftion d- fAfrn/ue, p. 
33 ^’ 

Pk II. Man, Adoiigdnai Inhabit- 
ants of the Andaman Blands, p. 62 S(j. 

'* Rochefort, Hist. nat. ct inor. de\- 
J/e\ Anti/tes (Rotterdam, 1666), p. 
556 ; Du 'I'ertre, Hisfoire genercile des 
Antilies, vol. ii. p. 377. 

A. /., xiii. 128, 295 ; G. F, 
Augas, Sa 7 >age Life and Seenes in 
All dr. and Neiv Zeal., i. 115 ; Nat. 
Tribes of S. Aiistr., 162 slj., 227, 
232, 234, 270 ; Pjrough Smyth, i. 67 
jy. ; Fi^on and Howitt, 286. The 
Australians also draw' blood from them- 
selves and give it to their sick relations 
to drink ( /. A. /,, xiii. 132 fy.). So 
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of this smearing with blood seems put beyond a doubt by 
the following custom. Among the Gonds, a non- Aryan 
race of Ce^t^al India, the rajas, by intermarriage with 
Hindus, have lost much of their pure Gond blood, and arc 
half Hindus ; hence one of the ceremonies at their installa- 
tion is “ the touching of their foreheads with a drop of blood 
drawn from the body of a pure at)origine of the tribe they 
belong to.” ^ Further, the Australians seek to convey to 
the novices the powers and dignity of manhood by means 
of certain magic passes, while the youths receive the 
spiritual gift with corresponding gestures.*’ Among some 
tribes the youths at initiation sleep on the graves of their 
ancestors, in order to absorb their virtues.^ It is, however, 
a very notable fact that the initiation of an Australian youth 
is said to be conducted, not by men of the same totem, but 
by men of that portion of the tribe into which he may 
marry."^ In some of the Victorian tribes no person related 
to the youth by blood can interfere or assist in his initiation.' 
Whether this is true of all tribes and of all the rites at 
initiation docs not appear,*’’ 

Connected with totemism is also the Australian cere- initiatory 
mony at initiation of pretending to recall a dead man to 
life by the utterance of his totem name. An old man lies lecuon and 
down in a grave and is covered up lightly with earth ; but 


do the Hare Indians in America (I’eli* 
tot, Aiono^^raphic dc\ DaiC'DiudjiA, )>. 
6o ; id.y Traditions Indicnucs dit 
Canada N’ord-oncst^ ]>. 269). Amongst 
tile Guamos on the Orinoco the chief 
was hound to draw blood from his 
body wherewith to anoint the stomach 
of a sick clansman. If sickness was at 
all i)re valent he war thus reduced to 
great emaciation (Gumilla, Uisl. do 
rOreno(/nOy i. ]>. 261). The Chinese 
sometimes cut pieces out of their flesh 
and give them to their sick parents to 
eat {Dennys, Folk-Lore of China, p. 68 
sq.). Amongst some of the Caribs a 
new-born child was smeared with its 
father’s blood (Rochefort, op. dl., p. 
552). In all these cases the idea is 
that the life of the clan or family is in 
the blood, and may be transferred with 
the blood from one member of it to 


another. For anoilicr way of com- 
municating the common life of tJic clan 
to a sick member of it, see Jour, and 
J'rO( . l\, .Soe. A\S. Hales, 1883, 32. 

* J, For-.yth, lli^filands of Central 
India, p. 137, 

- /. A. /., xiii 451. 

^ Jour, and JVoc. F. So( . N'.S. 
I J 'ales, 1882, |). 172. 

* Howitt, in J. A. A, xiii. 458. 

•'* Dawson, Anslralian Al>onpine\', 
p. 30. 

We should certainly expect it not 
to he true of the blood-smcanng. And 
this ceremony appears not to be prac- 
tisetl by the tribes referred to by 
Howitt and Dawson, ll.er. The 
plucking out of the hair of the pubis 
(see below) is |)erforme(l by men of a 
difierent tribe (Kyre, Journals, ii. p. 
337 ). 
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at the mention of his totem name he starts up to 
Sometimes it is believed that the youth himself is killed 
by a bein<; called Thuremlui, who cuts him *up, restores 
him to life, and knocks out a tooth.- Here the idea 
seems to be that of a second birth, or the beginning of a 
new life for the novice ; hence he receives a new name at 
the time when he is circumcised, or the? tooth knocked out, 
or the blood of the kin poured on him.^' Amongst the 
Indians of Virginia and the Ouojas in Africa, the youths 
after initiation pretended to forget the whole of their former 
lives (parents, language, customs, etc.) and had to learn 
everything over again like new-born babes.*^ A Wolf clan 
in Texas used to dress up in wolf skins and run about on 
all fours, howling and mimicking wolves ; at last they 
scratched up a living clansman, who had been buried on 
purpose, and, putting a bow and arrows in his hands, bade 
him do as the wolves do — rob, kill, and murdciv' This may 
have been an initiatory ceremony, revealing to the novice 
in pantomime the double origin of the clan — from wolves 
and from the ground. For it is a common belief with 
totem clans that they issued originally from the ground.'' 
Ceremonial Connected with this mimic death and revival of a clans- 

sacred appears to be the real death and supposed revival of 

animals, thc totcm itsclf, Wc liavc seen that some Californian 
Indians killed thc buzzard, and then buried and mourned 
over it like a clansman. But it was believed that, as often 
as the bird was killed, it was made alive again. Much the 
same idea appears in a Zuni ceremony described by an eye- 
witness, Mr. Cushing. He tells how a procession of fifty 


‘ A A. A, xiii. 453 s./. 

- /A, xiv. 358. 

^ Anjjjas, i. 115; Brough Smyth, i. 
75 n.'/j, A. xiv. 357, 359; Nat. 
Tr. of S, A/istr., pjx 232, 269. Hence, 
too, the phu'king of the liair from the 
pubis or incipient beard of the youth 
at initiation. See Eyre, Journals^ ii. 
PP- 337 340 ; Naihu’ Tribes of S. 

A It '^tr alia, p. 188. 

^ R. Bevel ley, Jlistory of Vir{:^iiua 
(London, 1722), }>. 177 mj. ; Dapper, 
Dc.Siription de TAfrique, ji. 268. On 
initiation rei];ardcd as a new biith see 


Kulischer, in Zcituhrift far Ethnolo^ie^ 
XV. p. 194 sq. 

'' Sclioolcraft, J/td. Tr., v. 683. 

Lewis and Clarke, i. 190, ed. 1815; 
Dwight, d^ravch tn New England and 
Niw Vor/.\ iv. }). 185 ; Third J\ep., 
p. 237 ; Maximilian, Prinz zu Wied, 
Nord-Anierika, ii. 160 ; C. C. Jones, 
Antiquities of thc Sort hern Indians, 
jx 4 iv/. The Californian Indians 
think that their coyote ancestors were 
moulded directly from the soil (S. 
lowers, Tribes of California, pp. 5, 
147)- 
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men set off for the spirit-land, or (as the Zunis call it) 
“ the home of our others,” and returned after four days, 
each man hearing a basket full of living, squirming turtles, 
One turtle was brought to the house where Mr. Cushing 
was steiying, and it w£ls welcomed with divine honours. 
It was addressed as, “Ah! my poor dear lost child or 
parent, my sister or brother to have been ! Who knows 
which ? May be my own great great grandfather or 
mother?” Nevertheless, next day it was killed and its 
flesN and bones deposited in the river, that it might 
“ return once more to eternal life among its comrades 
in the dark waters of the lake of the dead.” The idea 
that the turtle was dead was repudiated with passionate 
sorrow ; it had only, they said, “ changed houses and 
gone to live for ever in the home of ‘our lost others.'”^ 
The meaning of such ceremonies is not clear. Terheips, as 
has been suggested/ they are piacular sacrifices, in which 
the god dies for his iJ>coplc. This is borne out by the 
curses with which the Egyptians loaded the head of the 
slain bull.’^ Such solemn sacrifices of the totem arc not to 
be confused with the mere killing of the animal for food, 
even when the killing is accompanied by apologies and 
tokens of sorrow. Whatever their meaning, they appear 
not to be found among the rudest totem tribes, but only 
among.st peoples like the Zuni and Egyptians, who, retaining 
totemism, have yet reached a certain level of culture. The 
idea of the immortality of the individual totem, which is 
brought out in these ceremonies, appears to be an extension 
of the idea of the immortality of the species, which is, 
perhaps, of the essence of totemism, and is prominent, 
in Samoa. Hence it is not necessary to suppose that the 
similar festivals, which, with mingled lamentation and joy, 
celebrate the annual death and revival of vegetation,’ are 
directly borrowed from totemism ; both may spring inde- 
pendently from the observation of the mortality of the 
individual and the immortality of the species. 

^ Mr. Cushing, in *• Herod., ii. 39* 

May 1883. * Sec Kncy, Hr//., niiuli ed. , 

See Erjiyr/opacdta flrifattniia, article “ Thesmophori:i.” 
article “Sacrifice,” vol. xxi. ]>. 137. 
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Closely connected with totemism, though crossing the 
regular lines of totem kinship, are the sacred dancing bands 
or associations, which figure largely in the social i^ife of many 
North American tribes. These bands for the most part 
bear animal names, and possess characteristic dances, also 
badges which the members wear in dancing, and which 
often, though not always, consist of some parts (^skin, claws, 
etc.) of the animals from which the bands take their name. 
As distinguished from totem clans, these bands consist not 
of kinsmen, but of members who have purchased the 
privilege of admission, and who in each society are generally 
all about the same age, boys belonging to one band, youths 
to another, and so on through the different stages of life. 
In some tribes both sexes belong to all the bands ; in others 
there are separate bands for the sexes. Some of the bands 
arc entrusted with certain police functions, such as maintaining 
order in the camp, on the march, in hunting, ctc.^ Such 
associations probably originate in a feeling that the i)rotcction 
of the totem is not by itself sufficient ; feeling this, men seek 
an additional protection. Mence some of these bands have 
“ medicines ” with which they rub their bodies before going 
into battle, believing that this makes them invulnerable." 
However, in the Snake Band of the Moquis we have an 
instance of a kinship group expanding by natural growth 
into a religious association,^ and this is probably not an 
isolated case. The “clans” which Mr. Philander Prescott 
described as existing among the Dacotas in 1847^ appear 
to have been religious associations rather than totem clans. 
These Dacota “ clans ” were constituted by the use of the 
same roots for “ medicine ” ; each “ clan ” had its special 
“ medicine,” and there were constant feuds between them 
owing to the belief that each “ clan ” employed its magic 
“ medicine ” to injure men of other “ clans.” Each “ clan ” 
had some sacred animal (bear, wolf, buffalo, etc.), or 
part of an animal (head, tail, liver, wing, etc.), which they 
venerated through life, and might not eat nor (if it was a 

^ See Maximilian, Prinz zii Wied, - 'lliird Report^ 349, 351. 
Nord-Amerika, i. 401, 440 sg.^ 576- IJourke, Snake J)ana\ p. 180 

579, ii. 138-146, 217-219, 240 .w/. ; sg, 

J'hird Rep.^ pp, 342-355, if. Second * In Schoolcraft’s /nd. 'Tr.y ii. 171, 
AV/., p. 16, 175. 
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whole animal) kill ; nor mii^ht they step on or over it.^ 
Violation of these rules was thought to bring trouble on the 
offender. All this is totemic ; but the mode of admission 
to the clans ” (namely, through the great medicine dance) 
seems appropriate rather to associations. 

At this point a few words may be added on two 
subordinate kinds of totems which have been already 
referred to. 

Sex Totems , — In Australia (but, so far as is known at so^ 
present, nowhere else) eacli of the sexes has, at least in some 
tribes, its special sacred animal, whose name each individual 
of the sex bears, regarding the animal as Ins or her brother 
or sister respectively, not killing it nor suffering the opposite 
sex to kill it. These sacred animals therefore answer strictly 
to the definition of totems. Thus amongst the Kurnai all 
the men were called Yeerung (Emu-Wrenj and all the 
women Djeetgun (Superb Warbler). The birds called 
Yeerung were the ‘‘ brothers of the men, and the birds called 
Djeetgun were the womeifs “ sisters.’* If the men killed an 
emu-wren they were attacked by the women, if the women 
killed a superb warbler they were assailed by the men. 
Yeerung and Djeetgun were the mythical ancestors of the 
Kurnai." The Kulin tribe in Victoria, in addition to 
sixteen clan totems, has two pairs of sex totems ; one 
pair (the cinu-wrcn and siipcib warbler) is identical with 
the Kurnai pair ; the other pair is the bat (male totem) 
and the small night -jar (female totem). The latter pair 
extends to the extreme north-western confines of Victoria 
as the “ man’s brother ” and the “ woman’s sister.” ^ 
Amongst the Coast Murring tribe, as among the Kurnai 
and Kulin, the emu-wren is the “man’s brother,” but 
the “woman’s sister” is the tree creeper.^ Among the 
Mukjarawaint in Western Victoria, who have regular clan 
totems (white cockatoo, black cockatoo, iguana, crow, 
caglehawk, etc.), all the men have, besides, the bat for 
their totem, and all the women have the small night-jar 

* Stepping over a person oi thing is ^ Fison and llowitt, 194, 201 sq,^ 
not, to the primitive mind, merely 215, 235. 

disrespectful; it is .suptx>sed to exercise •* y. A. /., xv. p. 416, (/. xii. p. 

an injurious influence on the jieison or 507. 

thing stepped over. A/., xv. 416. 
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Se\ for theirs.^ The Ta-ta-thi group of tribes in New South 

^Viistraii? Wales, in addition to regular clan totems, has a pair of sex 
totems, the bat for men and a small owl for women ; men 
and women address each other as Owls and Bats ; and there 
is a fight if a woman kills a bat or a man kills a small owl. ’ 
Of some Victorian tribes it is said that “ the common bat 
belongs to the men, who protect it against injury, even to 
the lialf killing of their wives for its sake. The fern owl, 
or large goatsucker, belongs to the women, and although 
a bird of evil omen, creating terror at night by its cr}% *it is 
jealously protected by them. If a man kills one, they arc 
as much enraged as if it was one of their children, and will 
strike him with their long poles.” At Gunbower Creek on 
the lower Murray the natives called the bat “brother belonging 
to blackfcllow,” and would never kill one ; they said that if a 
bat were killed, one of their women would be sure to died 
Among the Port Lincoln tribe, South Australia, the male 
and female of a small lizard seem to be the male and female 
totems respectively ; at least either sex is said to have a 
mortal hatred of the opposite sex of these little animals, the 
men always destroying the female and the women the male. 
They have a myth that the lizard divided the sexes in the 
human species.'^"' 

Sex loicmf^ Clearly these sex totems arc not to be confounded with 
totems. To sec in them, as Messrs. P'ison and Howitt 
fioindaii do or did, merely clan totems in a state of transition from 
lotuns. fr^i^ale to male kinship is to confound sex with kinship. 

Even if such a view could have been held so long as sex 
totems were only known to exist among the Kurnai, who 
have no clan totems left, it must have fallen to the ground 
when sex totems were found coexisting with clan totems, 
and that either with female or male (uterine or agnatic) 
descent. The sex totem seems to be still more sacred than 
the clan totem ; for men who do not object to other people 
killing their clan totem will fiercely defend their sex totem 
against any attempt of the opposite sex to injure it.'’ 


1 /. J. /., xii. 45. 

^ /f/., xiv. 350. 

Dawson, Austi’aUmi Ahorii^ine^^ 
p. 52. 


Trans. Philoi>opJi, Soi\ N.S. 
Ila/es^ 1S62-1865, P- 359 
^ Angas, op. cit., i. 109 ; Nat. //, 
of S. Austr.^ p. 241. 

*** y. A. /., xiv. p. 
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Individual Totems , — It is not only the clans and the iiuiividuai 
sexes that have totems ; individuals also have their own 
special tote^iis, i,e, classes of objects (generally species of 
animals), which they regard as related to themselves by those 
ties of mutual respect and protection which arc characteristic 
of totemisrn. This relationship, howev^er, in the case of the 
individual totem, begins and ends with the individual man, 
and is not, like the clan totem, transmitted by inheritance. 

The evidence for the existence of individual totems in 
Australia, though conclusive, is very scanty. In North 
America it is abundant. 

In Australia we hear of a mcdicinc-man whose clan indivifiu.d 
totem through his mother was kangaroo, but whose “ secret ” 

{i.e, individual) totem was the tiger-snake. Snakes of that 
species, therefore, would not hurt him.‘ An Australian 
seems usually to get his individual totem by dreaming that 
he has been transformed into an animal of the species. 

Thus a man who had dreamed several times that he had 
become a lace-lizard was supposed to have acquired power 
over lace-lizards, and he kept a tame one, which was thought 
to give him supernatural knowledge and to act as his 
emissary for mischief. Hence he was known as Bunjil 
Bataluk (Old Lizard).^* Another man dreamed three times 
he was a kangaroo ; hence he became one of the kangaroo 
kindred, and might not eat any part of a kangaroo on which 
there was blood ; he might not even carry home one on 
which there was blood. He might eat cooked kangaroo ; 
but if he were to eat the meat with the blood on it, the 
spirits would no longer take him up aloft.’^ 

1 J, A. /., xvi. p. 50. spirits ilu' beast, which it would be 

2 34. .1 most horrid abomination to eat ” , 

^ 3 .^ 45. The aversion, in certain p. 117}. Many of the Slave, Mare, 

cases, of savaj;es to blood seems to be and Doj^rib Indians will not taste the 

an important factor in their customs. blood of game ; hunters of the tvvo 

The North American Indians, “through former trilies collect the blood in the 

a strong principle of religion, abstain paunch of the animal and bury it in 
in the strictest manner from eating the snow at some distance from the 
the blood of any animal” (Adair, flesh (Petitot, Ji/ofio^ifra/hh- des DAj'e- 

Jlist, A/fit'r. fnd,, p. 1 34). They I)ind/n\ p. 76). Men have a sfiecial 

“ commonly pull theii new-killed veni- objection to see the blorxl of women, 

son (before they dress it) several time^ at least at certain times ; they say that 

through the smoke and flame of the if they were to see it they would not be 

fire, both by the way of a sacrifice and able to fight against their enemies and 

to consume the blood, life, or animal would be killed (Mrs. James Smith, 
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rndividuai In America the individual totem is usually the first 
America^ animal of which a youth dreams during the long and 
generally solitary fasts which American Indians observe at 
puberty. He kills the animal or bird of which he dreams, 
and henceforward wears its skin or feathers, or some part of 
them, as an amulet, especially on the war-path and in 
hunting.^ A man may even (though this seems exceptional) 
acquire several totems in this way ; thus an Ottawa 
medicine-man had for his individual totems the tortoise, 
swan, woodpecker, and crow, because lie had dreamed of 
them all in his fast at puberty." The respect paid to the 
individual totem varies in different tribes. Among the 
Slave, Hare, and Dogrib Indians a man may not eat, skin, 
nor if possible kill his individual totem, which in these 
tribes is said to be always a carnivorous animal. Each man 
carries with him a picture of his totem (bought of a trader) ; 
when he is unsuccessful in the chase, he pulls out the picture, 
smokes to it, and makes it a speech.^ 

Sacrificesto Thc sacrifices made to the individual totem are sometimes 
very heavy ; a Mandan has been known to turn loose the 
whole of his horses and abandon them for ever as a sacrifice 
to his ** medicine ” or individual totem.'* The sacrifices at thc 
fasts at puberty sometimes consist of finger joints.*'" The 
Mosquito Indians in Central America, after dreaming of the 
beast or bird, scaled their compact with it by drawing blood 
from various parts of their body.^ The Innuits of Alaska 
(who are not Indians, but belong to the Eskimo family and 


The Booaudik Tribe, p. 5). licnee, 
although bleeding is a common Aus- 
tralian cure for men, women are not 
allowed to be bled (Angas, i. p. iii). 
This aversion is perhaps the explanation 
of that seclusion of women at puberty, 
child-birth, etc., which has assumed 
different forms in many parts of the 
world. 

^ Catlin, N. Indians, i. p, 36 

; Schoolcraft, Jnd. Tr., v. p. ig 6 ; 
id., Amer. hid., p. 213 ; Lettr. Edif., 
vi. 173; Washington Matthews, 

Indians, p. 50 ; Sproat, Scenes and 
.Studies of Savage Life, p. 173 sg. ; 
Bancroft, i. 283 sg. ; id., iii. 156 ; 
Mayne, Biit. Cohimb., p. 302; P. 


Jones, Hist. Ojetnoay Indians, p. 87 
sq. ; Loskiel, i. 40 ; I'r. Ethnol. Soc., 
New Series, iv. 281, 295 sg. ; Petitot, 
Monographic des DenhDindjil, p. 36 ,* 
Collect. Minnes. Hist. Soc., v. p. 65 ; 
American Antiquarian, ii. p. 10 ; 
Parkman, Jesuits in North America, 
p. Ixx sq. 

^ Schoolcraft, Am. Ind., p. 210. 

^ Annual Report of the Smithwnian 
Institution for j 866 , p. 307 ; cf. 
Petitot, l.c. 

^ Lewis and Clarke, i. p. 189 sq., 
8vo ed., 1815. 

^ Maximilian, Prinz zu Wied, Nord- 
Amerika, ii. p. 166. 

^ Bancroft, i. j). 740 sq. 
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have no clan totems) do not scruple to eat their guardian , 
animals, and, if unsuccessful, they change their patron. 

Innuit womeiT have no such guardian animals.^ The Indians 
of Canada also changed their okki or manitoo (individual 
totem) if they had reason to be dissatisfied with it ; amongst 
them, women had also their okkis or rnanitoos, but did not 
pay so much heed to -them as did the men. They tattooed 
their individual totems on their persons/^ Amongst the 
Indians of San Juan Capistrano, a figure of the indi- 
viduapl totem, which was acquired as usual by fasting, was 
moulded in a paste made of crushed herbs on the right 
arm of the novice. Fire was then set to it, and thus the 
figure of the totem was burned into the flesh.‘^ Sometimes Vnnous 
the individual totem is not acquired by the individual himself at 
puberty, but is fixed for him independently of his will at individual 
birth. Thus among the tribes of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
when a woman was about to be confined, the relations 
assembled in the hut and drew on the floor figures of 
different animals, rubbing each one out as soon as it was 
finished. This went on till the child was born, and the 
figure that thcji remained sketched on the ground was the 
child’s tona or totem. When he grew older the child 
procured his totem animal and took care of it, believing that 
his life was bound up with the animal’s, and that when it 
died he too must die.^ Similarly in Samoa, at child-birth 
the help of several “ gods ” was invoked in succession, and 
the one who happened to be addre.ssed at the moment of 
the birth was the infant’s totem. These gods ” were dogs, 
eels, sharks, lizards, etc. A Samoan had no objection to 
eat another man’s god ” ; but to cat his own would have 
been death or injury to him.^ Amongst the Quiches in 
Central America, the sorcerer gives the infant the name of 
an animal, which becomes the child’s guardian spirit for 
life.^ In all such cases there is the possibility of the totem 
being ancestral ; it may be that of the mother or father. 

^ Dali, Alaska^ p. 145. IJoscana, in A. Robinson's J.ije 

^ Charlevoix, Hist, de la Nouik in California.^ jjp. 270 sq.^ 273 ; 

vi. 67 sq. The word okkiv^ Huron; IJancrofl, i. 414, iii. 167 hq. 
maniioo is Algonkin (//;. ; Sagarcl, Le Bancroft, i. 661. 

j^rand P'oya^e dn pays des Iluronsy p. Turner, Samoa, 17. 

231). Bancroft, i. 703. 
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In one Central American tribe the son of a chief was free 
to choose whether he would accept the ancestral totem or 
adopt a new one ; but a son who did not adopt his father’s 
totem was always hateful to his father during his life/ 
Sometimes the okkis or manitoos acquired by dreams arc 
not totems but fetiches, being not classes of objects but 
individual objects, such as a particulai • tree, rock, knife, pipe, 
ctc/“ When the okkis or manitoos arc, as sometimes 
happens, not acquired by a special preparation like fasting, 
but picked up at hazard, they have no longer* any 
resemblance to totems, but are fetiches pure and simple.*^ 
The Andamanese appear to have individual totems, for 
every man and woman is prohibited all through life from 
eating some one (or more) fish or animal ; generally the 
forbidden food is one which the mother thought disagreed 
with the child ; but if no food disagreed with him, the 
The person is free to choose what animal he will avoid.* Some 
ifkim/ol people of Mota, Banks Islands, have a kind of 

individual individual totem called iai/ianiu. It is some object, generally 
Ihe^nViiks animal, as a lizard or snake, but sometimes a stone, with 
Islands which thc pcrsoii imagines that his life is bound up ; if it 
dies or is broken or lost, he will die. Fancy dictates the 
choice of a iavianiu ; or it may be found “ by drinking an 
infusion of certain herbs and heaping together thc dregs. 
Whatever living thing is first seen in or upon thc heap is 
thc lixmafim. It is watched but not fed or worshipped.” 
It is thought to come at call.'' But as the tainaniu seems 
to be an individual object, it is a fetich rather than a 
totem. 

Otherkimis Besides thc clan totem, sex totem, and individual totem, 
of totems. (as has been indicated) some other kinds or varieties 

of totems ; but the consideration of them had better be 
deferred until the social organi.sation based on totemism has 
been described. 


^ Bancroft, i. 753. 

Lafitau, A/trur? (/es 
Ajne 7 "iquains^ i, 370 sq. ; Cliarlevoix, 
Hist, tie la Noiiv. Er. , vi. 68 ; Kohl, 
Kilchi Camiy i. 85 sq. 

3 Ed. dcs JE.y 1648, p. 74 .'V/. 

^ E. H. Man, Aborij^fial Inhabit- 
ants of the Andatuan Islands y p. 134. 


The Rev. R. H. Codrington, in 
Trans, and Proc. Roy. Soc. of I ''ictoriay 
xvi. p. 136. The Banks Islanders are 
divided into two exogamous inter- 
marrying divisions with descent in 
the female line {ib.y p. 119 sq.)y but 
these divisions seem not to possess 
totems. 
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Social Aspect of Totemism, op the relation of the men social 
of a totem to each other and to men of other totems. ;«pect of 

^ J oteinisni. 

(i) All the members of a totem clan regard each other 
as kinsmen or brothers and sisters, and are bound to help 
and protect each other.^ The totem bond is stronger than r he totem 
the bond of blood or family in the modern sense. This 
expressly stated of the clans of Western Australia and of kinsmen 
North-western America,^ and is probably true of all societies I'^ihTrby 
where totemism exists in full force. Hence in totem tribes the obhga- 
evcr)f local group, being necessarily composed (owing to hiood feud, 
exogamy) of members of at least two totem clans, is liable 
to be dissolved at any moment into its totem elements by 
the outbreak of a blood feud, in which husband and wife 
must always (if the feud is between their clans) be arrayed 
on opposite sides, and in which the children will be arrayed 
against cither their father or their mother, according as 
descent is traced through the mother, or through the father.^ 

In blood feud the whole clan of the aggressor is responsible 
for his deed, and the whole clan of the aggrieved is entitled 
to satisfaction. * Nowhere perhaps is this solidarity carried 
further than among the Goajiros in Colombia, South America. 

The Goajiros are divided into some twenty to thirty totem 
clans, \^ith descent in the female line ; and amongst them, 
if a man happens to cut himself with his own knife, to fall 
off his horse, or to injure himself in any way, his family on 
the mother’s side immediately demand payment as blood- 
money from him. “ Being of their blood, he is not allowed 
to spill it without paying for it.” His father’s family also 
demands compensation, but not so much.'’ 


^ James, mA^ar?'ali7>e of Uic Captivity 
and Advcniitres of John Tanner^ p. 
313 ; P. Jones, Hist. Ojebway Indians, 
p. 138; Cit'oi. Snn>. of Canada, Rep, for 
iSp8~yg^ p. 134B; II. li.ale, The 
Iroquois Book of Rites, p. 52 ; A. 
Hodgson, Letters from North America, 
i. p. 246 ; Morgan, Leayue of the 
Iroquois, p. 81 sq. 

^ Grey, Jo urn., ii. 231 ; Report of 
the Smithsonian Inst, for iS66j p. 
315; Petroff, Rep. on Alaska, p. 
165. Other authorities speak to the 
superiority of the totem bond over the 
tribal bond (Morgan, League of the 


Iroquois, \i. 82; Mayne, 7>;7V. Columh,, 
p. 257 ; American Antiquarian, ii. p, 
109 )-^ 

Oxiiy, Journals, ii. 230, 238 sq. ; 
Smithsonian Rep., loc. cit. 

4 Fison and Ilowitt, 156 vy., 216 
sq. Sometimes the two clans meet 
and settle it by single combat between 
picked champions {Journ. and P>oc. 
R. Soc. N.S. Wales, J882, p. 226). 

^ .Simons, in Tivr. R. Gcogr. .Soi., 
Nov. 1885, p. 789 sq. Simons’s 
information is repeated by W, Sievers, 
in his Reise in dcr .Sierra Ne7mda de 
Santa Maiia 1887), p. 255 jy. 
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Exogamy 
of tlu' 
totem clan : 
persons of 
the same 
totem may 
not marry 
each othci . 


To kill a fellow-clansman is a heinous offence. In 
Mangaia “ such a blow was regarded as falling upon the 
god [totem] himself ; the literal sense of ‘ ta atua * [to kill 
a member of the same totem clan] being god-striking or 
god-killing.” ^ 

(2) Exogamy , — Persons of the same totem may not 
marry or have sexual intercourse wfth each other. The 
Navajos believe that if they married within the clan 
“ their bones would dry up and they would die.’* " But 
the penalty for infringing this fundamental law i^ not 
merely natural ; the clan steps in and punishes the 
offenders. In Australia the regular penalty for sexual 
intercourse with a person of a forbidden clan is death. 
It matters not whether the woman be of the same local 
group or has been captured in war from another tribe ; a 
man of the wrong clan who uses her as his wife is hunted 
down and killed by his clansmen, and so is the woman ; 
though in some cases, if they succeed in eluding capture for 
a certain time, the offence may be condoned. In the 
Ta-ta-thi tribe, New South Wales, in the rare cases which 
occur, the man is killed but the woman is only beaten or 
speared, or both, till she is nearly dead ; the reason given 
for not actually killing her being that she was probably 
coerced. Even in casual amours the clan prohibitions arc 
strictly observed ; any violations of these prohibitions “ are 
regarded with the utmost abhorrence and arc punished by 
death,” ^ Sometimes the punishment stops short at a severe 
beating or spearing. Amongst some of the Victorian tribes, 
“ should any sign of affection and courtship be observed 
between those of ‘ one flesh,* the brothers or male relatives 
of the woman beat her severely ; the man is brought before 
the chief, and accused of an intention to fall into the same 
flesh, and is severely reprimanded by the tribe. If he 
persists and runs away with the object of his affections, they 
beat and ‘ cut his head all over,* and if the woman was a 
consenting party she is half killed.** ^ An important 

1 Gill, Myths and Songs of the South Inst, for i 88 y, p. 804 ; Fison and 

Pacific, p. 38. I [owitt, pp. 64-67, 289, 344 sq. ; 

2 Bourke, Snake Dauie of the J. A, /., xiv. p. 351 sq, 

Moquis of Arizona, p. 279. ^ Dawson, Aiistr. Abor,, p. 28. 

3 I-Iowitt, in /iV/. of the Smithsonian 
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exception to these rules, if it is correctly reported, is that 
of the Port Lincoln tribe, which is divided into two clans 
Mattiri and'Karraru, and it is said that though persons of 
the same clan never marry, yet ‘‘ they do not seem to 
consider less virtuous connections between parties of the 
same class [clan] incestuous/’^ Another exception, which 
also rests on the testimony of a single witness, is found 
among the Kunandaburi tribe.' Again, of the tribes on the 
lower Murray, lower Darling, etc., it is said that though the 
slightest blood relationship is with them a bar to marriage, 
yet in their sexual intercourse they are perfectly free, and 
incest of every grade continually occurs.^ 

In America the Algonkins consider it highly criminal FAogamy 
for a man to marry a woman of the same totem as himself, 
and they tell of cases where men, for breaking this rule, in America, 
have been put to death by their nearest relations.^ 
Amongst the Ojibways also death is said to have been 
formerly the penalty.’’ Amongst the Loucheux and Tinnch 
the penalty is merely ridicule. The man is said to have 
married his sister, even though she may be from another 
tribe and there be not the slightest connection by blood 
between the two.” 

In some tribes the marriage prohibition only extends to Often xho 
a man’s own totem clan ; he may marry a woman of any 
totem but his own. This is the case with the Haidas of the extends to 
Queen Charlotte Islands," and, so far as appears, the 
Narrinycri in South Australia,^ and the Western Australian ^'tins 
tribes described by Sir George Grey.^ Oftener, however, exoga^mous 
the prohibition includes several clans, in none of which is 

111. T- 1 may 

a man allowed to marry. Por such an exogamous group be called a 
of clans within the tribe it is convenient to have a name ; 
we shall therefore call it a phratry (L. H. Morgan), defining 
it as an exogamous division intermediate between the tribe 


1 NaL Tr, of S. Aiish'alia^ p. 

222 . 

2 Howitt. in Ann. Rep. of ^he 
Smithsonian Inst, for iSSj, p. 804. 

® fount . and Proc. R. Soc, N.S. 
Wales., 1883, p. 24 ; Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Victoria, vi. 16. 

^ James, in Tanner’s J'^a7T., p. 

313- 


Collect, Minnesota Histor. Soc., v. 
p. 42- 

Ann. Rep, Smithson. Inst, for 

1866, p. 315- 

" Geol. Sio‘v. of Canada, Rep. for 
1878-70, p. 134^- 

® Nat. Tr. of S. Austr., p. 12 ; 
J. A. /., xii. p. 46. 

® Gtty, fotern., ii. p. 226. 
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and the clan. The evidence c^ocs to show that in many 
cases it was originally a totem clan which has undergone 
subdivision. 

Examples . — The Creek Indians are at present divided 
into about twenty clans (Bear, Deer, Panther, Wild-Cat, Skunk, 
Racoon, Wolf, h'ox, Beaver, Toad, Mole, Maize, Wind, etc.), 
and some clans have become extinct. ’ These clans arc (or 
were) exogamous ; a Bear might not marry a Bear, etc. 
But further, a Panther was prohibited from marrying not 
only a Ikinther but also a Wild-Cat. Therefore the Pan®chcr 
and Wild-Cat clans together form a phratry. Similarly a 
Toad might not marry a member of the extinct clan Tchu- 
Kotalgi ; therefore the Toad and Tchu-Kotalgi clans formed 
another phratry. Other of the Creek clans may have been 
included in these or other phratrics ; but the memory of such 
arrangements, if they existed, has perished.^ The Moquis of 
Arizona are divided into at least twenty-three totem clans, 
which arc grouped in ten phratries ; two of the phratrics include 
three clans, the rest comprise two, and one clan (Blue-Seed- 
Grass) stands by itself." The Choctaws were divided into 
two phratrics, each of which included four clans ; marriage 
was prohibited between members of the same phratry, but 
members of cither phratry could marry into any clan of the 
other.^ The Chickasas arc divided into two phratries — (i) 
the Panther phratry, which includes four clans, namely, the 
Wild-Cat, Bird, I'ish, and Deer ; and (2) the Spanish phratry, 
which includes eight clans, namely, Racoon, Spanish, Royal, 
Hush-ko-ni, Squirrel, Alligator, Wolf, and Blackbird.^ The 
Seneca tribe of the Iroquois was divided into two phratrics, 
each including four clans, the Bear, Wolf, Beaver, and 
Turtle clans forming one phratry, and the Deer, Snipe, 
Heron, and Hawk clans forming the other. Originally, as 
among the Choctaws, marriage was prohibited within the 
phratry but was permitted with any of the vdans of the 
other phratry ; the prohibition, however, has now broken 
down, and a Seneca may marry a woman of any clan but 
his own. Hence phratrics, in ohr sense, no longer exist 

' Galschet, Migration Legend of the and Collet t, AnicrU. Antiq. Soe., vol. 
Creek Indians y 154 ii. p. iV>9 ; Morgan, A. A., pp. 99, 

2 Bourke, Snake Dana\ p. 336. 162. 

^ Arehaologia Americana^ 7 'rans. ^ Morgan, A, A., pp. 99, 163. 
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among the Senecas, though the organisation survives for 
certain religious and social purposes/ The Cayuga tribe of 
Iroquois had also two phratries and eight clans, but one 
phratry included five clans (Bear, Wolf, Turtle, Snipe, Eel) 
and the other included three (Deer, Beaver, Hawk)/’ The 
Onondaga- Iroquois have also eight clans, unequally distributed 
into two phratries, th*c Wolf, Turtle, Snipe, Beaver, and Ball 
forming one phratry, and the Deer, Eel, and l^ear clans 
forming the other/ Amongst the Tuscarora-Iroquois the 
Bear* Beaver, Great Turtle, and Eel clans form one phratry ; 
and the Grey Wolf, Yellow Wolf, Little Turtle, and Snipe 
form the other/ The Wyandots (Hurons) arc divided into 
four phratries, the Bear, Deer, and Striped Turtle forming 
the first ; the Highland Turtle, Black Turtle, and Smooth 
Large Turtle the second ; Hawk, Beaver, and Wolf the 
third ; and Sea Snake and Porcupine the fourth. ' 

The phratries of the Thlinkctsand the Mohegans deserve Phrnines 
especial attention, because each phratry bears a name which is 
also the name of one of the clans included in it. The Thlinkets formed by 
arc divided as follows: — Raven phratry, with clans Raven, 

Frog, Goose, Sea-Lion, Owl, Salmon ; Wolf phratry, with totem 
clans Wolf, Bear, Eagle, Whale, Shark, Auk. Members 
the Raven phratry must marry members of the Wolf phratry, 
and vice versa,*" Considering the prominent parts played in 
Thlinkct mythology by the ancestors of the two phratries, 
and considering that the names of the phratries arc also 
names of clans, it seems probable that the Raven and Wolf 
were the two original clans of the Thlinkets, which afterwards 
by subdivision became phratries. This was the opinion of 
the Russian missionary Veniaminof, the best early authority 
on the tribe.^ Still more clearly do the Mohegan phratries 
appear to have been formed by subdivision from clans. 

They are as follows:^ — Wolf phratry, with clans Wolf, 

Bear, Dog, Opossum ; Turtle phratry, with clans Little 
Turtle, Mud Turtle, Great Turtle, Yellow Eel ; Turkey 


* Morgan, <?/. a’/., pp. 90, 94 sg. 

^ Morgan, op. rrV., p. 91. 

* Morgan, op. ri/., p. 91 m/. 

^ Morgan, op. cit.^ p. 93. 

^ Fh'st Rep.., p. 60. 

® A, Krause, Die TUnkii-Indianer., 


1 12, 220; Holmljcig, op. cii., 293, 
313 ; I’inart, in Bn/I. .Soc. Anfhrop, 
Pat IS ^ 7th Nov. 1872, p. 792 sq. ; 
J’etroff, Kip. on Alaska^ p. 165 sq. 

~ Petrofi*, op. I if., p. 1 66. 

^ Moigan,^/. r//., p. 1 74. 
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phratry, with clans Turkey, Crane, Chicken. Here we are 
almost forced to conclude that the Turtle phratry was 
originally a Turtle clan which subdivided into a number of 
clans, each of which took the name of a particular kind of 
turtle, while the Yellow Eel clan may have been a later 
subdivision. Thus we get a probable explanation of the 
origin of split totems ; they seem to* have arisen by the 
segmentation of a single original clan, which had a whole 
animal for its totem, into a number of clans, each of 
which took the name either of a part of the original animal 
or of a subspecies of it. We may conjecture that this -was 
the origin of the Grey Wolf and the Yellow Wolf, and the 
Great Turtle and the Little Turtle clans of the Tuscarora- 
Iroquois (see above, p. 57) ; the Black Eagle and the White 
Eagle, and the Deer and Deer-Tail clans of the Kaws ; ^ 
and of the Highland Turtle (striped), Highland Turtle 
(black), Mud Turtle, and Smooth Large Turtle clans of the 
Wyandots (Hurons).“ This conclusion, so far as concerns 
the Hurons, is strengthened by the part played in Huron 
(and Iroquois) mythology by the turtle, which is said to 
have received on its back the first woman as she fell from 
the sky, and to have formed and supported the earth by the 
accretion of soil on its back.^ 

This explanation of the origin of split totems is confirmed 
by the custom of calling each member of a clan by a name 
which has some reference to the common totem of the clan. 
Thus among the birth-names of boys in the Elk clan of the 
Omahas the following used to be given to sons in order of 


1 Morgan, op. r//., p. 156. 

First Rep.., p. 59. 

Rel. des 1636, p. loi ; 

Lafitau, ilfo’tirs des S'linjages Aineri- 
qtiains^ i. p. 94 ; Chailcvoix, Hist, de 
la Nouv. vi. p. 147 ; T. 

Travels in New Eiti^laud and New 
YorJcy iv. p. 180 sq. Piccedcncc was 
given to the Turtle clan among the 
Iroquois (the kindred of the Hurons) 
(T. Dwight, op, cit.y iv. p. 185 ; 
Zeisherger, in II. Hale, The Iroquoit 
Book of Rites y p. 54 the Delawares 
(Brinton, The Lenape and their Pej^ends, 
p. 39 ; De Schweinitz, Life of Aeis- 
berger^ p. 79), and the Algonkins 


(Leland, Algonquin Legends' of New 
England^ p. 51 ; and Hecke welder 

{op, cit,.^ p. 81) states generally that the 
Turtle clan always takes the lead in the 
government of an Indian tribe. In 
the Delaware mythology the turtle plays 
the same part as in the Huron mythology 
(see above, p. 6). 

^ “ Two classes of names were in 
use, one adapted to childhood and the 
other to adult life, which were exchanged 
at the proper period in the same formal 
manner ; one being taken away, to use 
their expression, and the other be- 
stowed in its place ” (Morgan, A, p. 
79 ). 
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their birth — Soft Horn, Yellow Horn, Branching Horn, etc. 
Amongst the men’s names in the same clan are Elk, Standing 
Elk, White Elk, Big Elk, Dark Breast (of an elk), Stumpy 
Tail (of an elk), etc. Amongst the women’s names in the 
same clan are Female Elk, Tail Female, etc.^ Amongst the 
names of men in the Black Shoulder (Buffalo) clan of the 
Omahas are Black ^Tongue (of a buffalo). He that walks 
last in the herd, Thick Shoulder (of a buffalo), etc.“ And 
so with the names of individual members of other clans.*"' 
ThS same custom of naming clansmen after some part or 
attribute of the clan totem prevails also among the Encounter 
Bay tribe in South Australia ; a clan totem of that tribe is 
the pelican, and a clansman may be called, c.g,^ Pouch of a 
Pelican.^ Clearly split totems might readily arise from 
single families separating from the clan and expanding into 
new clans, while they retained as clan names the names of 
their individual founders, as White Edk, Pouch of a Pelican. 
Hence such split totems as Bear’s Liver, ^ Head of a Tortoise, 
Stomach of a Pig (see above, p. i o) ; such taboos as those 
of the subclans of the Omaha Black Shoulder clan (see 
above, p. 1 1 ) ; and such subclans as the sections of the 
Omaha Turtle subclan, namely, Big Turtle, Turtle that does 
not flee, Red-Breasted Turtle, and Spotted Turtle with red 
eyes.^’ Finally, Warren actually states that the numerous 
Bear clan of the Ojibways was formerly subdivided into 
subclans, each of which took for its totem some part of the 
Bear’s body (head, foot, ribs, etc.), but that these have now 
merged into two, the common Bear and the Grizzly Bear." 
The subdivision of the Turtle (Tortoise) clan, which on this 
hypothesis has taken place among the Tuscarora- Iroquois, is 
nascent among the Onondaga-Iroquois, for among them “ the 
name of this clan is Hahnowa, which is the general word 
for tortoise ; but the clan is divided into two septs or 
subdivisions, the Hanyatengona, or Great Tortoise, and the 

^ Third Rep, ^ p. 227 sq, ^ Nat, Tr, of S, Austr.f p. 187. 

2 /A 2^2 ^ Ojcbway Ind„ p. 

* 138. 

5 Ib„ 236, 237, 238, 239, 240, 241, ^ Third Rep. y p. 240 sq. 

243, 244, 245, 246, 247. 248, 250 ; . ^ Colketions of the Minnesota His- 

Morgan, A, 5., p. 169 n. torkal Society ^ v. p. 49. 
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Nikahnovvaksa, or Little Tortoise, which together arc held 
to constitute but one clan.”^ 

On the other hand, fusion of clans is known to have 
taken place, as among the Haidas, where the Black Bear 
and Fin-Whale clans have united ; and the same thing has 
happened to some extent among the Omahas and Osages/^ 
We may also suspect fusion of clans ‘wherever apparently 
disconnected taboos arc observed by the same clan, as, e,g,, 
the prohibition to touch verdigris, charcoal, and the skin of 
a cat {supra ^ p. 12). Fusion of clans would also explain 
those totem badges which arc .said to be composed of parts 
of different animals joined together. ‘ 

In Australia the phratries are still more important than 
in America. Messrs. Howitt and Fison, who have done so 
much to advance our knowledge of the social system of the 
Australian aborigines, have given to these exogamous 
divisions the name of classes ; but the term is objectionable, 
because it fails to convey (i) that these divisions are kinship 
divisions, and (2) that they arc intermediate divisions ; 
whereas the Greek term phratry conveys both these meanings, 
and is therefore appropriate. 

We have seen examples of Australian tribes in which 
members of any clan are free to marry members of any clan 
but their own ; but such tribes appear to be exceptional. 
Often an Australian tribe is divided into two (exogamous) 
phratries, each of which includes under it a number of totem 
clans ; and oftener still there are subphratries interposed 
between the phratry and the clans, each phratry including 
two subphratries, and the subphratries including totem clans. 
Wc will take examples of the former and simpler organisa- 
tion first. 

The Turra tribe in Yorke Peninsula, South Australia, is 
divided into two phratries, Wiltu (Eaglehawk) and Multa 
(Seal). The Eaglehawk phratry includes ten totem clans 
(Wombat, Wallaby, Kangaroo, Iguana, Wombat- Snake, 
Bandicoot, Black Bandicoot, Crow, Rock- Wallaby, and 

' H. Hale, 'The Iroquois Took of 'Third Rep.^ p. 235 ; American 
Rites ^ p. 53 sq. R’aturalist^ xviii. p. 114. 

^ GeoL Suiv. of Canada, Rep. for ^ Acad., 27th Sept. 1884, P* 203. 
iSyS-yg, p. 134B. 
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Emu) ; and the Seal phratry includes six (VVdld Goose, 
Butterfish, Mullet, Schnapper, Shark, and Salmon). The 
phratries Jre of course exogamous, but (as with the 
Choctaws, Mohegan, and, so far as appears, all the American 
phratries) any clan of the one phratry may intermarry with 
any clan of the other phratry.’ Again, the Wotjoballuk 
tribe in North-westetn Victoria is divided into two phratries 
(Krokitch and Gamutch), each of which includes three totem 
clans ; the rule of intermarriage is the same as before.*-^ The 
Ngarego and Theddora tribes in New South Wales are 
divided into two phratries, Merung (Eaglehawk) and 
Yukembruk (Crow) ; and each phratry includes eight totem 
clans.’’ 

In Australia, as in America, we have an instance of a 
tribe with its clans arranged in phratries, but with an odd 
clan unattached to a phratry. This occurs in Western 
Victoria, where there are five totem clans thus arranged : 


First phratry 
Second phratry 


\ ( 1 ) Long-Ihlled Cockatoo clan. 
1 (2; l‘elican clan, 
f (3) Hanksian Cockatoo clan. 

\ (4) Boa Snake clan. 

(5) Quail clan. 


Here clans i and 2 may marry 3, 4, 5 ; 3 and 4 may 
marry i, 2, 5 ; 5 may marry i, 2, 3, 4.’ 

But the typical Australian tribe is divided into two The t>picai 
exogamous phratries ; each of thc.se phratries is subdivided 
into two subphratries ; and these subphratrics arc subdivided dwaied 
into an indefinite number of totem clans. The phratries pjjiatnes 
being exogamous, it follows that their subdivisions (the hmr sui> 
subphratries and clans) are .so also. The well-known 
Kamilaroi tribe in New South Wales will serve as an indefinite 
example. Its subdivisions are as follows : '' — toterlr*^ 

clans. 


1 Fison and lIowitL, p. 285. ^ y 4 / ^ xiii. p. 437 n. 

- Ilowitt, in AV/^. of the Smithson. ^ Dawson, Anst/. A6or.^ p. 26 i/. 

Inst, for iSSs, p. 818. J. A. A, xii. 500. 


[Table. 
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Phratrics. 


j Diibi. 
Kupathin. 


Subphratrit*s. 


Totem Clans. 


f Muri.i 
' Ivubi. 


ji Ipai. 

( Kumbo, 


f Kangaroo, Opossum, Bandicoot, 
I Padimelon, Iguana, Black Duck, 

'j Eagleliawk, Scrub 'Furkey, Yellow- 

V Fish, Honey- Fish, Bream, 
f Fbnu, C'arpet-Snake, Black Snake, 
Red Kangaroo, Honey, Walleroo, 
( Frog, Cod-F'ish. 


In such tribes the freedom of marriage is still more 
curtailed. A subphratry is not free to marry into either 
subphratry of the other phratry ; each subphratry is re- 
stricted in its choice of partners to one subphratry of the 
other phratry ; Muri can only marry Kumbo, and versa ; 
Kubi can only marry Ipai, and vice versa. Hence (sup- 
posing the tribe to be equally distributed between the 
phratries and subphratries), whereas under the two phratry 
and clan system a man .is free to choose a wife from half 
the women of the tribe, under the phratry, subphratry, and 
clan system he is restricted in his choice to one quarter of 
the women. 

The Kiabara tribe, south of Maryborough in Queens- 
land, will furnish another example : ^ — 


Phratries. 


I Dilebi (Flood-Water), 
f Cubatine (Lightning). 


Sul)plnatries. ! Totem Clans. 


i - - - j 

f I Billing (Turtle). : 

\j Turowinc (Bat). j 

(\ Bulcoin ((kirpet- Snake). ! 

\ Bundali (Native Cat). ! 


Here Baring marries Bundah, and Turowine marries 
Bulcoin, and vice versa. 


^ The names of the .subphratries 
here given are the names of the male 
members of each. There is a corie- 
sponding female form for each, formed 
by the addition of tha to the masculine. 
Thus Muri — Matha (contracted for 
Muritha), Kubi — Kubitha, Ipai — 
Ipatha, Kumbo — Butha (contracted 
for Kumbatha) (Faison and Howitt, p. 
37 n.). In a tribe of Western Victoria 
the feminine termination is heear 
(Dawson, Austr. Abor., p. 26) ; in a 
Queensland tribe it is an (Fison and 


Howitt, p. 33) ; in some tribes it is 
nn or (Ridley, in Brough .Smyth, 
ii. p. 288). The tribe at Wide Bay, 
Queensland, appears to have five sub- 
phratries, with male and female names 
(Ridley, /oc. ciL). In some tribes the 
male and female names of 4;he sub- 
phratries are distinct words (see 
J. A. I., xiii. pp. 300, 343, 34S). In 
describing the rules of marriage and 
descent these feminine forms or names 
are for simplicity’s sake omitted. 

2/. A. /., xiii. 336, 341. 
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A remarkable feature of the Australian social organi- The divi- 
sation is that divisions of one tribe have their recognised ^(^straUan 
equivalents <»in other tribes, whose languages, including the tribes have 
names for the tribal divisions, are quite different. A native J-ea!gnised 
who travelled far and wide through Australia stated that equivalents 
“ he was furnished with temporary wives by the various 
tribes with whom he .sojourned in his travels ; that his right 
to these women was recognised as a matter of course ; and 
that he could always ascertain whether they belonged to the 
divi^on into which he could legally marry, ‘ though the 
places were 1000 miles apart, and the languages quite 
different* ” ^ Again, it is said that in cases of distant 
tribes it can be shown that the class divisions correspond 
with each other, as for instance in the classes of the Flinders 
river and Mitchell river tribes ; and these tribes are separated 
by 400 miles of country, and by many intervening tribes. 

But for all that, class corresponds to class in fact and in 
meaning and in privileges, although the name may be quite 
different and the totems of each dissimilar.’* ^ Particular 
information, however, as to the equivalent divisions is very 
scanty.*^ Hence it often happens that husband and wife 
speak different languages and continue to do so after 
marriage, neither of them ever thinking of changing his or 
her dialect for that of the other."* Indeed, in some tribes 
of Western Victoria a man is actually forbidden to marry a 
wife who. speaks the same dialect as himself; and during 
the preliminary visit which each pays to the tribe of the 
other neither is permitted to speak the language of the tribe 
whom he or she is visiting.^ This systematic correspondence 


1 Fison and IlowiU, p. 53 sq, ; cj\ 
Brough Smyth, i. p. 91. 

2 J, A. /., xiii. p. 300. 

^ For a few particulars see Fison 
and Howitt, 38, 40 ; Brough Smyth, 
ii. 288 ; J. A. xiii. 304, 306, 346, 
xiv. 348 sq., 351. 

^ Nat. Tr. of S, Au^fr.^ p. 249. 

^ Dawson, Ausir. Abor.^ 27, 30 ; 

cf Fison and Howitt, p. 276. The 
custom observed in some places of 
imposing silence on women for a long* 
time after marriage may possibly be a 
relic of the custom of marrying women 
of a different tongue {cf Haxthausen, 


Transkaitka^ia^ i. 200 ; ///., ii. 23 ; 

Krauss, SudsL, p. 450 ; Ilahn, 
A/bancs. i. 147). Hence loo 

perhaps the folk-lore incident of the 
silent biide {f. (Irimm, Kinder und 
Ilmtsntahnhen^^o. 3; Crane, TopiHar 
Italian 7 'alcs^ p. 54 sq.). In a modern 
Greek folk -talc which presents some 
points of resemblance to the legend of 
Pcleus and Thetis the .silent l>ridc is a 
Nereid ; hence Schmidt conjectures 
with great probability that the ex- 
pression of Sophocles, quoted by the 
scholiast on Pindar, Nem, iv. 60 
'ydfxovs), means that Thetis 
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between the intermarrying divisions of distinct and distant 
tribes, with the rights which it conveys to the members of 
these divisions, points to sexual communism Oii a scale to 
which there is perhaps no parallel elsewhere, certainly not 
in North America, where marriage is always within the 
tribe, though outside the eland But even in Australia a 
man is always bound to marry within a certain kinship 
group ; that group may extend across the whole of Australia, 
but nevertheless it is exactly limited and defined. If endo- 
gamy is used in the sense of prohibition to marry oi\tside 
of a certain kinship group, whether that group be exclusive 
of, inclusive of, or identical with the man’s own group, then 
marriage among the totem societies of Australia, America, 
and India is both exogamous and endogamous ; a man is 
forbidden to marry either within his own clan or outside of 
a certain kinship group." 

Native Australian traditions as to the origin of these 
various tribal divisions, though small credit can be given to 
them, deserve to be mentioned. Tlie Dicri tribe has a legend 
that mankind married promiscuously till Muramura (Good 
Spirit) ordered that the tribe should be divided into branches 
which were to be called after objects animate and inanimate 
(dogs, mice, emus, iguanas, rain, etc.), the members of each 
division being forbidden to intermarry.'^ The tribes of 
Western Victoria, whose totems are long-billed cockatoo, 
pelican, banksian cockatoo, boa snake, and quail, say that 
their progenitor was a long- billed cockatoo who had a 


was silent during her iimnied life (U. 
Schmidt, / 'olhslchcn dcr Nett<;ncilu'}t^ 
|). ij 6). Amongst tlie Carihs the 

language of the men dififered to some 
extent from that of the women (see 
Rochefort, lint, des lies Ati lilies^ p. 
350; La Borde, “Relation de 
I’origine, etc., des Caraibcs,” in Rec. 
da divers voj>ai,vs /a/t^ eii Afr. ef an 
PA mar., Paris, 1684, j)p. 4, 39; 

llumholdt, Raise in die AequiiWitial 
Gegcudeii de,s A^enan Conti/ie/iis^ iv. 
204 (llaufrs (Tcrinaii trans.); Tm 
Thurn, Auion^i^ the J/idia/n 0/ Guiana^ 
186 ; Lucien de Rosny, Jxs lies 
A Jit Hies, 23, 261}. So amongst the 
Mhayas in T’araguay" (Azara, 


dans P Anieriqite AHridiona/c, ii. p. 
106). In the Booandik tribe, South 
AustiaJia, persons connected by 
marriage talk to each other in a low 
whining voice and use words different 
fiom those in common use (Mrs. James 
Smith, I'/ie Booandik I'ribe, p. 5). 

i First Rep,, p. 63. Between 
North-American trilres “there w'ere no 
intermairiages, no social intercourse, 
no intermingling of any kind, except 
that of mortal strife’' (Dodge, Our Wild 
Indians, p. 45). 

Cf. First Rep., loe. at. ; As. Quart. 
Rc 7 \, July 1886, p, 89 i(j. 

^ A'af. 7 'r. of S. A it sir., p. 260 

rq. 
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banksian cockatoo to wife ; their children, taking their clan 
from their mother, were Banksian Cockatoos ; but, being 
forbidden hy the laws of consanguinity to marry with each 
other, they had to introduce “ fresh flesh,*’ which could only 
be done by marriage with strangers ; so they got wives from 
a distance, and hence the introduction of the pelican, snake, 
and quail totems. ‘ • 

(3) Rii/es of Descent. — In a large majority of the totem \n a large 
tribes at present known to us in Australia and North 
Amc;rica descent is in the female line, i.e. the children the desoMit 
belong to the totem clan of their mother, not to that 
their father. In Australia the proportion of tribes with female line 
female to those with male descent is as four to one ; in 
America it is between three and two to one. The table 
which follo'^vs is a very rough one. For instance, the 
Western Australians, given as one tribe, no doubt include 
many ; and it is possible that the Western Victorian tribes 
given on Dawson’s authority may include some tribes 
mentioned separately by other authorities. 


Table of Male and Female Descent, 

Australia. — Female Descent. — i, We.st Australians ivmai*- 
(Grey, ii. 226; Brough Smyth, ii. 267); 2 and 3 . 
Ngarego and Theddora (/. A. /., xiii. 437); 4, Wakelbura Australia 
(/, A. /., xii. 43) ; 5, Kunandaburi {ibl) ; 6, Mukjarawaint 
{ibl) ; 7, yerrunthully (/. A. /,, xiii. 339, 342); 8, Koogo- 
Bathy {ib., 339, 343); 9, Kombinegherry (/A, 340, 343); 

10, Wonghibon xiv, 348, 350); 1 1, Barknji 349, 

350) ; 12, Ta-ta-thi (/A) ; 13, Keramin {ib.) ; 14, Wiraijuri 
{id., xiii. 436); 15, Wolgal {ib., 437); 16, Wotjoballuk 
{Smithson. Rep. for 188 j, p. 818) ; 16-26, Western Victorian 
tribes, ten in number (Dawson, Aust. Ab., i sq., 26) ; 27, 
Wa-imbio (Fison and Howitt, 291 ; Brough Smyth, i. 86); 

28, Port Lincoln tribe {Nat. Tr. of S. Aust,, 222) ; 29, 
Kamilaroi (Fison and Howitt, 43, 68) ; 30, Mount Gambicr 
tribe {ib., 34); 31, Darling River tribe (fA) ; 32, Mackay 
tribe, Queensland {ib.). 

* ^ Dawson, Austr. Abor.^ p. 27. 


VOL. 1 
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Male Male Descent, — i, Turra (Fison and Howitt, 285; 

'tiunolemm/- 44 ) ; 2, Narriiiycri (/. A. /., xii. 44, 508 ; A"at. 

Australia. Tr, of S. Aust.^ p. 1 2) ; 3, Kulin (/. A, /., xii. -44, 507) ; 4, 
Aldolino'a ( /. A. /., xii. 506) ; 5, Wolj^al {ibl) ; 6, Ikula — 
partly male ( /. A, /., xii. 5^9)1 7> Kiabara ( /. /., xiii. 

336, 341) ; 8, Mycoolon (/. yi. xiii. 339, 343) ; a large 
tribe or group of tribes (no names given) to the south of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria (/. A. /., xii, 504). The Gournditch- 
Mara have male descent, but among them the rule of 
exogamy has disappeared (Fison and Ilowitt, p. 275 sq^I), 
With regard to the Kurnai in Victoria, after all the 
explanations of Messrs. Fison and Howitt, it remains un- 
certain whether descent in that tribe is female or male. The 
existence of sex totems among them (which Messrs. Fison 
and Howitt took as evidence that descent was “ male as to 
boys, female as to girls ”) proves nothing. The tribe is 
organised in local districts, and apparently a man may take 
a wife neither from his father’s nor his mother’s district 
(Fison and Howitt, p. 226 sq?). How deceitful inferences 
from local prohiVjitions may be appears from Dawson’s 
account of the Western Victorian tribes. Among these 
tribes a man may not marry into his father’s tribe (which 
seems to be a local division). From this one might infer 
that descent was male. But in addition to these local 
exogamous divisions, there are among these tribes totem 
clans, and children belong to their mother’s clan and may 
not marry into it. Therefore in these tribes descent is after 
all female (Dawson Aust, Abor., p. 26). 

Female AMERICA. — Female Descent, — i, Thlinkcts (A. Krause, 

thrtoiei^ Tlmket-Ind., p. 231 sq.) ; 2, British Columbians (Mayne, 
m America. i>V. Columb.^ 258); 3, Haidas {Geol, Snrv, of Canada^ Rep, 
for iSjS-yg, p. I34ii); 4, Loucheux {Smithson, Rep, for 
jS66, p. 315); 5, Kutchin (Dali, Alaska, p. 197); 6, 

Iroquois (Moigan, League of the Iroquois, 83 ; id., A, S., 
64) ; 7, Wyandots or Hurons {First Report, 60 ; Morgan, 
A. S., 153); B, Bella Coola Indians, British Columbia 
{Original- Mittheil,, etc., i. p. 186); 9-17, Creeks, Seminoles, 
Hitchetes, Yoochees, Alabamas, Coosatees, Natchez (Gatschet, 
Migration Legend of the Creek Indians, p. 153; Morgan, 
A. S., 160 sq.\ Archmlogia Americana, ii. p. 109); 18, 19, 
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Choctaws, Cherokecs {ilrchceol. Amen, loc. cit. ; Morgan, op. 
city 162, 164); 20, Lenape or Delawares (Morgan, op. cit.y 
166, 172); ^21, 22, Otoes and Missouris (Morgan, op. cit.y 
156) ; 23, Mandans (Morgan, op. cii.y i 58) ; 24, Minnitarccs 
{ib.y 159); 25, Upsarokas or Crows {ib,y 159); 26, Chickasas 
{ib.y 163); 27, Menominccs {ib.y 170); 28, Munsccs {ib.y 
173); 29, Mohcgans (//;., 174); 30, Pequots (//;.); 

Narragansetts {ib^\ 32, Moquis (Bourke, Snake DancCy p. 

230); 33, Goajiros [l^roc. Roy, Geogr. Soc.y December 1885, 

P- 790) ; 34, Arawaks (Brett, Ind, Tr. of Gnianay 98 ; Ini 
Thurn, Among the Indians of Guiana y p. 185). 

Male Descent . — i, Omahas {Third Rep.y 225 ; Morgan, MaIc 
op. at., 155J; 2, I’unkaa (Morgan, loc. cit.) \ 3, lowas 

(Morgan, 156); 4, Kaws (ib.) ; 5, Winncbagocs (?V/., i 5 7; ; m Animcd. 
6, Ojibways (id.y 166 ; Collect. Minnesota 11 is tor. Soc.. v. ]>. 

42); 7, Pottawatamics (Morgan, op. cit.y 167); 8, Miamis 
{id.y 168); 9, Shawaices {id.y 169); 10, Sauks and Foxes 
{id.y 170); II, Blood Blackfect {id.y 171); 12, Piegan 
Blackfeet {ibi)\ 13, Abenakis {id.. 175). 

As to the totem tribes of Africa, descent among the Rules as to 
Damaras is in the female linc,^ and there are traces of 
female kin among the Bechuanas." Among the Bakalai m Afnea 
property descends in the male line, but this is not a con- 
elusive proof that descent is so reckoned ; ^ all the clans in 
the neighbourhood of the Bakalai have female descent both 
for blood and property.^ In Bengal, where there is a con- 
siderable body of totem tribes, Mr. Risley says that after 
careful search he and his coadjutors have found no tribe 
with female descent, and only a single trace of it in one.’ 

Colonel Dalton, however, states that the Kasias in Bengal 
are divided into exogamous tribes with descent in the female 
line ; and with regard to this people he mentions, on the 


^ Andersson, l.ake Ni^aniiy p. 221. 

- Casalis, The Inisutosy p. 179 stj. 

^ Because pro])erty may descend in 
the male, while kinship is traced in the 
female line, as with the natives of 
Western Australia (Grey, Journals y ii. 
230, 232 s^.) and some Victorian tribes 
^ (Dawson, Austral. Aborigines , 7, 26). 

, In Mota, Banks IsSlands, where kinship 
I is traced in the female line, landed 
, property descends in the female line 


{i.e. to sister’s children), but personal 
j)roperty in the male line {i.e. Ut suns) ; 
but the practice is for the sons lo 
redeem the land w'ith the person.d 
prt»perty. See the Rev. R. H. (!o(b 
rington, in IVans. and Proi. Roy. So,, 
of P'icloriay xvi. p. iig sij. 

Du Chadlu, Journey lo A.skan^:^o 
Tandy 429 ; id.y Equal. Afr.y 308 t^q. 

^ As. Quart. Rev.y July 1886, p. 
94. 
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authority of Colonel Yule, that ‘‘some individuals have a 
superstitious objection to particular kinds of food, and will 
not allow such to be brought into their houses,' Is not this 
superstition,’' asks Colonel Dalton very properly, “ connected 
with their tribal divisions as amongst the Oraons of Chota 
Nagpur and the Bcchuanas of Africa, who cannot eat the 
animal after which their tribe is named ? ” At least if 
this is not totemism, it is uncommonly like it} In the 
exogamous clans or “ motherhoods ” of the Garos in Bengal 
descent is also in the female line, and some of the Garo 
legends point to totemism." It is remarkable either that 
these examples should have been overlooked by Mr. Rislcy 
and his coadjutors or that both these tribes should have 
exchanged female for male kinship within the fourteen ® 
years which elapsed between the publication of Colonel 
Dalton’s work and Mr. Rislcy’s paper. With regard to the 
other undoubtedly totem tribes of Bengal (Oraons, etc.), we 
may take it on Mr. Rislcy’s authority that descent is in the 
male line. 

In the Australian tribal organisation of two phratrics, 
four subphratrics, and totem clans, there occurs a peculiar 
form of descent of which no plausible explanation has yet 
been offered. It seems that in all tribes thus organised the 
children arc born into the subphratry neither of their father 
nor of their mother, and that descent in such cases is cither 
female or male, according as the subphratry into which the 
children arc born is the companion subphratry of their 
mother’s or of their father’s subphratry. In the former case 
we have what may be called indirect female descent ; in the 
latter, indirect male descent. But it is only in the sub- 
phratry that descent is thus indirect. In the totem clan it 
is always direct ; the child belongs to the clan either of its 
mother or of its father. Thus in the typical Australian 
organisation, descent, whether female or male, is direct in the 
phratry, indirect in the subphratry, and direct in the clan. 
To take examples, the following is the scheme of descent, so 
far as the phratries and subphratrics are concerned, in the 
Kamilaroi. 

‘ Vahon, statements in the /ndi’au Antiquary,] 

Dalton, op. cit., 6o, 63. viii. {1879) P- 205 ; but these may be ’ 

Or seven years, if we accept the borrowed from Colonel Dalton. 
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Phratries. 


Male. 

Marries 

Children aie 

Dilbi . 

r 

Muri. 

Kumbo. 

Ipai. 

i 

Kubi. 

Ipai. 1 

Kumbo. 

Ku path in 

. / 
i 

Ipai. 

Kuml>o. 

Kubi. 

Muri. ] 

Muri. 

Kubi. 


Inciirect 

female 

descent. 


This is ati example of indirect female descent, because 
the children belong to the companion subphratry of their 
mother, not to the companion subphratry of their father. 

But in the totems the female descent is direct ; e.g. if the 
father is Muri-Kangaroo and the mother is Kumbo-Emu, 
the children will be Ipai'Emu ; if the mother is Kumbo- 
Bandicoot the children will be Ipai-Bandicoot.^ 

The following is the scheme of descent in the Kiabara indirect 


T‘hratrics. 

■ 

Male. 

Mai ne<s 

Children aie 

Dilebi • 


Haring 

Bundah. 

Turowine. 

Turowinc. 

Bulcoin. 

l^aring. 

Cubatine 

. .( 

Hulcoin. 

Bundah, 

Turowine. 

1 Baring. 

1 

Ihimlah. 

Bulcoin. 


This is an example of indirect male descent, because the 
children belong to the companion subphratry of their 
father, not to the companion subphratry of their mother. 

We have no information as to the totems, but on the 
analogy of indirect female descent we should expect them 
to be taken from the father. This at any rate is true of a 
large tribe or group of tribes to the south of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria ; their rules of marriage and descent, so far as 
concerns the subphratries, arc like those of the Kiabara, and 
the totems (which at the lower Leichhardt river are the 
names of fish) are inherited from father to son." 

In some Australian tribes sons take their totem from Father’s 
their father and daughters from their mother. Thus the Irinsmittcd 
Dieri in South Australia are divided into two phratries, to sons, 
each of which includes under it sixteen totem clans 

t Fison and • llowitt, p. 37 sq. ; to whom we arc indebted for this infor- daughters, 
y. A, /., xiii. 335, 341, 344. mation, omits to j^ive the names of the 

2 r. A. /., xiii. 336, 341. tribe and its subdivisions. 

A. /,, xii. 504. Mr. Howitt, 
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father’s 
totcaii to 
son'^, and 
of inolluT s 
totem to 
daii^ht(M s. 


(Caterpillar, Mullet, Dog, Rat, Kangaroo, Frog, Crow, 
etc.) ; ^ and if a Dog man marries a Rat worqan, the sons 
of this marriage are Dogs and the daughters are Rats." 
The Ikula (Morning Star) tribe, at the head of the Great 
Australian Bight, has, with certain exceptions, the same rule 
of descent.’^ The tribe includes four totem clans, namely, 
Budera (Root), Kura (Native Dog), ^BudCi (Digger), and 
Weniing (Wombat). The rules of marriage and descent are 
as follows : — 

I oNIale. M.mu'i 


( (f.) Kura 

(m.)‘* Budera • -! ' or 

i I , Weniing 

( (f.) Budera . 

(m.) Kiua • ■‘J i or 

[ (f.)Budu . 

(m.) Budu . ‘ (f.) Wenun;^ . 

(in.) tVeiiunjj; . ' (f.) Budu 

i 

Here, in all cases except two, the son takes his totem 
from his father, the daughter from her mother. The excep- 
tions are where Budera (m.) marries Wenung (f.), and where 
Kura (m.) marries Budu (f.) ; in both which cases the 
children, whether sons or daughters, take their father’s totem. 
This, combined with the fact that no male of Budu or 
Wenung is allowed to marry a female of Budera or Kura, 
points, as Mr. Howitt says, to a superiority of Budera and 
Kura over Budu and Wenung. 

It is obvious that the totems of the Dicri and Ikula are 
not sex totems. A sex totem is confined to members of 
one sex ; whereas all the totems of the Dieri and Ikula arc 
common to both men and women. It is of these totems 
(and not of sex totems) that it may be said in the words of 
Messrs. Fison and Howitt, that descent is “ male as to boys, 
female as to girls .” '' 

^ .'L /., xii. 500. nile of descent (sons belong to the 

- Letter of Mr. S. Ciason to the mother’s, daughteis to the father’s 
present writer. A, /., xii. 509, family) is observed in the islands of 

^ m, =male ; f. — female. T.eti, Moa, and Labor (Riedel, oJ>. a'/., 

^ A. /., xii. 45. The opposite pp. 384, 392). f 


j Chilihtn are I 

I (m.) Jhulera ; (f.) Kura. j 

! I 

(m.) and (f.) Budera. ! 

j (m.) Kura ; (f.) Biideia. j 

j (m.) and (f.) Kura, 
j (m.) Budu ; (f.) Weiuing. 
j (ni.) Wenung ; (f.) Budu. 
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Besides the tribes whose line of descent is definitely Tribes 
fixed in the female or male line, or, as with the Dieri and 
Ikula, half-way between the two, there arc a number of female and 
tribes which are wavering between female and male descent ; "^!sceni 
amongst whom, in otlicr words, a child may be entered in 
cither his mother’s or his father’s clan. After the researches 
of Bachofen, M‘Lennan, and Morgan, we may be sure that 
such a wavering marks a transition from female to male 
descent, and not conversely. Among the Haidas, children 
rcgiftarly belong to the totem clan of their mother ; but in 
very exceptional cases, when the clan of the father is 
reduced in numbers, the newly born child may be given to 
the father’s sister to suckle. It is then spoken of as belong- 
ing to the paternal aunt, and is counted to its father’s clan.^ 
Amongst the Delawares descent is regularly in the female 
line ; but it is possible to transfer a child to its father’s clan 
by giving it one of the names which are appropriated to 
the father’s clan/ A similar practice prevails with the 
Shawnees, except that with them male descent is the rule 
and transference to the mother’s clan (or any other clan) by 
naming is the exception.'^ In the Hervey Islands, South 
Pacific, the parents settled beforehand whether the child 
should belong to the father’s or mother’s clan. The father 
usually had the preference, but sometimes, when the father’s 
clan was one which was bound to furnish human victims 
from its ranks, the mother had it adopted into her clan by 
having the name of her totem pronounced over it.‘‘ In 
Samoa at the birth of a child the father’s totem was usually 
prayed to first ; but if the birth was tedious, the mother’s 
totem was invoked ; and whichever happened to be invoked 
at the moment of birth was the child’s totem for life:'* 

These modes of effecting the change of kin touched only Transfer- 
the children; others affected the children through the"^”^,^,^^ 
mother ; they were transferred to their father’s clan by the from 
previous transference of the mother. This, as McLennan 

clan, 

^ GeoL Suf'iK of Canada^ Ref, for ^ Turner, Sa/fioa^ p. 78 The 

jSjS-yQi p. I34n. child might thus be transferred to a 

^ Morgan, A. .S'., p. 172 sq. clan which was that neither of his 

3 169. father noi of his mother (see above, 

* Gill, Myths and Songs of the South p. 51). 

Pacific y p. 36. 
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m father’s 
to fathoj ’s 
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has observed, was pcrliaps the intention and doubtless must 
have been the effect of the custom in Guinea of dedicating 
one wife to the husband's Bossum or god.^ The transfer- 
ence of the wife to the husband’s clan seems to have been 
the intention of smearing bride and bridegroom with each 
other’s blood.“ Amongst some of the totem clans of Bengal 
the bride is transferred to the husband’s clan by ceremoni- 
ously eating or drinking with him.^ Another mode is to 
purchase the woman and her offspring. Amongst the 
Banyai on the Zambesi, if the husband . gives nothing', the 
children of the marriage belong to the wife’s family ; but if 
he gives so many cattle to his wife’s parents the children 
are his."^ In the Watubela Islands between New Guinea 
and Celebes a man may cither pay for his wife before 
marriage, or he may, without paying, live as her husband 
in her parents’ house, working for her and her parents. In 
the former case the children belong to him ; in the latter 
they belong to his wife’s family, but he may acquire them 
subsequently by paying the price/* So in Sumatra.*^ 
Similarly in some Californian tribes, the husband must live 
with his wife’s family and work for them till he has paid 
the full price for her and her children ; the children of a 
wife who has not been paid for are regarded as bastards, 
and treated with contempt.'^ 

The couvade or custom in accordance with which the 


^ VOLtninan, ]\xtnarihal 'J'/hory^ 
•235 J Jiosnicin’s “(iuinca,’’ in 
l^inkcrton's Voyage’s and Travels^ xvi. 
420. 

- Dalttm, Eth. of p. 220. 

In sonu‘ parts of New (luinea bude 
and l)ride<j;rooin draw blood from each 
other's forehe;uls (.S. ]\I idler, Eei'cu 
* en Ondorzockinycn in den Indistlnni 
Arthipch i. p. 105). In Henjial the 
ceremony aj^pears to have usually de- 
generated into .smcaiing each other 
with red lead (Dalton, op. t/V., 160, 
194, 216, 253, 319). The blood of 
animals, wlien used for this jiurpose, 
as by tlie lyvaks, may be a snbstitule 
for tliat of the bride and britlcgroom ; 
possibly it may be the blood of the 
totem (Tcrelaer, Etlmofy. Beschrijv, 
dor Tajaks^ p. 52 ; TijdM'hvift v. 
Indisihe TnaU Land- en I'b/kenknndo, 


x\v. (1879) p. 116; Ans/and, l6th 
June 1884, p. ; /onrnah of James 
Brooke., Rajah of Sarazoal^ i. p. 204 ; 
Carl bock, Hcad-Hitniers of Borneo. 
p. 222). 

^ Dalton, op. cif., 193, 216; rf. 
Lewin, IVi/d Rates of Sonth-Easiern 
India y 177 fy. 

^ Livingstone, Travels in S. Afr.y 
622 si], ; f, M‘Lcnnan, Patriarchal 
Theory 324 sq. 

Riedel, Dc ^htik- en kioesharige 
rass'cn tnssehen Papua en .Seiches y 205 
sq. 

Marsden, Hist, of Snmatray 257 
sq. ; Schreiber, Die Battas in ihrem 
Je/haltniss zu den Malaien von 
Snmatray p. 34 ; Jimghuhn, Die 
Battalander auf .Sujnatray ii. 1 3 1 sq. 

5 ' liancroft, Native Races of the 
Pacific .States y i. 350. 
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_iusband takes to his bed and is treated as an invalid when 
lis wife has ^given birth to a child, is perhaps a fiction convade 
’ntended to transfer to the father those rights over the ^airiage 
:hildren which, under the previous system of mother-kin, ^ 

lad been enjoyed by the mother alone.^ The same may been 
possibly be the intention of the apparently widespread 
custom of men dressing as women and women as men at children to 
marriage. Thus in the Greek island of Cos the bridegroom 
was attired as a woman when he received his bride.” In dan. 
Central Africa a Masai man dre.sses as a girl for a month 
after marriage.^ Argive brides wore false beards when 
they slept with their husbands.^ The Alsatian custom of 
men dressing as women and women as men at the vintage 
festival is clearly part of an old marriage ceremony.'^ But 
perhaps all these mummeries arc to be otherwise explained. 

Lastly, the transference of the child to the father’s clan c^^stom 
may be the object of a ceremony observed by the Todas observed 
in Southern India. When the wife has gone seven months 
with her first child she retires with her husband to the seventh 
forest, where, at the foot of a tree, she receives from her projjnancy. 
husband a bow and arrows. She asks him, “ What is the 
name of your bow ? ” each clan apparently having a different 
name for ils bow. The question and answer are repeated 
three times. She then deposits the bow and arrows at the 
foot of the tree. The pair remain on the spot all night, 
eating a meal in the evening and another in the morning 
before they return homc,^ 

As a rule, perhaps, members of the same totem clan do of 
not eat each other. To this, however, there arc large excep- pi^nibai- 
tions. The Kurnai and Maneroo observe the rule, eating 
their slain enemies but not their slain friends/ But tribes 


^ This is the view of Ilachofen, 
Mutterrecht^ 255 sq. ; Giraud-Teulon, 
Les origiiici du manage ei de la 
families, 138 sq.\ Post, Die Anfiuig^e 
des Staats- and Rcchfslebem^ iS ; and 
(with some limitations) Zmigrodzki, 
Die Mutter bei den Volkcrn des arischm 
Stammes^ 270. 

^ Plutarch, Qit. Gr.^ 58. 

I ® J. Thomson, Through Masai Land^ 
^42. 

^ riutaich, De wul, virt,^ 4, 


Mannhardt, Der Batwihulius, 
314. For foims of maniaj^e as means 
of communicating fertility to the fields 
rj. ih.^ 480 \q, ; id.^ MvfhoL Torsch.y 
340 ; Wilken, in Dc Jndtsche Cids^ 
June 1884, pf). 958, 962. 

^ Marshall, Traveh among the 
7 'odas, 214 sq. The Todas ha\e male 
descent for themselves, but retain female 
descent for their sacred cattle (/^., 132). 

Fison and Howitt, 214, 218, 223 
^q. 
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Rules of about the Gulf of Carpentaria after a battle eat their slain 
isin among t»ut not their enemies ; and amongst them children, 

totem when they die, are caten.^ Some Victorian tribes kill their 

clans. new-born children, eat them, and give them to their elder 

children to eat, believing that the latter will thus possess the 
strength of the babes in addition to their own/"^ In some 
parts of New South Wales it was the custom for the first- 
born child of every woman to be eaten by the tribe as part 
of a religious ceremony.^ The eating of aged relations^ is 
intelligible on the principle that “ the life is not allowed to 
go out of the family.” Some of the Victorian tribes, who 
ate their relations but not their enemies nor members of a 
different tribe, asserted that they did so, not to gratify their 
appetites, but only as a symbol of respect and regret for the 
dead. They only ate the bodies of relations wdio had died 
by violence.'' The Dieri have exact rules according to 
which they partake of the flesh of dead relations ; the 
mother eats of her children and the children eat of their 
mother ; but the fidher does not eat of his offspring, nor the 
offspring of their father.® This custom points to the time 
when the Dieri had female kinship, when therefore the father, 
as a member of a different tribe, had no right to partake of 
his child. The eating of dead relations is parallel to the 
custom of smearing the person with the juices which exude 
from their decaying corpses."^ The object of these and 
similar ceremonies (see above, p. 42 sq?) is to keep the life, 
regarded as incarnate in the body and blood of the kinsmen, 
within the circle of the kin. Hence in some tribes at cir- 
cumcision boys are laid on a platform, formed by the living 
bodies of the tribesmen,^ and when the tooth is knocked out 
they are seated on the shoulders of men on whose breast 
the blood flows and is not wiped away.'' The blood of the 

^ J' S., /., xiii. 2S3. Dawson, Austr, Abor.^ 67. 

- Tratis. Ethn. Sor., New Scries, i. Nab. 7 'r. of S. Austra/ia, p. 274. 

" Fison and Ilowitt, 243 sq, ; 

Brough Smyth, ii. 31 1. Riedel, op, cit., p. 308. 

^ For examples see JouniaU of « Nat. Tr. of S. A list r., 230 ; 
James Brooke,, Rajah of Sarawak,, i. p. Brough Smyth, i. 75 n. ; Eyre, 

209 ; Garcilasso de la Vega, Rqvat Journals, ii. p. 335. 

Commentaries of the Incas, i. i. 12 ; « Collins, Account of the English 

Riedel, op, cit,, p. 267; Herodotus, Colony of N.S.IV., London, 1798, 

iv. 26 ; Mela, ii. i. 9. p. 580. 
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tribe is not allowed to be spilt on the ground, but is received 
on the bodies of tribesmen. Bleeding is a native Australian 
cure for headache, etc. ; but in performing the operation 
they are very careful not to spill any of the blood on the 
ground, but sprinkle it on each other.^ Similarly when 
bleeding is done as a means of producing rain, the blood is 
made to flow on men, not on the ground.*^ Another form 
of transferring the blood, i.e. the life of the kin, is seen in 
an Australian funeral ceremony ; the relations gash them- 
selves li^ver the corpse till it and the grave are covered with 
their blood ; this is said to strengthen the dead man and 
enable him to rise in another country.*^ Among some South 
American tribes the bones of deceased relations are ground 
into powder, mixed with a liquid, and so swallowed.* 

When a North American tribe is on the march, the 'I'otem 
members of each totem clan camp together, and the clans grouped 
, arc arranged in a fixed order in camp, the whole tribe being together 
arranged in a great circle or in several concentric circles.^ viiinJIo^aiKi 
When the tribe lives in settled villages or towns, each clan 
has its separate ward.® The clans of the Osages are divided 
into war clans and peace clans ; when they arc out on the 

buffalo hunt, they camp on opposite sides of the tribal 

circle ; and the peace clans are not allowed to take animal 
life of any kind ; they must therefore live on vegetables 
unless they can obtain meat in exchange for vegetables 
from the war clans.' Members of the same claii arc buried 

together and apart from those of other clans ; hence the 

remains of husband and wife, belonging as they do to 
separate clans, do not rest together.® It is remarkable that 


* Angas, Sai'Ui^c Life and Seenes in 
Australia and New Zealand^ i. l lo 

- AW. 7>. of S. Anst., 277. 
liiough Smyth, ii. 274 ; Grey, 
/onrn., ii. 332 ; A. /., \iii. 134 S(/, 

* J. G, Muller, Gesch. der Amerik. 
Urreligioncn, 289 sq, ; x\. R. Wallace, 
Travels on the Amazon and Rio Nei^ro^ 
p. 498, Artcmi&ia drank the ashes 
of Mausolus (Aldus Gelliiis, x. 18 ; 
Valerius Maximus, iv. 6, 5). On the 

question of American cannibalism (f 
|iiller, op, rit.^ p. 144 sq, ; R. I. 
wdge, Hzinting Grounds of the Great 
test, p. 420. 

f'*’ First Rep., 64; Third Rep., 219 


sq. ; American Naturalist, xviii. p. 
1 1 3 sq. 

Gatschet, Migration Legend of the 
Creek Indian 154; Bourke, Snake 
Dance, 229 ; Acad., 27th Sept. 1884, 
p. 203. 

7 The Rev. J. Owen Dorsey, in 
American Naturalist, xviii. p. 113. 

^ Adair, Hist. Amer. Pnd. 183 sq . ; 
Morgan, A. S., 83 sq. ; Brinton, 'J'he 
I.enapc and their I.egends, 54 ; id.. 
Myths of the N'ew World, 87 n. ; A. 
Hodgson, Letters from North America, 
i. p. 259; Dalton, Eth. of Be fig., 
56 ; cf. Robertson Smith, Kinship 
and Marriage in Early Arabia, ^i$sq. 
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among the Thlinkcts the body must always be carried to 
the funeral pyre and burned by men of another totem, ^ and 
the presents distributed on these occasions by the repre- 
sentatives of the deceased must always be made to men of 
a different clan.^ 


Here we must revert to the religious side of totemism, 
in order to consider some facts which have emerged from 
the study of its social aspect. We have seen that some 
phratries, both in America and Australia, bear the 'names 
of animals ; and in the case of the Thlinkets and Mohegans 
we have seen reason to believe that the animals which give 
their names to the phratries were once clan totems. The 
same seems to hold of the names of the Australian phratries, 
Laglehawk, Crow, and Seal, or at least of the two former. 
For Eaglehawk and Crow are clan totems in other tribes, 
and arc, besides, important figures in Australian mythology. 4, 
Eaglehawk and Crow, as names of phratries, extended 
over a large part of Victoria and over the greater part of 
the extreme west of New South Wales.” They arc clan 
totems of the Dieri in South Australia,^ the Mukjarawaint 
in Western Victoria,^' and the Ta-ta-thi and the Kcramin 
tribes in New South Wales.^ The eaglehawk is besides 
a clan totem of the Kamilaroi in New South Wales, ^ the 
Mycoolon in Queensland,*' the Barinji in New South Walcs,^'^ 
and the Kuinmurbura ^in Queensland.^^ The crow is 
further a clan totem of the Turra tribe,^“ and the Mount 
Gambier tribe in South Australia,^^ the Kunandaburi in 
Queensland,^ ^ and of the Wonghibon in New South Wales.^^ 
Among the Dieri the eaglehawk was supposed to inflict a 
penalty for violating a rule in connection with the knocking 


^ llolmbcig, op. (it.y 324. 

Krause, Dio Tliii/cif-Judiarier, 223. 

3 Ab among the Chickasas, Thlin* 
ketbj and Mohegans in America; and 
the Turra, Ngarego, and Theddora 
tribes in Australia (see above, pp. 
56.58, 60 The siibphratries of 

the Kiabara also bear animal names. 
See above, }>. 62. 

^ J. A. xiii. 437, u. I ; Fison 
and Howitt, 322. 


•> /. A. /., xii. 500 ; id., xiii. 338. 
^ A/., xii. 45. 

^ Id., xiv. 349. 

^ Id., xii. 500, xiii. 

Id., xiii. 303, 339. 

Id., xiv. 348. 

Id., xiii. 336, 344. 

Id., xii. 45. 

Fison and Howitt, i68. 

xii. 45, xiii. 338. 

Jd., xiv. 348. 
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out the teeth at initiation.^ Among the Kuriiai the eagle- 
hawk is greatly reverenced ; his plumes and talons were 
used in necrSmancy ; and he figures in their stories in 
company with the little owl.“ The Kurnai also reverence 
the crow as one of their ancestors,^ and consult it as a bird 
of omen.'^ According to a Victorian myth, the crow and 
the eaglchawk were t?he progenitors, or among the pro- 
genitors, of the human race, and now shine as stars in the 
sky.^ According to another Victorian myth the eagle and 
the cttDw were the creators of the world, and divided the 
Murray blacks into two classes (clans or phratries), the Eagle- 
hawk and Crow.^' 

Further, there arc traces in Australia of the splitting of r races of 
totems. Thus in the Ta-ta-thi tribe iti New South Wales 
there arc two Eaglchawk clans, namely, the Light Brown totems m 
Eaglchawk and the Brown Coloured Eaglchawk, one in 
each of the two phratries.'^ Amongst the Kamilaroi there 
is a Kangaroo clan and a Red Kangaroo clan, one in each 
of the two phratries.^ In the Kunandabiiri tribe in Queens- 
land there are totem clans — Brown Snake, Speckled Brown 
Snake, Carpet-Snake, also Rat, Kangaroo Rat, and Bush 
RaC In the Mukjarawaint in Western Victoria there are 
White Cockatoo and Black Cockatoo, also Buff-coloured 
Snake and Black Snake , in other Victorian tribes there 
are the Long-Billed Cockatoo and the Banksian Cockatoo ; 
in the Wakclbiira in Queensland there are Large Bee and 
Small Bee in different phratries;^’ in the Mycoolon there 
arc Whistling Duck and Black Duck.*'^ 

From all this we should infer that the objects from phratne 
which the Australian phratries take their names were once 

^ phratne 

totems. But there seems to be direct evidence that both totems m 
the phratries and subphratries actually retain, at least in 
some tribes, their totems. Thus the Port Mackay tribe in 
Queensland is divided into two phratries, Yungaru and 
Wutaru, with subphratries Gurgcla, Burbia, Wungo, and 


^ Tn of S, 267* 

2 Fison and Ilowkt, ^2^. 

■'< /. A. XV. 415. 

^ /t/., xvi. 46. 

I Brough Smyth, i. 431. 
f Id., i. 423 Sij, 


7 /. A. /., xiv. 349. 

® /f/., xii, 500. 

/. A. /., xii. 45. //k 

Dawson, Aus/r. Ahor.j p, 26. 
y. A, /., xiii. 337. 

Ib.y 339 - 
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I'hraiijc Kubera ; and the Yungaru phratry has for its totem the 
alligator, and Wutaru the kangaroo;^ while the sub- 
iot(*a»s 111 phratries have for their totems the emu (or the carpet 
Australia, iguana, opossum, and kangaroo (or scrub turkey).^ 

As the subphratrics of this tribe are said to be equivalent 
to the subphratrics of the Kamilaroi, it seems to follow 
that the subphratrics ^ of the Kamilaroi (Muri, Kubi, Ipai, 
and Kumbo) have or once had totems also. Hence it 
appears that in tribes organised in phratries, subphratrics, 
and clans, each man has three totems — his phratry totem, 
his subphratry totem, and his clan totem. If we add a 
sex totem and an individual totem, each man in the typical 
Australian tribe has five distinct kinds of totems. What 


degree of allegiance he owes to his subphratry totem and 
phratry totem respectively we arc not told ; indeed, the 
very existence of such totems, as distinct from clan totems, 
appears to have been generally overlooked. But we may 
suppose that the totem bond diminishes in strength in 
proportion to its extension ; that therefore the clan totem 
is the primary tie, of which the subphratry and phratry 
totems arc successively weakened repetitions. 

Subtotcnis, In these totems superposed on totems may perhaps 
be discerned a rudimentary classification of natural objects 
da-ssod under heads which bear a certain resemblance to genera, 
totem and spccics, ctc. This classification is by some Australian tribes 
bhai mg dll* extended so as to include the whole of nature. Thus the 
Bort Mackay tribe in Queensland (sec above, p. 77 sg.) 
divides all nature between the phratries ; the wind belongs 
to one phratry and the rain to another ; the sun is Wutaru 
and the moon is Yungaru; the stars, trees, and plants are 
also divided between the phratries.'^ As the totem of Wutaru 

1 Fison and llowiu, 38 40. tiibe ; at least Mr. Fison understands 

The Rodvhainpioii tribe ((^)ueensland) thc*m so. 

has the .same phiatries, but its sub- ^ The names of the Kamilaroi 
phratries are ditterent (/. .i. /., xiii. phratiies, Dilbi and Kupathin, are 
33 < 5 )- clearly identic.al with Dilcbi and Cuba- 

tine» the names of the Kiabara phratries 
Fison and llowitt, p. 41. The (see above, p. 62), and the latter 

totems of the phratries and sub- mean Flood-water and Lightning. Are 

phratries are given by different authori- these phratric totems both of the 
ties, who write the native names of Kamilaroi and Kiabara? ^ 

the subphratrics differently. But they ^ Brough Smyth, i. 91 ; Fison ancf 
seem to be speaking of the same Howitt, 168; </. /. A. /., xiii. 300. j 
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is kangaroo and of Yungaru alligator, this is equivalent to 
making the sun a kangaroo and the moon an alligator. 

The Mount Gambier tribe in South Australia is divided subtotems 
into two phra tries (Kumi and Kroki), which again are sub- 
divided into totem clans. Everything in nature belongs to (iambicr 
a totem clan, thus^ : — 


Phrali ies. 

'T" • 

i 

i Totem Ckin-^. 


I. Mula— Fish- Hawk. 

* 

j 2. Parangal— Pelican. 

Kumi. ^ 

3. Wa--Ciow. 

4. Wila— Black Cockatoo. 

5. Karato — x\ harmless Snake, 

" I . \V crio ~ T ea-Trcc. 

Kroki. ■ 

2. Murna = An edible Root. 

3. Kardal ~ Black creslless 


('ockatoo. 


I Smoke, honeysuckle, trees, etc. 

j r ])lackwoo(i tiecs., tire, frost 

I I (fem.) 

[ I Kain, thunder, li^lUning, winter, 
\ hail, clouds, etc. 

Stars, moon, etc. 
f Fish, stringy! )ark trees, seals, 
t eeF, etc. 

/Ducks, \valla]>ies, owls, ciay- 
fish, etc. 

/ Bustards, quails, dolvich (a small 
\ k<ingaroo). 

f Kangaioo, sheoak trees, summer, 
t sun, autumn (fern.), wind (fern.) 


With reference to this classification Mr. 1). S. Stewart, 
the authority for it, says, “ I have tried in vain to find some 
reason for the arrangement. I asked, ‘ To what division 
docs a bullock belong ? ^ After a pause came the answer, 

' It eats grass : it is Boortwerio.’ I then said, ‘ A cray-fish 
docs not cat grass ; why is it Boortwerio ? ^ Then came 
the standing reason for all puzzling questions : ‘ That is 
what our fathers said it wa.s,^ “ Mr. Stewart's description 
of the respect paid by a tribesman to the animals of the 
same subdivision " as himself has been already quoted (see 
above, p, 8 s {/.) ; it seems to imply that a man is debarred from 
killing not only his clan totem (when that is an animal) but 
also all the animals which are classed under his clan. The 
natural objects thus classed under and sharing the respect 
due to the totem may be conveniently called, as Mr. Howitt 
proposes,^ subtotems. Again, the Wakelbura tribe (Elgin subtotems 
Downs, Queensland) is divided into two phratries (Mallcra wikeibura 
and Wuthera), four subphratries (Kurgila, Banbe, Wungo, tribe, 
and Obu), and totem clans. Everything in nature is classed 

Fison and Howitt, /oc. cii, 3 jjj Smithson^ Rtp. for p, 

Fison and Howitt, 169. 818. 
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Subtoteins 
of the 
W^ikelbiira 
tribe. 


Sublotenis 
of tlie 
Wot jobal- 
Ink tnbt 


under its phratry and subphratry^ Thus the broad-leaved 
box-tree is of the Mallera phratry and the Banbe subphratry, 
and so is the dingo or native dog. When a man of this 
tribe dies his corpse must be covered with the boughs of a 
tree which belongs to the same phratry and subphratry as 
himself; thus if he is Mallera- Banbe he is covered with 
boughs of the broad-leaved box-tree, for it also is Mallcra- 
Banbe.^ So in summoning an assembly the message stick 
carried by the messenger must be of the same tribal division 
as the sender and the bearer of the message.*'^ Of a^, group 
of tribes in N.S. Wales it is said that everything in nature 
is divided among the tribesmen, some claiming the trees, 
others the plains, others the sky, stars, wind, rain, and so 
forth.'^ Again, the Wotjoballuk tribe in North - western 
Victoria has a system of siibtotems, thus ^ : — 


Phi.aiit-. 

rotcni Clans. j 

1 

Subtotcnis. 

1 

1 

1. Tlol Wind. 

Each totem has subordinate to it 

Kr(ikitch.| 

■ 2. White ciestlej>s C'ockaloo. 

3, Iklonging to the Sun. 

1 

a number of objects, animal or 
vegetable, kangaroo, red 

gum-tree, etc. 

1 

: 4. Deaf Addci. 

( Jaimitch. 

5. lilack Cockatoo. 

Do. 

1. 

; 6. Pelican. 

1 

i 


Of the subtotems in this tribe Mr. Howitt says, They 
appear to me to be totems in a state of development. Hot 
wind has at least five of them, white cockatoo has seventeen, 
and so on for the others. That these subtotems are now in 
process of gaining a sort of independence may be shown by 
the following instance : a man who is Krokitch-Wartwut 
(hot wind) claimed to own all the five subtotems of hot 
wind (three snakes and two birds), yet of these there was 
one which he specially claimed as ' belonging ' to him, 
namely, Moiwuk (carpet-snake). Thus his totem, hot wind, 
seems to have been in process of subdivision into minor 
totems, and this man’s division might have become hot wind " 
carpet-snake had not civilisation rudely stopped the process 
by almost extinguishing the tribe.” 

^ /. . xiii. 191, 337. A. /., xiv. 350, 

“ //>,, 438 ^ ^ S 7 iiithson. Rep,, he, cit. 
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Combining this important evidence as to the growth of Giowth, 
totems with the evidence already noticed of the process by 
which clans tend to become phratries, we get a view of the of 
growth, maturity, and decay of totems. As subtotems they 
are growing ; as clan totems they are grown ; as subphratric 
and phratric totems they are in successive stages of decay. 

As fast as one totem attains its full development, and then, 
beaten out thinner and thinner, melts into the vast reservoir 
of nature from which it sprang, it is followed at equal 
intervals by another and another ; till all things in nature 
are seen to be, as it were, in motion, and after a period of 
mustering and marshalling to fall into their places in the 
grand totem march. ^ 

When, through the change of female to male kinship, Uiidfi the 
and the settlement of a tribe in fixed abodes, society has JJf 1^" ^ni 
ceased to present the appearance of a constantly shifting changes 
kaleidoscope of clans, and has shaken down into a certain 
stability and permanence of form, it might be expected that nao 
with the longer memory which accompanies an advance in 
culture the totems which have been generalised into the 
divinities of larger groups should no longer pass into 
oblivion, but should retain an elevated rank in the religious 
hierarchy, with the totems of the subordinate tribal divisions 
grouped under them either as subordinate divinities or as 
different manifestations of the general tribal gods. This 
appears to have been the state of totemisrn in Polynesia^ 
where geographical conditions favoured an isolation and 
hence a permanence of the local groups such as was scarcely 
attainable by savages on the open plains of Australia or the 
prairies and savannahs of America.*' Hence in Polynesia 
we find a considerable approximation to a totem Olympus. 

In Samoa there were general village gods as well as gods of 
particular families ; and the same deity is incarnate in the 
form of different animals. One god, for example, is 


^ In America, as in Australia, the 
totems seem always to have been in a 
state of flux. Mr. Beauchamp has 
shown this for the Iroquois {Ameruan 
Antiquarian^ viii. 82 sq.)- 

® Mr. Horatio Hale says that the 
American totem clans “ were not 
pe..nanent, but were constantly under- 
VOL. I 


going changes, forming, dividing, 
coalescing, vanishing (ll. Hale, I'he 
h'oqnoU Book of Kites, p. 51). On 
the rapid disintegration of Noith 
American liibes whenever external 
pressure is removed see Dodge, Our 
Wihi Indians, p. 45 sq. 


ri 
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Transfer- incamalc in the lizard, the owl, and the centipede ; ^ another 
loiems mio domcstic fowl, pigcoii, aiid prickly sea urchin ; ^ 

human another in the bat, the sea-eel, the cuttle-fish, the mullet, 
animaT^^' and the turtle another in the owl and the mullet another 
symbols jj^ xhc bird Porphyris Scwioensis^ the pigeon, the rail-bird, 
and the cel ; ^ another in the turtle, sea-cel, octopus, and 
garden lizard/’ It seems a fair conjecture that such multi- 
form deities arc tribal or phratric totems, with the totems of 
the tribal or phratric subdivisions tacked on as incarnations. 
As the attribution of human qualities to the totem is of the 
essence of totemism, it is plain that a deity generalised from 
or including under him a number of distinct animals and 
plants must, as his animal and vegetable attributes con- 
tradict and cancel each other, tend more and more to throw 
them off and to retain only those human qualities which to 
the savage apprehension are the common clement of all the 
totems whereof he is the composite product. In short, the 
tribal totem tends to pass into an anthropomorphic god. 
And as he rises more and more into human form, so the 
subordinate totems sink from the dignity of incarnations 
into the humbler character of favourites and clients ; until, 
at a later age, the links which bound them to the god having 
wholly faded from memory, a generation of mythologists 
arises who seek to patch up the broken chain by the cheap 
method of symbolism. But symbolism is only the decorous 
though transparent veil which a refined age loves to throw 
over its own ignorance of the past, 
ivndciuy Apart from the social changes which have favoured the 
passage of totemism into a higher form of faith, we can 
sidinji over dctcct in tlic totcmic philosophy itself some advances 
specus*!* ' towards the formation of a deity distinct from and superior 
to all the individuals of the totem species. Thus some 
North American Indians think that each species of animal 
has an elder brother, w^ho is the origin of all the animals of 
the species, and is besides marvellously great and powerful. 
The elder brothers of birds are in the sky ; the elder 
brothers of a imals are in the waters.^ The Patagonians, 

^ Turner, Samoa, \6 sq. ^ /d,y 72. 

- Id,y $J. p AW. oics Jis.y 1634, 13; (/■. Lettr, 

3 Ib.y 56 Edif.y vi, 334; Charlevoix, Hist, de 

^ Ib,y 60 sq, ^ Ib.y 64 sg, la Hohv, />., v. 443, vi. 78. 
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who are divided into clans of the Tiger, Lion, Guanoco, 

Ostrich, and^so on, think that these clans have each its 
appropriate deity living in vast caverns underground, with 
whom the souls of dead clansmen go to dwcll.^ The 
Peruvians thought that of all the beasts of the earth, there 
is one alone in heaven like unto them, that which hath care 
of their procreation and increase ” " In all such views the 
strict totemic standpoint is abandoned. Pure totemism is 
democratic ; it is a religion of equality and fraternity ; one 
individual of the totem species is as good as another. 

When, therefore, one individual of the totem species is, as 
elder brother, guardian spirit, or what not, raised to a 
position of superiority over all the rest, totemism is 
practically given up, and religion, like society, is advancing 
to the monarchical stage. 

While totemism as a religion tends to pass into the Totem 
worship first of animal gods and next of anthropomorphic 
gods with animal attributes, totem clans tend, under the local dans, 
same social conditions, to pass into local clans. Amongst 
the Kurnai, shut in between the mountains and the sea, 
phratries and clans have been replaced by exogamous local 
groups, which generally take their names from the districts, 
but in some cases from men of note;^ The Coast Murring 
tribe in New South Wales has also substituted exogamous 
local groups for kinship divisions ; but, though their totems 
are decadent and anomalous, they still keep a dying grip 
on the people, for a man cannot marry a woman of the 
permitted locality if she is of the same totem as himself.* 

The totem clans of the Bechuanas have made some pro- 
gress towards becoming local groups ; for the clans as a 
rule keep together in their own districts, which are known 
accordingly as ‘‘ the dwelling of the men of the chamois,” 
the abode of the men of the monkey,” etc.^ In America, Relaxation 
if we cannot detect the substitution of local for kindred 
groups, we can at least see a step towards it in that relaxa- 
tion of the rule of exogamy which has been observed in 
widely separated tribes. For example, among the Omahas, 


^ T. Falkner, Description of Tata- 
ion ia {HcTQford, 1774), p. 114. 

Acosta, History of the Indies, ii. 
P- 305 (Hakluyt Society). 


^ Fison and llowitt, 224 sg', 

^ /. A, I, xiii. 437* 

^ Casalis, The Basutos, p, 212. 
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who have male descent, a man may marry a woman of 
the same totem as himself provided she be of another 
tribe J 

Geographical Diffusion of Toteniism , — In Australia 
totemism is almost universal.“ In North America it may 
be roughly said to prevail, or have prevailed, among all the 
tribes cast of the Rocky Mountains,^ and among all the 
I ndian (but not the Eskimo) tribes on the north-west coast 
as far south as the United States frontier. On the other 
hand, highly competent authorities have failed to £nd it 
among the tribes of Western Washington, North-western 
Oregon, and California.'^ In Panama it exists apparently 
among the Guaymies : each tribe, family, and individual 
has a guardian animal, the most prevalent being a kind of 
parrot.’ In South America totemism is found among the 
Goajiros on the borders of Colombia and Venezuela,^' the 
Arawaks in Guiana,' the Bosch negroes also in Guiana,^ 
and the Patagonians,'* Innding it at such distant points of 
the continent, we should expect it to be widely prevalent ; 
but with our meagre knowledge of the South American 
Indians this is merely conjecture. The aborigines of Peru 


* 'J'hiid 257. Tor gencr.il 

stalCMiienls ul the relaxation of exogamy 
see liiiei and lleluierscn, Jn'ilr. 
Kcfintn. ritsi^ibihcn Ri'uhesy i. 104; 
1 *. Jones, //AA Ojcbway lndiiui,\j 
Colicii, Mnuh’sota llist. Soc,^ v. p. 42 ; 
Smithson ISp, for jS06^ 315 J Dali, 
196 s(/. ; Im Thurn, Amon^^ 
the hidians of Guiana^ 1 7 5. The 
Dacolas (Sioux) seem to have lost the 
totem system since 1767 (see Moigan, 
A. X., 154; J, Carver, IraTo/s, 255 
.wy., London, 1781 ; Keating, Exfodt- 
tiofi to the Soi(i(0 of the J/iwonn Eivei , 

157 i Jmnes, in Tanner s A^i/;v'i 7 // 7 *(’, 
313 ></, ; Co/h'it. M nines. UiO. Soe.^ 
V. p. 43). In Australia, though the 
exogamy of the clan seems to remain 
intact, the exogamy of the subphiatry 
is lelaxed in tlie case (aj)paiently ex- 
ceptional) of the Kamilarui permission 
to marry a half-sister on the father’s 
side (see Fison and llovvitt, p. 42 s./.). 

“ Perhaps the only known exceptions 
are the Kurnai in eastern, and the 
Gournditch-mora in Western Victoria. 


For the latter sec Fison and Howitt, 
p. 275. Of the aborigines on the 
lower Murray it is saiti that “they are 
not divided into clans, castes, or grades, 
but live on a footing of pci fed eciuality ” 
t Beveridge, in 2 'ram. Eoy. Sot. I'lrtoria, 
vi. ]). 21). But ])robably this docs nut 
exclutle the existence of totem clans. 

^ Gatschet, h/ii^ratnvi /xi;end of the 
Creek J ndian s, I 53 ? D- Hale, 2'he 
Jrot/noh Book of Kites, p. 51* 

* George Gibbs, in Coni rib. to N. 
Aniertean Ethnol., i. 184 ; S. Powers, 
J'r. of Calif, 5. 

^ A. Pinarl, in Kei'iie d' Ethno- 
^srraphie, vi. p. 36. 

Simons, in Prot . K. Ceo^. Soc,, 
Dec. 18S5, PP- 796- 

" Brett, Jnd. 2'ribcs of Guiana, 98; 
Im Thurn, Among the Indians of 
Guiana, 175 sq. 

* Crevaux, loyages dans lAmeriqne 
dii Slid, p. 59. One clan has the red 
ape for its totem, others the turtle, 
crocodile, etc. 

Falkner, Descr. of Patagonia, 114. 
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and the Salivas on the Orinoco believed in the descent of 
their tribes from animals, plants, and natural objects, such 
as the sun and earth ; ^ but this, though a presumption, is 
not a proof of totemism. 

In Africa we have seen that totemism prevails in Sene- 
gambia, among the Bakalai on the equator, and among the 
Damaras and Bechua'^ias in Southern Africa.' There are 
traces of totemism elsewhere in Africa. In Ashantec 
different animals arc worshipped in different districts, which 
points to totemism.'^ In Eastern Africa the Gallas are 
divided into two exogamous sections and have certain for- 
bidden foods.* In Abyssinia certain districts or families 
will not cat of certain animals or parts of animals.'"' The 
territory of the Ilovas in Madagascar is divided and sub- 
divided into districts, the names of the subdivisions re- 
ferring rather to clans and divisions of people than to 
place.*' One of these names is “ the powerful bird,’* i.e. 
cither the eagle or the vulture. The same clan is found 
occupying separate districts.*' One Madagascar tribe regard 
a species of lemur as “ an embodiment of the spirit of their 
ancestors, and therefore they look with horror upon killing 
them.** " Other Malagasy tribes and families refrain from 
eating pigs and goats ; ^ others will not cat certain vegetables 
nor even allow them to be carried into their houses.*^ The 
only occasion when the Sakalava tribe in Madagascar kill 
a bull is at the circumcision of a child, who is placed on the 
bull’s back during the customary invocation.^ ^ 

In Bengal, as we ha.vc seen, there are numerous totem 
tribes among the non- Aryan races. In Siberia the Yakuts 
arc divided into totem clans ; the clansmen will not kill 


^ Garcilasso de la Veo;a, l\oyal Com- 
mentaries of the Ineas, jit. i. bk. i. 
chs. 9, 10, II, 18; Giimilla, J/ist. dc 
r Orenoqne^ i. 175 sq. 

- Rcinie d' Ethnoyrap/iic, iii, 396 sq., 
V. 81 ; Du Chaillu, Equal. Afr., 308 
^q . ; id. , Journey to As/uwgo Land, 427, 
429 ; C. J. Andersson, Lahe Ngami, 
221 sq. ; Livingstone, Trav. in .V. 
Africa, 13 ; Casalis, I'hc Basutos', 211 ; 
J. Mackenzie, Jen Year^ North of the 
Orange River, 393; J. A. /., xvi. 
^3 ^ 5 ^. 


^ Lowdich, Mission to Ashantec, ed. 
1873, p. 216. 

^ Charles New, Life, Wanderings, 
and Labour in Eastern Afrha, 272, 
274. 

•'* Mansfield Parkyns, life in Abys- 
sinia, 293; 7 >. lithnol. Soc., New 
Series, vi. 292. 

® Ellis, liist. of Madagascar, i. 87. 

Folk-Lore Recoid, ii. 22. 

" Jb. 

Jb., 30. 

10 Id., iv. 45- 
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their totems (the swan, goose, raven, etc.) ; ^ and the clans 
are exogamous.^ The Altaians, also in Siberia, are divided 
into twenty- four clans, which, though interfused with each 
other, retain strongly the clan feeling ; the clans are ex- 
ogamous ; each has its own patron divinity and religious 
ceremonies ; and the only two names of clans of these and 
kindred tribes of which the meaningJj are given are names 
of animals.^ There are traces of totemism in China.^ In 
Polynesia it existed, as we have seen, in Samoa. In 
Melanesia it appears in Fiji,^'' the New Hebrides,* and 
the Solomon Islands/ Amongst the Dyaks there are 
traces of totemism in the prohibition of the flesh of certain 
animals to certain tribes, respect for certain plants, etc.® 
It exists in the islands of Ambon, Uliase, Leti, Moa, 
Lakor, Keisar (Makisar), Wetar, and the Aaru and Babar 
archipelagoes.^ In the Philippine Islands there are traces 
of it in the reverence for certain animals, the belief that 
the souls of ancestors dwell in trees, etc}^ 

With regard to ancient nations, totemism may be re- 
garded as certain for the Egyptians, and highly probable 
for the Semites/^ Greeks, and Latins. If proved for one 
Aryan people, it might be regarded as proved for all ; since 
totemism could scarcely have been developed by any one 
Aryan branch after the dispersion, and there is no evidence 
or probability that it ever was borrowed. Professor Sayce 


' Slrahlenbcrg, Dcsiripiion of the 
North and Eastern Parts of Europe 
and Asia, Imt more particularly of 
Russiay Siberia, and Great Tartaty, 
London, 1738, p. 383. 

2 Middendorf, Siber. Reise, p. 72, 
quoted by Lubbock, Origin of Civilisa- 
tion^ p. 135. The present writer has 
been unable to find the passage of 
Middendorf referred to. 

3 W. Radloff, Ans Siberien, i. 216, 
258. The Osliaks, also in Siberia, 
are divided into exogamoiis clans, and 
they reverence the bear (Castren, Tor- 
lesungen ueber die Altai sehen Volker, 
107, II 5, 1 17). This, however, by no 
means amounts to a proof of totemism. 

* Morgan, A. S., p. 364 s^. One 
of the aboriginal tribes of China 
worships the image of a dog (Gray, 
China, ii. 306). 


® Williams, Fiji and the Fijians, 
cd. i860, i. 219 sq. 

® Turner, Samoa, 334. 

^ Fison and Ilowitt, p. 37 n, 

® Low, Sarawak, 265 sq., 272-274, 
306 ; Journal of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, iii. p. 590 ; St. John, Life in 
the Forests of the Far East^ i. 186 sq., 
203 ; cf. Wilken, in Ind. Gids, June 
1884, p. 988^5^. ; Ausland, 1 6th June 
1884, p. 470. 

® Riedel, De sluik- en hveshaHge 
lassen tnsschen Papita en Selebes, pp, 
32, 61, 253, 334, 341, 376 xy., 414, 
432. 

Blumentritt, Der Ahnencuitus und 
die rdigiosen Ansihauungen der Mai- 
aien des Philippinen Archipel, 159 
sq. 

See W. Robertson Smith, Kinship 
and Mamdage in Early Arabia, 
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finds totemism among the ancient Babylonians, but his 
evidence is not conclusive.^ 

Origin of Totemism. — No satisfactory explanation of Spinccr s 
the origin of totemism has yet been j^iven. Mr. Herbert 

o r Jk .. .. loteniism 

bpencer nnds the origin of totemism in a mismterpreta- originated 
tion of nicknames : savages first named themselves after 
natural objects ; and • then, confusing these objects with of 
their ancestors of the same names, reverenced them as they 
already reverenced their ancestors.- The objection to this 
view is that it attributes to verbal misunderstandings far 
more influence than, in spite of the so-called comparative 
mythology, they ever seem to have exercised. Sir John 
Lubbock also thinks that totemism arose from the habit 
of naming persons and families after animals ; but in 
dropping the intermediate links of ancestor-worship and 
verbal misunderstanding, he has stripped the theory of all 
that lent it even an air of plausibility.*^ 

Lastly, it may be observed that, considering the far- Effects of 
reaching effects produced on the fauna and flora of a district 
by the preservation or extinction of a single species of launa and 
animals or plants, it appears probable that the tendency Jlountry.'' 
of totemism to preserve certain species of plants and 
animals must have largely influenced the organic life of the 
countries where it has prevailed. But this question, with 
the kindred question of the bearing of totemism on the 
original domestication of animals and plants, is beyond the 
scope of the present article. 

Literature, — Apart from the original authorities which have been 
referred to, the literature on totemism is very scanty. The importance 
of totemism for the early history of society was first recognised by Mr. 

J. F. M‘Lennan, in papers published in the Fortnightly Review (October 
and November 1869, February 1870). The subject has since been 
treated of by E. H. Tylor, Early History of Mankind, p. 284 sq. ; 

Sir John Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation, 260 sq. ; A. Lang, Custom 
and Myth, p. 260, etc. ; E. Clodd, Myths and Dreams, p. 99 sq . ; 

W, Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia. See 
also Encyclopadia Britannica, 9th ed., article “Sacrifice,” vol. xxi. 

P* 135 - 

f Sayce, The Religion of the 2 Spencer, Principles of Sociology, 

Ancient Babylonians (Hibbert Lee- i. 367, 

tures, 1887), p. 27 g sq. 3 Lubbock, Origin of Civilisation, 

p. 260, 
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THE ORIGIN OF TOTEMISM 


I 

Nearly thiity ycais have passed since, in the pages of the 
Fortnightly Review, the late J F M‘Lcnnan dicw the attention 
of students to Totemism as a system which, in his opinion, cone ^Miuns: 
had deeply influenced the ichgious and social history of'^ 
mankind.^ His biilliant disciple, my lamented fiiend the 
late W. Robeitson Smith, took up the subject, and, carrying 
out the investigation on the lines laid down by his pre- 
decessor, essayed to show that Totemism lay at the root 
of Semitic religion, and hence of the faith w^hich is now 
embraced by the most civilised nations of the caith. Of 
late yeais the theoiy has been pushed still further by 
Mr. F. B. jevons, who finds in this rude scheme of society 
and superstition the germs out of which not only all religion 
but all material progress have been evolved in the course 
of ages. 

It is fortunate that while theories on this subject have rotcmism 
accumulated, facts have also accumulated, though perhaps 
not in an equal proportion. The two regions of the w’orld 
in which the Totcmic system is known to have prevailed 
most extensively are North America and Australia, and 
both of them, within the last three decades, have yielded a 
harvest, not inconsiderable in amount, to the anthropological 
reaper. In North America the enlightened efforts of the 
United States Government, setting an example which, alas, 
no other Government has had the wisdom to follow, have 

* J. F. McLennan, “The Worship Kmew, Oct. and Nov. 1869, Feb. 
of Animals and Plants,’’ I ortmghtly 1870. 
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been directed towards gleaning all that still remains to be 
learned of the ancient manners and customs of the aboriginal 
race, who arc now rapidly disappearing or being absorbed 
by their conquerors. On the north-west coast of the same 
continent, where the disintegrating influence of European 
civilisation has penetrated more slowly, and where, con- 
sequently, the fabric of native society has held longer 
together, incjuiries instituted by the British Association have 
also borne good fruit. In Australia the harvest is still 
abundant, but the labourers are few. Yet the study* of the 
aborigines of this continent is of incalculable importance for 
the history of man, since in their archaic forms of society 
and modes of thought we seem to touch the farthest past, 
the most rudimentary stage of human life now open to 
observation on the globe. It is the honourable distinction 
of two men, Mr. K. W. Howitt and Mr. Lorimer Fison, to 
have ])crccivcd the immense value of the Australian facts, 
and to have laboured untiringly to collect and explain them. 
To their influence and example it is due iii large measure 
that we now possess a considerable body of information on 
the remarkable social organisation of the Australian tribes, 
and not the least of their claims to be gratefully remembered 
Tiu woiK by posterity will be the stimulus they gave to the inquiries 
of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, whose great work on the 
on tin- natives of Central Australia has lately been published.^ In 
this work w^c possess for the first time a full and authentic 
Austiaio account of thoroughly primitive savages living in the totem 
stage, and practically unaffected by European influence. 

Its importance as a document of human history can, there- 
fore, hardly be over-estimated. A little consideration will 
enable the reader to realise this more clearly. 

'I'heback- Among the great land masses or continents of the world 
vvardmss Australia is at once the smallest and the most isolated, 
Australian and liciice its plants and animals arc in general of a less 

dcvclo[)cd and more archaic type than those of the other 

their continents. For the same reason aboriginal man has 

isolation. 

^ The Native Tribis of Centra/ F. J. Gillen, Special Magistrate and 
Australia, Jiy Baldwin Spencer, Sub- Protector of the Aborigines, Alice 
M.A., some time Fellow of Lincoln Springs, South Australia. London : 
College, Oxford, Professor of Biology Alacmillan (S. Co. 1899. 
in the University of Melbourne; and 
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remained on the whole, down to the present day, in a more 
primitive state in Australia than elsewhere. In the struggle 
for existence progress depends mainly on competition : the 
more numerous the competitors the fiercer is the struggle, 
and the more rapid, consequently, is evolution. The com- 
paratively small area of Australia, combined with its 
physical features — notably the arid and desert nature of a 
large part of the country — has always restricted population, 
and by restricting population has retarded progress. This 
holds ti'uc above all of the central region, which is not only 
cut off from the outer world by its position, but is also 
isolated by natural barriers from the rest of the continent 
Here, then, in the secluded heart of th(i most secluded 
continent the scientific inquirer might reasonably expect to 
find the savage in his very lowest depths, to detect humanity 
in the chrysalis stage, to mark the first blind gnq^ings of our 
race after freedom and light. 

The reader who turns to I'hc Native Tribes of Cenhal 

. ,,, I- j)i iniitivo 

Australia with such hopes and exjiectations will not, I iks^, oi tht* 
venture to predict, be disappointed. Here he will find a Vusatii iir 
description of what is perhajis the most extraordinary set of iiiusuated 
customs and beliefs ever put on record. To illustrate the 
gulf which divides these savages from ourselves it must here i.uk oi .iii 
suffice to mention two facts. In the first place, although 
they suffer much from cold at night under the frosty stars that 
of the clear Australian heaven, the idea of using as garments 
the warm furs of the wild animals which they kill and eat 
has never entered into their minds. They huddle, naked th<. 
and shivering, about little fires, into which, when they dro]) 
off to sleep, they are apt to roll and scorch themselves. In 
the second place, they have no notion that mankind is 
propagated by the union of the sexes ; indeed, when the 
idea is suggested to them they steadfastly reject it. Their 
own theory to account for the continuation of the species is 
sufficiently remarkable. They suppose that in certain far- 
off times, to which they give the name of “ Alcheriiiga,” 
their ancestors roamed about in bands, each band consisting 
of members of the same totem group. Where they died 
their spirits went into the ground and formed, as it were, 
spiritual store-houses, the external mark of which is some 
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natural feature, generally a stone or tree. Such spots are 
scattered all over the country, and the ancestral spirits who 
haunt them are ever waiting for a favourable opportunity to 
be born again into the world. When one of them sees his 
chance he pounces out on a passing girl or woman and 
enters into her. Then she conceives, and in due time gives 
birth to a child, who is firmly believed to be a reincarnation 
of the spirit that darted into the mother from the rock or 
tree. It matters not whether a woman be young or old, a 
matron or a maid, all are alike liable to be thus impregnated 
by the spirits, although it has been shrewdly observed by 
the natives that the spirits on the whole exhibit a preference 
for such women as are young and fat. Accordingly, when 
a plump damsel, who shrinks from the burden of maternity, 
is obliged to pass one of the spots where the disembodied 
spirits are supposed to lurk, she disguises herself as a 
withered old hag and hobbles past, bent up double, leaning 
on a stick, wrinkling her smooth young face, and mumbling 
in a cracked and wheezy voice, “ Don’t come to me, 1 am 
an old woman.” Thus, in the opinion of these savages, 
every conception is what we are wont to call an immaculate 
conception, being brought about by the entrance into the 
mother of a spirit apart from any contact with the other 
sex. Students of folk-lore have long been familiar with 
notions of this sort occurring in the stories of the birth of 
miraculous personages,^ but this is the first case on record 
of a tribe who believe in immaculate conception as the sole 
cause of the birth of every human being who comes into the 
world. A people so ignorant of the most elementary of 
natural processes may well rank at the very bottom of the 
savage scale. 

ini- Thus it will be obvious that a complete and accurate 
poi lame of thc thoughts and habits of a people so low down 

of these in the scale of humanity must possess the highest scientific 


tribes for interest : for it is now generally admitted that all the 
the early 

history of civiliscd raccs of mankind have at some time passed through 
mankind, stage of savagcry, and that on a close scrutiny the seeds 


of most of the institutions on which we pride ourselves may 


^ Many examples are collected by Mr. E. S. Ilartland, in bis learned 
work, T/ie Legend of Per i>€us. 
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be discovered, still partially or wholly undevrdoped, in the 
customs of the rudest tribes. A record of tUs sort has 
been given to the world by the devoted labours of Messrs. 

Spencer and Gillen, who have thereby earned the gratitude, 
not of this generation only, but of all future generations 
who shall henceforth interest themselves in tracing the slow 
evolution of civilisation out of savagery. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that, among the documents which students of 
the early history of man will in future be bound to consult, 
there •can, from the nature of the case, be few or none of 
more capital importance than The Native Tribes of Central 
Australia. For in a few years the simple savages who, at 
the end of the nineteenth century still think the thoughts 
and retain the habits of primeval man, will have perished, 
or be so changed that all their old-world ways will be gone 
irretrievably. Everywhere the saveiges are dying out, and 
as they go they take with them page after page of the most 
ancient history of our race. The study of savage man may 
be compared to the Sibyl, who, as she threw away leaf after 
leaf, still demanded the same price for the ever diminishing 
number that remained. Our chances of preserving for 
future generations a record of these tribes — the beaten and 
dying runners in life’s race — are lessening year by year, 
enhancing rather than diminishing, as they drop away, the 
value of the few trustworthy records we have secured. For 
there is this difference between the Sibyl of Cumai and the 
Sibyl of anthropology : the revelation promised by the 
former was not lost for ever with the fluttering leaves — the 
future will in time reveal itself to the future ; but who shall 
read in ages to come the vanished record of the past ? 

I will illustrate by a single example the way in which illustration 
the customs and beliefs of these Central Australian savages 
may throw light on the growth of a great institution. The thecustoms 
institution which I shall select is great enough, for it is the 
Roman Empire. We have all read in our schooldays of Australians 
the device to which Romulus is said to have resorted for growth of 
the purpose of peopling the city that was destined to uisutmions. 
become the mistress of the ancient world. On the slope of 
the Capitoline Hill, then buried deep in the shady horror 
of a dark and tangled wood, he established a sanctuary of 
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some god or -gpirit unknown, and proclaimed that all who 
resorted thither, whether bond or free, should be safe, and 
should receive lands and citizenship. Lured by these 
promj‘;es^ a multitude of broken men — slaves escaping from 
l^tifeir masters, debtors who had outrun the bailiffs, murderers 
with the avengers of blood hot on their tracks — flocked 
from all the country round to the new town on the Tiber, 
and a motley population of wretches, ruffians, and des- 
peradoes soon gathered within the massive walls and became 
the terror of their neighbours.^ This tradition has not 
received from historians the attention it deserves. There 
are good grounds for believing that many cities have sprung 
up in nearly the same way as Rome is said to have done, 
not so much through the arbitrary decree of a founder as 
through the existence of an immemorial sanctuary, within 
which outlawed and desperate men have found safety and 
taken up their abode. I propose to show that the germ of 
such an institution exists, or has existed, in many savage 
communities, and that the full-grown institution still 
flourishes in various parts of the world. 

To begin with the lowest savages, the natives of Central 
Australia have certain sacred spots — generally caves in the 
heart of their wild and lonely hills — which may be regarded 
as the first rudiment of a city or house of refuge. Here are 
kept the mysterious sticks and stones {churmga) with which 
the spirits not only of all their dead ancestors but also of 
all the living members of ihe tribe are intimately associated. 
Everything in such spots and their immediate neighbourhood 
is sacred ; nothing must be done to disturb the spirits. No 
plant may be pulled there, no branch broken. The very 
animals that run thither are safe from the hunter ; no native 
would dare to spear a kangaroo or wallaby on the holy 
ground. Within its limits men, too, are safe from their 
pursuers ; so long as they do not pass the bounds they may 
not be touched.^ In some parts of New Guinea the dubu 
or temple serves as an asylum. A man who is pursued by 


^ Dionysius Halicarnasen'^is, Anti- - Spencer and Gillen, The Native 
quit. Rom, g\. 15; Livy, 1. 8; Strabo, 7 'f ihcs oj Central Australia^ p. 134 
V. 230, ed. Casaubon ; Plutarch, $q. 

RomuluSf 9, 
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his enemy and takes refuge in it is perfectly safe. If 
any one tried to smite him in the temple it is believed that 
his arms and legs would shrivel up, and that he could do 
nothing but wish for dcath.^ Similarly, among the rude 
Indians of California, described by the Spanish missionaiy, 
Father Boscana, every temple enjoyed the right of asylum. 
Criminals who had once reached a temple {ihinquedi) were 
secure, not only within but also outside the precinct ; they 
might thenceforth go abroad without fear of molestation ; 
the mc^e entrance into the sacred place had purged their 
guilt.“ The Ojibways are said to have had sanctuaries in 
which every murderer might seek refuge, it being universally 
believed that no vengeance might be taken on him there. 
The German traveller, J. G. Kohl, heard that the murderer 
of a Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company was actually 
living at the time securely in one of these asylums.*^ 

Among more advanced peoples it seems that the tombs, 
or other places believed to be haunted by the spirits of 
dead chiefs or kings, are especially apt to develop into 
asylums. Thus in the monarchical States of the Gallas, in 
Eastern Africa, homicides enjoy a legal right of asylum if 
they have succeeded in taking refuge in a hut near the 
burial-place of the King, which is not far from the King’s 
house.^ Similarly, among the Barotse of Southern Africa, the 
tombs of the Kings, in number about seventy- five, arc 
sanctuaries or places of refuge ; and so, too, are the residences 
of the Oueen and the Trime Ministciv’' Among the 
Ovambo of South-western Africa the village of a great chief 
is abandoned at his death ; only the members of a certain 
family remain to prevent it from falling into utter decay. 
Condemned criminals who contrive to escape to one of 
these deserted villages are safe, at least for a time ; for even 
the chief himself may not pursue a fugitiv^e into the sacred 
place.^ In Upolu, one of the Samoan islands, a certain 


^ J. Clialincrs iintl W. Wyatt (lilK 
Work and Adr'cninrc in New Guinea^ 
p. i8u. 

- Boscana, in [A. Robinson’s] Lijc 
in California, p. 262 New \'ork, 
1846. 

^ j. G. Kohl, Kitschi-Gami, ii. p. 
07. Bremen, 1859. 
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god, Vave, had Jus abode in an old tree, vvliich served as an 
asylum for murderers and otlicr offenders who had incurred 
the penalty of death. “ If tliat tree was readied by the 
criminal, lie was safe, and the avenger of blood could pursue 
no farther, but wait investigation and trial. It is said that 
the King of a division of Upolu, called Atua, once lived at 
that spot. After he died the house fell into decay, but the 
tree was fixed on as representing the departed King, and out 
of respect for his memory it was made the substitute of a 
living and Royal protector. It was called o h asi pulu 
tmigala, ‘ the asi tree, the refuge of men.' This reminds me 
of what 1 once heard from a native of another island. He 
said that at one time they had been ten years without a 
King, and so anxious were they to have some jirotecting 
substitute that they fixed upon a large O’a tree (Bischoffia 
Jaihxinca)^ and made it the representative of a King, and an 
asylum for the thief or the homicide when pursued by the 
injured in hot haste for vengeance.’’ ^ 

In Koctei, a district of Borneo, criminals guilty of capital 
offences who can take refuge in the Sultan’s dalajN may not 
be slain there, but they lo.se their freedom for ever, and 
their children also become slaves. Such refugees, male and 
female, generally intermarry, and serve the Sultan as 
domestics, retainer.^, soldiers, police-agents, and so on. 
They arc a curse to the country. Being drawn, for the 
most part, from the scum of the population, and always 
going about armed they terrify peaceable folk by their 
brutal and insolent behaviour.^ 

This last example is instructive. It shows how outlaws 
or refugees may grow into an important and dangerous 
element of the population. All that is needed to produce 
this effect is, besides immunity, a rule that the descendants 
of outcasts shall themselves be outcasts. Where this rule 
prevails, and the outlaws arc segregated in towns or villages 
of their own, it is obvious that we have a state of matters 
very like that which is said to have obtained at Rome in its 
earliest days. Now such a condition of things actually 

^ G, Turner, Samoa, ]>p. 64 sv/. lami-cn l oikcfikundc' 7 'an Nedcrlandsch 

“ S. \V. Troinp, “ Hit dc .Snlasila Indio, xx^vii. p. 84 sq, 1888. 
van Koclci," Bijdragen tot dc taal- 
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exists at present among the secluded and barbarous tribes 
of the Siah Posh Kafirs, who inhabit the savage glens and 
highlands of the Hindu Kush. Amongst them every man- 
slayer is obliged to quit his home and take up his abode in one 
or other of certain villages or “ cities of refuge,” as Sir George 
Robertson calls them. And it is not merely the slayer 
himself who is thus banished : his sons, if they are not 
grown up at the time of the homicide, gencr-ally become 
outcasts too, and so do his daughters’ husbands and their 
dcscenpants. The result is that there arc whole villages 
peopled mainly by manslayers or their offspring.^ It is 
well known that the Hebrews had cities of refuge, within 
which a manslaycr might not be touched by the avenger of 
blood.^ A similar institution existed among the more 
advanced aboriginal tribes of North America, and has been 
described by a writer of last century, who laboured under 
the impression that in the Redskins he had discovered the 
long lost Ten Tribes of Israel. This luminous idea does 
not, however, im]:>air the value of his testimony, of which 
we have independent confirmation. He says : Each of 
these Indian nations have cither a house or a town of 
refuge, which is a sure asylum to protect a manslayer or the 
unfortunate captive if they can once enter into it. The 
Checrake, though now exceedingly corrui)t, still observe the 
law so inviolably as to allow their beloved town the privilege 
of protecting a wilful murderer ; but they seldom allow him 
to return home afterwards in safety — they will revenge 
blood for blood, unless in some very particular case.” 

Formerly,” says the same writer, “ when one of the 
Checrake murdered an English trader, he immediately ran 
off for the town of refuge ; but as soon as he got in view 
of it the inhabitants discovered him by the close pursuit of 
the shrill war whoo-whoop, and, for fear of irritating the 
English, they instantly answered the war-cry, ran to arms, 
intercepted, and drove him off into Tennase River (where 
he escaped, though mortally wounded), lest he should have 
entered the reputed holy ground and thus it had been stained 
with the blood of their friend, or he had obtained sanctuary 

^ Sir G. S. Robertson, 'The Kajirs of the lit min p. 440 jy. , London, 

^^96. - uVnnibcrs, xxxv. 6-34. 
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to the danger of the community/' ^ Among the Creek 
Indians the cities of refuge were called the White Towns, 
while the towns which afforded no asylum were known as the 
Red or War Tpwns.^ 

Sanctuaries A link is wanting to connect these cities of refuge in 
America, I^alestine, and the Hindu Kush, with the less 
of refuge developed forms of asylum which we have met with among 
Afiala.^^ various tribes of savages. For none of these cities is 
reported to have grown up gradually through the drifting of 
the waifs and strays of society towards a rock of refuge, 
such as a tomb or other holy place offers in the troubled sea 
of barbarism. This missing link appears to be supplied in 
Western Africa. Here, in the regions of the French Congo 
and Calabar, arc sanctuaries in which evildoers of all kinds 
— for example, thieves, sorcerers, and women who have 
been guilty of the inexpiable offence of giving birth to twins 
— seek, and find, safety. These sanctuaries cover consider- 
able tracts of ground, being large enough to contain a whole 
village with its lands. Whoever can make good his escape 
to one of them is absolutely secure. But the society, as 
might be expected, is rather numerous than select ; its great 
charm lies more in a general easiness and freedom of 
manners than in any natural delicacy or studied refinement. 
A man of Miss Kingsley's acquaintance, who had been 
obliged to betake himself for a time to one of these com- 
munities, found the society so intolerable that he preferred 
to quit it at all hazards.'^ 

Mnny cities With tlicsc facts bcforc us, we may fairly conjecture that 
onginnTed towiis ill aiicieiit and modern times may have 

in this way. arisen through the gradual accretion of the dregs and out- 
casts of society about some spot of peculiar holiness. The 
view that Rome originated in this manner is supported by 
tradition, and is, perhaps, not belied by anything in the 
ancient or modern history of the city ; certainly it accords 
well with the belief of the ancients themselves that the 
Romans were a mixed race. Thus, to go back to the point 

1 J. Adair, History of the AmcrUau in IVcst Africa^ p. 466. London, 
Indians^ p. 15S, London, 1775 * ^897. In the text I have embodied 

11 . Schoolcraft, Indian Tubes cf some additional details, which Miss 
the United States^ v, p. 279. Kingsley was kind enough to give me 

^ Miss Mary H. Kingsley, Travels in conversation, 
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from which we started, the sacred caves of the rude savages 
in the wilds of Australia may not unreasonably be regarded 
as representing in germ an institution out of which a great 
city, perhaps even a great empire, might, under more favour- 
able circumstances, have been developed. 

But it is time to turn to my more immediate subject. Novel 
In this paper I desire to call attention to some of the Central 
novel features of Central Australian Totemism, as they are Australian 
disclosed to us by the researches of Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen; and further to consider how far the new facts may 
require us to modify or recast our old views of Totemism 
in general. It may be well to begin by reminding the 
reader that a totem is a class of natural phenomena or 
material objects — most commonly a species of animals or 
plants — between which and himself the savage believes that 
a certain intimate relation exists. The exact nature of the 
relation is not easy to ascertain ; various explanations of it 
have been suggested, but none has as yet won general 
acceptance. Whatever it may be, it generally leads the 
savage to abstain from killing or eating his totem, if his 
totem happens to be a species of animals or plants. 

Further, the group of persons who are knit to any particular 
totem by this mysterious tic commonly bear the name of the 
totem, believe themselves to be of one blood, and strictly 
refuse to sanction the marriage or cohabitation of members 
of the group with each other. This prohibition to marry 
within the group is now generally called by the name of 
Exogamy. Thus, Totemism has commonly been treated as 
a primitive system both of religion and of society. As a 
system of religion it embraces the mystic union of the 
savage with his totem ; as a system of society it comprises 
the relations in which men and women of the same totem o\d canons 
stand to each other and to the members of other totcmic Totem- 
groups. And corresponding to these two sides of the 
system are two rough-and-ready tests or canons of 
Totemism : first, the rule that a man may not kill or eat totem 
his totem animal or plant ; and second, the rule that he may or 

. , 1 . . . , plant and 

not marry or cohabit with a woman of the same totem, to marry a 
Whether the two sides — the religious and the social — have 

, , ^ the same 

always co- existed or are essentially independent, is a totem. 
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question which has been variously answered. Some writers 
— for example, Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Herbert Spencer 
— have held that Totemism began as a system of society 
only, and that the superstitious regard for the totem 
developed later, through a simple process of misunderstand- 
ing. Others, including J. F. McLennan and Robertson Smith, 
were of opinion that the religious reverence for the totem is 
original, and must, at least, have preceded the introduction 
of Exogamy. 

Discrop- Now, when we consider the totemic system 6f the 

Central Australian tribes, as it is described by Messrs, 
tinciitions Spencer and Gillen, one of the things that strikes us most is 
"practice of extraordinary discrepancy between their traditions and 
the CcniTai their practice. If their traditions may be trusted, their 
mi-egJucUo ancestors certainly did not observe the totcmic rules which 
Totemism. now practised by their descendants. Let us take what 
I have called the canons of Totemism and sec how they 
apply to the present practice of these natives, and to what 
is represented as having been the practice of their forefathers 
in days gone by. 

First, First, the rule that a man may not kill or cat his totem 

animal or plant. Roughly speaking, this rule is fairly well 
pre-sont do ob.sclwcd, with certain remarkable exceptions, by the Central 
^iiiy kiiror Australians at present. “ A man will only eat very spar- 
Ccii tiuMi ingly of his totem, and even if he does cat a little of it, 
sccms^tiiat whicli ts allowable to him, he is careful, in the case, for 
tii. iranccs- example, of an Emu man, not to cat the best part, such as 
roguUirV^ the fat.” ^ In a note on this passage the authors add : “ The 
people of the Emu totem very rarely cat the eggs, unless 
very hungry and short of food, in which case they would 
cat, but not too abundantly. If an Emu man found a nest 
of eggs, and was very hungry, he might cook one, but he 
would take the remainder into camp and distribute them. 
If he were not very hungry all the eggs would be distributed. 
The flesh of the bird may be eaten sparingly, but only a 
very little of the fat ; the eggs and fat are more ekirinja^ or 
taboo, than the meat. The same principle holds good 
through all the totems ; a Carpet-snake man will eat 
sparingly of a poor snake, but he will scarcely touch the 
^ The Native Tribes of Central Australia^ p. 202. 
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reptile if it be fat.” Elsewhere, Messrs. Spencer and Gillen 
observe that “ at the present day the totemic animal or 
plant, as the case may be, is almost, but not quite, taboo, or, 
as the Arunta people call it, ekirinja^ to the members of the 
totem.’' ^ Yet the traditions of these same natives represent 
their ancestors as possessing and freely exercising the right 
to kill and eat their totem animals and plants, “ as if this 
were, indeed, a functional necessity.” ^ 

Second, the rule that a man may not marry or cohabit hougii 
with a woman of the same totem. At the present day this thTaMltiMi 
rule is strictly observed by a group of Central Australian tribes, AiLsiiaiiaiis 
of which the Urabunna may be taken as typical. It is not Vile 
observed at all by another group of tribes, of which the Arunta rule of 
may be regarded as representative. Among these latter tribes 
the totemic system has no effect on marriaec and descent ; 

- , , ancestors 

a man may marry a woman of the .same totem or he may not, on the 
and his children may belong cither to his or to his wife’s totem, 
or to neither, or some to one and some to the other. Very luamed 
different was the state of things in the past, if we may trust 
tradition, the evidence of which “ .seems to point back to a totem a.s 
time when a man always married a woman of his own 
totem. The reference to men and women of one totem 
always living together in groups would appear to be too 
frequent and explicit to admit of any other satisfactory 
explanation. We never meet [in tradition] with an instance 
of a man living with a woman who was nc^t of lu’s own 
totem.” ^ 

Thus the Central Australian tribes have clear and The very 
po.sitive traditions of a time when they regularly killed and 
ate their totem, and always married women of the same tioiis ton- 
totem as themselves. Such traditions, it is plain, fly straight 
in the face of all our old notions of Totemism. Are we, practice of 
therefore, at liberty to reject them as baseless ? Certainly best 
not. Their very discordance wdth the practice of the natives P^ouf of 
at the present day is the best guarantee that they contain a !!!Vuine- 
substantial element of truth. They could not have been 
invented to explain customs which they contradict. Every 
theory of Central Australian Totemism must reckon with 

^ The Native Tribes of Central ^ O/. r//. , p. 209. 

Australia^ p. 206, 3 p. 419. 
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them ; none can be satisfactory which does not show how 
the gulf between the present and past totcmic system of the 
natives can be bridged. 

Bearing this in mind, let us look at the existing system 
more closely. First, we must note that while the totems of these 
tribes are generally animals or plants, they are not exclusively 
so : we hear of totems of the wind, the sun, the evening 
star, fire, water, cloud, and so on ; “ in fact there is scarcely 
an object, animate or inanimate, to be found in the country 
occupied by the natives which does not give its name to some 
totemic group of individuals.” ^ Next, let us observe that 
each totem group performs certain sacred ceremonies called 
Intichiuma^ the object of which, whenever the totem happens 
to be an animal or plant, is to ensure the multiplication of 
the animals or plants of that species. These ceremonies, to 
which the natives seem to attach more importance than to 
any others," are generally held at what may be called the 
approach of the Australian spring. “ The Iniichiuma are 
closely associated with the breeding of the animals and 
the flowering of the plants with which each totem is 
respectively identified, and as the object of the ceremony 
is to increase the number of the totemic animal or 
plant, it is most naturally held at a certain season. In 
Central Australia the seasons are limited, so far as the 
breeding of animals and the flowering of plants is concerned, 
to two — a dry one of uncertain and often great length, and 
a rainy one of .short duration and often of irregular occurrence. 
The latter is followed by an increase in animal life and an 
exuberance of plant growth which, almost suddenly, trans- 
forms what may have been a sterile waste into a land rich 
in various forms of animals, none of which have been seen 
for, it may be, many months before, and gay with the blossoms 
of endless flowering plants. In the case of many of the totems 
it is just when there is promise of the approach of a good 
season that it is customary to hold the ceremony.” ^ 

The analogy of these ceremonies to the spring and mid- 
summer festivals of our European peasantry, as the latter 
have been interpreted by W, Mannhardt, is obvious. To 

^ The Native Tribes of Central ^ Op, cit,^ p. 167. 

Australiay p. II2. ^ Op, dt,^ p. 169 sq. 
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dwell on the analogy would be out of place here, I shall The 
have an opportunity elsewhere of pointing the moral cerempmes 
which is to be drawn from it. Here I will only ask the are magical 
reader to observe that, like their European analogues these rehg^ous!^^ 
Australian ceremonies are in their essence magical rather 
than religious. The distinction between religion and magic 
may be said to be that* while the former is an attempt to 
propitiate or conciliate the higher powers, the latter is an 
attempt to compel or coerce them. Thus, while religion 
assumes that the great controlling powers of the world are 
so far akin to man as to be liable, like him, to be moved 
by human prayers and entreaties, magic makes no such 
assumption. To the magician it is a matter of indifference 
whether the cosmic powers are conscious or unconscious, 
spiritual or material, for in either case he imagines that he 
can force them by his enchantments and spells to do his 
bidding. Now as the Intichiuma ceremonies arc supposed 
to produce their effect directly and necessarily, and “ their 
performance is not associated in the native mind with the 
idea of appealing to the assistance of any supernatural 
being,” ^ it is plain that they arc magical in their nature, 
rather than religious. A brief notice of some of them will 
set this in a clear light. 

In order to ensure a plentiful supply of a certain grub Ceremonies 
known as the witchetty grub, which is a favourite article of 
diet with the natives, and only appears for a short time after etty Grub 
rain, the men of the Witchetty Grub totem repair to a 
shallow cave in a ravine, where lies a large block of quartzite, tion of 
surrounded by some small rounded stones. The large block 
represents the full-grown grubs ; the small stones stand for 
the eggs. On reaching the cave the head man of the totem 
group begins to sing, while he taps the large block with a 
wooden trough, such as is used for scooping the earth out of 
burrows. All the other men at the same time tap it with 
twigs of a particular gum-tree, chanting the while. The 
burden of their song is an invitation to the insect to go and 
lay eggs. Next the leader takes up one of the smaller 
stones, representing an egg, and strikes each man in the 
stomach with it, saying, “ You have eaten much food,” after 
' The Native Tribes of Central Australia^ p. l^o, 
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them ; none can be satisfactory which does not show how 
the gulf between the present and past totemic system of the 
natives can be bridged. 

Bearing this in mind, let us look at the existing system 
more closely. First, we must note that while the totems of these 
tribes arc generally animals or plants, they arc not exclusively 
so : we hear of totems of the wind, the sun, the evening 
star, fire, water, cloud, and so on ; “ in fact there is scarcely 
an object, animate or inanimate, to be found in the country 
occupied by the natives which does not give its name to some 
totemic group of individuals.” ‘ Next, let us observe that 
each totem group performs certain sacred ceremonies called 
Iniichiuma^ the object of which, whenever the totem happens 
to be an animal or plant, is to ensure the multiplication of 
the animals or plants of that species. These ceremonies, to 
which the natives seem to attach more importance than to 
any others,'^ are generally held at what may be called the 
approach of the Australian spring. “ The Intichiunia are 
closely associated with the breeding of the animals and 
the flowering of the plants with which each totem is 
respectively identified, and as the object of the ceremony 
is to increase the number of the totemic animal or 
plant, it is most naturally held at a certain season. In 
Central Australia the seasons are limited, so far as the 
breeding of animals and the flowering of plants is concerned, 
to two — a dry one of uncertain and often great length, and 
a rainy one of short duration and often of irregular occurrence. 
The latter is followed by an increase in animal life and an 
exuberance of plant growth which, almost suddenly, trans- 
forms what may have been a sterile waste into a land rich 
in various forms of animals, none of which have been seen 
for, it may be, many months before, and gay with the blossoms 
of endless flowering plants. In the case of many of the totems 
it is just when there is promise of the approach of a good 
season that it is customary to hold the ceremony.” ^ 

The analogy of these ceremonies to the spring and mid- 
summer festivals of our European peasantry, as the latter 
have been interpreted by W. Mannhardt, is obvious. To 

^ The Native Tribes of Central ^ Op. dt.^ p. 167. 

Anstraliay p. 112. ^ Op, cit.y p. 169 
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dwell on the analogy would be out of place here, I shall The 
have an opportunity elsewhere of pointing the \ iiioral 
which is to be drawn from it. Here I will only as^ the arc magical 
reader to observe that, like their European analogues ti^ese 
Australian ceremonies are in their essence magical ratl^r 
than religious. The distinction between religion and magi^^ 
may be said to be that* while the former is an attempt to 
propitiate or conciliate the higher powers, the latter is an 
attempt to compel or coerce them. Thus, while religion 
assumes that the great controlling powers of the world are 
so far akin to man as to be liable, like him, to be moved 
by human prayers and entreaties, magic makes no such 
assumption. To the magician it is a matter of indifference 
whether the cosmic powers arc conscious or unconscious, 
spiritual or material, for in either case he imagines that he 
can force them by his enchantments and spells to do his 
bidding. Now as the Intichiuma ceremonies arc supposed 
to produce their effect directly and necessarily, and ‘‘ their 
performance is not associated in the native mind with the 
idea of appealing to the assistance of any supernatural 
being,” ^ it is plain that they are magical in their nature, 
rather than religious. A brief notice of some of them will 
set this in a clear light. 

In order to ensure a plentiful supply of a certain grub O^renionics 
known as the witchetty grub, which is a favourite article 
diet with the natives, and only appears for a short time after eity Grub 
rain, the men of the Witchetty Grub totem repair to a 
shallow cave in a ravine, where lies a large block of quartzite, tion of 
surrounded by some small rounded stones. The large block 
represents the full-grown grubs ; the small stones stand for 
the eggs. On reaching the cave the head man of the totem 
group begins to sing, while he taps the large block with a 
wooden trough, such as is used for scooping the earth out of 
burrows. All the other men at the same time tap it with 
twigs of a particular gum-tree, chanting the while. The 
burden of their song is an invitation to the insect to go and 
lay eggs. Next the leader takes up one of the smaller 
stones, representing an egg, and strikes each man in the 
stomach with it, saying, “ You have eaten much food,” after 

1 The Native Tribes of Central Australia^ 170. 
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which he^utts at the man's stomach with his forehead. When 
this CQitemony is over, they all descend from the cave into 
the ^ed of the ravine, and stop under a rock, at which a 
gr^t leader of the Witchetty Grub totem in the far past is 
sa^d to have cooked, pulverised, and eaten the grub. The 
^head man of the party strikes this rock with his trough, 
while the older men again chant invitations to the animal to 
come from all directions and lay eggs. Ceremonies of the 
same sort are performed at ten different places. When the 
round has been completed the party returns home. • Here, 
at some distance from the main camp, a long narrow structure 
of boughs has meanwhile been got ready ; it is designed to 
represent the chrysalis from which the full-grown insect 
emerges. Into this structure the men, every one with the 
sacred design of the totem painted in red ochre and pipeclay 
on his body, enter and sing of the grub in the various stages 
of its development. After chanting thus for a while, they 
shuffle out of the mock chrysalis one by one with a gliding 
motion, singing all the time about the emergence of the real 
insect out of the real chrysalis, of which their own per- 
formance is clearly an imitation. The whole of these 
ceremonies, from beginning to end, must be performed by 
the men fasting ; not until the whole is over are the 
performers allowed to eat and drink. 

Ceremonies When men of the Emu totem desire to multiply emus 
by^Himr^ they set about it as follows. Several of the men open veins 
men for the in their arms and allow the blood to stream on the ground, 
till a patch about three yards square is saturated with it. 
emus. When the blood is dry it forms a hard surface, on which the 
men of the totem paint in white, red, yellow and black a 
design intended to represent various parts of the emu, such 
as the fat, of which the natives are very fond, the eggs in 
various stages of development, the intestines, and the 
feathers. Further, several men of the totem, acting the part 
of ancestors of the Emu clan, dress themselves up to resemble 
emus and imitate the movements and aimless gazing about 
of the bird ; on their heads are fastened sacred sticks 
(churinga\ about four feet long, and tipped with emu 
feathers, to represent the long neck and small head of the 
emu. 
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Again, when men of the Hakea Flower totem wish to Ceiemonies 
produce a plentiful supply of the flower they go to a by Hakea 

stone which stands in a shallow pit beside an ancient hiikca Fiowenuen 
tree. The stone is supposed to represent a mass of harca t^piicauou 
flowers, and the tree to mark the spot where an ancestress ot 
of the clan passed into the ground long ago. The men sit 
down in the pit round* about the stone and chant songs, 
inviting the tree to flower much, and the blossoms to be full 
of honey. Then one of them opens a vein in his arm, and 
lets the blood spurt all over the stone ; this is meant to 
imitate the preparation of a favourite beverage made by 
steeping the flower in water. 

Again, there is a sort of manna which the natives use as Ceremonies 
food, and which forms the totem of one of their clans. It {^y^xTanna 
is produced by the mulga tree (Acacia aneura). When the men for the 
members of the totem clan desire to ensure an abundant 
crop of this manna they resort to a certain great boulder of manna, 
grey rock, which is oddly marked with black and white 
seams. This boulder is thought to represent a mass of the 
manna, and the same significance is attributed to some 
smaller stones which lie on the top of it. The ceremony 
begins by the digging up of a sacred bull-roarer (churiaga\ 
which is buried in the ground at the foot of the great 
boulder. It, too, stands for a mass of manna. Then the 
head man climbs to the top of the boulder and rubs it with 
the bull-roarer, after which he takes the smaller stones and 
rubs them, too, on the great boulder. Meanwhile, the other 
men, sitting around, chant an invitation to the dust produced 
by the rubbing of the stones to go out and generate a 
plentiful supply of manna on the mulga trees. Finally, 
with twigs of the mulga, the leader sweeps away the dust 
which has gathered on the surface of the stone ; his intention, 
thereby, is to cause the dust to settle on the trees, and so 
produce manna. 

The last of the Intichiuma ceremonies which I shall cite Ceremonies 
is the one performed by men of the Kangaroo totem, to 
ensure the multiplication of kangaroos. For this purpose Kangaroo 
they proceed to the foot of a hill on the slope of which, muUipiicV-^ 
some twenty feet above the plain, two blocks of stone tion of 
project, one above the other. One of these stones is supposed 
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to repr^^sent a male kangaroo, and the other a female 
kanga^rroo. The head man of the totem clan and another 
man^, who stands to the former in the relation of mother*s 
unr jlc, whether blood or tribal, climb up the hill and rub 
tjj.iese two blocks with a stone, one of them rubbing the one 
block and the other the other. Lower down the hill is a 
rocky ledge, supposed to be haunted by the spirits of 
multitudes of kangaroos which died here long ago. This 
ledge is next painted with alternate vertical stripes of red 
and white to indicate the red fur and white bones of a 
kangaroo. When the painting is done, some young men go 
up, seat themselves on the ledge, and opening veins in their 
arms, allow the blood to spurtle over the edge of the rock 
on which they are seated. The object of this ceremony, 
according to the natives, is to drive the spirits of the 
kangaroos out of the rock in all directions, and so to ensure 
the multiplication of the animals. While the young men 
arc thus bleeding themselves on the top of the ledge the 
others sit down below, watching them and singing songs in 
reference to the increase in the number of kangaroos which 
is expected to follow from this performance. 

These cere- Without entering into more details, I may say that 
the^muid-^ ccremonics of the same general character as the preceding 
plication of appear to be practised by members of all the other clans or 
ancT^piants who have animals or plants for their totems. The 

are m- object of all such ceremonics, avowedly, is to increase the 
increaL'tiie number of the totem animal or plant, and this object the 
supply of natives sincerely believe that they attain by these means, 
the tribe. Thus wc see that each totem clan imagines itself possessed 
of a direct control over the animal or plant whose name it 
bears, and this control it exercises for the purpose of multi- 
plying the number of its totem plant or animal. But the 
question at once suggests itself. Why should they trouble 
themselves to multiply animals or plants which, by their 
rules, they are almost wholly debarred from eating ? For 
it is to be remembered that the totem animal or plant is 
almost, though not quite, taboped to men and women of the 
totem. The answer to this question can only be that, 
though the members of each totem group do not benefit, or 
hardly benefit at all, by multiplying their totem animal or 
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plant, the members of all the other totem groups do benefit 
by it, since their food supply is believed to be increased 
thereby. In other words, the Intichiuma ceremonies are 
performed by each totem group, not on its own behoof, but 
on behoof of all the others, the general effect of all the 
ceremonies being supposed to be an increase of the total 
supply of food available for the whole tribe, which, it is 
needful to bear in mind, includes a large number of totem 
clans. The system is, in fact, one of co-operative magic — 
each group works its spells for the good of all the rest and 
benefits in its turn through the enchantments practised by 
the others. 

The conclusion that ceremonies for the multiplication of Hence n 
certain plants and animals, all of which arc used as food by 
some members of the tribe, can have no other aim than that function of 
of increasing the food supply of the tribe as a whole may 
seem so obvious as to need no argument in its support, provide a 
Yet the view of Totemism which it implies is so novel and tt^o\en/ 
so totally opposed to all our previous notions on the subject anima! or 
that it is desirable to put it beyond the reach of doubt, riie^corv*^ 
For the view is neither more nor less than this : that one at 
least of the functions of a totem clan is to provide a plentiful ofthetnbe. 
supply of its own totem animal or plant to be used as food 
by the other members of the tribe. That this is, indeed, 
the intention of the Intichhima ceremonies among the 
Central Australian tribes is clearly brought out by the 
following facts. 

When the ceremony for the multiplication of the rheWitcb- 
witchetty grubs has been performed, and the grub becomes 
plentiful and fully grown, the Witchetty Grub men, women, collect and 
and children go out daily and collect large supplies of the quantltieT 
grub, which they bring into camp and cook, so that it of witchetty 
becomes dry and brittle ; and in this state they store it peopL^who 
"away in wooden troughs and pieces of bark. At the same do not be- 
time, the others, who do not belong to the Witchetty Grub Wifchmy^ 
totem, are also out gathering the grub, but they must bring 
all that they find into the camp ; for this food must on no 
account be eaten like other food out in the bush, or the men 
of the totem would be angry and the grub would disappear. 

The supply of grubs lasts only a very short time, and when 
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his own R less plentiful the store of cooked grubs is taken 
made rmen’s camp, where, acting under the instructions of 
exp»*head man of the Witchetty Grub totem, all the men 
casemblc. Those who do not belong to the totem then 
The cere- place tlicir stores before those who do, and the head man 
seemTo thereupon takes one of the troughs and, with the help of 

show ' other men of the totem, grinds up the dried grubs between 

stones. Next he and the same men all help themselves to 
a little of the food and cat it, after which he hands back 
what remains to the other people. Then he takes a trough 
from his own store, and after he has ground up the contents 
he and the men of the totem once more eat a little ; lastly, 
they pass the bulk of what remains to those who do not 
belong to the Witchetty Grub totem. After this ceremony, 
the Witchetty Grub men and women may eat very sparingly 
of the grub. They are not absolutely forbidden to eat it, 
but they must do so only to a small extent, for if they were 
to cat too much the power of successfully performing the 
Intichiuma ceremony would depart from them, and there 
would be very few grubs. On the other hand, it is just as 
important for them, and especially for the head man, to eat 
a little of the totemic animal, since to eat none would have 
the same disastrous effect as to cat too much. 

Ceremony Similarly, when the ceremony for increasing the number 
fy^^KrT of kangaroos has been performed, the younger men go out 
gaioo men hunting kangaroos and bring back the animals which they 
nMd'the killed to the older men, who have stayed in the camp, 

people may Hci'c the old mcii of the Kangaroo totem cat a little of the 
galoot kangaroo and anoint the bodies of those who took part in 
the ceremony with its fat, after which the meat is distributed 
to all the men assembled. When this has been done, the 
Kangaroo men may cat sparingly of kangaroos ; but there 
are certain choice parts of the animal, such as the tail, which 
no Kangaroo man or woman must on any account touch. 
Ceremony Again, there is a certain bulb of a Cypcraceous plant 
by^^men of '^'^hich the iiativcs call irriakiira. When the men of the 
the irna- Irriakura totem have performed their ceremony for multiply- 
beforc'thr the bulb, they do not eat of it for some time afterwards. 
irriakura Then pcrsoiis who do not belong to the totem bring in a 
be eaten, quantity of the bulb to the camp and hand it over to the 
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head man and other men of the Irriakura totem'\iown to Ceremonies 
latter rub some of the tubers between their handsV^. own 
getting rid of the husks, and then, putting the tubcrV the met^for the 
their mouths, blow them out again in all directions. Aft'>^f of 
this the Irriakura people may eat sparingly of the bulbs. \ ram 

After the magic rite for multiplying bandicoots has cV-. 
been performed by mcn-'of the Bandicoot totem the animal 
is not eaten until it becomes plentiful. When this is so, coot men 
men who do not belong to the Bandicoot totem go out in 
search of a bandicoot, and when they have caught it they be 
bring it into the camp and there put some of the animal’s 
fat into the mouths of the Bandicoot men ; moreover, they 
rub the fat over their own bodies. After this the Bandicoot 
men may cat a little of the animal. 

Once more, when the Intidiiiima ceremony for increasing (Vremony 
the supply of the idnimita grub has been performed, and 
the grub (which is that of a large longicorn beetle) has of uk; 
become plentiful, the men who do not belong to the 
Idnimita totem collect the insects and bring them into the the 
camp. There they lay their store before the men 
the totem, who eat some of the smaller grubs and hand 
back the rest to the men who do not belong to the totem. 

When this has been done the men of the Idnimita totem 
may cat sparingly of the grub. 

Thus we see that, after the ceremonies for the multipH- Tims the 
cation of the various totemic animals and plants have been 
observed, these animals and plants are killed or gathered cere- 
and eaten, sparingly by the men who have the particular JoTnsure 
animal or plant for their totem, but freely by the rest, a plentiful 
There can, therefore, be no doubt that the intention of the 
Intichiuma ceremonies, so far as the totems are edible tribe, 
animals or plants, is to ensure a plentiful supply of food for 
the tribe. In other words, the performance of one of these 
solemn rites by men who have an animal for their totem is 
merely a means to enable the other members of the tribe to 
kill and eat that animal. Indeed, the men of the totem 
will even, as we saw in the case of the Witchetty Grub 
men, kill and cook their totem in large quantities for the 
benefit of the rest of the community. The same readiness 
on the part of a man to aid others in catching and killing 
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his own totem came out in the case of a Euro man who 
made and charmed a magic implement {c/turingd) for the 
express purpose of thereby enabling a Plum-tree man to 
catch and kill euros (a kind of kangaroo).^ 

' This explanation of the Intidiiuma rites is the one 
given by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, whose arguments and 
conclusion I have merely stated in a slightly different form. 
No other explanation of the ceremonies seems to me to be 
possible. But further, as the authors acutely point out, the 
facts which we have passed in review appear to indicate 
that the men of any particular totem are supposed not 
only to control the numbers of their totem animal or plant, 
but also to have a first right to eat it. This appears from 
the custom of bringing in the first supply of the animal 
or plant into camp, and laying it before the men of the 
totem, who are permitted, and indeed required, to eat of it 
before any one else is allowed to do so. The same idea 
comes out very clearly in some of the native traditions. 
Thus they say that once on a time a Hakca Flower woman 
was changed into a Bandicoot woman by another woman of 
the latter totem, and that after the transformation she ate 
bandicoots, that is, her totem animal. Again, it is said that 
a Euro man once started out in pursuit of a kangaroo which 
he was anxious to kill and eat, but that to enable himself 
to do so he first of all changed himself into a Kangaroo 
man. These traditions point to a time when, if you wished 
to cat bandicoot you had to belong to the Bandicoot totem ; 
and if you wished to kill and cat kangaroos, you had to 
belong to the Kangaroo totem ; in short, they seem to 
carry us back to a time when among these tribes a man’s 
special function in life was to kill and eat his totem animal. 
At the present day this old system, if it was indeed such, 
has been greatly modified. As a rule, a man no longer 
kills and cats his totem animal, and the aid which he gives 
his fellow-tribesmen in filling their stomachs with it, though 
it is regarded as very important, is still only indirect. 

Hitherto we have considered only the Intichiuma 
ceremonies which deal with animaP and vegetable totems. 
But, as we have seen, the totems of the Central Australian 

1 The Native IVihes of Central Australia^ p. 203. 
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tribes comprise almost every natural objcc own to Ceremonies 

the native, and each totem clan or group its\ own 

Intichiiima ceremony. The ceremony performed by\, the men for the 
men of the Water totem has for its end the making \of 
rain ; it is held especially at the season when rain may be lam. 
expected to fall, but may also be held whenever there has 
been a long drought and water is scarce. Like the other 
rites, those of the Water totem are purely magical 
in their nature. A man decorated with white down struts 
slowly up and down a trench, causing his body and legs to 
quiver in an extraordinary way, and when he is done some 
young fellows, who have been lying down in a shelter of 
branches, jump up and rush out screaming in imitation of 
the spur- winged plover. As to the Intichiuma ceremonies Thus m 
of the other inanimate totem.s, .such as wind, fire, sun, cloud, ^Yustr^iin 
and so on, we have unfortunately no information ; but, n'otemism 
arguing by analogy, we may surmise that just as it is the an orVa^n-^^ 
business of Kangaroo men to make kangaroos, of Hakca iseci system 
Flower men to make Hakea flowers, and of Water men to^J^^n^dio 
make rain, so it is the business of Wind men to make wind, procure a 
of Fire men to make fire, of Sun men to make sunshine, nccesLnes. 
and similarly with the rest. In short, Totemism among 
the Centra! Australian tribes appears, if we may judge 
from the Intichiuma ceremonies, to be an organised system 
of magic intended to procure for savage man a plentiful 
supply of all the natural objects whereof he stands in need. 

The thought naturally presents itself to us : liave we Perhaps the 
not in thc.se Intichiuma ceremonies the key to the original 
meaning and purpose of Totemism among the Central give the 
Australian tribes, perhaps even of Totemism in general ? 

The suggestion is not made by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen rueaning of 
in The Native Tribes of Central Australia^ but it occurred aino^g The 
to me in reading the proofs of their book last September, 
and in a letter written in that month I communicated it to possibly 
Professor Spencer. From his reply I learned, without 

• 1 1 t t , . 1 f ... Totemism 

surprise, that he had been coming independently to a similar in general, 
conclusion. To quote from his letter, which is dated 
Melbourne, October 20, 1898 : — 

“ In thinking over the totem question I have been coming 
more and more to the conclusion that the religious aspect 

VOL. I I 
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of the to{cm is the more ancient, and that the now existing 
social aspect has been tacked on at a later period, and, so 
far as our central tribes are concerned, your theory that each 
g/bup of people was originally charged with the duty of 
^^ecuring the multiplication of the particular object the name 
of which it bears appears to me to fit in admirably with the 
facts. In many of the central tribes (Arunta, Ilpirra, 
Warramunga, etc.) the religious aspect is developed almost 
to the exclusion of the social, while in others (Dieri, 
Urabunna, etc.) the social is more strongly developed, but 



at the same time the presence of Intichiuma ceremonies 
indicates the existence of a religious aspect which is, more- 
over, identical in nature with that of the Arunta, etc., 
system. A rough map of Australia is, perhaps, rather 
instructive in connection with this. The dotted outline 
vyith R indicates the area occupied by tribes amongst whom 
the religious aspect is predominant. R + S indicates that 
the tribes have the same religious aspect associated with the 
totem, but that the social (as indicated by the totems 
regulating marriage) is also well developed ; while S 
indicates that the social aspect is the predominant one. It 
is also worth noting that over the large area in the centre, 
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where conditions of life are more precarious in the matter 
of food and water supply, the religious aspect predominates, 
whilst it is least marked in the area which is well wooded 
and watered and where the food supply is more constant. 
This serves to indicate, so far as Australia is concerned, a 
relationship between food supply and the development of 
the religious aspect of. the totcmic system at the present 


day." 


On this I will only remark that if the Intichhima On tins 
ceremonies do really give the clue to Totemism, the aspect 
of the totcmic system, which we have hitherto been t otemism 
accustomed to describe as religious, deserves rather to be 
called magical, and in this change of designation I believe described 

^ ^ , 1. 1 • as religious 

that Professor Baldwin Spencer is now disposed to acquiesce, should 


His own views as to the probable origin of Totemism ^^ill 
be found stated in a forthcoming number of the Journal of magical. 
the Anthropological Institute, In the main they accord with 
those which I was led to adopt from a consideration of the 
same facts. The merit of the discovery, if it should prove 
to be such, clearly belongs to the writers who have 
laboriously collected the facts, and presented them in such 
a masterly form that any one may see for himself the 
conclusion to which they point. 



II 


Thus 
Totenusrn 
seems to 
be an 
organised 
and co- 
operative 
system of 
magic for 
the beiicht 
of the 
whole com- 
munity. 


The general explanation of Totemism to which the 
intichiumex ceremonies seem to point is that it is primarily 
an organised and co-operative system of magic designed to 
secure for the members of the community, on the one hand, 
a plentiful supply of all the commodities of which they 
stand in need, and, on the other hand, immunity from all 
the perils and dangers to which man is expo.sed in his 
struggle with nature. Each totem group, on this theory, 
was charged with the superintendence and control of some 
department of nature from which it took its name, and with 
which it sought, as far as possible, to identify itself. If the 
things which composed the department assigned to a 
particular group were beneficial to man, as in the case of 
edible animals and plants, it was the duty of the group to 
foster and multiply them ; if, on the other hand, they were 
cither noxious by nature, or might, under certain circum- 
stances, become so, as in the case of ravenous beasts, 
poisonous serpents, rain, wind, snow, and so on, then it was 
the duty of the group to repress and counteract these harm- 
ful tendencies, to remedy any mischief they might have 
wrought, and perhaps to turn them as efficient engines of 
destruction against foes. This latter side of totcmic magic, 
which may perhaps be described as the negative or remedial 
side, hardly appears in our accounts of Central Australian 
Totemism ; but we shall meet with examples of it elsewhere. 

In favour of this hypothetical explanation of Totemism 
I would urge that it is simple and natural, and in entire con- 
formity with both the practical needs and the modes of 
thought of savage man. Nothing can be more natural than 
that man should wish to eat when he is hungry, to drink 

ii6 
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when he is thirsty, to have fire to warm him when he is cold, This e\- 
and fresh breezes to cool him when he is hot ; and to the 
savage nothing seems simpler than to procure for himself simple, 
these and all other necessaries and comforts by magic art. ancTcon- 
We need not, therefore, wonder that in very ancient times |•>rnlal)le to 
communities of men should have organised themselves more or thought 
or less deliberately for the purpose of attaining objects so savages, 
natural by means that seemed to them so simple and easy. 

The first necessity of savage, as of civilised, man is food, 
and with this it accords that wherever Totemism exists the 
majority of the totems are invariably animals or plants — in 
other words, things which men can cat. ddic great signifi- 
cance of this fact has hitherto been concealed from us by 
the prohibition so commonly laid on members of a totem 
clan to cat their totem animal or plant. But the discovery 
of the Intichiunia ceremonies among the Central Australian 
tribes proves that in keeping our eye on the prohiVjition to 
cat the totem we have hitherto been looking at only one 
side of the medal, and that the less important of the two. 

For these ceremonies show — what no one had previously 
dreamed of — that the very man who himself abstains in 
general from eating his totem will, nevertheless, do all in his 
power to enable other people to eat it ; nay, that his very 
business and function in life is to procure for his fellow- 
tribesmen a supply of the animal or plant from which he 
takes his name, and to which he stands in so intimate a 
relation. With the new facts before us, we may safely con- 
jecture that whatever the origin of the prohibition observed 
by each clan to eat its totem, that prohibition is essentially 
subordinate, and probably ancillary to the great end of 
enabling the community as a whole to eat of it — in other 
words, of contributing to the common food supply. 

Viewed in this light, Totemism is a thoroughly practical hypothesis 
system designed to meet the everyday wants of the ordinary Jp^actTcai*^ 
man in a clear and straightforward way. There is nothing system 
vague or mystical about it, nothing of that metaphysical comrof^ 
haze which some writers love to conjure up over the humble nature for 
beginnings of human speculation, but which is utterly 
foreign to the simple, sensuous, and concrete modes 
thought of the savage. Yet for all its simplicity and direct- ^nh.^ ^ 
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ness we cannot but feel that theie is something impressive, 
and almos<^ giandiose, in the compichensiveness, the com- 
pleteness, the vaulting ambition of this scheme, the creation 
of a ciudc and baibaious philosophy All nature has been 
mapped out into dcpaitments , all men have been distri- 
buted into coiicsponding gioups , and to each group of men 
has been assigned, with astounding audacity, the duty of 
conti oiling some one department of natuie for the common 
good Religion, it will be obsci\cd, has no place in the 
scheme Man is still alone with natuie, and fancies he can 
sway it at his will I ater on, when he discoveis his mistake, 
he will bethink himself of gods, and beg them to pull for 
him the strings that hang beyond his reach 
ihisv^'iyoi A fulther lecommcndation of this way ol icgaiding 
TScmibin lotemism is that it falls in with the traditions as well as 
igKts with with the piactice of the Ccntial Austialian tribes We 
tionsTs^^ have seen that, according to these tiaditions, people began 
well 'IS the by rcgulail} eating their totems, and manying women of 
ihcTcntni same totem group as themselves To the ordinary view 
\ustitUin of Totemism, which tieats as fundamental the piohibitions 
to eat the totem animal or plant, and to many a woman 
of the same totem gioup, these tiaditions piesent almost 
insuperable difficulties, the adhcients of that view have, 
indeed, little choice but to reject the traditions as baseless, 
although strong grounds exist, as I have pointed out, for 
holding them to be authentic But if we accept the theoiy 
that ^Totemism is meiely an oiganiscd system of magic 
intended to secure a supply, piimarily of food, and second- 
arily of eveiything else that a savage wants, the difficulties 
vanish hor, on this hypothesis, why should not a man 
partake of the food which he is at so much pains to piovide ? 
And why should he not marry a woman whose function in 
Principle of life IS the same as his own ? Nay, we may go a step 
ficVion^oV accoiding to a fundamental principle 

a man with of Totemism, there are good leasons why he should do both 
his totem ^-bese things That principle, to which I would now 
direct the reader^s attention, is the identification of a man 
with his totem 

Among the Central Austi alians, we are told, ‘‘ the totem 
of any man is legarded, just as it is elsewhere, as the same 
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thing as himself.” ^ Thus a Kangaroo man, discussing the 
matter with Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, pointed to a 
photograph of himself which had just been taken, and 
remarked : “ That one is just the same as me ; so is a 
kangaroo.” This incapacity to distinguish between a man 
and a beast, difficult as it is for us to realise, is common 
enough, even among savages who have not the totemic 
system. A Bushman, questioned by a missionary, ‘‘ could 
not state any difference between a man and a brute — he did 
not know but a buffalo might shoot with bows and arrows 
as well as a man, if it had them.” “ When the Russians 
first landed on one of the Alaskan Islands the natives took 
them for cuttle-fish, “ on account of the buttons on their 
clothes.” ^ The Bororos, a tribe of Brazilian Indians, calmly 
maintain that they arc birds of a gorgeous red plumage, 
which live in their native forests. It is not merely that 
they will be changed into these birds at their death, but 
they actually are identical with them in their life, and they 
treat the birds accordingly, as they would their fellow-tribes- 
men, keeping them in captivity, refusing to cat their flesh, 
and mourning for them when they die. However, they kill 
the wild birds for their feathers, and, though they will not 
kill, they pluck the tame ones to adorn their own naked 
brown bodies with the brilliant plumage of their feathered 
brethren.'^ Now, it is by identifying himself with his totem 
that the Central Australian native produces the effects he 
aims at. If he desires to multiply grubs, he pretends to be 
a grub himself, emerging from the chrysalis state ; if his 
wish is to ensure a plentiful supply of emus, he dresses 
himself up as an emu, and mimicks the bird ; for by thus 
converting himself into a grub, or an emu, he thinks he can 
move the other grubs and emus to comply with his wishes. 

But it is not merely by disguising himself as an animal 
and copying its habits that the Central Australian savage 
seeks to identify himself with his totem. All over the 

^ The Native Tribes of Central iion^ Industries, and Resources of 
Australia, p. 202, cf. p. 168. Alaska, p. 145. 

^ J. Campbell, Travels in South * K. von den Sleinen, Enter den 
AfHta, being a Narrative of a Setond Natm-volka n Zentral - Brasiliens, pp. 
Journey in that Countiy, ii. p. 34. 352, 512. 

® I, Petrofif, Report on the Popitla- 
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In order to world primitive man believes that by absorbing the flesh 
himseK blood of an animal he acquires the qualities of the 

MJthhis creature, and so far identifies himself with it. Examples of 
the belief are too well known to be cited. The same idea 
Central forms the basis of the familiar blood-covenant practised by 
eats of It!' so many races: two men make themselves akin by each 
transfusing into the veins of the other a little of his own 
blood. From this point of view it is quite natural that the 
savage, desirous of uniting himself as closely as possible 
with his totem, should partake of its flesh and blood. And 
we have seen that according to the Central Australian 
traditions men did commonly cat their totems in days of 
old. In those early times the Kangaroo people may have 
lived chiefly on kangaroos, strengthening their kangaroo 
nature by constantly absorbing the flesh of the animal 
whose name they took and whose habits they copied. The 
Opossum men may have justified their name by consuming 
more opossum meat than anybody else ; and so with the 
members of the other totem clans. With this it would 
agree that two clans of Western Australia, who arc named 
after a small species of opossum and a little fish, believe 
themselves to be so called because they used to live chiefly 
This on these creatures.^ Even at the present day in Central 
eaiiiig^oT' Australia, though men are in general nearly forbidden to 
the totem partake of their totem animal or plant, they are still bound 
imort of occasionally to eat a little of it as a solemn ceremony, 
totem because it is believed that otherwise they could not success- 
sacrament, fyjjy the Intichiuvia ceremonies, and that the 

supply of the plant or animal would consequently fail. 
Clearly they think that, in order to multiply the members 
of their totem, they must identify themselves with it by 
taking into their bodies the flesh and blood of the animal or 
the fibre of the plant. Here, then, in the heart of Australia, 
among the most primitive savages known to us, we find the 
actual observance of that totem sacrament which Robertson 
Smith, with the intuition of genius, divined years ago,^ but 
of which positive examples have hitherto been wanting. 

^ Sir George Grey, Vocabulary of 2 of the Semites^ p. 276 

the Dialects of South-Western Australia^ sq. Edinburgh, i88g, 

PP- 4, 95- 
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The reason why men should in course of time deny riic pro- 
themsclvcs the food on which they had formerly subsisted, 
and which they continued to provide for the use of others, is totem may 
not obvious. We may conjecture that the change came 
about through an attempt to carry out more consistently ‘^»^observa- 
than before that identification of a man with his totem, piams^ond 
which seems to be of tlie essence of the system. Men may do 

have remarked that animals as a rule, and plants universally, nddecd 
do not feed upon their own kind ; and hence a certain in- 

• i. It .... . „ own kind, 

consistency may have been perceived in the conduct of and partly 
Grub men who lived on grubs, of Grass-seed men who ^t_efromawish 

to concili* 

grass-seed, and so with the other animal and vegetable ate and 
totems. It might be argued that men who behaved sq 
unlike the real animals and plants could not be true Grubs, which were 
Emus, Grass-seeds, and so on, and therefore couh’ not 
effectively perform the all-important ceremonies for multiply- ^^ood. 
iiig the beasts, birds, and vegetables on which the tribe 
depended for its subsistence. I'urther, a wish to conciliate 
and entice the creatures which it was desired to catch for 
food may have helped to establish the taboo on killing and 
eating the totem. This wish is widely prevalent among 
savages, and manifests itself in many quaint observances, 
which the hunter and his friends are bound to comply with 
for the sake of alluring the game, and making death appear 
to them as painless and even attractive as may be. Among 
tribes which have the totemic system this need of adopting 
a conciliatory attitude towards any particular sort of animal 
would naturally be felt chiefly by that part of the com- 
munity whose special business it was to breed and kill the 
/ animal in question ; in other words, it would be felt chiefly 
by the group or clan which had the particular species of 
animal for its totem. For it is to be remembered that in 
early times the members of a clan appear to have been by 
profession the hunters or butchers as well as the breeders of 
their totem animal ; this comes out in the legend of the 
Euro man who turned himself into a Kangaroo man in 
order to kill a kangaroo, and a trace of the same custom 
appears in the case of the other Euro man, at the present 
day, who made and charmed a magical instrument for the 
very purpose of enabling a Plum-tree man to catch euro 
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Now, if it came to be generally thought that a Kangaroo 
man, for example, would be more likely to entice kangaroos 
to their fate if he were, so to say, personally known to them 
as one who had no selfish ends to gain by cultivating their 
acquaintance, public opinion would gradually impress on the 
Kangaroo men the duty of abstaining in the interest of the 
majority from the slaughter and consumption of kangaroos, 
and they would be urged to confine themselves to their 
more important function of securing by magical means a 
plentiful supply of the animal for their fellows. If this 
explanation is right, the common practice of sparing the 
totem animal originated in anything but a superstitious 
reverence for the creature as a superior being endowed 
with marvellous attributes ; it was more analogous to the 
blandishments which a shepherd or herdsman will lavish on 
a sheep or a bullock for the purpose of catching the animal 
and handing it over to the butcher. Nor need we suppose 
that in abdicating their ancient right of eating kangaroo-flesh 
the men of the Kangaroo totem were cither coerced by their 
fellows or animated by a noble impulse of disinterested 
devotion to the common weal. A similar self-denying 
ordinance would be simultaneously imposed by common 
consent on all the other clans which had animals or plants 
for their totem ; and thus each clan, in renouncing a single 
kind of food for the benefit of the community, would 
calculate on receiving in return a more abundant supply of 
all the rest, not so much because there would be fewer 
mouths to feed with each kind of viand, as because the 
abstinence practised by the several clans was expected to 
add to the efficacy of their charms for multiplying and 
attracting the game. For we must bear in mind that under 
the totemic system the various clans or stocks do not live 
isolated from each other, but are shuffled up together within 
a narrow area, and exert their magic powers for the common 
good. 

This answer to the question why men gave up the right 
of eating their totems is put forward with diffidence. The 
problem is difficult, and I am far from feeling confident 
that the solution here suggested is the true one. So far as 
the explanation rests on a supposed desire to conciliate the 
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totem it is open to the objection, raised by my friend However, 
Professor Baldwin Spencer, in the letter to which I have Austrahems 
referred, that the Central Australian natives at the present do not as a 
day seem to show no other trace of an attempt to conciliate attempt to 
or appease the i^ame which they kill and eat. I have no conciliate 

. tr !*• game 

Wish to disguise or extenuate the force of the objection, ^vinch they 
Indeed, I had myself, nearly ten years ago, remarked on 
this absence of the conciliation of game among the 
Australian aborigines, whom in that respect I contrasted 
with the North American Indians.^ Yet it is not easy to 
see how, without introducing the idea of conciliation in some 
form, we are to explain the attitude of the savage towards 
his totem animal. 

On the new theory of Totemism it is thus quite easy to On the new 
understand why men should have begun by regularly eating 
their totem animal or plant, as in fact they seem to have it is easy to 
done, if the Central Australian traditions can be trusted, 

The real difficulty, indeed, is to explain how they ever came nicn origin- 
to give up the habit. Similarly the theory suggests a very their^totcm 
simple reason why men should have begun by marrying 
women of their own totem group in preference to any others, JJhy they 
as they are represented doing in the Central Australian 

1 ^ ..i ri women of 

legends. On the principle of the identification of the the seme 
members of a clan with their totem, what can be more t^^tcm.smce 
natural than that an Emu man should wed an Emu woman mate with 
and an Opossum man should marry an Opossum •woman, 
just as an emu cock mates with an emu hen and a male 
opossum pairs with a female opossum ? Now this, which 
may be described as the natural system of Totemism, is just 
the one which appears from their traditions to have prevailed 
among the Central Australian tribes before the introduction 
of Exogamy.^ Whatever the origin of Exogamy, there is 
the clearest traditional testimony that among the Central 
Australians it was an innovation imposed on an existing 
system of totem clans who previously knew nothing of such 

^ The aborigines of Australia have and cal. The means which the 
Totemism in the most jirimitive form Australians adopt to secure a jdentiful 
known to us, but, so far as I am aware, supply of game appear to be based, not 
there is no evidence that they attempt, on conciliation, but on sympathetic 
''ke the North American Indians, to magic ,” — TAe Golden Bough, \\. p. 133 
^conciliate the animals which they kill sq, ^ See above, p. 103. 
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a rule.^ This accords perfectly with the present hypothesis 
that the natural and original system of Totemism was 
one in which men and women of the same totem regu- 
larly cohabited with each other. Further, it is supported 
by the striking fact that among a large group of the 
Central Australian tribes the law of Exogamy is not 
now, and apparently never has been, applied to the totem 
clans." 

The principle of the identification of a man with his 
totem may be looked at from the two jioints of view accord- 
ing, as we think mainly of identifying the man, let us say, 
with an animal, or of identifying the animal with the man. 
In the former case we have, so to say, a man who is trans- 
formed into an animal, in the latter case we have an animal 
which is changed into a man. Now the Central Australian 
natives appear to have taken measures to ensure this double 
transformation. By transfusing the life of their totem 
animals into their own bodies, the men and women of each 
clan converted themselves, as far as they could, into animals; 
and by transfusing their own human life into the bodies of 
animals they converted the animals, as far as it lay in their 
power, into men and women. The first of these transferences 
of life was effected by eating the flesh and blood of the 
animals ; the second aj^pears to have been effected by means 
of certain magical instruments called cJiuringa and nurtunjas. 

The churinga are slabs of stone or wood carved, for the 
most part, with devices relating to the totem ; in shape they 
generally resemble the well-known instrument called a bull- 
roarer, which is employed by savages in many parts of the 
world in the performance of their most solemn rites and 
deepest mysteries. Among the Central Australian tribes 


^ J'he Native Tube^ of Cciitial 
Att\tiaha^ p. 420. 

2 Tins remarkable exception to the 
rule that totem tUns, uhen they fall 
within the sphcie of our observation, 
are generally oxogamous, appears to 
be susceptible of a very simple explana- 
tion in accordance with the hypothesis 
here put forward. Briefly stated, the 
explanation is this ; that the object of 
Exogamy was to prevent the marriage, 
primarily of brothers with sisters, and 


sccondaiily, of jiaient'* with children ; 
and that m consequence of the peculiar 
rules regulating the descent of the 
totems in these trih(‘s an application of 
the principle of Exogamy to their totem 
clans could not have prevented such 
marriages, and was. therefore, never 
attempted. This I hope to explain 
fully at some future time in dealing 
with the origin of Exogamy. (See 
below, pp. 165 sq.) 
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every man, woman, and child has one of these mysterious The 
implements specially associated with him or her from birth 
to death ; those of each group are kept together hidden sticks and 

. . . 111^ stones witli 

away in a small cave or crevice in some secluded spot the 
among the hills, and the entrance to the cave is carefully of 

, ,, inenibersot 

blocked up with stones arranged so naturally as not to the tnbe 
arouse the suspicion of a chance wayfarer that here lie closely 

• • r 1 *1 -T-i associated. 

concealed the most sacred possessions of the tribe. The 
loss of these deeply-prized sticks and stones is the most 
terrible evil that can befall a group of peojile ; natives who 
found their cave robbed of its precious contents have been 
known to remain in camp for a fortnight, weeping and 
lamenting over the loss, and plastering themselves with 
pipeclay, the emblem of mourning for the dead. Further, 
it is believed that in the far-off times of the Alchcringa their 
ancestors also had each his own which he carried with 

him in his wanderings about the country, and dropped on 
the ground where he died. On this belief Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen remark : — “ Wc meet in tradition with unmistak- 
able traces of the idea that the churinga is the dwelling- 
place of the spirit of the Alcheringa ancestors. In one 
special group of Achilpa men, for example, the latter arc 
reported to have carried about a sacred pole or nurtunja 
with them during their wanderings. When they came to a 
camping-place and went out hunting the nurtunja was 
erected, and upon this the men used to hang their churinga 
when they went out from camp, and upon their return they 
took them down again and carried them about. In these 
churinga they kept, so says the tradition, their spirit part.” ^ 

Further, the same writers observe: “We have evidently 
in the churinga belief a modification of the idea which finds 
expression in the folk-lore of so many peoples, and according 
to which primitive man, regarding his soul as a concrete 
object, imagines that he can place it in some secure spot 
apart, if needs be, from his body, and thus, if the latter be 
in any way destroyed, the spirit part of him still persists 
unharmed.” At the present day, as the authors point out, 
this ancient belief has been modified among the tribes of 
Central Australia. The loss or injury of the churinga is 
1 The Native Tribes of Central Australia^ p, 138. ^ Op. cit.^ p. 137. 
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indeed a thing to be deeply deplored, and the man who 
suffers such a mishap fears vaguely that some evil thing 
will befall him in consequence of it ; but he does not 
apprehend that the loss, or even the destruction of the 
sacred stick or stone, must necessarily entail his death. In 
short, the natives no longer regard the cJiuringa as the abode 
of their spirits laid up for safety in the secret cave, like the 
soul of the ogre or warlock in the children’s story, hidden 
far, far away in some fairy bird or beast at the world’s end. 
Even to the naked savage of the Australian wilderness the 
time for such beliefs has gone by. Yet they arc nearer far 
to him than to us, for he ascribes them, not as we do to 
imaginary beings, to the giants and monsters of nursery 
tales, but to his own real forefathers, whose figures can yet 
be discerned, faint and dim, in the distance as they recede 
down the long road that leads to fairyland. 

The second of the implements by means of which the 
Central Australian appears, like the giant or ogre in the 
poles which story, to havc formerly transferred his spirit to some beast 
th^totems. bird or thing is the magic pole or nurtunja} This is an 
instrument which still plays a great part in the sacred 
ceremonies of the natives. It takes many forms, but in 
every case it stands for the totem with which the particular 
ceremony is concerned. Thus, if the ceremony relates to 
the Wild Cat totem, the nurtunja will represent a wild cat ; 
if it relates to the Sun totem, the nurtunja will represent 
the sun ; and so on. Hence, when we hear that in the 
remote days of the Alcheringa the men of the Achilpa, or 
Wild Cat totem, before they went out hunting, hung up their 
churinga^ in which they kept their spirits, on a nurtunja^ 
rh^cCmrai which necessarily represented a wild cat, we can hardly 
Australians avoid thc inference that in doing so they believed themselves 
tried be placing their spirits in their totem animals, the wild cats, 
to transfer That they permanently kept their spirits in the animals is not 
tcmpon^iiy Suggested by the legend ; on the contrary, as they are said to 
to their have hung up the churinga on the nurtunja when they went out 
hunting, and to havc taken them down again when they came 


By means 
of the 
churinga 
and 

7iurtunjas 


^ An equivalent, though differently The Native Tribes of Central Australia^ 
shaped, instrument is known among the pp. 306-309. 

Southern Arunta as a waninga. See 
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back, the natural inference seems to be that they only deposited 
their spirits temporarily in the animals for a definite purpose 
and withdrew them again when the occasion was over. 
Now, the occasion mentioned in the legend is the chase, and 
as in the days of the Alchcringa, to which the legend refers, 
^people seem to have subsisted mainly on their totem animal 
or plant, we may conjecture that when the Wild Cat men 
went out hunting the game they sought above all were wild 
cats. If this was so, the previous transference of their 
spirits to the animals, effected by hanging up the sticks or 
stones, in which they kept their spirits, on a pole which 
represented a wild cat, can hardly have had any other 
intention than that of compelling the creatures to come to 
the hunters and be quietly knocked on the head. “If we 
can only put ourseh^es or a good part of ourselves,*’ so these 
primitive huntsmen may have argued, “ into yon wild cats 
which are now scurrying from us, we shall very soon make 
them, whether they like it or not, walk straight up to us, 
and so we shall kill them quite comfortably and make a 
meal of them. And, of course, in doing so we shall get 
back the vital part of ourselves which we temporarily trans- 
ferred to the animals.” On the other hand, if the game 
which the Wild Cat men went out to hunt were not wild 
cats, the motive of the hunters in depositing their spirits in 
the nurtM7ija, and hence in their totem, the wild cats, must 
have been different. It may have been done simply for 
safety, lest during the hunt any accident should befall them ; 
for clearly, in the absence of their spirits, which they had 
taken the precaution of leaving elsewhere before they started, 
nothing that might happen to their mere empty carcases 
could have any serious consequences. Whichever of these 
explanations be adopted, the tradition points clearly to a 
custom of depositing a man’s spirit, for longer or shorter 
periods, in the body of his totem animal. Vestiges of the 
same custom are also preserved in the practice, which the 
natives still keep up, of hanging their churinga upon nurtunjas 
in certain solemn ceremonies concerned with the totems.^ 
The practice is identical with that ascribed to the Wild Cat 
men in the legend, and its original meaning is probably the 
^ The Native 7 'ribes of Central Australia, pp. 253, 284, 312 sg. 
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same. For example^ before the novices undergo the painful 
operation of subincision they arc made to embrace a sacred 
pole {iiiirtmija) to which some cJinringa arc often, though 
not invariably, attached. The effect of thus embracing the 
pole is thought to be that the lads will not feel the griding 
knife. Perhaps their ancestors, who invented this primitive 
pain-killer, held that by extracting the spirits of the novices 
from their bodies and transferring them for a time to the 
pole, or to the totem which it represented, they rendered 
the bodies of the youth inert and numb. To effect this 
salutary purpose it may originally have been deemed needful 
in every case to attach to the pole the cliurifiga or receptacles 
in which the lads kept their spirits ; but with the decay of 
old ideas about the cJiiiringa it is no longer considered 
indispensable to fasten any churinga at all to the pole, and a 
simple embrace bestowed on the latter by the novice now 
passes occasionally for a sufficient anresthctic. 

Some time ago I suggested that the transference of a 
man’s spirit or soul for safety to some external object 
enco of tiu' constituted th.e essence of Totemism, that in fact a totem is 
loienr more than a sort of strong box, in which a savage keeps 

seems to soul. Thc cvideiicc for the former practice of such a 

intended soul-transfercucc among the Central Australians has now 
piininniy bccn put bcforc thc reader. That it is slight and scanty I 


This tem- 
po rnry 
trnnsfci - 


Such as it is, when considered along with the 


to enable . 

the inan to tUlly aciOllt. 

controi tiie cercmoiiies and other indications, it seems to 

tiiecommon sliow that the purposc of the transference was not so much 
fhouerh deposit thc man’s life in a secure place as to enable him 

secondarily to control thc totcm foi* his owii and the common good, 
be^n nl-^'^ Wlicn the totem was an animal this control was directed to 
tended to multiplying the species and compelling the members of it 
soui m a to comc and be killed for food. When the totem was the 

safe place, sun thc savagc would hope, by placing a vital part of 
himself in the luminary, to direct its cour.se and secure a 
due supply of light and heat for himself and his fellows. 
And so, mutatis imitmidis, with the other totems. But it is 
quite po.ssiblc that thc other motive — the natural desire of 
frail man to put all that is mortal of him beyond thc reach 
of chance and change — may also have operated. That it 
really did so is strongly suggested both by the rigorous 
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precautions taken to conceal the precious objects with which 
the spirits of the tribesmen are so closely associated, and by 
the bitter grief and vague alarm excited by their loss. 

If the intention of transfusing a portion of a man’s life When 
into an animal was in part at least to exercise a sort of 
mesmeric attraction over the creature, and thereby to catch soul lu 
and kill it, the apparent inconsistency in the conduct of the 
hunter, who first endows a beast with his own spirit, and 
then kills and devours it, need cause no difficulty, for, in the fnend 
consuming the flesh and blood, he recovers all of himself 

11* 1 • 1 -T-1 1 - Steps to 

that he put into the animal. Ihe case, however, is some- restore the 
what different when the animal which contains his life is 

prop<‘r 

killed and eaten by somebody else. If I deposit my soul owner 
in a hare, and my brother John shoots that hare, roasts, and 
swallows it, what becomes of my soul? Ami not thereby 
put in the parlous state of being left without a soul ? To 
meet this obvious danger it is necessary that John should 
know the state of my soul, and that, knowing it, he should, 
whenever he shoots a hare, take steps to extract and restore 
to me my soul before he cooks and dines upon the animal. 

This, we may conjecture, is in part the intention of a Central 
Australian rite which has been already described. We have 
seen that after the Inticliiuina ceremony the first supply of 
the totem animal which is brought into the camp is solemnly 
laid before the men of the totem, who eat a little of it and 
then pass on the remainder to the others to be consumed by 
them. By thus partaking first of their totem animal the 
men of the totem may be supposed not merely to absorb its 
qualities sacramentally but also to recover that portion of 
their own spirit which they had temporarily deposited in 
the animal. In this connection the ceremonies observed by 
a Brazilian tribe in killing some sorts of game and fish are 
instructive. The Bororos believe that the souls of their 
medicine -men transmigrate at death into the bodies of 
certain kinds of large and succulent animals and fish, which 
arc reckoned the greatest dainties, such, for instance, as the 
tapir, the cayman, the large jahu fish, and a sort of shad. 
Whenever one of these creatures is killed a ceremony has to 
be performed over it by a medicine-man before its flesh can 
be eaten, the purpose of the ceremony being to make sure 
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that the animal cannot be restored to life. Cowering down 
on the ground, the wizard blows and spits upon the carcase, 
claps it, and shrieks and spits into its open mouth. Nay- 
more, he is bound to be present at the actual killing of the 
animal. If, for example, a jahu fish or a shad were caught 
in a net when no medicine-man was by, the fish would be 
set free again. The Indians think that any one who ate fish, 
fiesh, or fowl over which the needful ceremony had not been 
performed would soon die.^ The analogy between the 
Brazilian and the Australian practice is, if I am right, very 
close. Both peoples believe that the bodies of certain 
animals arc tenanted by the souls of men belonging to their 
tribe ; both use these animals as food ; and both perform 
certain ceremonies over the dead animals for the purpose of 
disengaging the souls of their friends from the carcases of the 
beasts before they proceed to convey the latter into their 
own bellies. The only essential difference between them is 
that in the Brazilian case the souls so disengaged are the 
souls of the dead, while in the Australian case they are the 
souls of the living." 

We have still to inquire how far the explanation of 
Totemism suggested by the new Australian facts is confirmed 
m.ioiaii by similar facts observed among totcmic peoples in other parts 

like the of the world. I may remind the reader that the explanation, 

hiUihiuma based on the Iniichiunia ceremonies, is that the totem clans 
kmii.'ii by arc essentially bands of magicians charged with the duty of 
d nis m controlling and directing the various departments of nature 
other parts for tlic good of man, A crucial question, therefore, is, Are 
^voHd. analogous ceremonies performed by totem groups in other 
parts of the world ? and in general are totem clans elsewhere 
than in Australia credited with the power of exercising 
control over the totem ? Before adducing some evidence of 
the existence of such beliefs and practices in various parts 
of the world, I would ask the reader to remember that, 


^ K. von den Steinen, Uuier den 
Natun'blkeni Zcniral-Brasiliats, p}3. 
492 512. 

2 The remarkable ceremonies ob- 
seivcd by some of the Torres Straits 
Islanders before they will cat of the 
turtles which they have caught may, 


pcihaps, be explained in the same way. 
Among some of the islanders the turtle 
U a totem. Sec A. C. lladdon, “ The 
SecnLir and Ceremonial Dances of 
Torres Straits,” Intern at ionales Arthiv 
fur EtknographUy vi. (1893) P- * 5 ® 

.ly. 
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although the Intichhuna ceremonies have probably been 
practised from time immemorial in the centre of Australia, 
they were never observed by Europeans until quite lately ; 
nay, that one of the authors, to whom we arc indebted for 
their discovery, lived (as I understand) on intimate terms 
with the natives for many years without getting the least 
inkling that any such solemn ceremonies were going on 
around him. With his experience before us we may surmise 
that similar rites practised by other totem tribes have 
escaped the notice of Europeans elsewhere, and that the 
scantiness of the evidence for their existence is due not so 
much to the rarity of the ceremonies thcmselv'cs as to the 
ignorance or carelessness of observers. With this caution 1 
proceed to give the few notices I have thus far collected of 
customs and beliefs analogous to those revealed in the 
htiicliiiiina ceremonies of the Central Australians. 

In one of the Torres Straits Islands members of the in 
Dog clan were believed to understand the habits of dogs, 
and to be able to exercise special control over them.^ In ceremonies 
one of the New Hebrides, when a man wished to catch 
octopus he used to take one of the members of the Octopus totem have 
family with him ; the latter stood on the beach and called foVme^nn’ 
out, “ So-and-so wants octopus,” and then plenty of octopuses totem cirms 

It 11 1 o /-v ,1 . , m Tone's 

would come and be caught." On a cloudy morning the straits, 
Sun clan of the Ecchuanas were wont to make the sun 
shine out through the clouds ; the chief kindled a new fire * 
in his dwelling, and every one of his subjects carried a light 
from it to his own hut.^ The intention of the ceremony 
clearly was, by means of sympathetic magic, to blow up 
into a brighter blaze the smouldering fire of the sun. In 
the Murray Islands, Torres Straits, it is the duty of the Sun 
clan to imitate the rising and setting of the sun,'^ probably 
to ensure the punctual performance of his daily duties by 
the orb of day. Among the Omahas of North America the 
Small Bird clan performs a magic ceremony to keep small 

^ A, C. Haddon, in Journal of the floration aii Nord-est de la Colonic 
Anthropological Insfitufe^ xix. pp. du Cap de Bonne Espdrance^ p. 350 
325 » 393 * 1890. sq. Paris, 1842. 

^ R. C. Codrington, The Mela- ^ A. E. Hunt, in Journal of the 
p. 26. Anthropological InstitutCj xxviii. p. 6. 

^ Arbouset et Daumas, Voyage dEx- 
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birds from the corn ; the Reptile clan performs a similar 
ceremony to protect the crops from worms ; and the Wind 
clan think they can start a breeze by flapping their blankets.^ 
The same Wind clan practises a magic rite to stop a 
blizzard. They paint one of their boys red, and he rolls 
over and over in the snow, reddening it for some distance 
all around him. This stops the blizzard,^ the notion 
apparently being that the white snow will not fall 
when it knows that it will be thus reddened and defiled. 
In another North American tribe the Hare clan seems to 
have been credited with the power of stopping a heavy and 
long-continued fall of snow ; at least, this seems a natural 
inference from a passage in one of the letters of the early 
Jesuit missionaries. The writer tells a story to explain why 
the body of a certain old man, who had just died, was 
burned instead of being buried, though interment was the 
regular mode of disposing of the dead in the tribe. “ They 
regard it as certain,’* says he, that the father of this old 
man was a hare, which walks on the snow in winter, and 
that thus the snow, the hare, and the old man are of the 
same village, that is to say, are kinsmen. They add that 
the hare said to his wife that he would not suffer his 
children to remain under ground — it was not suitable to 
their rank, seeing they were kinsmen of the snow, whose 
country is high up in the sky ; and that if ever his children 
were put in the ground after their death he would pray to 
the snow, his kinsman, to punish mankind for their fault by 
falling so thick and so long that there would be spring no 
more.’’ In confirmation of this story the Indians told the 
missionary that three years ago the brother of this same old 
man died at the beginning of winter, and that as he was 
buried instead of burned the snow fell so heavily and the 
winter was so long that they began to fear they would 
never see spring again. However, they bethought themselves 
of digging up the body of the kinsman of the snow and 
burning it ; and no sooner had they done so than, sure 

^ J. Owen Dorsey, in lliird Anmia/ ^ J. Owen Dorsey, in Eleventh 
Report of the Bureau of Ethnolofty^ Annual Report of the Bureau of 
pp. 238 241, 248. Washington, Ethnology, p. 410 sq. Washington,. 

1884. 1894. 
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enough, the snow ceased to fall, and spring came with a 
burst.^ Apparently, the men whose bodies had thus to be 
burnt belonged to the Hare clan, and yet were deemed so 
closely akin to the snow that to burn their bodies was 
equivalent to melting the snow itself, v VVe may conjecture 
that the same men were believed in their lifetime to be able 
to stop a snowfall by thcii* charms and spells. 

Some of these examples explain the attitude of a totem When the 
clan towards its totem when the totem is or may, under 
certain circumstances, become of a noxious and maleficent the magical 
nature. In such cases it is the function of the clan, not, of 
course, to multiply the numbers of the totem or increase its tended not 
virulence, but, on the contrary, to disarm, counteract, and 
keep within due bounds its dangerous influence. Hence, counteract 
members of the Snake clan in Senegambia profess to heal ous mriu- 
by their touch persons who have been bitten by serpents ;^ence. 
and the same profession was made by Serpent clans in 
antiquity.^ Similarly, in Central Australia, members of the 
Fly totem claim to cure, by the touch of a magic implement 
{churingd), eyes which arc swollen and inflamed with fly- 
bites.^ And, on analogy, we may conjecture that certain 
Arab families, who believed their blood to be a remedy for 
hydrophobia,® were descended from men of a Dog totem. 

Further, when the case of the Indian, who was a kins- Besides 
man of the snow as well as of hares, is considered in the [ot^ems, 
light of the preceding discussion, we arrive at a simple 
explanation of a peculiar feature of Australian Totemism dans have 
which has hitherto baffled inquirers. In many Australian sub-totems, 
tribes the members of a totem clan believe themselves to other ' 
stand in a very intimate relation, not merely to their own 

, . objects 

totem, but to a number of other natural objects or which they 
phenomena ; and this relation seems to amount to a claim 
of ownership, the natives affirming that the things belong to 
them.® It has been proposed by Mr. Howitt to designate 


^ Relations des /Suites (1667), p, 
1 9 (of the Canadian reprint). Compare 
Leitres Hifiante^ et curieuses^ vi. pp. 

169-171. 

^ Revue dEthnographie^ iii, p. 396. 
3 Strabo, xiii. p. 588 (ed. Casaubon); 
Pliny, Nat, Hist., xxviii. 30. 


^ The Native Tribes of Central 
Australia f p. 546. 

W. Robertson Smith, Religion oj 
the Semites, p. 369. New edition, 

1894- 

® A- W. Howitt, in Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, xviii. p. 61. 
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these things as sub-totems or pseudo-totems ; they might 
also be called multiplex totems. To take instances of them, 
we are told that in some tribes of New South Wales “every- 
thing in the universe is divided among the different members 
of the tribe ; some claim the trees, others the plains, others 
the sky, stars, wind, rain, and so forth.” ^ Another writer, 
speaking of a tribe in Queenslan^d, says : “ Everything in 
nature, according to them, is divided between the classes. 
The wind belongs to one, and the rain to the other. The 
sun is Wutaroo, and the moon is Yungaroo. The stars are 
divided between them ; and if a star is pointed out they will 
tell you to which division it belongs.”^ Among the Wakel- 
bura and kindred tribes of Northern Queensland wc are told 
that everything, animate and inanimate, belongs to one or 
other of the two exogamous classes into which the tribes are 
divided. A wizard in performing his incantations may use 
only things which belong to his own class. The stage on 
which a corpse is set must be made of the wood of a tree 
which is of the same class as the deceased, and similar rules 
hold in other matters.’** In the Mount Gambler tribe of 
South Australia, which includes ten totem clans, the men of 
the Black Cockatoo totem claim to stand in this peculiar 
relation towards the moon, the stars, etc. ; men of the Fish- 
Hawk totem claim honeysuckle, smoke, etc. ; men of the 
Pelican totem claim dogs, blackwood trees, fire, frost, etc. ; 
men of the Crow totem claim thunder, lightning, rain, hail, 
winter, clouds, etc. ; men of a Snake totem claim fish, seals, 
eels, stringy-bark trees, etc. ; men of the Tea-tree totem 
claim ducks, wallabies, owls, crayfish, opossum, etc. ; men of 
the black, crestless Cockatoo claim kangaroos, sheoak trees, 
sun, wind, summer and autumn. A man will not, if he can 
help it, either kill or eat any of the animals which he thus 
regards as peculiarly his own ; if he is compelled by hunger 
to do so, he expresses his sorrow at having to eat his 
“ friends,” or his “ flesh,” by touching his breast as a sign of 

^ A. L. P. Cameron, in Journal of ^ Muirhead, cited by Mr. 

the Anthropological Institute Howitt, in Journal of the Anthrofo- 

2 G. F. Bridgman, in Fison and logical Institutey xviii. p. 6i, note. 
HowitPs Eafuilaroi and Kurnaij p. Compare in E. M. Curr’s Aus- 
1 68. Compare id., inBioiigh Smyth's tralian Race, iii. p. 27 sq. 

Aborigines of Vicioriay i. p. 91. 
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relationship.^ In the Wotjoballuk tribe of North-western 
Victoria men of the Hot Wind totem looked upon as their 
own three different kinds of snakes and two kinds of birds ; 
the men of the White Cockatoo totem asserted a right to no 
less than seventeen different species of plants and animals ; 
and claims of the same sort were advanced by the members 
of the other totem clans, ^namely, the Black Cockatoo clan, 
the Sun clan, the Deaf Adder clan, and the Pelican clan.^ 

Now, on the hypothesis that each totem clan is a band On the 
of magicians, whose function it is to control certain natural hyp^othUis 
phenomena for the common good, we can easily see that, suh-totenm 

, , , • • 1 1 r 1 flepart- 

where the totem clans were not numerous, it might be found nicnts oi 
necessary to entrust several departments of nature to each 

^ which o. 

clan. Thus, to take the case of the Wotjoballuk tribe, totem tlaii 
which we have iust been considering, it seems to have takes 

•' , to rej;ulatc 

included no more than six totem clans, four of which were for the 
concerned with species of birds or beasts (pelican, adder, 
black and white cockatoo), one with the sun, and one with 
the wind. Clearly, if each of these six clans were to give 
its attention exclusively to its particular totem, whole 
departments of nature, including multitudinous species of 
animals and plants, would be uncared for, and the con- 
sequences to the tribe might be disastrous. What would 
become of kangaroos, opossums, and wallabies if it was 
nobody's business to multiply them ? How could gum- 
trees be reasonably expected to flourish, and plum-trees to 
bear fruit, if they were suffered to droop and dwine in the 
cold shade of indifference and neglect? The thing was not 
to be thought of. There was nothing for it but that the 
members of each clan should buckle to and, after discharging 
their primary duty to their totem, should devote their super- 
fluous energies to the laudable task of keeping a few more 
of the great processes of nature a-going. Again, take the 
ten clans of the Mount Gambier tribe, with their totems — 
fish-hawk, pelican, crow, two sorts of black cockatoo, a 
harmless snake, the tea-tree, and an edible root (the totems 
of two clans are unknown). Consider how far even fish- 

1 D. S. Stewart, in Fison and 2 w. Howitt, in Report of the 
Howitt’s Kamilaroi and Kurnai^ p. Smithsonian Institute for iSSSy p. 

*68 sq, ; id.^ in E. M. Curr’s Aus- 818. 
tralian Race^ iii. p. 461 sq. 
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hawks, pelicans, crows, black cockatoos, etc., are from 
exhausting the sum total of the universe, and you will 
readily perceive why Crow men, in addition to looking after 
crows, had to take charge of thunder, lightning, rain, hail, 
etc. ; why Black Cockatoo men, not content with exercising 
a due supervision over black cockatoos, had to extend the 
sphere of their operations to the suji, the wind, the summer, 
the autumn, and so on. In short, the fewer the clans the 
more numerous necessarily were the magical functions to be 
discharged by each, if the great cosmic movement was still 
to go on. 

riH' many Wc can now hazard a conjecture as to the meaning of 
the numerous prohibitions imposed on each of the clans in 
Qiiwns- the Queensland tribes, whose social system has been so 
patiently observed and recorded by Mr. W. E. Roth.^ 
to Among these tribes the members of each exogamous class 
notbmgbut forbidden to cat, not merely one, but several, and some- 
^ub-iotems. times many different kinds of animals. The exogamous 
classes are four in number, and the lists of foods prohibited 
to each class, though constant throughout each tribe, are 
found to vary from tribe to tribe. In one district, for 
example, the class called Koopooroo arc not allowed to eat 
iguana, whistler duck, black duck, blue-fellow ” crane, 
yellow dingo, and small yellow fish “ with-onc-bone-in-him ” ; 
another class, called Woongko, have to avoid scrub-turkey, 
eagle-hawk, bandicoot, brown snake, black dingo, and white 
duck ; a third class have to do without kangaroo, carpet- 
snake, teal, white-bellied brown-headed duck, various kinds 
of diver birds, “ trumpeter ” fish, and a kind of black bream ; 
while members of the fourth class, called Bunburi, dare not 
eat emu, yellow snake, galah parrot, and a certain species of 
hawk. They firmly believe that if any one were to eat a 
forbidden food he would fall sick and probably die, and that 
the food could never satisfy his hunger. Should the delin- 
quent be caught in the act by his fellow tribesmen, he would 
in all probability be put to death.^ With the evidence as to 

^ W. K. Roth, Ethnological Stttdies North Queensland Abongines^ read 
among the North-west-ccntral Queens- before the Royal Society of Queens- 
(Brisbane and London, land, Nov. 13, 1897. 

1897); id.f Notes on Social and ^ W. E. Ethnological Studies^ 
Individual Nomenclature among certain etc., p. 57 
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the Intichiuma ceremonies of the Central Australians before 
us, we may surmise that the animals which are thus tabooed 
to the various intermarrying classes of these Queensland 
tribes are neither more nor less than what I have proposed 
to call multiplex totems, and that the members of each of 
these classes arc, or have at some time been, bound to per- 
form ceremonies of the .same sort as the hitichiuma for the 
multiplication of all the kinds of animals which they are 
forbidden to cat. The surmise is confirmed by the circum- 
stance that, though the members of each class are forbidden 
to eat the animals in question, they are not forbidden to kill 
them. In otlier words, they are at liberty to provide their 
fellows with the food of which they may not themselves 
partake. This entirely agrees with the view of Totemism 
here suggested, that it is a co-operative system designed to 
procure for the community a supply, primarily of food, and 
secondarily of all the other necessaries of life. It is Mr. Roth’s 
interesting to observe that Mr, Roth, to whom we arc 
indebted for our knowledge of the social system of these of these 
Queensland tribes, has been led by a different chain 
reasoning to the conclusion that *^the whole class system 
has been devised by a process of natural selection, to 
regulate the proper distribution of the total quantity of food 
available.” ^ But under a superficial appearance of agree- 
ment his conclusion differs fundamentally from the one 
which we have reached. For while he supj)oses that the 
rules of abstinence imposed on each class had no other 
object than that of leaving more food for the remaining 
mouths of the tribe, the conclusion to which we have been 
led by a consideration mainly of the Intichiuma ceremonies 
is, that such rules of abstinence originated rather in a belief 
that by observing them the members of each group or class 
would possess, in a higher degree than before, those magical 
powers for the multiplication and enticing of the game to 
which the tribe, as a whole, trusted for its supply of food.^ 

^ Notes on Social and Individual to have multiplex totems. They are 
Nomenclatun' among certain North divided into exogamous clans called 
Queensland Aborigines (read before the margas, one of which has for its totems 
Royal Society of Queensland, Dec. Ii, the ape and the goat ; another has the 
1S97), P* 10. tiger, the panther, and beasts of that 

^ The Battas of Sumatra seem also sort ; while a third has the wild turtle, 
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It may be asked how an elaborate social organisation, 
based on the mutual co-operation of many separate groups, 
and aiming at nothing less than a systematic control of the 
whole of nature, can possibly have sprung up among savages 
so rude as the Australians. The answer seems to be that 
the system may have begun in a humble way by the union 
of a few neighbouring groups under the influence of some 
able men, and may have gradually spread to more distant 
groups, extending its scope and perfecting its organisation 
as more and more groups fell in with the scheme. That 
such a thing may have happened appears to result from the 
observations of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen. They remark 
that, “ after carefully watching the natives during the per- 
formance of their ceremonies, and endeavouring as best we 
could to enter into their feelings, to think as they did, and 
to become, for the time being, one of themselves, we came 
to the conclusion that if one or two of the most powerful 
men settled upon the advisability of introducing some 
change, even an important one, it would be quite possible 
for this to be agreed upon and carried out.” ^ 

It might be premature to say that the admirable re- 
searches and discoveries of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen have 
finally solved the problem of Totemism ; but at least they 
seem to point to a solution more complete and satisfactory 
than any that has hitherto been offered. 

ami other kinds of pigeons. See J. R Seric, Deel iv., Afdeelirtg : Meer uit- 
Neumann, “ Het Pane en Bila- gebreide artikelen, No. i, p. 8 sq. 
stroomgebied op het ciland Sumatra,” Amsterdam, 1887. 

Tijdschrt'ft van hel Ncderlcwchck Aar- 1 The Native Tribes of Ce^itra. 
drijhknndig Genootschap^ Tweede Attstralia^ p. 12. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF RELIGION 
AND TOTEMISM AMONG THE 
AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES 

I 

THE BEGINNINGS OF RELIGION 

The theory that in the history of mankind religion has Among the 
been preceded by magic is confirmed inductively by the 
observation that among the aborigines of Australia, the magic is 
rudest savages as to whom we possess accurate information, 
magic is universally practised, whereas religion in the sense but re- 
of a propitiation or conciliation of the higher powers seems Jjfe°ense 
to be nearly unknown. Roughly speaking, all men in of a pro- 
Australia are magicians, but not one is a priest ; everybody [he 
fancies he can influence his fellows or the course of nature power, 
by sympathetic magic, but nobody dreams of propitiating b^nearfy 
gods by prayer and sacrifice. “ It may be truly affirmed,” woknown 
says a recent writer on the Australians, “ that there was not 
a solitary native who did not believe as firmly in the power 
of sorcery as in his own existence ; and while anybody 
could practise it to a limited extent, there were in every 
community a few men who excelled in pretension to skill in 
the art. . The titles of these magicians varied with the 
community, but by unanimous consent the whites have 
called them ‘ doctors,' and they correspond to the medicine- 
men and rain-makers of other barbarous nations. The 
power of the doctor is only circumscribed by the range of 
his fancy. He communes with spirits, takes aerial flights at 
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pleasure, kills or cures, is invulnerable and invisible at will, 
and controls the elements/'^ Speaking of the Australian 
aborigines. Dr. A. W. Howitt observes : “ The belief in 
magic in its various forms, in dreams, omens, and warnings, 
is so universal, and mingles so intimately with the daily life 
of the aborigines, that no one, not even those who practise 
deceit themselves, doubts the power, of other medicine-men, 
or that if men fail to effect their magical purposes the 
failure is due to error in the practice, or to the superior skill 
or power of some adverse practitioner.” ^ On the same 
subject Mr. E. M. Curr wrote: “In connection with the 
manners and customs of our aboriginal race a great motor 
power is the belief in sorcery or witchcraft. In the every- 
day life of the Black, a pressure originating in this source 
may be said to be always at work. As it seems to me, no 
writer has given this fact quite its due weight, and yet it is 
impossible to appreciate correctly the manners and customs 
of our tribes until the more salient features in connection 
with their ideas about sorcery have been mastered. The 
groundwork of sorcery amongst the Blacks is the belief that 
several things of importance can be effected by means of 
charms and incantations. The tribes differ somewhat in 
details and ceremonies, but there is no doubt that the system 
is the same throughout.” ® 

Yet among Yet though religion, in the sense in which I use that 
savages word, secms to be nearly unknown among the Australian 
thcre^are ^ aborigines, some of them nevertheless hold beliefs and 
practices obscrve practices which might have grown into a regular 
which religion, if their development had not been cut short by 

might have . r 

developed European intervention. Thus in the south-eastern parts of 
leguiar continent, where the conditions of life in respect of 

religion. cHmatc, water, and food are more favourable than elsewhere, 

1 J. Mathew, Eaglehawk and Crowy among these savages. See Mission 
p. 142. Similarly among the Fuegians, Scientijiyue du Cap Iloruyvii,^ ^ AniYirO’ 
another of the lowest races of man- pologie, Ethnographic,” par P. Hyades 
kind, almost every old man is a et J. Deniker (Paris, 1891), pp. 253- 
magician, who is supposed to have the 257. 

power of life and death, and to be able A. W, Howitt, Native Tribes of 

to control the weather. But the South-East Austra/ia, p. 356. 
members of the French scientific ex- 3 Curr, The Australian Race, 

pedition to Cape Horn could detect i, 45. 
nothing worthy the name of religion 
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some rudiments of religion appear in a regard for the com- 
fort of departed friends. For example, certain Victorian Thus some 
tribes are said to have kindled fires near the bodies of their 
dead in order to warm the ghost, but “ the recent custom regard for 
of providing food for it is derided by the intelligent of 
old aborigines as ‘ white fellow^s gammon.’ ” ^ Among the deyjarted, 
Dieri, if the deceased was a person of importance, food is 
placed for many days at the grave, and in winter a fire is grow 
lighted in order that the ghost may warm himself at it.^ worship of 
Some of the natives of Western Australia keep up a fire for 
this purpose on the grave for more than a month. But 
they expect the dead to return to life, for they detach the 
nails from the thumb and forefinger of the deceased and 
deposit them in a small hole beside the grave, in order that 
they may know him again when he comes back to the 
world.^ 

Again, the natives of the Herbert river, in North-east 
Queensland, often put food and water in the grave, and 
they deposit with the dead his weapons, ornaments, and 
indeed everything he used in life. On the other hand, they 
generally break his legs to prevent him from wandering at 
night, and for the same purpose they cut gashes in his 
stomach, shoulders, and lungs, and fill the gashes with 
stones.'^ The Turribul tribe placed their dead in trees. If 
the deceased was a man, they left a spear and a club near 
him that his spirit might kill game for its sustenance in the 
future state ; but if the deceased was a woman, they laid a 
yam stick near her body in order that she might dig for 
roots.^ Among the Jupagalk, a person in great pain would 
call on some dead friend to come and help him — that is, to 
visit him in a dream, and teach him some song whereby he 
might avert the evil magic that was hurting him.^ Customs 
like these, it is plain, might easily develop into a worship of 
the dead. 

^ J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines^ 247. For more instances of lighting 
p. 50 sq. fires for this purpose, see Dr. A. W. 

Mr. O. Siebert, in A. W. llowitt’s Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia^ Australia^ pp. 452, 455, 470. 
p. 448. * A. W. Ilowitt, o/>. cit,, p. 474. 

^ R, Salvado, M^moires historiqtm ® A. W. Ilowitt, op. cit.^ p. 470. 

^ur VAustralie (Paris, 1854), p. 261 ; ® A. W. Howitt, op. cit.^ p. 435. 

Missions Catkoliquesy x. {1878) p. 
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Again, Further, the Queensland aborigines on the Tully river 

AtSfraiians Proscrpinc rivei* are wont to call on their totems by 
invoke their name before they fall asleep, and they believe that they 
whtch^’ derive certain benefits from so doing. For example, if their 
totem is an animal, it will warn the man who thus invokes 
fnfo it of the approach of other animals, and so forth, during his 
worship of sleep ; or, if it is itself a dangerous creature, such as a 
the totems. ^ snake, it will not bite or sting the man with- 

out serving him with due notice of its intention to injure 
him. Again, if his totem is thunder or rain, the man who 
fails to invoke it will lose his power of making thunder or 
rain at will.^ Such beliefs and practices, it is clear, might 
grow into a regular propitiation or worship of the totems. 
Among the Again, the Warramunga of Central Australia believe in the 
^luigta existence of a gigantic but wholly fabulous water -snake 
fabulous called Wollunqua, the totem and ancestor of one of their 
simke^ clans. His home is in a rocky gorge which runs into the 

o^^^Vih'’ Murchison Ranges. In this secluded spot there 

totems, is a picturesque pool of deep water with a sandy margin on 
seems to be south and a little precipice of red rock curving round the 

m process ^ t ^ i r .1 

of develop, northern edge. Over these red rocks after rain the water 
tumbles in a cascade into the pool below, and the rocks arc 
hollowed out below so that they beetle over the water, form- 
ing a long shallow cave, from the roof of which roots of 
trees, that have forced their way down through clefts, hang 
pendulous. According to the natives, the Wollunqua lives 
in the water of the pool, and the pendulous roots are his 
whiskers. They have a tradition that he once came out of 
the pool and destroyed some men and women, but was at 
last obliged to retreat under a shower of stones. To pre- 
vent him from repeating his ravages they perform ceremonies 
by which they seem to think that they can at once pro- 
pitiate and coerce him. . Thus they make a long mound of 
wet sand and draw wavy bands on it to represent the water- 
snake. Round this at night they sing and dance by the 
light of fires until the earliest streak of dawn glimmers in 
the east. Then they attack the mound fiercely with their 
weapons and soon demolish it. If shortly afterwards they 

* W. E. Roth, North Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin No. 5 (Brisbane, 
1903), § 74, P. 20 sq. 
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hear thunder rumbling in the distance, they declare that it 
is the voice of the water-snake saying that he is pleased 
with what they have done and that he will send rain. But 
if the remains of the ruined mound are left uncovered, he 
growls, and his growl is a peal of thunder. When they 
hear it they hasten to cover the ruins with branches, lest the 
snake should come and eat them up. On the other hand, 
the savage destruction of the mound seems to imply that 
they can to some extent control the beast by force. The 
Wollunqua differs from all other known Australian totems 
in that he is a purely mythical being. He is not the only 
snake totem of the Warramunga, but he is the most im- 
portant, and, more than that, he apparently occupies in the 
native mind the position of a dominant totem. ^ In short, 
he seems to be a totem on the high road to become a god. 

Again, in the south-eastern parts of Australia “ a belief in Soutu- 
exists in an anthropomorphic supernatural being, who ^ives 
in the sky, and who is supposed to have some kind of there is 
influence on the morals of the natives. . . . This super- 
natural being, by whatever name he is known, is represented a .super- 
as having at one time dwelt on the earth, but afterwards to aulhropo"^ 
have ascended to a land beyond the sky, where he still laorphic 
remains, observing mankind. As Daramulun, he is said to Joitof ideal 
be able ‘ to go anywhere and do anything,' He can be iawiman, 
invisible ; but when he makes himself visible, it is in the m nie sky. 
form of an old man of the Australian race. He is evidently 
everlasting, for he has existed from the beginning of things, 
and he still lives. But in being so he is merely in that 
state in which, these aborigines believe, every one would be, 
if not prematurely killed by evil magic. ... In this being, 
though supernatural, there is no trace of a divine nature. 

All that can be said of him is that he is imagined as the 
ideal of those qualities which are, according to their standard, 
virtues worthy of being imitated. Such would be a man 
who is skilful in the use of weapons of offence and defence, 
all-powerful in magic, but generous and liberal to his people, 
who does no injury or violence to any one, yet treats with 
severity any breaches of custom or morality. Such is, 

’ Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes of Central Australia, chap, vii., and 

P- 495 
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According In regard to the precepts inculcated on Central Australian 
and Gillen initiation, Messrs. Spencer and Gillen think it “ most 

there is no probable that they have originated in the first instance in 
association with the purely selfish desire of the older men to 
among the keep all the best things for themselves, and in no case 
favages^'^ whatever are they supposed to have the sanction of a superior 
being.** ^ ‘‘ As to the * discovery * qf a high ethical religion 

amongst the lowest savages there is not, I am convinced, 
any such thing in Australia. The great difficulty is that 
we have had statements made on the authority of men like 
Gason. The latter was a police-trooper, I believe, who was 
perfectly honest, but at the same time perfectly incapable of 
dealing with matters such as these. In the days when the 
evidence of Baiame and Daramulun was collected the im- 
portance of securing minute and detailed information was 
really not realised, nor was it imagined that there were men 
without any so-called religious ideas ; and as I have en- 
deavoured to point out in one of our chapters, it is the 
easiest thing possible to be misled by what a native tells 
you in regard to such a point as this.*’ ^ 

Gabon’s As ail example of the mistakes into which it is possible 

thlnhnV'^ to fall on this subject, we may take Mr. S. Gason’s statement 
that the that the Mura-mura of the Dieri is a Good Spirit or Deity 
ofuie Diei-i ''^hereas further inquiries have ascertained that the Mura- 
wasaGood muras, male and female, young and old, are nothing more 
Dc'uy legendary predecessors or prototypes of the Dieri, 

who roamed over the country, resembling the present natives 
in their customs and mode of life, though they excelled them 
in their magical powers and the wonderful feats they per- 
formed.^ Yet Mr. Gason was an honest man, and he 
enjoyed the best opportunities for making himself acquainted 

^ Spencer and Gillen, Northern 4 ^ Howitt, Native Tribes of 
Tribes^ p. 504* ■ South-East Australia^ pp. 475-482, 

2 Prof. Baldwin Spencer, in a letter 644 sqq.^ 779 sqq, ; id,^ “Legends of 

to me dated 19th August 1902. In the Dieri and Kindred Tribes of Central 
quoting from my friend’s letter I have Australia,” Journal of the Anthro/>o- 
struck out four words in accordance logical Institntey xxxiv. (1904) pp. 
with a wish expressed by him in another 100-129 ; E. B. Howitt, in 

letter of i8th March 1904. The Folklore^ xiii. (1902) pp. 403-417. 
omission does not affect the sense of Dr. Howitt’s informant is the Rev. 
the passage. Otto Siebert, a German missionary to 

3 Native Tribes of South Australia the aborigines at Killalpanina, on the 

(Adelaide, 1879), p. 260. Cooper river, in Central Australia. 
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with the beliefs of the Dicri, for he lived '^"long them on 
terms of intimacy for years, and he took a special interest in 
their customs and ideas, bequeathing to us accounts of them 
which, in spite of some grave mistakes, contain much that is 
valuable.’ His error as to the supposed “Good Spirit” of 
the Dieri only shows how easy it is even for an honest 
inquirer, with the best intentions and the amplest means of 
ascertaining the facts, to misinterpret savage ideas in eiccord- 
ance with his own religious creed. Precisely the same a similar 
mistake which Mr. Gason made as to the Mura-muras of 
the Dicri, other people have made as to the Balimo of the n^ncic as to 
Basutos in South Africa. On this subject an experienced 
missionary writes : “ The Basutos, like the Caffres in general, Basutos. 
had no religious ideas before they came into contact with 
the whites. It has been asked whether they knew at least 
the name of God. Their idea of the divinity must have 
been very confused, if I may judge by the heathen whom I 
have associated with for thirteen years. It is the missionaries, 

I believe, who have employed in the singular the name of 
God, Molinio, ^ He who is on high,’ for in the language 
inoliino would mean ‘ ancestor,’ and was not used except in 
the plural Balimo (‘ the ancestors ’). However it may be 
with their vague knowledge of the name of God, it is certain 
that they had no worship, no prayer for the Supreme Being. 

No ruins of a temple have been found, no vestige of a 
sacrifice to God, no word designating a priest dedicated to 
His service. All that was found sixty or seventy years ago, 
when the first whites arrived in Basutoland, is to be found 
there to-day among the heathen ; that is, the sacrifices to 

^ “ The Manners and Customs of {mnrdits\ was corrected by Dr. A. 
the Dieyerie Tribe of Australian Ab- W. Howitt many years ago. See 
origines,” in Native Tribes of South Journal of the Anthropological In- 
Australia, pp. 253-307; “Of the stitute, xvii. (1888) pp. 185 s^, ; 

tribes Dieyerie, Auminie, Yandra- id., xix. (1890) p. 90. Further, 

wontha, Yarawuarka, Pilladapa,” “ Gason supplied the information 
Journal of the Anthropological In- that only certain of the men were 

stitute, xxiv. (1895) pp. 167-176. subincised, and that only those who 

Compare A. W. Howitt, “The Dieri were purposely left alone could beget 
and other Kindred Tribes of Central children. ... It is absolute nonsense, 

Australia,” Journal oj the Anthropo- and makes me regard Gason as very 
logical Institute, x\. (1891) pp. 30- unreliable, especially when taken in 
104, Another grave blunder of Mr. connection with his Mura-mura ” (Prof. 

Gason’s, concerning the fundamental Baldwin Spencer, in a letter to me 
question of the descent of the totems dated i8th March 1904). 
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the ancestors.” ^ Similarly, Dr. G. McCall Theal, the learned 
historian of South Africa, writes of the Bantus in general, of 
whom the Basutos are a branch : “ No man of this race, 
upon being told of the existence of a single supreme God, 
ever denies the assertion, and among many of the tribes 
there is even a name for such a being, as, for instance, the 
word Umkulunkulu, the Great G^reat One, used by the 
Hlubis and others. From this it has been assumed by 
some investigators that the Bantu are really monotheists, 
and that the spirits of their ancestors are regarded merely 
as mediators or intercessors. But such a conclusion is 
incorrect. The Great Great One was once a man, they all 
assert, and before our conception of a deity became known 
to them, he was the most powerful of the ancient chiefs, to 
whom tradition assigned supernatural knowledge and skill.” ^ 
Again, there is reason to believe that the accounts which 
savages give of their religious beliefs are often deliberately 
fabricated by them in order to deceive the white man. 
This source of error, though it is not limited to the religious 
sphere, applies especially to it, since the uncivilised, like the 
civilised, man is, in general, loth to reveal his most sacred 
beliefs to any chance inquirer. To win his confidence and 
elicit his inmost thoughts, it is necessary for the investigator 
either to have known him intimately for a long time, or to 
give evidence that he himself has already been initiated into 
mysteries of the same sort. But the deception practised by 
the savage sometimes springs from a different motive. In 
his amiable anxiety to oblige a stranger, he will often tell 
him whatever he imagines that the inquirer would like to 
hear, without the least regard to the truth. Thus it is a 
custom with the Bantu “not to dispute with honoured guests, 
but to profess agreement with whatever is stated. This is 
regarded by those people as politeness, and it is carried to 
such an absurd extent that it is often difficult to obtain 
correct information from them. Thus if one asks a man, is 
it far to such a place ? politeness requires him to reply it is 


^ Father Porte, “ Les reminiscences in Folklore, xii. (1901) p. 24 

d’un missionaire du Basutoland,” sqq. 

Missions CathoHques, xxviii. (1896) G. M ‘Call Theal, / uywy/x 

p. 370. Compare E. S. Hartland, Eastern Africa, vii. (1901) p. 401. 
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far, though it may be close by. The questioner, by using 

the word far, is supposed to be under the impression that it 

is at a distance, and it would be rudeness to correct him. 

They express their thanks for whatever is told them, 

whether the intelligence is pleasing or not, and whether they 

believe it or not. Then, too, no one of them ever denies 

the existence of a Supreme Being, but admits it without 

hesitation as soon as he is told of it, though he may not 

once have thought of the subject before.” ^ 

In regard to the Australian aborigines, it appears that Tins source 

this source of error has also vitiated some of the accounts scem^to 

which have been given of their religious notions. “ Many 

persons try to persuade themselves that they can detect the some^ofthe 

existence amongst these natives of a true religion and a accounts 

knowledge of a Supreme Being, but they forget that these been given 

Blacks are extremely shrewd, so that when they perceive 

^ ^ ^ rcli£?ious 

the object of the conversation, they readily adapt all that notions of 
they have been taught on this subject to their replies. I 
have always found that the rigmarole stories which many of savageb. 
them have told me, and which are supposed to represent 
their religious belief, were founded upon the teachings of 
missionaries and others.”^ “I am strongly of opinion that 
those who have written to show that the Blacks had some 
knowledge of God, practised prayer, and believed in places 
of reward and punishment beyond the grave, have been 
imposed upon, and that until they had learnt something of 
Christianity from missionaries and others the Blacks had 
no beliefs and practices of the sort. Having heard the 
missionaries, however, they were not slow to invent what I 
may call kindred statements with aboriginal accessories, with 
a view to please and surprise the Whites.” ® In pursuing 
his researches in this subject. Dr. A. W. Howitt was on at 
least one occasion surprised, though not pleased, with 
“ kindred statements ” of this sort Wishing to learn the 
native belief as to Brevvin, a spirit whom the Kurnai dread, 
he questioned two of the most intelligent men, one of whom 

^ G. M‘CaU Theal, op. at. vii. the Geographical Society of Australasia^ 

497 * i. (1885) p. 40. 

2 J. F. Mann, “ Notes on the ^ m. Curr, The Australian Race^ 

Aborigines of Australia,’’ ^ i. 45. 
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was a member of the Church of England. After consulting 
together for a few minutes, one of them said, “ We think 
that he is Jesus Christ.” When this answer proved unsatis- 
factory, they laid their heads together again, and after 
mature deliberation declared that he must be the devil.^ 
The anecdote is instructive, because it illustrates the readi- 
ness with which the natives adapt their answers to the 
supposed taste of the inquirer, and the little dependence 
that can consequently be placed on their statements as to 
this subject. 

incxdui.u Now it is to be observed that the reports of moral 
ni Supreme Beings among the Australian aborigines come 

to.tiiegcd chiefly from Victoria and New South Wales, that is, the 
Audiahan of the Continent where the natives have been longest 

snpinmc under the influence of the white man. If we could deduct 
from these reports the elements of error and fraud, we should 
probably find that the residue would be small indeed ; and 
we might acquiesce in the opinion of Professor Baldwin 
Spencer : “ I do not think that there is really any direct 
evidence of any Australian native belief in a ‘ supreme being ’ 
in our sense of the term.” 

Howcnt i , But though the natives of Central Australia appear to 
m be equally destitute of ancestor worship, and of a belief in a 
spiniiuii Supreme Being, the guardian of morality, some of the tribes 
caiTfiuko^ on the Gulf of Carpentaria have a notion of spiritual beings 
m.ir who can help or injure them. The Binbinga, Mara, and 
Anula tribes believe that the sky is inhabited by two 
unfriendly beings who are always anxious to come down 
and kill people, but are prevented from doing so by a 
friendly spirit who lives in the woods. When an Anula man 
falls ill, his friends sing to the friendly spirit in the woods to 
come and make him well.'* Such beliefs and such a practice 
might in time develop into a regular propitiation of these 
spirits, that is, they might grow into a religion. 

Thus, if the Australian aborigines had been left to them- 
selves, they might have evolved a native religion along 

^ Kison and Ilowitt, Aamilaroi and ^ Spencer and Gillen, Northern 
Kurnai^ p. 255. I'ribes, p. 494. 

^ Letter to me dated 15th April ^ Spencer and Gillen, op, cit.y p. 

1903. 501 
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several more or less independent lines. Their regard for Thus if uie 
the comfort of departed friends might have given rise to a 
worship of the dead, provided always that the theory of 
reincarnation, which prevails among the central tribes and uiemseivc^ 
is obviously incompatible with a deification of the ancestral 
spirits,^ had been exchanged for a belief that these spirits, developed 
instead of returning to earth and being born again in the 
flesh, dwell for ever in some happy land, whence, though aion^ 
unseen by mortal or at least vulgar eyes, they watch over 
their children and aid them in their time of need. Again, imes. 
totemism might have led to a cult of the totem animal or 
plant, as indeed seems to be happening to the Wollunqua or 
mythical water -snake of the Warramunga. Further, a 
belief in friendly or hostile spirits, neither ancestral nor 
totcmic, who live on earth or in the sky, and can help or 
harm mankind, is not far from a religion of nature. Finally, 
if the abstract idea of a powerful headman, kind to his own 
people and terrible to their foes, had blended with a belief 
in the immortality of the dead, it might easily have culmin- 
ated in the worship of a tribal or national god. And these 
various lines of development might have co-existed in the 
same tribe, leading up to a complex religion in which a cult 
of the totems should have been combined with a worship of 
other natural powers, and a general propitiation of the dead 
should have gone hand-in-hand with the special worship of 
a tribal or national god, who had grown out of an ideal or 
legendary headman. Such a complex religion would con- 
form to the general rule that fully developed religions are 
compounded of many different elements, which spring from 
diverse roots. 


Spencer and Gillen, ot* (//., p. 404. 
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Thcsaino It is significant that the rudiments of a native religion in 
legimis of Australia, so far as they arc known to us, make their 

Austmli.i r t -1*11 

whicii e\- appearance for the most part cither in the south-eastern 
hibit th(‘ districts or on the northern coast, but are, on the whole, 
of religion conspicuously absent from the centre, while on the contrary 
an^advanc^^^^ magical cerciTionies for the multiplication of the totems 
towards a attain their highest vogue among the central tribes, and 
oftociar”' gradually diminish in number and importance as we approach 
life. Tiyti the sea, till on the Gulf of Carpentaria they have almost 
marked^ by disappeared.“ Now it can hardly be an accidental coinci- 
th^t, as Dr. Howitt has well pointed out,'^ the same 
individual rcgions ill which the germs of religion begin to appear have 
for groii[) ^jgQ i;nade some progress towards a higher form of social 

ITiaiTlilgC, i o o 

and of' and family life. That progress in Australia is marked by 
niatcnvi^'* two great steps : individual marriage has been substituted 
descent of for group marriage,** and paternal descent of the totem has 
the totem pj-^^y^iled over maternal descent, as well as over an even 
older mode of transmitting the totem which still survives 
among the Arunta and Kaitish. 


^ The Warramunga respect for the 
Wollunqua water-snake and the Dieri 
custom of leaving food for the dead 
are exceptions. 

2 Spencer and Gillen, Northern 
Tribesy pp. I4s</., 23,311 .sy, 3 * 5 - 319 * 

3 A. W. Ilowilt, Native Ttibes of 
South-East Australia^ p. 500. 

A. W. Howitt, ‘‘Further Notes 
on the Australian Class System,” 
Jotivnal of the Anthropological Institute^ 
xviii. (18S9) p. 66 sqq.\ “The 


Dieri and other Kindred Tribes of 
Central Australia,” xx. (1891) p. 
98 $qq, ; Native Tribes of Sonih- 
East Australia, chap, v.; Spencer and 
Gillen, Native Tribes of Central 
Australia, p. 92 sqq. The evidence 
marshalled by these writers appears to 
me to render it practically certain that 
in Australia individual marriage has 
everywhere been preceded by group 
marriage, and that again by a still 
wider sexual communism. 
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In regard to the first of these changes, whereas group Group 
marriage exists to this day as an institution among several 
of the central tribes, such as the Dieri and Urabunna/ peculiar 
it has disappeared from all the other tribes known to us, determhv 
only leaving traces of itself in the classificatory system , 

, . ? 1 . 1 , 1 totem still 

of relationship, and m the licence accorded to the sexes ^xibi 
on certain occasions, especially at marriage. In regard ^ 
to the second change, the inheritance of the totem in central 
the paternal line is fixed and invariable among the 
tribes on the coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria, but api^cMred 
as we pass inland from them wc find that it gradually 
grows rarer and rarer, until among the Arunta and Kaitish 
tribes, in the very heart of the continent, it totally dis- 
appears, and is replaced by an entirely different mode of 
determining the totem.“ For in these tribes a person derives Among the 
his totem neither from his father nor from his mother, but 
from the place where his mother first became aware that i^t rson 
she was with child. Scattered all over the country arc what 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen call local totem centres, that is, nouha 
spots where the souls of the dead are supposed to live f'XVnor 

awaiting reincarnation, each of these spots being haunted 

I .1 . . r 1 I t hut from 

by the spirits of people of one totem only ; and wherever a the place 
pregnant woman first feels the child in her womb, she thinks 

, . . - , It. motheiliiht 

that a spirit of the nearest totem centre has entered into fdt she was 
her, and accordingly the child will be of that local totem, 
whatever it may be, without any regard to the totem either 
of the father or of the mother.'^ 

This mode of determining the totem has all the 

^ A. W. Howitt, *‘The Dieii and For the detailed evidence see Dr. 
other Kindred Tribes of Central Ilowitt’s book, ^ 

Australia,” Journal of Ihc Anthropo- East AuAraliay p. 175 sqq, 

logical Institute^ x\. (1891) p. 53 - Spencer and Gillen, Northerji 

sqq. ; Spencer and Gillen, Native Tiba of Ceulral Aiistvalia^ pp. 144, 

Tribes of Central Australia^ p. 55 163 sqq.^ 169 sqq.^ 174-176. The 

sqq. On this subject Dr. A. W. descent of tlie totem must be carefully 
Howitt writes to me : “When I wrote distinguished from the descent of the 
the paper quoted from I did not know exogamous class, which is invariably in 
of the pirrauru [group marriage] the paternal line among all these 
practice in other tribes. It exists in central and north-central tribes, except 
all the Lake Eyre tribes, and I am the Dieri and Urabimna, among whom 
satisfied that it also extended to the the descent both of the totem and of 
Parnkalla at Port Lincoln, to the the class is in the maternal line, 
ivurnandaburi at Mount Howitt, and 3 Spencei and Gillen, Natroe Iribes 
the Wakelbura in East Queensland.” of Central Australia^ p. 12$ sqq. 
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Thi-. modii appearance of extreme antiquity. P'or it ignores alto- 
gether the intercourse of the sexes as the cause of offspring, 
and further, it ignores the tic of blood on the maternal 
as well as the paternal side, substituting for it a purely 
local bond, since the members of a totem stock are merely 
those who gave the first sign of life in the womb at 
one or other of certain definite spots. This form of 
totemism, which may be called conccptional or local to 
called c.m- distinguish it from hereditary totemism,^ may with great 
probability be regarded as the most primitive known to 
exist at the present day, since it seems to date from a time 
when blood relationship was not yet recognised, and when 
even the idea of paternity had not yet presented itself to 
the savage mind. Moreover, it is hardly possible that this 
peculiar form of local totemism, with its implied ignorance 
of such a thing as paternity at all, could be derived from 
hereditary totemism, whereas it is easy to understand how 
hereditary totemism, cither in the paternal or in the 
pass inio " maternal line, could be derived from it. Indeed, among the 
Umbaia and Gnanji tribes we can sec at the present day 
ciUjui inihe how the change from local to hereditary totemism has been 
effected. These tribes, like the Arunta and Kaitish, believe 
that conception is caused by the entrance into a woman of 
a spirit who has lived in its disembodied state, along with 
other spirits of the same totem, at any one of a number of 
totem centres scattered over the country ; but, unlike the 
Arunta and Kaitish, they almost always assign the father*s 
totem to the child, even though the infant may have given 
the first sign of life at a place haunted by spirits of a 
different totem. For example, the wife of a snake man 
may first feel her womb quickened at a tree haunted by 
spirits of goshawk people ; yet the child will not be a gos- 
hawk but a snake, like its father. The theory by which 
the Umbaia and Gnanji reconcile these apparently incon- 


of dcK 
mining the- 
loteri) 
appear^ tc» 
be vei y 
anou ni, 
sinci* ii 
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altogether 
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^ But this peculiar form of local 
totemism must not be confused with 
another form of totemism, in wliich 
hereditary totem clans inhabit each its 
own separate district of country or 
quarter of a village ; for this latter 
species of totemism, which combines 


the local with the hereditary principle, 
seems to be a very late development. 
See above, p. 83 ; A. C. Haddon, 
Jlead-htinierSy pp. 132, 171 ; Reports 
of the Cambridge Anthropological Ex- 
pedition to Torres Straits^ v. (Cam- 
bridge, 1904) pp. 159, 172 iSSsgg, 
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sistcnt beliefs is that a spirit of the husband’s totem follows 
the wife and enters into her wherever an op[)ortunity offers, 
whereas spirits of other totems would not think of doing so. 

In the example supposed, a snake spirit is thought to have 
followed up the wife of the snake man and entered into her 
at the tree haunted by goshawk s])irits, while the goshawk 
spirits would refuse to trespass, so to say, on a snake pre- 
serve by quartering themselves in the wife of a snake man.^ 

This theory clearly marks a transition from local to hcredi- 
tary totemism in the paternal line. And precisely the same 
theory could, miitatis mutandis^ be employed to effect a 
change from local to hereditary totemism in the maternal 
line ; it would only be necessary to suppose that a pregnant 
woman is always followed by a spirit of her own totem, 
which sooner or later effects a lodgment in her body. For 
example, a pregnant woman of the bee totem would always 
be followed by a bee spirit, which would enter into her 
wherever and whenever she felt her womb quickened, and 
so the child would be born of her own bee totem. Thus 
the local form of totemism which obtains among the 
Arunta and Kaitish tribes is older than the hereditary form, 
which is the ordinary type of totemism in Australia and 
elsewhere, first, because it rests on far more archaic concep- 
tions of society and of life, and, secondly, because both the 
hereditary kinds of totemism, the paternal and the maternal, 
can be derived from it, whereas it can hardly be derived 
from cither of them.*^ 

I have said that the form of totemism which prevails in Concep- 
thc most central tribes of Australia, particularly the Arunta 
and Kaitish, is probably the most primitive known to exist tijc 
at the present day. Perhaps we may go a step further, and Ausi^iians 
say that it is but one remove from the original pattern, the 
absolutely primitive type of totemism. Ihc theory on which n-movt 
it is based denies implicitly, and the natives themselves deny 
explicitly,^ that children arc the fruit of the commerce of pimutivv 

^ Spencer and (Ullen, Northern exogamous classes is one proof amongst 
Tribes of Central Australia^ pp. 169 others that these classes are of moie 
sq.^ 176. recent origin than totemism; in other 

- I may remark in passing that the words, that totemism is older than 
irregularity oj total absence of paternal exogamy. 

descent of the totems among tribes ^ Spencer and Gillen, Native 'Tribes 
who have strict paternal descent of the of Cent; at Australia, pp. 124 sq., 265. 
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which vv.is the sexes. So astounding an ignorance of natural causation 
a^iheorT^^^^^^ caniiot but date from a past immeasurably remote. Yet 
account foi that ignoraucc, strange as it seems to us, may be explained 
amfdukh easily enough from the habits and modes of thought of 
i)irth at a savagc man. In the first place, the interval which elapses 
their luie* bctwccn the act of impregnation and the first symptoms of 
nnkm' ^ sufficient to pi'cvcnt him from perceiving the 

connection between the two. In the second place, the 
custom, common among savage tribes, of allowing un- 
restricted licence of intercourse between the sexes under 
puberty has familiarised him with sexual unions that are 
necessarily sterile ; from which he may not unnaturally 
conclude that the intercourse of the sexes has nothing to 
do with the birth of offspring.^ Hence he is driven to 
account for pregnancy and child-birth in some other way. 
The theory which the Central Australians have adopted on 
the subject is one which commends itself to the primitive 
mind as simple and obvious. Nothing is commoner among 
savages all the world over than a belief that a person may 
be possessed by a spirit, which has entered into him, thereby 
disturbing his organism and creating an abnormal state of 
body or mind, such as sickness or lunacy. Now, when a 
woman is observed to be pregnant, the savage infers, with 
perfect truth, that something has entered into her. What 
is it ? and how did it make its way into her womb ? These 
are questions which he cannot but put to himself as soon as 
he thinks about the matter. For the reasons given above, 
it does not occur to him to connect the first symptoms of 
])regnancy with a sexual act, which preceded them by a 
considerable interval. He thinks that the child enters into 
the woman at the time when she first feels it stirring in her 
womb, which, of course, does not happen until long after 
the real moment of conception. Naturally enough, when 
she is first aware of the mysterious movement within her, 
the mother fancies that something has that very moment 
passed into her body, and it is equally natural that in her 
attempt to ascertain what the thing is she should fix upon 

^ This latter consideration has graphy^ Bulletin No, 5, Brisbane, 
already been indicated by Mr. W. 1903, § 83, p. 23), 

E. Roth {North Queensland Ethno- 
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some object that happened to be near her and to engage 
her attention at the critical moment. Thus if she chanced 
at the time to be watching a kangaroo, or collecting grass-seed 
for food, or bathing in water, or sitting under a gum-tree, 
she might imagine that the spirit of a kangaroo, of grass- 
seed, of water, or of a gum-tree had passed into her, and 
accordingly, that when hgr child was born, it was really a 
kangaroo, a grass-seed, water, or a gum-tree, though to the 
bodily eye it presented the outward form of a human being. 
Amongst the objects on which her fancy might pitch as the 
cause of her pregnancy we may suppose that the last food 
she had eaten would often be one. If she had recently 
partaken of emu flesh or yams she might suppose that the 
emu or yam, which she had unquestionably taken into her 
body, had, so to say, struck root and grown up in her. 

This last, as perhaps the most natural, might be the 
commonest explanation of pregnancy ; and if that was so, 
we can understand why, among the Central Australian tribes, 
if not among totemic tribes all over the world, the great 
majority of totems are edible objects, whether animals or 
plants.^ 

Now, too, we can fully comprehend why people should On this 
identify themselves, as totemic tribes commonly do with 
their totems, to such an extent as to regard the man and 
his totem as practically indistinguishable. A man of the 
emu totem, for example, might say, “ An emu entered 
into my mother at such and such a place and time ; it grew nlemseives 
up in her, and came forth from her. I am that emu, 

, - T * T • n 1 totem, and 

therefore 1 am an emu man. 1 am practically the same as should 
the bird, though to you, perhaps, I may not look like it.” 

And so with all the other totems. On such a view it is possessed 
perfectly natural that a man, deeming himself one of his 

^ ^ power over 

totem species, should regard it with respect and affection, u. 
and that he should imagine himself possessed of a power, 
such as men of other totems do not possess, to increase or 
diminish it, according to circumstances, for the good of 


* As to the Central Australian the two hundred and one sorts of 
totems, see Spencer and Gillen, totems here enumerated, no less llian 
Northern Tribes of Central Austialia^ a hundred and sixty-nine or a hundred 
Appendix B, pp. 767-773. Amongst and seventy^re eaten. 
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himself and his fellows. Thus the practice of Iniichiujua, 
that is, magical ceremonies performed by men of a totem 
for its increase or diminution, would be a natural develop- 
ment of the original germ or stock of totemism.^ 
ifihegorni That gcrm or stock, if my conjecture is right, is, in its 
oftotemisni e^^ence, notliitig more or less than an early theory of con- 
primiuve ceptioii, which presented itself to savage man at a time when 
theory of j ^jj[ jonorant of the true cause of the propagation of 

whuhmay the spccics. This theory of conception is, on the principles 
occurred savage thought, so simple and obvious that it may well 
independ- havc occuiTed to meii independently in many parts of the 
meiiMr world. Thus we could understand the wide prevalence of 
many pill li, totemism among distant races without being forced to 
world, we supposc that they had borrowed it from each other. Further, 

can under- hvoothcsis accouiits for one of the most characteristic 
stci!ul the ^ 

wide features of totemism, namely, the intermingling in the same 
diHu^um community of men and women of many different totem 

otnci ^ 

character- stocks. I'or each person’s totem would be determined by 
fcMUiros ()( called an accident, that is, by the place where 

totonubui. his mother happened to be, the occupation in which she was 
engaged, or the last food she had eaten at the time when 
she first felt the child in her womb ; and such accidents 
(and with them the totems) would vary considerably in 
individual cases, though the range of variation would 
necessarily be limited by the number of objects open to the 
observation, or conceivable by the imagination, of the tribe. 
These objects would be chiefly the natural features of the 
district, and the kinds of food on which the community 
subsisted ; but they might quite well include artificial and 
even purely imaginary objects, such as boomerangs and 
mythical beasts. Even a totem like Laughing Boys, which 


* When some ycais ago these 
Jntichiitnia ceremonies weie first dis- 
covered on a great scale among the 
Central Australians, 1 was so struck l»y 
the importance of the discovery that I 
was inclined to see in these ceremonies 
the ultimate origin of totemism ; and 
the discoverers themselves, Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen, were disposed to 
lake the same view. See Baldwin 
Spencer, F. j. Gillen, and J. G. 
Frazer, in Journal of the Anthropo- 


lo^iliral Jnslifiih\ xxviii. (1899) pp. 275- 
286 ; and above, pp. ll^s</q. Further 
reflection has led me to the conclusion 
that magical ceremonies for the increase 
or diminution of the totems are likely 
to be a later, though still very early, 
outgrowth of totemism rather than its 
original root. At the present time these 
magical ceremonies seem to constitute 
the main function of totemism in Central 
Australia. But this docs not prove that 
they have done so from the beginning. 
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we find among the Arunta, is perfectly intelligible on the 
present theory. In fact, of all the things which thr ravage 
perceives or imagines, there is none vihirA' he might not 
.thus vToTiWert into a totem, sihce there is none which might 
not chance to impress itself on the mind of the mother, 
waking or dreaming, at the critical season. 

If we may hypothetidilly assume, as the first stage in Od tins 
the evolution of totemism, a system like the foregoing, based 
on a primitive thco^-y of conception the whole history ofhi^tojyof 
totemism becomes intelligible. For in the first place, the bcco”^ 
existing system of totemism among the Arunta and Kaitish, 
which combines the principle of conception with that 
of locality, could be derived from this hypothetical S3^stcm 
in the simplest and easiest manner, as I shall point out 
immediately. And in the second place, the existing system 
of the Arunta and Kaitish could, in its turn, readily pass 
into hereditary totemism of the ordinary type, as, in fact, it 
appears to be doing in the Umbaia and Gnanji tribes of 
Central Australia at present.' Thus what may be called 
conccptional totemism pure and simple furnishes an intelli- 
gible starting-point for the evolution of totemism in general. 

In it, after years of sounding, our plummets seem to touch 
bottom at last. 

I have said that a primitive system of purely conccptional Hypotheti- 
totemism could easily give rise to the existing system of the 
Arunta and Kaitish, which appears to be but one remove tive system 
distant from it. Among the Arunta and Kaitish the choice 

of the totem is not left absolutely to chance or to the tiouai 
imagination of the mother. The whole country is parcelled 
out into totem districts, each with its centre, where the dis- 
embodied spirits of the totems are supposed to linger, await- ^^vh^iciris 
ing reincarnation ; and the child^s totem is determined by '‘ctu.iiiy 

. 1 . , 1 • 1 1 , found in 

the particular totem centre to which its mother happened to ( \‘ntrnl 
be nearest when she felt her womb quickened ; one of the 
local spirits is supposed to have entered into her. Thus the 
wide range of accidents which, under a system of conccptional 
totemism pure and simple, might settle the totem of the 
individual, is, under the existing system, restricted to the 
accident of place ; and in virtue of this restriction an original 

1 See above, pp. 156 
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system of purely conccptional totemism has, while it retains 
the conccptional principle, developed into a species of local 
totemism the restriction in question has been brought 

, ^ ‘ 7 u o/ if is not 

about can only be a matter w* uut ..c - 

difficult to imagine that when several women had, one after 
the other, felt the first premonitions of maternity at the same 
spot and under the same circumstances, the place would 
come to be regarded as haunted by spirits of a particular 
sort ; and so the whole country might in time be dotted over 
with totem centres and distributed into totem districts. Any 
striking natural feature of the landscape, such as a conspicu- 
ous tree, a curiously-shaped rock, or a pool of clear water, 
would be likely to impress itself on the mind of women at 
such times, and so to lend a certain uniformity to their 
fancies. 

Thus the hypothesis that totemism is, in its origin, a 
savage theory of conception seems to furnish a simple and 
adequate explanation of the facts. But there is one feature 
of totemism, as that system commonly meets us, which the 
h^^pothesis docs not account for, namely, the exogamy of 
the totem stocks ; in other words, the rule that a man may 
not marry nor liavc connection with a woman of tlic same 
totem as himself. That rule is, indeed, quite inexplicable 
on the view that men and women regard themselves as 
identical witli their totem animals ; for as these animals 
mate with their kind, why should not men and women of 
the same totem do so too, seeing that they are only slightly- 
disguised forms of their totem animals ? Ihit the truth is, 
exogamy forms no part of true totemism. It is a great 
social reform of a much later date, which, in many com- 
munities, has accidentally modified the totemic system, while 
in others it has left that system entirely unaffected. Native 
Australian traditions represent, doubtless with truth, exogamy 
as an innovation imported into a community already com- 
posed of totem stocks ; ^ and these traditions are amply 

1 Spencer and (lillcn, AV/e/j Tribes Ilowdlt here }K)ints, ovU, the tradition 
of Central 3(j2 i^/., 418- which represents the bMeniic system 

422; id.^ Noj'theni Tribes of Central of the I)ieri as introduced for the 
Anslralia, pp. 429, 438 jy. ; A. W. purpose of regulating mairiage appears 
Howilt, AAiive J'ribes of South-East to be merely one of Mr. Gason’s 
Australia, pp. 480-482. As Dr. blunders. 
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confirmed by a study of the social organisation of the the inter- 
Australian tribes, which proves, as Messrs. 1 lowitt, Spencer, 
and Gillen have rightly perceived, that the primary exogam- i^roihers 
ous unit was not the totem stock, but the moiety of the and next of 
whole tribe. Each tribe was, in fact, divided into two halves, 
all the children of the same mother being assigned to the children, 
same half, and the men •of each half were obliged to take 
their wives from the other half. At a later time each of 
these halves was, in some tribes, again subdivided into two, 
and the men and women in each of the four quarters thus 
constituted were forced to take their wives or husbands 
from a particular one, and only one, of the remaining three 
quarters ; while it was arranged that the children should 
belong neither to their mother’s nor to their father’s quarter, 
but to one of the remaining two quarters. The effect of the 
division of the tribe into two exogamous hah'Cs, with all 
the children of the same mother ranged on the same side, is 
obviously to prevent the marriage of brothers with sisters. 

The effect of the division of the tribe into four exogamous 
quarters, coupled with the rules that every person may marry 
only into one quarter, and that the children must belong to 
a quarter which is neither that of their father nor that of 
their mother, is to prevent the marriage of parents with 
children.^ Now, since these successive bisections of the tribe 
into two, four, or even eight exogamous divisions, with an 
increasingly complicated rule of descent, have every a];)pear- 
ance of being artificial, we may fairly infer that the effect 
they actually produce is the effect they were intended to 
produce ; in other words, that they were deliberately devised 
and adopted as a means of preventing the marriage, at first, 
of brothers with sisters, and, at a later time, of parents with 
children. 

That this was so I regard as practically certain. But 
the question why early man in Australia, and, apparently. 


' This observation, tlie truth of 
which can easily be demon stiated in 
a tabular form, was comniiinicaied by 
me to my fiiend Dr. A. W. Ilowitl, 
who did me the honour to mention it 
with appioval in Ids book. See his 
JTatn'e I'nbe'; of South-East Austraha^ 
pp. 2S4-2S6. The conclusion here 


stated was brielly indicated in my 
paper, “ 3'he Oiij^in of Totemism,” 
Tort nightly Revino^ May 1899, jn 841, 
note 2 [above, p. 124, note ^j. Nearly 
the same observation was afterwaids 
made indejiendently by Mr. E. Ciawley 
in bis book, The Mystic Rose (London, 
1902), pp. 4^>9-472. 
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in many other parts of the world, objected to these unions, 
and took elaborate precautions to prevent them, is difficult 
to answer, except in a vague and general way. We should 
probably err if we imagined that this far-reaching innovation 
or reform was introduced from any such moral antipathy to 
incest, as most, though by no means all, races have mani- 
fested within historical times. That antipathy is rather the 
fruit than the .seed of the prohibition of incest. It is the 
slowly accumulated effect of a prohibition which has been 
transmitted through .successive generations from time imme- 
morial. To suppose that the law of incest originated in any 
instinctive horror of the act would be to invert the rela- 
tion of cause and effect, and to commit the commonest 
of all blunders in investigating early society, that of inter- 
preting it in the light of our modern feelings and habits, 
and so using the late products of evolution to account 
for its primordial germs ; in short, it would be to explain 
the beginning by the end, instead of the end by the 
beginning. 

Further, the original ground of objection to incestuous 
unions certainly cannot have been any notion that they were 
injurious to the offspring, and that for two reasons. In the 
first place, it is a moot question among men of science at 
the present day whether the closest interbreeding has, in 
itself, when the parents are perfectly healthy, any such 
harmful effect.^ However that que.stion may be finally 
decided, we cannot suppose that the rudest savages perceived 
ages ago what, with all the resources of accurate observation 
and long-continued experiments in breeding animals, modern 
.science has not yet conclusively established. But in the 
second place, not only is it impossible that the savage can 
have detected so very dubious an effect, but it is impossible 
that he can even have imagined it. For if, down to the 
present day, the Central Australians, who practise strict 
exogamy, do not believe that children arc the result of the 
intercourse of the sexes, their still ruder forefathers certainly 

^ See Cli. Darwin, Varmiion of riaqr of Near (London, 1887); 

Animals and Planls under Domcstica^ G. A. Wilken, “ Die Ehe zwischen 
tion'^ (London, 1875), ii. chap. xvii. Bliitsverwandten,” Glohns^ lix. (1891) 
pp. 92-126; A. H. lluth, I'he Mar- pp. 8-12, 20-24, 
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cannot have introduced exogamy at a more or less remote 
period for the purpose of remedying the action of a cause, 
the existence of which they denied. 

But if the prohibition of incestuous unions was based Apparently 
neither on what we might call a moral instinct, nor on a 
fear of any evil, real or imaginary, which they were sui)posed incest must 
to entail on the offspring, the only alternative open to us 
seems to be to infer that these unions were forbidden because asnper- 
they were believed to be injurious to the persons who 
engaged in them, even when they were both in perfect health, iinions are 
Such a belief, I apprehend, is entirely groundless, and can 
only have arisen in some mistaken notion of cause and 
effect ; in short, in a superstition. What that superstition 
precisely was, in other words, what exact harm was supposed 
to be done by incest to the persons immediately concerned, 

I am unable to guess. Thus the ultimate origin of exogamy, 
and with it of the law of incest — since exogamy was devised 
to prevent incest — remains a problem nearly as dark as ever. 

All that seems fairly probable is that both of them originated 
in a savage superstition, to which we have lost the clue. 

To say this is not to prejudice the question of the effect for 
good or ill which these institutions have had on the race ; 
for the question of the working of any institution is wholly 
distinct from that of its historical origin. Just as a bad 
practice may be adopted from a good motive, so, on the 
other hand, an excellent custom may be instituted for a 
reason utterly false and absurd. 

I have said that the introduction of exogamy affected The imro- 
the totemic system of some tribes, but not that of others. 

This I will now explain. . Where totemism had become affected the 
hereditary, that is, where every person received his totem l^y^tcm^uniy 
either from his father or from his mother, the introduction of of those 
exogamy naturally resulted in making the totem stocks exo- [in!ong 
gamous. For when the tribe was split up into two intermarry- whom 
ing moieties the hereditary totem stocks would be distributed hadbccome 
between the moieties, the whole of each stock being placed , 

* ri •. It could not 

in one or other of the moieties, and not divided between the affect the 
two. From this it would follow that as each moiety was 

' among 

exogamous, so necessarily were all the totem stocks of tubes who 
which it was composed. The exogamy of the hereditary 
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totem stocks was thus a direct, though accidental, consequence 
of the exogamy of the two moieties* On the other hand, 
where the old conccptional, as opposed to the newer hereditary, 
type of totemism survived, as we sec it, in a slightly 
modified form, among the Arunta and Kaitish tribes, the 
introduction of exogamy would have no effect on the totem 
stocks as such ; that is, it would not make them exogamous. 
The reason is simple. ICxogamy was introduced, as I have 
pointed out, at first to prevent the marriage of brothers with 
sisters, and afterwards to prevent the marriage of parents 
with children. But under a system like that of the Arunta, 
where, in virtue of the accidents which determine the totem 
of each individual, brother and sister may^ be of different 
totems, and the totem of the child may differ from that both 
of the father and of the mother, it is obvious that to make 


the union the totcm stocks exogamous would not necessarily effect the 
withLtcM's which the rule of exogamy was devised ; for 

even with strict exogamy of the totem stocks it would still 
be open to a brother to marry a sister, and to a parent to 
children, many a child, in all the cases — and they would probably 
be the majority of cases — in which the totem of the brother 
differed from that of the sister, and the totem of the parent 
differed from that of the child. When we find, therefore. 


that the rule of exogamy is not applied to the totem stocks 
in the very cases where, if it were applied, it would be powerless 
to prevent the marriage of brothers with sisters, and of parents 
with children, we can hardly help regarding this omission to 
apply the rule in these circumstances as a strong additional 
proof that exogamy was devised expressly for the purpose 
of preventing such marriages. Further, it appears to 
demonstrate that the machinery by which exogamy was 
introduced and worked was not the organisation of the 


community in totem stocks, but its bisection, single or 
repeated, into two, four, or eight exogamous divisions, or 
classes and sub>classcs, as they may, with Dr. A. W. Howitt, 
be conveniently designated. For we have to remember 
that though, for the reason I have given, the Arunta and the 
Kaitish do not apply the principle of exogamy to their 
totem stocks, they fully recognise and act on the principle, 
the whole community being divided into eight exogamous 
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classes, a division which is quite distinct from, and probably 
far later than, the distribution of the community into totem 
stocks. 


Finally, I have to point out that, if the present theory SijKO con- 
of the development of totemism is correct, the common 
assumption that inheritance of the totem through the mother t.m i)ass.i, 
always preceded inheritance of it through the father need 
not hold good. If the transition from the conccptional to 
the hereditary form of totemism vv^as effected in the manner I" 
in which it seems to be actually taking place at present 
among the Central Australian tribes, it is clear that the th^t p.mi- 


change could be made just as readily to paternal as to 
maternal descent. hor it would be quite as easy to suppose 
that a spirit of the husband’s totem had entered into his 

wife as that a spirit of her own totem had done so : the 

former supposition would give paternal descent of the totem, 
the latter would give maternal descent. Only we have to 
bear in mind that the notion of paternity among these 
tribes is a totally different thing from what it is with 
us. Denying, as they do explicitly, that the child is 
begotten by the father, they can only regard him as the 
consort, and, in a sense, the owner of the mother, and 
therefore, as the owner of her progeny, just as a man 

who owns a cow owns also the calf she brings forth. In 

short, it seems probable that a man’s children were viewed 
as his property long before they were recognised as his 
offspring. 
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From the foregoing discussion it follows that, judged rims, the 
either by the ty[)e of social organisation or by the relation 
of magic to religion, the central tribes of Australia arc the Anstrai 
more backward, and the coastal tribes the more progressive. 

To put it otherwise, in aboriginal Australia social and religious 
progress has spread or is spreading from the sea inland, and tn 
not in the reverse direction. 

This conclusion is no more than might have been j 
anticipated on general grounds without any knowledge of ' 
the particular facts. For the interior of a country is 
^laturally less open to foreign influence than its coasts, an 
IS therefore more tenacious of old ways. But quite ap?> 
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from any foreii^^n influence, which before the coming of 
Europeans seems hardly to have affected the Australian 
race, there is a special cause why the coastal tribes of 
Australia should take the first steps towards civilisation, and 
that is the greater abundance of water and food in their 
country as compared with the parched and barren table-lands 
of the interior.^ Central Australia lies in the desert zone of' 
the southern hemisphere, and has no high mountains to 
condense the vapours from the surrounding ocean. The 
most extensive tract of fertile and well-watered country is on 
the cast and south-east, where a fine range of mountains 
approaches, in the colony of Victoria, the limits of perpetual 
snow/’ And in the north, on the shores of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, a heavier rainfall produces a more abundant 
vegetation and a more plentiful supply of food than can be 
found in the arid wilderness of the interior. Thus, even 
among the rude savages of Australia, we can detect the 
operation of those natural laws which have ordained that 
elsewhere all the great civilisations of the world should arise 
in well-watered and fertile lands within the atmospheric 
influence of the sea. An abundant supply of good food 
stimulates progress in more ways than one. By leaving 
men with leisure on their hands it affords them greater 
opportunities for observation and thought than are enjoyed 
by people whose whole energies arc absorbed in an arduous 
struggle for a bare subsistence ; and by improving the 
physical stamina of the race it strengthens and sharpens the 
intellectual faculties which, in the long run, arc always 
depressed and impaired by a poor and meagre diet. 
Thus, if in Australia the tide of progress, slow but per- 
ceptible, has set from the sea towards the interior, it 
has probably been in large measure under the impulse 
of a more plentiful supply of food, which in its turn is due 


^ Tins cause hits been assigned by 
Dr. llowitt for the social advance, and 
by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen foi the 
decrease of Intichiuma magic, on the 
coast. See A, W. llowilt, “ Further 
Votes on the Australi.an Class Sy.steins,” 
unml of ike Anfkro/>oh^i;h^^ JustiiutCy 
iii. (1889) p. 33 sq ; /V., Native 
'bes of Sonth‘East Australia^ p. 154 


sq, ; Spencer and Gillen, Northern THbes 
0/ Centra/ A nstra/ia, pp. 173, 311, 318, 
A, R. Wallace, The Geographical 
Disiribntion of Animals (London, 
1876), i. 387 sq, Mr. Wallace here 
states that the Victorian mountains 
actually reach the limit of perpetual 
snow. But this, as Prof. Baldwin 
Spencer tells me, is a mistake. 
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to the heavier rainfall on the coast and the neighbouring 
regions. 

But it is not merely by starving the vital energies and 'I'he 
hence cramping the intelligence of the race that the physical chnrTctL 
character and climate of Central Australia have retarded and climate 
progress and favoured the survival of a faith in magic after Australia 
that faith had begun to waver in more fertile districts. A ^ 
little reflection will probably convince us that the more /he survival 
variable the course of nature throughout the year, the more m 

^ , another 

persistent probably will be man's efforts to regulate it for way ; for 
his benefit, and the firmer will be his faith in his power to 
do so. In other words, the more marked the changes of prevail in 
the seasons, the greater will tend to be the prevalence of 
magic and the belief in its efficacy, though naturally that of varia- 
tendency may be counteracted by other causes. On the Ih/^^asons 
other hand, where nature is bounteous and her course is 
uniform or varies but little from year’s end to year’s end, /h"nges 
man will neither need nor desire to alter it by magic or ‘‘>or\mg to 
otherwise to suit his convenience. I'cr he makes magic, man’s 
just as he prays and sacrifices, in order to obtain what he 
has not got; if he already possesses all he wants, why bung tbem 
should he exert himself? It is in times of need and distress 
rather than of abundance and prosperity that man betakes .uts. 
himself to the practice both of magic and of religion. 

Hence in some tropical regions of eternal summer, where 
moisture, warmth, and sunshine never fail, where the trees 
are always green and fruits always hang from the boughs, 
where the waters perpetually swarm with fish and the forests 
teem with an exuberance of animal life, ceremonies for the 
making of rain and sunshine and for the multiplication of 
edible beasts and plants are for the most part absent or 
inconspicuous. For example, we hear little or nothing of 
them, so far as I remember, among the Indians of the 
luxuriant forests of Brazil. Far otherwise is it with 
countries where a brief summer alternates with a chilly 
spring, a fickle autumn, and a long and rigorous wu'nter. 

Here of necessity man is put to all his shifts to snatch from 
a churlish nature boons that arc at once evanescent and 
precarious. Here, accordingly, that branch of magic which 
aims at procuring the necessaries of life may be expected to 
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flourish most. To put it generally, the practice of magic 
for the control of nature will be found on the whole to 
increase with the variability and to decrease with the 
uniformity of the course of nature throughout the year. 
Heticc the increase will tend to become more and more 
conspicuous as we recede from the equator, where the 
annual changes of natural conditions arc much less marked 
than elsewhere.^ This general rule is no doubt subject to 
many exceptions which depend on local varieties of climate, 
Where the contrast between a wet and a dry season is 
sharply marked, as in the track of the monsoons, magic may 
well be invoked to secure the advantages or remedy the 
inconveniences of heavy rain or drought. But, on the 
whole, this department of magic, if not checked by civilisa- 
tion or other causes, would naturally attain its highest 
vogue in the temperate and polar zones rather than in the 
equatorial regions ; while, on the other hand, the branch of 
magical art whicli deals directly with mankind, aiming for 
example at the cure or infliction of disease, tends for obvious 
reasons to be diffused equally over the globe without dis- 
tinction of latitude or climate. And the same causes 


which impel men to practise magic for the control of nature 
confirm their belief in its efficacy ; for the very changes 
which the magician seeks to bring about by his spells are 
silently wrought by the operation of natural law, and thus 
the apparent success of his efforts greatly strengthens the 
wizard’s confidence in his imaginary powers. 

In Centnii Nowhcrc, apparently, ill the world are the alternations 
the^^anges scasoiis SO suddcn and the contrasts between them so 

of the violent, nowhere, accordingly, is the seeming success of 
magic more conspicuous than in the deserts of Central 
and violent Australia. The wonderful change which passes over the 
Europeans fficc of nature after the first rains of the season has been 


have coni- compared even by European observers to the effect of magic ; 

pared them ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ i 

to the effect what marvcl, then, that the savage should mistake it for 


of magic; gyeh ill very truth? It is difficult, we arc told, to realise 
wonder thc coiitrast bctwccii the steppes of Australia in the dry and 


therefore, 


in the rainy season. 


In thc dry season thc landscape 


^ On the uniformity, nay, monotony A. R. Wallace, Topical K’aiure 
of nature in the equatorial regions, see (London, 1878), p. i sqq. 
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presents a scene of desolation. The sun shines down holly the 
on stony plains or yellow sandy ground, on which grow wiry Ausirah.n) 
shrubs and small tussocks of grass, not set closely together, 
as in moister lands, but straggling separately, so that in any believe 
patch the number of plants can be counted. The sharp, 
thin shadows of the wiry scrub fall on the yellow ground, earnest, 
which betrays no sign of animal life save for the little ant- 
hills, thousands of whose inmates arc seen rusliing about in 
apparently hopeless confusion, or piling leaves and seeds 
in regular order around the entrance to their burrows. A 
desert oak, as it is called, or an acacia tree, may here and 
there afford a scanty shade, but for weeks together there arc 
no clouds to hide the brightness of the sun by day or of the 
stars by night. All this is changed when heavy rains have 
fallen and torrents rush down the lately dry beds of the 
rivers, sweeping along uprooted trees and great masses of 
tangled wrack on their impetuous current, and ^ooding far 
and wide the flat lands on cither bank. Then what has 
been for months an arid wilderness is suddenly changed into 
a vast sheet of water. Soon, however, the rain ceases to 
fall and the flood subsides rapidly. For a few days the 
streams run, then dry up, and only the deeper holes here 
and there retain the water. The mui once more shines 
down hotly, and in the damp ground seeds which have lain 
dormant for months sprout and, as if by magic, the desert 
becomes covered with luxuriant herbage, and gay with the 
blossoms of endless flowering plants. Birds, frogs, lizards, 
and in.sects of all sorts may be seen and heard where lately 
everything was parched and silent. Plants and animals 
alike make the most of the brief time in which they can 
grow and multiply ; the struggle for existence is all the 
keener because it is so short. If a young plant can strike 
its roots deep enough to reach the cool soil below the heated 
surface, it may live ; if not, it must perish. If a young 
animal grows fast enough to be able to burrow while the 
banks of the water-hole in which it lives are still damp, it, 
too, stands a chance of surviving. Now it is just when 
there is promise of a good season that the natives of these 
regions are wont especially to perform their magical cere- 
monies for the multiplication of the plants and animals 
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which they use as food.^ Can we wonder that the accom- 
plishment of their wishes, which so soon follows, should 
appear to them a conclusive proof of the efficacy of their 
incantations? Nature herself seems to conspire to foster 
the delusion. 

^ Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes have rcjiroduced the graphic clescrip- 
of Central Australia^ pp. 4, 1 70. I tion of these writers almost verbally. 
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TOTEMISM IN CENTRAL AUSTRALIA 

§ I. The Social Li)ic of Dcinarcation in Central Australia 

Since the first edition of Totcmisni was published in 1887 riio 
a new era in the study of the subject has been opened by 
the researches of Messrs. Baldwin Spencer and Ic J. Gillen ancu;iiicn 
among the tribes of Central and North-Central Australia. 

Through their labours we possess for the first time a detailed Northern 
and accurate account of Totemism as it exists in full bloom 
among tribes which have hardly been affected by European 
influence. There is no other such record in the literature of 
the subject, and its importance for an insight into the true 
nature of Totemism can scarcely be over-'Cstimated. Accord- 
ingly 1 shall begin this ethnographical survey of Totemism 
with the tribes of Central and Northern Australia, basing 
my account of their toternic system on the two great works 
of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen.^ Some of the results of their 
enquiries have already been noticed in this book,‘^ but here 
it may be convenient to give, even at the cost of certain 
repetitions, a general view of the facts which these two careful 
and trustworthy observers have brought to light. 

In regard to the toternic and social system of Central Division 
Australia there is a very sharp line of demarcation between 
the true central and the southern-central tribes which come ccntiai and 
into contact with each other a little to the north-west of Lake ecmnT^ 

tribes. 

^ Raldwin S})enccr and E. ]. (iillen, 1904). Far the sahe of brevity these 
'J'tie AV/zv 'J'nbes of Cunlnil AitUmlia two works uill be cited as Nalii'c 'J'ribei> 

(London, 1S99) ; TJie Northern and res2:>ecli\ely. 

Tribes of Centra! Just} alia (London, ^ Above, jip. 91 154 sgq. 
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Eyre, and it looks as if this were the mceting-placc of tw^o. 
of tribes which had migrated southwards, following rougil 
parallel lines, one stream of tribes having traversed the centf 
of the continent and the other having pursued a more easterly 
course till it turned westward and joined the other stream at 
Lake Eyre. In the southern-central tribes, of which the 
Urabunna may be taken as a type, descent both of the totem 
and of the exogamous class is reckoned in the maternal line. 
In the true central tribes, of which the Arunta may be taken 
as a type, descent of the exogamous class is reckoned in the 
paternal line, and the totem is derived neither from the father 
nor from the mother, though as we pass from the centre 
northwards we find the totem tending more and more to be 
taken from the father, until among the tribes on the Gulf of 
Carpentaria the descent of the totem is as strictly paternal 
as is the descent of the exogamous class.^ We begin our 
survey with the southern-central tribes, of which the Urabunna 
are typical. 


§ 2. Totcinisin in the Urabunna Tribe 

The Ura- The wholc tribe of the Urabunna is divided up into two 
exogamous intermarrying moieties (classes or phratries), 
into two which are respectively called Matthurie and Kirarawa, and 
cteerand the members of these two moieties (classes or phratries) are 
a number again subdivided into a scries of totemic groups or clans, 

of totem t . , 1 • . 7 / * A . 

clans. for which the native name is tfiunihiime, A Matthurie 
man must marry a Kirarawa woman ; and more than that, a 
man of one totem must marry a woman of another totem, 
certain totems being confined to one or other of the two 
exogamous moieties or classes. Thus a dingo man or woman 
marries a water-hen woman or man ; a cicada marries a crow; 
an emu marries a rat ; a wild turkey marries a cloud ; a 
swan marries a pelican ; and a wild duck marries a carpet- 
snake. The tribal organisation may be shown in the follow- 
ing table, in which only a limited number of totems are 
indicated. 


^ Native Trihc^y pp, 113 - 1 15 ; Northent Tribes, pp. 143 jy. 
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Class (phratry). 


Matthurie. 


Kirarawa. 


'Potein. 

' Wild duck {Ifiyarrie). 
Cicada {lVutninuna‘a). 
Dingo {Maila). 

I Emu ( \Va7-7‘aguli). 

Wild turkey {KaJathurra). 
I Black swan {Guti)^ etc. 
Cloud (lliirara). 

Carj)et snake (Wabma). 
Lace lizard (Capiric). 
Pelican i^Uratiihci). 
Water-hen (KuttiiL hi Hi). 
Crow ( Wakalix)^ ctc.^ 


Descent is reckoned through the mother bc^th as regards intiieUra- 
class (phratry) and totem, so that if the mother, for example, 
is of the Kirarawa class and of the water-hen totem, then all boih of the 
her children will be Kirarawa Water-hens. ITcnce marriage 
and descent in the Urabunna tribe can be represented by the i;’ m the 
following diagram, in which the letter f signifies the female 
and the letter ;// the male. 

;//. Dingo Matthurie 
marries 

f. Water-hen Kirarawa 

L 

1 

m. Water-hen Kirarawa /. Water-hen Kirarawa 

marries marries 


taking both 
class and 
tc)tcin fioni 
their 

inotlu'i , not 
from their 
father. 


f. Dingo Matthurie 


///. Dingo Matthurie 


m. ox f. Dingo Matthurie 


///. ox f. W^ater-hen Kiraraw'a.- 


Thesc are not the only restrictions to marriage. A man lairthor, 
may not marry a woman of the proper totem unless she is 
a daughter of his mother’s elder brother or (what comes to many the 
the same thing) of his father’s elder si.ster, where the terms 
“ father ” and “ mother,” “ brother ” and “ sister ” are used in nioiher s 
the classificatory .sense to denote group relationships, a man brothers 
giving the name of “ father ” to all the men whom his 

father's 

so far as it goes, further investigation 
may reveal the fact that, for exami)le, 
a man of the crow totem may marry ,ol'ition- 
women of other totems besides the being 
cicada” {Natwe 7 'ribes^ p. 6o note). 

classifica- 

- Native Tribes^ pp. 6o sq. ; N'ortk- tory sense. 
erjt Tribes^ p* 7 i- 

VOL. 1 


^ Native Tribes ^ pp. 59 s«/., 114; 
Northern Tribes^ pp. 70 .ry., 144. („)n 

this organisation of the Urabunna it 
is observed by Messrs. Spencer anti 
(h'llen that “the most diflicult point 
to determine is exactly what totems 
intermarry. Whilst the intermarriage 
of the totems now described is correct 


N 
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mother might have lawfully married, the name of “ mother ” 
to all the women whom his father might have lawfully 
married, and the names of “ brothers '' and ** sisters to the 
offspring of all such men and women, whether they are 
related to him by blood in our sense of the term or not.^ It 
follows that in the Urabunna tribe a man may not marry a 
woman of the right totem if she is a daughter of his mother’s 
younger brother or (what comes to the same thing) of his 
father’s younger sister. Thus a man’s wife must always 
belong to the senior side of the clan, so far as he is con- 
cerned ; and a woman’s husband must always belong to the 
junior side of the clan, so far as she is concerned. All the 
women of a totcmic clan into which a man may marry 
stand to him in one of the four following relationships : (i) 
nowil/ie, or father’s sisters ; (2) biaka^ children or brother’s 
children ; (3) apillia^ daughters of his mother’s younger 
brothers or (what comes to the same thing) of his father’s 
younger sisters ; (4) niipa^ the daughters of his mother’s 
elder brothers or (what comes to the same thing) of his father’s 
elder sisters, where again the terms father,” “ mother,” 
“brother,” “sister” are used in the classificatory sense. 
Women in the first of these relationships {nowillie) belong 
to an older generation ; women in the second of these 
relationships {biakd) belong to a younger generation ; 
women in the third and fourth relationship {apillia and 
nupa) belong to a man’s own generation, but even among 
them he may marry only women who stand to him in the 
fourth relationship (nupd). The term nupa is reciprocal, 
being mutually applied to each other by marriageable men 
and women ; in other words, a man calls a woman whom 
he may marry nupa^ and she calls him nupa also. But 
whereas a man’s nupa is always on the senior side of the 
clan in reference to him, a woman’s nupa is always on the 
junior side of the clan in reference to her. Thus if we were 
to draw up a genealogical tree in the Urabunna tribe, placing 
the elder members on the left side and the younger members 
on the right side, then every woman’s nupa would lie to the 
right, and every man’s nupa would lie to the left side of her 
or his position in the genealogical tree. 

1 As to the Classificatory System of Relationship, see below, pp. 286 sqq. 
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A simple genealogical tree will illustrate this marriage (xencaiogi- 
rule. In the following table the Kirarawa man numbered 
8 may only marry a woman who stands to him in the 
relationship of the one numbered 7. She is his vupa and nian-iage' 
he is hers ; whereas the woman numbered 9 is his apillia^ 
and he may not have any marital relations with her. 


1. Mattburie, /. 

4. Kirarawa, in, 

i 

7. Mattburie,/ 


2. Matthuric, ///. 

5. Kirarawa,/ 

I 

8. Kirarawa, m, 
7. Matthuric,/ 


3. Mattburie,/ 

6. Kirarawa, m, 

I 

9. Mattburie, / 


In this table it will be observed that the wife (Matthuric 7) 
of the man Kirarawa 8 is the daughter both of his mother’s 
elder brother (Kirarawa 4) and of his father’s elder sister 
(Matthuric i). This is not an accident; in the Urabunna 
system a man’s wife is always the daughter both of his 
mother’s elder brother and of his father’s elder sister, since 
under that system his mother’s elder brother is the proper 
husband of his father’s elder sister.^ 

This sharp distinction in respect of marriageability i>. Rivers’ 
between the children of elder and younger brothers and [,'on 
sisters occurs not only in tribes like the Urabunna which fiistmction 
count descent in the female line, but also in tribes like the 
Arunta, which reckon descent of the classes and subclasses in 
the male line.‘^ The origin of the rule which obliged a man duidren of 
to marry a woman on the senior side of the appropriate family 
and forbade him to marry a woman on the junior side, is no brothers 
doubt to be sought in the nature of the classificatory system s’^ters, 
of relationship, though the precise reason for it is still obscure. 

A pregnant hint as to the way in which the distinction may 
have originated in a social system based on group marriage 
and the classificatory system of relationship has been given 
by Dr. Rivers. “In such a state of society,” he says, “ I 
suppose that the status of a child would change when he 
becomes an adult, and that with this change of status there 
woi^ld be associated a change in the relationship in which he 
would stand to the members of the different groups. The 

^ Native Tribes 6 i- 6 Si Northern ^ Native Tribes,, p. 65. 

T ribesy pp. 7 1 
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great difficulty in the acceptance of my scheme is to see 
how the relationships set up by these age-groups developed 
into those regulated by generations such as we find among 
most people of low culture at the present time. I cannot 
here attempt to follow out such a development in any detail, 
but I think it is possible to see the general lines on which 
one almost universal feature of the classificatory system may 
have evolved, viz. the distinction between elder and younger, 
especially frequent in the case of brothers and sisters. A 
man would probably tend to distinguish with some definite- 
ness those who became adults earlier than himself from 
those who came later to this rank ; he would tend to dis- 
tinguish sharply between those who helped in his initiatory 
ceremonies and those to whom he was himself one of the 
initiators, and this distinction between seniors and juniors 
would probably be carried over into the system of relation- 
ships which gradually developed as the group -relations 
developed into more individual relations between men and 
women, and as the society became organized into generations 
in the place of status- or age-groups.” ^ 

To make this hint of Dr. Rivers explicit I would point 
out that if after a lad had passed through the initiatory 
ceremonies at puberty 'and thereby became a full-grown 
man, it was deemed essential at once to provide him with 
a wife, this could only be done by taking her from among 
those women who had attained to puberty and had been 
initiated either simultaneously with him or before him ; his 
wife obviously could not be drawn from those girls who 
were not marriageable because they had not yet reached 
puberty and had not yet been initiated. Hence might easily 
arise a rule that no man should marry a woman who had 
been initiated after him ; and this, when society became 
organised in generations instead of in age-groups, might 
easily in time be replaced by the rule that a man might 
only choose a wife from the senior branch of the group or 
clan into which he was entitled to marry. 

It will be observed that under the Urabunna system a 

^ W. I f. R. Rivers, “ On the Origin sented to Edward Burnett Tyhr 
of the Classificatory System of Relation- (Oxford, 1907), pp. 320 
ships,” in Anthropological Essays pre- 
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man’s proper wife is always one of those whom we should call Marriagc- 
his first cousins, being the daughter of his mother’s brother or of 
his father’s sister. On the other hand he is strictly forbidden mamage- 
to marry certain other first cousins, namely the daughter of 
his mother’s sister and the daughter of his father’s brother ; 
and the reason why both these first cousins are prohibited 
to him is that they belong to the same exogamous class as 
himself and arc therefore barred from him by the funda- 
mental law which forbids a man to marry a woman of his 
own exogamous class. For example, if he is a Kirarawa, 
then, descent being in the maternal line, his mother, his 
mother’s sister, and his mother’s sister’s daughter, his first 
cousin, must all be Kirarawa ; hence he may not marry that 
particular first cousin, his mother’s sister’s daughter. Again, 
if he is a Kirarawa, his father and his father’s brother will 
be Matthurie, but his fiither’s brother’s daughter, his first 
cousin, descent being in the female line, will be Kirarawa ; 
hence again he may not marry that particular first cousin, 
his father’s brother’s daughter. This distinction between 
marriageable and non -marriageable cousins is observed, 
as we shall see, by many totemic peoples. The general 
rule is that cousins who arc the children of a brother 
and a sister respectively may marry each other or are even 
expected as a matter of custom to do so ; while cousins 
who are the children cither of two sisters or of two brothers 
are strictly forbidden to marry each other, their union being 
barred by the fact that such cousins always belong to the 
same exogamous group, whether descent is reckoned in the 
maternal or in the paternal line. 

The account which the Urabunna give of the origin of iTrabunna 
their totems is as follows. In those remote and mythical 
times which they call ularaka and which the Arunta call of their 
alckennga, there existed at first a comparatively small 
number of individuals who were half-human and half-animal 
or half-plant. How they arose is more than the Urabunna 
can say. Anyhow they are the exact equivalents of the 
alcheringa ancestors of the Arunta, about whom we shall 
hear presently. These semi-human creatures were endowed 
with far greater powers than any living men or women now 
possess. They could walk about either on the earth or 
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beneath it and could fly throiigii the air. They were the 
ancestors of the various totemic clans. Thus a large carpet- 
snake gave rise to the carpet-snake clan ; two jew-lizards 
gave rise to the jew-lizard clan ; one or two rain creatures 
did the same for the rain clan ; and so on.’ 

These old semi -human ancestors wandered about all 
over the counti*}' now occupied by the Urabunna, performing 
sacred ceremonies, and when they did so they deposited in 
the ground or in some natural feature such as a rock or a 
water- pool, which arose to mark the spot, a number of spirit 
individuals called mai-aurli. After a time some of these 
became changed into men and women, who formed the 
first series of totem clans. lu:>r exam[)lc, some of the 
mai-aarli left behind by the carpet-snake ancestor changed 
into carpet -snake men and women ; some of those left 
behind by the lizards changed into lizard men and women ; 
and so on through the other totemic clans. Since the 
time long ago when the totemic clans were thus instituted, 
these spirit individuals or mai-aatli have been continually 
undergoing reincarnation, and their embodiments in the 
flesh are Urabunn<a men and women. “ 

The places where the spirit-children or niai-aurli were 
left behind by the animal or semi- human ance.stors are 
called paltinta by the Urabunna, and the corresponding 
places are called oknanikilla by the Arunta. Some of these 
places in the Urabunna territory are inhabited by spirits 
of -ne particular totem only, others arc inhabited by 
the .spirits of two or more different totems. Thus clo.se 
to a spot where Messrs, Spencer and Gillen encamped 
there is a large group of granite boukiers, which arose to 
mark the place where in the far-off times the ancestors 
of the pigeon clan danced and played about Of these 
boulders one represents an old male and another a female 
ancestor. The rocks arc supposed to be inhabited only by 
pigeon spirits which emanated from the bodies of the two 
ancestors. On the other hand, a quarter of a mile aw^ay 
from these granite rocks there i.s a pool inhabited by spirits 
which were left there by emu, rain, and a grub ancestor; 
Sometimes there seems to be a special bond of relationship 

1 tStifTthern Tribes, nn. tAi m 2 ^ 
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between the loteinic clans whose spirits congregate at the 
same place. For example, there is a pool of water haunted 
by spirits of people who all belong to the mcxsquito, the 
blow-Hy, the inarch-fiy, or the sand-fiy totem. Whenever 
a pers(m dies, his or her spirit goes back to the place where 
it was left long ago by the totcmic ancestor in the days oi 
old (the ularafy:a or d/thcrin^a). The spirits of pigeon pcoi)le, 
for example, go back into the rocks where the pigeon 
ancestors performed ceremonies and deposited the spirit 
children of the [)igeon clan. The s[)irits of mosquito people 
go back into the pool where the mosquito ancestors per- 
formed ceremonies and left behind them the spirit children 
of the mosquito clan, and so forth.^ 

A curious feature of the reincarnation theory of the a chad 
Urabunna is this: they think that at each successive 
reincarnation the new-born child changes its sex, its class or and toum 
phratry (inoiet)-, as Messrs. Spencer and Gillen call it), and nnuaiua' 
its totem. Thus, for instance, if a Kirarawa man of the emu 
totem dies, his spirit goes back to the place where it was left 
by the emu ancestor in the olden {ak/u'riHgii) da}’s. There 
it remaiihs for some time, but sooner or later it is born again 
as a girl from the body of a Matthurie woman, who, of 
necessity, belongs to anotlicr totem ; and thus at each 
reincarnation the individual changes his or her class 
(phratry), sex, and totem. They think that if the spirit of a 
Kirarawa man were, reincarnated in a Kirarawa woman, 
it would either be bom prematurely and die or wouk’ ^ause 
the death of the mother. Tremature births and accidents 
at child-birth arc always attributed b)' the Urabunna to 
the entrance of a child -spirit into the body of a wrong 
woman. In the course of ages any single individual can 
thus, by a series of rebirths, run through the whole gamut of 
the totems, alternating from side to side (from Kirarawa 
to Matthurie) of the tribe, but ahvay returning at death to 
its original home.“ 

Just as in the Arunta and other central tribes so in the 
Urabunna, the members of the totem clans are supposed to 
be responsible for the production of the totem animal 
or plant from which the clan takes its name, and for this for the 
^ Northern Tribes^ pp. 146 sq. 2 pp, muhiphea 
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purpose tliey perforin inaj^ical ceremonies wliich they call 
pitjinta. These ceremonies correspoinl exact!}* in nature 
and intention to the intiihiuma ceremonies of the Aruntad 
For example, there is a local centre of the rain totem at a 
water-hole called Tjantjiwanpcrta, close to Mount Kingston, 
and here the headman of the rain clan performs ceremonies 
for the production of rain. While he is en^aj^cd in this 
solemn function he wears a head-dress of hair-string com- 
pletely coated over with white down, which covers his 
shoulders and chcst. A tuft of cfjckatuo feathers forms a 
crest to the head-dress, and bunches of eagle-hawk feathers 
hang down from his girdle. The costume is perhaps 
intended to mimick the clouds. Holding a spear-thrower 
in his hand the rain-maker squats on the ground, wliile two 
men strike the earth with stones and chant a charm. 'Fhen 
the performer rises to a stooping [Kj.sition, striking nut and 
moving the spear-thrower backwards and forwanK, ([iiivering 
his bod) and turning his head from side to side. At 
intervals he lifts his body and gazes into the sky in 
imitation of certain cloud men, who accorclin<g to tradition 
used to ascend into the sky and make the clouds from which 
the rain came dow’n," Again, the headman (T a snake clan 
performs a ceremony for the multiplication of snakes by 
piercing the skin of his arms w'ith sharp bone-^, his body 
being streaked with lines of red and }-ellow* ochre, and his 
head adorned with a sort of banner. Wlu*n the Ixatcs 
employed in this rite are not in use, they are wrapped in 
hair cut from the head of a ^nakc man. After the ceremony, 
when the snakes have become plentiful, men who do not belong 
to the snake clan go out and Ccatch some of the reptiles and 
bring them to the headman of the snake clan. A younger 
tribal brother who docs not belong to the clan presents him 
with some fat taken from one of the snakes, fie rubs his arms 
with the fat and says, “ You cat — ail of you.'" They think that 
if men of other clans were to eat snakes wdthout thus obtain- 
ing permission from the headman of the snake clan, he would 
warn them that by and by they would sec no more snakes.® 

* Northern Tribes^ pp. 149, 283 sg, 214 
As the intichiiuna cerciiKmics, sec Northern Tribr^i^ pp. 284*286. 

above, pp. 104 sqq,^ and !)elow, pp. Ibid. tm. f/> 
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Similarly in the Wonk^ongaru tribe, which has the same Coemonies 
social organisation as the Urabunna, the headman of 
fish clan makes fish b>' going into a pool and piercing his and ii/ard^. 
scrotum and the skin round the navel with little pointed 
bones, till his blood reddens the water, which is suj)})osed to 
j)roduce fish. Again, in older to ijroducc a cro[) of lice a 
man of the lou>e clan takes mud from a sandbank and rubs 
it on two tiee->, one of them an ordinary louse tree and the 
other a crab haisc tree. After that he throws the mud 
about in all directions and tlie vermin swarm out in con- 
secpience. Similarl}* a man of the jew li/ard clan can make 
li/.ards plentiful very siinj>ly b\^ knocking chips off the face 
of a certain OK'k and tin owing thorn about. I'he rock, 
which ma\' Ik; seen on a hill called ('o])perto[), is supposed 
to rej)resent an old je'w li/.aid standing up and throwing 
boomerangs ^ hi the hill IIkuc gri)ws a tree, the rough bark 
of whi<'h is thought to he or to rt'-'emblc the skin of the 
li/ard, 'Die \\ onkgongaru natives liavc no jew li/.ard man 
among them, so wlic'ii tliey wish to increase the sigiply of 
these reptiles they iiuoke llu' aid of the je’W lizai'd man of 
the Drabunna tribe, wdio obligingh' goes to the li/.ird tiee, 
strip.s off some of the bark, and sends it to the W’onkgongaru 
men. 'Diey burn the bark in llieir own countr\', and by 

that means e'nsurc a supply of the animal * 

In the I’rabunmi tribe, as in most Australian tribc.s, .Ainnng the 

ever}’ person i.s strictly forbidden to cat his or her totem ^ 
animal or plant, but there is no objection to his killing the eai his 

animal and handing it over to be eaten by men of other 

tr)tem.s.“ Indeed, as we have just seen, the headman of a 
totem clan j)errorms magical ceremonies for the very purjiose hand u 
of multiplying his totem animal or plant in order that it 

eaten by 

^ Northern 7 V//v.s jijn 2S7 5,/, In The rule not to injuie the toicm 
regard to the magiral piodurtion of animal would naluially include the 
lice it i.s to he iciuemhered tli.it these prohdution to hill it. Vet in their 
vermin arc regulaily eaten by many later woik {Northern Tnhi\^^ /.<.) the 
savages. wrilci.s tell us that among tiu* Urabunna 

^ ® Native Tribes^ }). 467 ; Northern there is no objection to a man’s killing 
7 rthes^ p, 14^. In the former passage Iris totem. Wc m.iy accept the latter 
Messrs. Spencer and (iillcn add : statement as the more ccuiect of the 
“ or cxarnple, an emu man or woman two, .sitrcc it was written after the 
must not in any way injure an emu, authors had paitl a special visit to 
nor must he partake of its flesh even the Ihabimna tribe, 
when he has rjtrt killcrl it himself.’’ 
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may be eaten by men of other clans. In this respect the 
Urabunna arc in agreement with the rest of the central 
tribes, whatever differences in social organisation there may 
be between them. “ I'lic fundamental idea, common to all 
of the tribes, is that men of any totcmic group are responsible 
for the maintenance of the supply of tlic animal or plant 
which gives its name to the grou[), and that the one object 
of increasing the number of the totcmic animal or plant is 
simply that of increasing the general food-supply. It I am a 
kangaroo man, then 1 provide kangaroo flesh for emu men, 
and in return 1 expect them to provide me with a supply of 
emu flesh and eggs, and so on right throiigli all of the 
totems. At the present day this is actual]}' the belief of 
the ('entral Australian sav'age. I'urther still, no man must 
do anything which will impair hi.s power to cause the increase 
of his totem.’' ^ 


sj 3. lotemisfii in the Arunta and Sort h-Centra I Tribes '* 

The totcmic and .social organisatioi\ of the Arunta and 
kindred tribes is sharply distinguished from that of the 
Urabunna in the following rc.spccts : — 


^ Northern 'Lrthe^^ p. 327. 

* Mesi,r-s. SjK’ncer and (jillfu 
{Nofthtrn pp. 75 yO tiividr 

the ceinral and ruirih-rcntrai tri!>es ol 
Au'.tralKi into the grt>ups «*r natJon>, 
the tril>ef> in each group or nation 
Iwirig nH>rc ur iesi akin to each o'dier 
and di'stinct from the rest it* soOal 
orgaajsatioii and ru-tom>.. lands 
nation may he named after the f rin- 
cipal or mo>t tyjncal trihc which it 
include'-*. The five n itions tlistin- 
gui;>hed by Sfwncer and Chllen 

are as follows: (t) The l>iKki nati<m 
(including the Uieri and Urabunna 
tribe.^, etc., in the ba.s.in of Lake Kyre) ; 
(2) The Arcn ia nation (including the 
Arunta, Ilpirra, Iliaiira, Unmatjera, 
and Kaitish tribes); (3) The War- 
RAMtrNOA nation (including the Wai- 
ramiinga, Worgaia, Tjingilli, Umbaia, 
Bingongina, Walpari, Wulmala, and 
Gnanji tribes); (4) The Hinbinoa 
nation (including the Binbinga, Allaua, 
and probably other tribes on the west 


'.ide of the (iiili of Cai penLiria) ; ( 5 ) 
1 lir Mars nation (including iht' Mtua, 
Afiul.i, and pro!>abty othei tiibr'., on 
th'’ western ^'oast of (ft: (hiif of Cur 
iHUitarui ). 

Since the following :ic* ouni id Aiunt.i 
totciui''ni wa> uriltcn I have received 
a volume of .\iunla invllis, tradiliiur-, 
and folk-tales collected by the Kev. C. 
Sttehlow of the (German Lutheran 
Mission at Hennannsburg in South 
Ausiraha (A/ythen, und Mnrekert 

de> Atamia Siam me s in Zentral Aus^ 
iratten^ ge^ammeit turn Cart Sirrhitruh 
bearbeitet vn Nor it z Rreihemi von 
ij-onhardK 1 rankfurt ;un Main, 19 ^ 7 )' 
As t<v the work of the Mission to which 
Mr. Slrchlow' belongs, Professor liald* 
win Spencer writes lo me os follows 
(letter dalc<l Melbourne, loth March 
1908) : For at least twenty years the 

Lutheran Missions have l>een teaching 
the natives that altjira means *god/ 
and that all their sacred ceremonies, 
in fact even their orrlmar*# 
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(1) Whereas anion^- the Llrabunnalhc totems arc heredi- Arunta 
tary, chilcireii always inheriting the totem of their mother, 
among the Arunta and kindred tribes the totems arc not tary, 
hereditary, but are determined for each individual by the 
particular place at wliich his or her mother first felt her 
womb (piickencd. 

(2) Whereas in the Urabunna the totems regulate mar- anri do not 
riage,a man being alwaws forbidden to marry women of his own 

totem and of certain other totems, in the Arunta and kindred 
tribes the totems have no influence whatever on marriage, a 
man being free to many a woman of his own or any other 
totem, })rovidcd that she belongs to the class and subclass 
(jdiratiy and siibphralry ? into which he is bound to marr)’. 

(3) Whereas the L'rahunna are divided into two rh^Arruiu 
exogamous sections fclasses or phratries s the Arunta and 
kindred tribes are divided into eight exogamous sections 
fclas.ses and suix'las.ses, or phratrics and subphratries\ though 

in some places only four of these sections bear special names. 

(4) Wdicreas in the Ih'abimna tribe the descent of the \wih 
classes or phratrics is in the maternal line, the children 
taking their class or phratiy from their mother, in the p.uen'.s^ 
Arunta and kindred tribes the descent of the classes or 
phratrics is in the pabunal line, the children taking their 
class or phratry from their father.* 


are wickcU thiniijs. Tlu-y liavc pro- 
hibited any beini; jiei formed on tlie 
Mission station, and have endeavoured 
in cveiy way to put a stoj) to tlieiii and 
to prevent the natives fioin attendint;; 
them, and ceitainly they ha\e ne\er 
seen one performed. Under these con- 
ditions it is not altojrether surprising; 
that when S. (juesiions the natives he 
discovers that altjira means f;od, and 
gets very doubtful information in regard 
to all sacred or secret matters. It 
would be a strange thing if the natives 
were to talk to him freely and truthfully 
on these matters. . . . Not only have 
the missionaries for years past sternly 
rebuked the members of their flock 
(whose presence in church and school 
b an indispensable condition to a par- 
ticipation in the distribution of flour, 
tobacco, etc. ) for any inclination 


towaids tlie bealhen and devilish 
beliefs and piacticcs of their j>arents, 
but they have actually attempted to 
break iheve down to the extent of 
f}iarryii}i^ Xinitviduafs if u>?oftx 
It is rather late for any one of them, 
however well he may know the lan- 
guage, to attempt an investigation into 
sacred beliefs and custtwns.*’ In these 
circumstances it seems to me that tlie 
sources from which Mr Strehlow has 
drawn his ucooums arc deeply tainted ; 
and as it w'ould be impo'isibie for me, 
who have no rir.st-hand knowledge of 
these tribes, to filter the native liquid 
clear of its alien sediment, V shall 
abstain from making use of Mr. Stich- 
low’s information. 

^ Native 'Tribes^ jip. 59 iy,, 70 y*/., 

1 1 3 sqq. ; Notihet'ti Tribes^ pp. 70 y, , 

74 *43 *50 y- 
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The effect of the first two of these rules is at first sight 
to produce great confusion in tlie totcinic system of the 
Arunta. For in the first place “ no one totem is confined 
to the members of a particular class or subclass ; in the 
second place the child’s totem will sometimes be found tt) 
be the same as that of the father, sometimes the same as 
that of the mother, and not infre<jiicnt]y it will be different 
from that of cither parent ; and in the third place there is no 
definite relationship between the totem of the father and 
mother, such as exists in the Urahunna and man\' oilier 
Australian tribes — in fact pcrhajis in the majority <‘f the 
latter. You ma\% for example, examine at fir>t a family in 
which the father is a witchett}* grub and the mother a wild 
cat, and you may find, supposing there be two children, 
that they arc both witchetty grubs. In the next family 
examined perhaps both jfarents will be witchetty grubs, ami 
of tw'o children one may belong to the same tottnn, ami tlio 
other mav be an emu ; another family will show the fatlier 
to be, sa}% an emu, the mother a plum-tree, and of thetr 
children one may be a witchetty grub, another a lizard, and 
so on, the totem names being apparently mixed up in tlie 
greatest confusion possible.” ^ 

The Arunta theory, which reduces this seeming confusion 
to order, is as follows. In the remote times there 

lived ancestors “who, in the native mind, are so iniim.itely 
associated with the animals or plants the name of which 
they bear that an alihenfij^a mati of, say, the kangaroo totem 
may sometimes be spoken of cither as a matt-kangaroo or 
as a kangaroo-man. The identity of the human individual 
is often sunk in that of the animal or plant from which he 
is supposed to have originated.” “ These semi - human 
ancestors, endowed with powers which arc not possessed by 
their living descendants, roamed about the same country 
which is still inhabited by the tribe, and in their wanderings 
they gave rise to many of the most marked features of the 
landscape, such as the gaps and gorges which cleave the 
Macdonncll Ranges. Each troop or band of these semi- 
mythical folk consisted of members of one particular totem 
clan, whether the totem was the wild cat, the witchetty 
^ Native Tribes ^ p. 115. * Ibid. n. 
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^rub, the kangaroo, the fro^, the Ilakca flower, or what not. 
And every man and woman of the band carried about with 
him or her one or more of the sacred stones which the 


Arunta call each of which i.s intimately associated 

with the spirit part of some individual man or woman. 
ICither where they originated and stayed or else where, 
(luring their wanderings, they camped for a time, there were 
formed what the nali\'cs call oknanikilla, wliich we may 
describe as local t<'tem centres. At each of these spots, 
which are all well known to the old men, who hand the know- 
ledge down from generation to getieration, a certain number 
of the alihcrDii^a ancestors went into the ground, each of 
theun carr)’ing his sacred stone with him. His 

body died, but some natural featuie, such as a rock or tree, 
aiosc to mark the si)ot, while his sjjirit part icmained in the 
c/tunnA^h At the same time many of the churiuga which 
they carried with them, and each one of which was associ- 
aterl with a sjiirit Individual, were placed in the ground, and 
in every such case a natural featuie of the landscape was 
formed to mark the spot. I'hus the whole country is now' 
dotted over with ok)iiViikilla or local totem centres, at each 
of wdiich arc dcjiosited a number of sacred stones or chttrinAcu 
with spirit individuals associated with them. Hach local 
totem centre {oknanikilUi) is tenanted b}' the spirits of one 
totem only. One spot, for example, is liaunted b\' spirits of 
the wild cat totem ; another by spirits of the emu totem ; 
another by spirits of the frog totem ; and so on through all 
the totem.s. The totcmic districts, as wc may call them, 
which surround these totemic centres vary from a few' 
square yards to many square miles, d'hc whole country of 
the Arunta, Kaitish, and Ilpirra tribes can be mapped out 
into a large number of such areas of various sizes.' 


This idea of spirit individuals associated wdth chnrEfxn Viom thts,. 
and resident at certain definite spots lies at the root of the 

disoni- 

present totemic system of the Arunta and kindred tribes. IukIkcI 


For the natives believe that every living member of the 

tribe is the reincarnation of one of these spirits. Each of pnss imo 

these disembodied spirits takes up its abode in some natural ''re^Uom 

object, such as a tree or rock, at its own local totem centre ; ‘‘s 

» 
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who take and this abode of the spirit is called its mxuja. From. time 
from time, when a woman approaches one of these havmted 

local totem spots, a Spirit passcs from it into her body, and in due time 

\Oiidi their ^ bom as a child. The totem of the child thus born is 

mother first necessarily that of the local totem centre at which the 
womb mother first felt her womb quickened ; for according to the 
quickened, native belief the child is nothing but a reincarnation one 
of the spirits which haunted the spot. Thus, if a woman 

first becomes aware that she is with cliild near a place 

haunted by spirits of the emu totem, then her child will be 
of the emu totem ; if she felt the first premonitions of 
maternity at a spot haunted by spirits of the kangaroo 
totem, then her child will be of the kangaroo totem ; and 
so forth.^ 

Examples “ \Vc may take the following as a typical example of 
Theory of woman gains a totem name, ('lose 

conception, tp Alice Springs is a large and important witchetty grub 
totem centre or oknanikilla. Here there were deposited 
in the alcheringa a large number of churinga carried by 
witchetty grub men and women. A large number of 
prominent rocks and boulders and certain ancient gum- 
trees along the sides of a picturesque gap in the ranges, 
are the nanja trees and rocks of these s[)irits, which, so 
long as they remain in spirit form, thc\' u.suall)' fre<}ucnt. 
If a woman conceives a child after having been near to 
this gap, it is one of these spirit individuals which has 
entered her body, and therefore, quite irrespective of what 
the mother’s or father .s totem may chance to be, that child, 
when born, must of necessity be of the witchetty grub 
totem ; it is, in fact, nothing else but the reincarnation of 
one of these witchetty grub people of the alchcringa, 
Suppo.se, for example, to take a particular and actual 
instance, an emu woman from another locality comes to 
Alice Springs, and whilst there becomes aware that she 
has conceived a child, and then returns to her own locality 
before the child is born, that child, though it may be born 
in an emu locality, is an Udnirringita or witchetty grub. 
It must be, the natives say, Ijecause it entered the mother 
at Alice Springs, where there are only witchetty grub spirit 

• Native I'ribes^ pp. ; Northern Tribes^ p 150. 
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individuals. Had it entered her body within the limits of 
her own emu locality, it would as inevitably have been an 
emu. To take another example, quite recently the lubra 
or wife of a witchetty ^rub man, she belon^inj^ to the same 
totem, conceived a child while on a visit to a neighbouring 
Quatcha or water locality, which lies away to the east of 
Alice Springs, that child’s totem is water ; or, again, an Alice 
Springs woman, when asked by us as to why her child was 
a witchetty grub (in tins instance belonging to the same 
totem as both of its parents;, told us that one day she was 
taking a drink of water near to the gap in the Ranges where 
the [witchetl}' grub] spirits dwell when suddenly she heard a 
child’s voice crying out, ' JAV/, / ’ — the native term for 
relationship which includes that of mother. Not being 
anxious to have a child, she ran away as fast as she could, 
but to no {purpose ; slic was fat and well favoured, and such 
women the spirit cliildrcn prefer ; one of them had gone 
inside her, and of course it was born a witchetty grub.” ^ 

This theory of camception as a reincarnation of the dead Vhe theory 
is universally held by all the Central Australian tribes 
which have been investigated by Messrs. Spcnccr and retnc.un.i- 
Gillcn ; every man, woman, and child is supposed by them 
to be a reiml)odimcnt of an ancestral .s{)irit. “ In the whole 
of this wide area, the belief that every living member of c entral 
the tribe is the reincarnation of a spirit ancestor is universal. 

This belief is just as lirmly held by the Urabunna people, 
who count descent in the female line, as it is by the Arunta 
and Warramunga, who count descent in the male line.” ‘ 

“ The natives, one and all in these tribes, believe that the 
child is the direct result of the entrance into the mother 
of an ancestral spirit individual. They have no idea of 
procreation as being directly associated with sexual inter- 
course, and firmly believe that children can be born 
without this taking place. There are, for example, in the 

' Native 'Tribes^ pp, 124 sg. The Northern 'J'ribeSy p, xi. ; compare 

writers add that “spirit children are id. pp. 145, 606. Amonj; the tribes 
also supposed to he especially fond of which hold this belief are mentioned 
travelling in whirlwinds, and, on seeing the Ihnbinga and Aniila, two northern 
one of these, which are very frequent tribes on or near the coast of the Gulf 
at certain time.sof the year, approaching of CarpentJiria {o/*. cit. p. 145). 

her, a woman will at once run away.” 
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again. 
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where the 
spirit's o} 
dead black 
snake 

fXJOple 

gather. 


Arunta country certain stones which arc .supposcci to be 
charged with spirit children who can, by ina^ic, be made 
to enter the bodies c^f women, or will do so of their ow n 
accord,” ‘ 

Such stt)ncs go by the name of crathipa, which means 
“child.” There is one of them, for example, about fifteen 
miles to the s(uith-soutli-east of Alice Spiings. It is a 
^ rounded stone projecting from the ground to a height of 
about three feet among mulga scrub. fhe spirits which 
haunt it arc of the plum-tree totem. ( )ri one side of the 
stone there is a round hole through which the s[)irils of 
dead plum-tree jreople look out for women who may chance 
to pass near ; and it is firmly believed that if a w'oman 
visits the stone she will conceive a plum-tree child. Should 
a young woman who does not wdsli to become a mother 
be obliged to pass near the stone, she will cartdully di^^guise 
her youth, distorting her face and hobbling along on a 
crutch. She will bend double like an old hag, and mimick- 
ing the cracked voice of age she will say, “Don’t come to 
me, I am an old woman.” Not only may women become 
pregnant by visiting the stone, but it is believed that, by [)cr- 
forming a very simple ceremony, a malicious man may cause 
women and even children to conceive. All that he has to do 
i.s to go to the stone by himself and, having cleared a .space 
of ground about it, to rub the stone with his hands awd 
mutter these wrrrds, Plenty of )’oung women, you look 
and go quickly.”” Again, to take aiuHher example, the 
ancestor of the black snake totem in the W’arramiinga tribe 
is said to have wandered over llic country performing 
ceremonies, making creeks and lulls, and leaving all along 
his tracks many spirits of black snake children, which now' 


^ Northern I'rihcs^ pp. 330 in 
their earlier work, lx*fi>re ihcy had 
extended thtdr re5>carehes from I lie 
centre of Au^^^alia to the Gulf of 
Carjrentaria, Messrs. S{x:neer anci 
Gillen fcxpre».sed themsclve-: as fullow's 
on this .subject : ** We have amonj»s! 
the Arunta, Luritcha, and Ilpirra 
trilres, and prol>ab!y also amongst 
others such as the Warraniunjra, the 
idea firmly held that the child is 
not the direct result of intercourse. 


that It may Lomi* without lhi'>, wlm h 
merely, as it were, picpan s the ntothn 
for the reception and birlli al.s‘> of an 
alremly formctl spin! < hihl who inhabits 
one of the .il lotetn centres. 'Fiinc 
after time iiave (juestioiK'd them <m 
this point, and alway ' received the 
reply that tlic child was not the direct 
result of iuterroiirse ’’ {Native I'rihc^^ 
p. 265). 

2 Native Tribes, pp. 335-33S. 
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dwell in the rocks around tl\e pools and in the gum-trccs 
which border a creek. Xo Warraminiga woman at the 
present day would dare to strike one of these trees with 
an axe, because she is firrnl}' convinced that to do so 
would release one of tlie black snake spirits who would 
immediately dart into her body. They imaf^ine that the 
spirit is very minute -about the size of a small grain of 
sand — and that it enters the woman through the navel and 
grows within her into a child. ‘ 

Each spirit individual, as wc saw, .suj>posed to be iCvojy-pint 
closely bound up witii his sacred stone or which , 

he carried with him when he wandered aix>ut his ancestral 
home (the , or rchtcd on the ftivija tree or stone I'loncVIn i 

which he is believed especially to fre<}uent. The natives think 
that when a s[)irit child enters a woman to be born, he 
drops his sacred stone t When tlic child is born, ^ 

the motiier tells the fatlier the position of the tree or rock .j., 
near wiiich slu' supr)oses the child to have entered her, and 
he with one or two of the older men goes to the spot and 
searches for the (lrop[)cd 'i'his [)reci()us object is 

usually, but not always, thought to bt* a stone marked with 
a device peculiar to the totem of the spirit child, and there- 
fore of tile newly bc)rn infant. If it cannot be found, the 
men cut a wooden one out of the hard wood tree which is 
nearest to the tree or stone, that is, to the tree or 

stone wiicre the spirit of the new*‘born child dwelt before its 
reincarnation. Having cut the w'oodcn c/iun/ign they carve 
on it some de\icc peculiar to the totem. Ever afterw\'irds 
the fianjii tree or stone of the spirit is the iianja of the child, 
and the churiuga thus found or made is its cJutr'mga natija. 

A definite relation is supposed to exist bctw'ccn every person 
and his nanja tree or stone. Every animal on the tree is 
tabooed {ekcn'fija) to him ; for instance, if an opossum 
climbs up it or a bird alights on it, the animal or the bird is 
sacred and must on no account be molested. A native 
has been knowm earnestly to beg a white man not to cut 
down a particular tree because it was his tuxtija tree, and 
he feared that if it were felled some evil would befall him." 

^ Northern Tribes^ pp. 162, 330 sq, to the churingay sec above, pp. 124- 

Native 'Tribes, pp, 132 sq. As 126. 
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or bulh- 
stic'k>j art* 
kepi. 


The Iti each local totem centre {oknanikilla) there is a spot 

ZircfsxoZ- natives call the frlfuUNhiHAii^ I'his is a sacred 

house in Storehouse, usually a small cave or crevice in some lonely 
spot arnon^' the rinj^gcd hills. I'hc entrance is carefully 
|ihe>.urttt blocked up with stones arranged so naturally as to let no 
chance pahscr4)y siLs{)cct that hcie lie concealed the most 
sacred possessions of the tribe. These treasures coubist of 
the sacred stones or sticks one of which was alwa)-s 

found here whenever one of the local totem spirits entered 
into a woman to be born. Often the j)rc(ivjnb sticks ox 
stones arc carefully tied up in bundles. h'vcry member tjf 
the tribe, man, woman, and child, has his or her birth-stone 
or birth-stick jnvtja) in one or other (h* these secret 

st<.>rchouses. Ihe ''pot at which a child was horn and 
brought U}>, and at which it will pi\>babl\' s[>end the gicatcr 
part of its life, ha> nothing whatever to do with dt'tcrinining 
the resting-place c/f hi*' birth-stone A-v/;yh 'Thai 

necessarily goes tu the storehouse of the IocmI lutein centre 
from which his spirit came, that is to the spot wheic the 
ihuriuT;a and their accompanying spiiits w'cn‘ dc'j)osited by 
the iru'thical ancestors in tiic far-off times of the <?/<//< 77 
For exanipie, a witchctt\' grub woman, wlio Ii\es at Alice 
Springs, conceivc'd a child at an emu iocalitv' twelve nnles 
away to the noith. She gave birth to the (,lnld at hei own 
home, and the ciiild lives there, ]nii its ihiiriny;a natija was 
found as usual at the place of conception, am! it is ncav 
dejjositcd there in tlie sacred storehouse cT the emu eland 
Each sacred storehouse is under the charge <»f the local 
headman ^ ^xlaliaija) \ indeed, his most intp<a'tanl function is 
to take care of the luilknveil spot/' 

Though women as well as men have their birtli-stoncs 
or birth-sticks in these sacred stofehouses {rrUirUnlunga), llu; 
women are never allowed to see them ; indeed only the 
very old women know of the existence of these mysterious 
objects. Into the mysteries of the sacred storehouse and 
its contents no w^oman dare pry at risk of dcath.’"^ The 


Nincuty of 
the .-tore- 

]K»U^vt'iS UJ 

vvhich the 
Ihrth-.stonei 
aiui birth* 
Mjckir 

are pre- 
.served. 


^ Nath'e TriU: ^ pp. 1 33 sq, 
if IhiL \u IT 


is called vin trtnaiuluu};a^ no wouuin, 
child, <}t uniniurUed man dares ventur^/ 
cjii pain of death {AW/V'/’ 
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general position, though not the exact spot, of this primitive 
sanctuar)^ is kiiovvn to the women, who must go long 
distances in order to avoid approaching it. h'or example, 
a dcc[) ravine some miles long is the (iiily pass through the 
mountains which lie to the south of Alice Springs, and in 
the side of the ravine is one of tlic storehouses. Till the 
white men came, no woman was ever allow'cd to traverse 
the pass ; if she washed to cross the mountains, bhe had 
laboriously to climb the steep <lopcs at some di'^tance from 
the ravine atid then to pick her way down on the other side. 

The immediate neighbourhood of an}' one of the sacred 
storehouses is a kind of haven of refuge for wild animals ; 
for once they come near it, they are safe ; no pursuer w'ould 
dare to sj)car a hunted kangaroo, ernu, w'allaby, or any other 
creature w'liicli h.td lun, by instinct or b\' (liance, to the 
holy giound. Ivvcn the plant'> which grow there are never 
tc)U('hcd or interfered with in any way. 'I'lie sanctity of 
such s])ots will be better understood when it is remembered 
that they house tlie birth-stones lul only of all the living 
but also of all the deceased mcmbeis of the tribe, and that 
w'ith these biith-stones the spirits of all the })eople, whether 
alive or dead, aic believeil to be cU’selx' bound up. Tims 
the sacri’d storehouses in the recesses of the solitaix' hills are 
in a sense temples or s\ nagogues in which frojn time to time 
the living meet to hold solemn communion with tlte dead. 

The loss of the biith-siones or birth-sticks, which are thus 
associated with the sT)irits of tiic whole community, is the 
most serious cahimity that can befall a tribe. Robbed cT 
these spiritual treasures the men have been known to weep 
and wail for a fortnight, plastering themselves wdth wdiitc 
clay as if they w^cre mourning for the dcad.^ 

Before a man is allowed to see one of these sanctuaries he introduc- 
must not only have passed through the ceremonies of circum- 
cision and subincision, but mu.st also have shown himself 10 thtse 
capable of .self-restraint and w'orthy of being admitted to the 
tribal mysteries. If he be light and frivolous, a babbler like 
a woman, many years may elapse before the great secret is thou^Icied 
revealed to him. When he is at last deemed ripe for the 
honour, a time is appointed for his initiation by the headman 

^ Native Tribes^ pp. 134-136. 
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of the local group to which he belongs, and he is escorted by 
the older men to the hallowed spot. There he is shown the 
sacred sticks and stones ; one by one they arc examined 
carefully and reverently, while the old men tell iiim to 
whom among the dead or the living they belong. While 
the revelation is proceeding the men sing in a low voice of 
the olden times (the and at its close the man is told 

his secret name {ariUia churitiga) and warned that he must 
never allow any one, except the men of his own group, to 
hear it uttered. Such secret names are given soon after 
birth to every member of the tribe. I'he headman of the 
particular group in whose sacred storehouse an infant’s 
birtli-stonc ^^churtn^^a nanja) is deposited, consults with the 
older men of the group and bestows the name on the child. 
It may be either a new name or the name of some famous 
man or woman of the olden time , of whom the 

child is thou<ght to be a reincarnation. This secret name 
is never uttered except on the most solemn occasions, 
when the birth-stones or birth-sticks ) are bcitig 

examined, and it is known only to the fully initiated men 
of the local totem group. To mention it in the hcaiing of 
women or of men of another group w'ould be a sort of 
sacrilege. 1‘he native believes that a stranger who knew 
his secret name would be able to work him ill b}' magic. 
After his mystic name has been revealed to him for the first 
time at the sacred storehouse ( the man is 
painted on the face and body with the particular device of 
his totem. This is done by the headman and the older men, 
who stand to the novice in relationship of tribal or actual 
father. In one of the local groups of the witchetty grub 
clan the tc^tcmic pattern so painted consists of parallel stripes 
of pink and red copied from a sacred painting which has 
existed time out of mind on the smooth face of a rock in 
the Emily Gap, the totem centre of the Witchetty Grub.s. 
On his return from the hcjly ground the novice wears 
the painted device on his body till it wears off with time 
and weather.^ 


* Native Tribes, j>p. 138-140. On lion 3 ‘r<;rrssf)rli'il<i win SpL-ncer writes to 
flte subject of sacred names and ihcir me as ft^llows (lotb March 1908) ; ‘*'rhis 
connectiori with the theory of rcincurjaa- is one of tlicir most sacred beliefs, and 
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The beliefs and practices of the Unmatjera and Kaitish The 
tribes in regard to the sacred birth -stones are similar to 
those of the Arunta. In the Unmatjera tribe the names ihimatjera 
both for the things themselves {chnrini^a) and for the sacred 
storehouses {crniattdnu<^a} in which they arc kept arc the 
same; but in the Kaitish tribe both names are different. hi,th.-.t'ne5 
In both tribes the sacred storehouse is under the charge of 
the headman of the local totem group, and in the Kaitish i-kc thobc 
tribe, as in the Arunta, the immediate neighbourhood of the 

. . ^ Aiunta. 

storehouses is sacred ground, and nothing may be destroyed 

there, because it is haunted by the spirits associated with 

the i'hnri)tga. When a Kaitish man wishes a woman to 

conceive, he will take a clturutga and carry it to a spot 

where there is a special stone called kwerka-punga or ‘‘child- 

stone.'’ This stone he rubs with the churi)ga, at the same 

time asking a child spirit Hatnnah to go straight into the 

woman, ^ In the Unmatjera and Kaitish tribes, just as in the 

Arunta, every person has his or her secret or churi)igii name; 

sometimes the name is that of the alchiviuga ancestor of 

whom he or she is supposed to be the reincarnation.' 

The churinga^ which play so important a part in the Dr^enp- 
customs and beliefs of the Arunta and kindrecl tribes, are 
always under the charge of the headman of the local totem 
group and cannot be touched without his consent.'^ They 
are rounded, oval, or elongate flattened stones and slabs of 
wood, varying in length from three or four inches to over 
five feet. In shape, at Ica.st among the Arunta, they arc 
usually oval or tapering at either end into a more or less 


the f>ne .'ihoiU which tliey aic mo.>t 
secretive. Kvcjy indivuhial is n rein- 
carnation of a pu'viously existing in- 
dividual, or his spiiit is one of those 
carried about in \\\\: aJikevDi'^a by the 
old ancestors (associated with their 
stores of ckuri Hit'll). The most difficult 
thing to learn is the ‘sacieil’ name of 
any individual : this they never mention 
except in a very subdued tone, and only 
in the presence of really elder men. 1 
remember that when I had been amongst 
them only a short time — though I had 
been watching their sacred ceremonies 
— Gillen asked an old man something 
about one of these ‘ sacred names ’ — he 


just shut up like an oyster. I saw that 
there was something the matter, and 
casually nuned away, when he told 
Gillen what the latter wantcil to know*, 
only in a wliisper. As a matter of 
fact the men have as ihoir secret 
names those of ancestois mentioned 
in theii myths simj)ly because they aie 
supposed to ]>o their reincarnation>, 
and, fuiiher still, the thumi^a of those 
ancestors are their churitf^^^aT 

^ 7 WAcv, pp. 269.271. As 

to the “child -stones” of the Arunta, 
see above, pp. 1 9 1 stj. 

* Northertt Tribes ^ p. 273. 

® Native 7 'tibes, p. 154. 
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rounded point JUit a few old wooden cJiuriuga^ belonging 
to two lizard totems, have been found in the shape of a 
curved boomerang. The stone (Lun?ii^a are alwa}'s flat on 
both sides : the wooden ones have usually one side flat and 
the other slightly concave. A certain number of the smaller 
wooden liave a hole pierced through them at one 

end, to which is attached a string made of hair. Such 
ilnirifiga are used as bull -roarers at certain ceremonies, 
being whirled rapidly round at the end of the string so as 
to make a humming or booming noise. A certain number 
of the stone churifiiiu are .similarly bored, but thc\' arc never 
used as bull-roarers nor indeed, at the present day, for any 
purpose which would retjuirc tliem to be thus boredd 

By far the most of the Arunta churi^i’^a, whether made 
of wood or stone, have patterns incised upon them w’ith the 
teeth of an opossum. These ]>attcrn'^ n pre^ent, or at all 
events have reference to, the totems ; but in all cases the 
design is pure!}' crmvcntional and never aUcMni)ts to reproduce 
the true form of the particular object it stands for. I'he 
most important feature is almost ahvays indicated by a 
series of concentric circles or by S})iral lines, while tracks of 
men and animals seem to be represented by dots arranged 
in circular or straigiit lines. Individual men and women 
appear to be unif^rmh' .symbolised by semi-circular lines and 
may be said generally to be regarded as subortiinatc to the 
animal or plant in the dcsigfi, which is represented by com- 
plete circles or sju’rals. Ihit the same pattern will stand for, 
.say, a tree on one chnringa, a frog on another, a kangaroo 
on another, and s:o on. Hence it is difficult or impossible 
to obtain a true interpretation of the design on any par- 
ticular churinga except from one of tiic old men of the 
totcmic group to whom it belongs, for it is only the old 
men who continually sec and examine the churinga of their 
group. Time after time these elders visit the sacred store- 
house, take out the churinga, rub them willi ])owdercd red 
ochre, and explain to the younger men the meaning of t|jc 
patterns on them. Thus the knowdedge of the ancestors to 
whom the churinga belonged, and of the designs incised on 
them, is handed down from generation to generation/** Hence 
^ Native Tnks, pp. 128, 1 43. ^ Ibid, }>p, 143-145, 151. 
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these carvc‘cl sticks and stones deposited in secret places 
of the desolate Australian mountains arc a ludc kind of 
historical records : they represent in germ the inscribed 
monuments of classical anticfuit)' and tlic national archives 
of modern luiropc*. 

'fhe exact contents of a sacred storehouse a j Vu r 

naturally vary fioin gioup to groiij) ; in rno^t of them 
perhaps the wooden (Inaiu^^a arc moic numerous thati the 
stc)nc ones.' Aniong-t the in (‘ach stoiehou'‘e are 

usually a certain number (»f larger ones made by alduriui^^t 
men, (»r by himous men of C)ld who lived since the 
alchcrinoa, for tiie special jnirj^osc of being ined at 
totemic ceremonies. These aie spoken of as 
but they diffei fioin the majority in not having a spirit 
associated with them. Ik'sides these liie ^toi chouse will 
sometimes ( ontain otlun* kinds of t/iunni^a wlnih n'prcscnt 
various objects such as, for example, im]demenls cairicd b\' 
aldu'i ancestors or the eggs of the witt hcdly t mb. 'Fhis 
last kiiui of con^^ists of smalt rounded ^tt»nes and 

stands for the eggs with which the bofiies of th(' Wilchetty 
Qrub people, botii men and women, were .^uj>|>o‘'ed to be 
filled in the days of the /'rA/zc; ;A,a<y. 1 hesc people laid the 

eggs at places wiierc they camped, especially at the Mmil}’ 
Gap, a sliort hut narrow gorge hemmed in b)^ j)rcci|)itous 
rocks of red (|uarl?itc. 'Fo this day the* disembodied spirits 
of Witchetty Grub f)eople carry some of these stone eggs 
about with tlicm, and when one of them enters into a woman 
and is born again as a child he lays a few^ of the eggs at the 
foot of the tiec which he haunted before his reincarnation, 
and they may be found there after his rebirth. The older 
Witchetty (irub men usually carry some of these eggs about 
with them ; and when a Wdtehetty Grub man lies dying, if 
he has no eggs of his own a few arc ahvays brought from 
the sacred storehouse and placed under his head, that he 
may depart in peace. It is the last sacrament, the AV/z/c 
diviittis. After his death the eggs are buried w'ith him 
Of the origin and meaning of this custom the natives can or 
will give no explanation.^ It may perhaps be intended to 


1 Niitn*i Ttibcsy p. 140. 

/but pp. 142 u/., 156 jy., 424 427 ry. 
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secure the spiritual resurrection of the dead man in his 
ancestral form of a witchetty grub. 

So sacred are the ihurinii'a that they ma>' not be seen 
by women or uninitiated men under pain of death or very 
severe punishment, such as blinding with a firestick. Indeed 
the word chNn/i^i^a means something sacred or secret, and is 
used not only as a substantive to denote a concrete object 
but also as an adjective to connote its quality of sacredness, 
as when the natives s{)eak of a man’s chunu^a name, that is, 
his sacred or secret name.’ One and all of the iJiuri)h^a are 
connected with the totems,' and among the Ariinta and 
other tribes in the very centre of the Australian continent 
they figure prominently in the sacred totemic ceremonies 
which none but initiated men may witness. Indeed in the 
Arunta tribe, when a series <j( sacred ceremonies is about to 
be performed, the first thing to be done is for one or two of 
the old men to go to the sacred storehouse and bring thence 
a large number of These the}' place on a special 

platform built on the ceremonial ground, and the spot is 
regarded as sacred so long as the cIuinnA^i remain therc.^ 
It is a significant fact that the sanctity of the chunu^^a is 
greatest and their use most frequent among the tribes in the 
very heart of Australia, and that the reverence for the 
implement and the frequency of its cmpIo)'rncnt both 
diminish a.s we pass northwards from tlie centre to the sca. 
As r^Iessrs, Spencer and Gillen put it : “ The very central 
part of the continent occupied by the Arunta, Ilpirra, Iliaura, 
and Unmatjera tribes may be described as tlie home of the 
ckurui^a and of the beliefs which clir'?ter round this sacred 
object In all of the tribes with which we are acquainted 
we meet with (huriin^a or their equivalents, but it is in the 
central area only that we find them intimately associated 
with the spirit parts of the different individual members, 
and carefully treasured up and hidden away from view in 
the crtnatuluuf^a or sacred storehouses of the various local 
totemic groups/’ On the other hand in the more northerly 

* Native Tribes^ 128-132,648; inrlistinctly {Native 'J'ttbes^ pp. 130, 
Northern Iribej, pp. 258 jy. < >n 132). 

vftty rare occasions the ehnritt/;^a may 2 jsjath'c 'J'ribe\^ p, 130, 

l»c seen by women anti uninitiated ^ Northern Tibes^ ]/. 17S. 

men, but then only at a distance and IbiL p. 257. 
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tribes of the Warramunga, Wulmalla, Walpari, Tjingilli, 

Umbaia, and Gnanji the are indeed intimately 

associated with the totems, but they are practically not used 
in the sacred totem ic ceremonies, nor is there any idea of 
the association of spirit individuals with them. Still further 
to the north, on or near the shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
in the llinbinga, Anula, and Mara tribes the churiuga arc 
very few in number ; there is not the intimate connection 
between them and the totems which exists in the other 
tribes, nor arc spirit individuals supposed to be associated 
with them. “The only conclusion wliich it seems possible 
to arrive at is that in the more northern tribes the churinga 
represent the surviving relics of a time when the beliefs 
amongst these tribes were similar to those which now exist 
in the Arunta/ ^ 

Some of the cercmionies observed by these tribes on the BurMi 
occasion of a death seem to be designed to facilitate the 
return of the liberated spirit to its old home, the nauja spot, 
where it will tarry with its .spiiitual nrades of the same of 

totem till its time shall C(nne to be again born of a woman. cit?ad to 

With this intention the i\runta, who bury their dead doubled n,s old 
up in the ground and rai.se a low mound over the gravcA^^'”’,^/^*^^ 
rcgularl} leave a depression on one side of the mound to spot), 
allow the si^irit easy egress from the narrow house, vvheic u 

de])rcssion is always made on that side of the mound which the inter- 
looks towards the place \\'here the dead man or woman 
camped in the olden time, l^ut until the ceremonies of carnacons. 
mourning have been accomplished, the soul of the departed 
is thought to spend part of its time in the grave watching 
over its near relatives, and part of its time away with its 
spiritual double at its old home. So the depression in the 
mound allows the spirit to flit freely to and fro between the 
grave and its home all the days of mourning.* 

In the Unmatjera, Kaitish, Warramunga, Tjingilli, and Tiee-imrial 
other tribes to the north of the Macdonuell Ranges the bodies 
of the dead are usually left for some time on a platform in 
the branches of trees ; afterwards the bones, now stript of 
flesh, arc taken down and buried in the earth.^ When this final 

j No7-ihern Tribes p. 281. ' 'Tribes^ p. 506. 

^ Native Tribes^ p. .yj; ; Northern Northern 'Tribes, pp, 506 
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burial takes place, the Warramiinga {>erform a curious cere- 
mony with one of the arm-boncs, which is not buried with 
the rest. It is very carefully wrapt up in bark, wound about 
with fur-strings, and a tuft of feathers is added ; if the 
deceased was a man, the feathers are those of an owl, but 
if the deceased was a woman, the feathers arc those of an 
emu. The final rite performed ov'cr the arm -bone always 
takes {dace towards the close of a long scries of totemic 
ceremonies, in connection with which certain designs, 
emblematic of some totem, are drawn upon the ground. 
In the two rites of this sort witnessed by Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen these drawings referred to snake totems of the tribal 
moiety to which the dead person belonged ; in one of the 
two rites the totem was that of the dcceascii, but it need 
not be so. A small pit was dug beside the totcmic design 
on the ground, and a few yards off a shallow trench, some 
fifteen feet long, was cut in the soil. Over this trench ten 
men, their bodies elaborately decf)ratcd wilh totcmic de.signs 
in red, white, and yellow, stood straddle -legged, and the 
women crept in single file through the trench on hands and 
feet under the legs of the men. I'hc last of the women 
carried the arm-bone, and as .she emerged fr<nn the trench 
it was .snatched from her and at once carried acre.^^s to a 
man wlio stood ready with a stone axe uplifted beside the 
little pit. With one blow of the axe he smashed the bone 
and thrust it hastily out of .sight into the f>it beside the 
totcmic emblem of the deceased. Then he closed the 
opening with a large fiat stone to indicate that the days of 
mourning were over, and that their dei)artcd sister (for in 
this case she wms a woman; had been gathered tf) her totem. 
When once this ceremony of breaking the bone and burying 
it beside the totcmic design has been performed, the spirit 
of the dead, which is no larger than a grain of sand, returns 
to the place where it camped in anciciU days, there to dwell 
with the spirits of other men and women of its totem until 
such time as it undergoes reincarnation.* 

The clo.se association between a man and his totem 
comes out very clearly also in the burial rites observed by 
the Binbinga tribe. On .such occa.sions the natives assemble 

* Noriiu-rn Tribe pp, r<>S jf/., 537*542. 
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from various districts, and ceremonies relating to the ancestor 
of the totcinic clan of which tlie deceased was a member are 
performed under the siij)erintendcncc of the dead person’s 
father, h'inally, a hollow lo<r is brou^dit on to the ceremonial 
ground, <lccoratc<l with some design characteristic of the 
totem, and in this the bones arc deposited. Then the 
totemic coffin with the bones is placed in the boughs of a 
tree beside a pool, wliere the beautiful blue water-lilies grow, 
the coffin being so fixed that, if possible, it overhangs the water. 

There it is lelt untouched, and there it may remain for years, 
till the log with its totemic design rots and falls with a splash 
among the blue lilies, or is swept far away by some rising 
fiood and buried deep in the ooze and sliulgc of the river. 

So the dead mail in the coffin is gathercnl to his totem.^ 

The great majoritv* of the sacred ceremonies which may importance 
not be witnessed by women and children are connected with 
the totems and refer to epi‘>odes in the lives of totemic 
ancestors. Ceremonies of this sort arc celebrated by all the 
central and north-central tribes of .Australia studied by 
Messrs. Spencer and (jillcn, and tirobably at one time or 
another they have been celebrated by ail other Australian 
tribes, though in these, unha])pil\*, they have seldom been 
observed and described. It is astonishing, we arc told, 
how large a part ot a native’s life is occupied with tlicse 
ceremonies. The older he grows, the greater is the share 
he takes in them, until finally they absorb most of his 
thoughts. Tiic rites which seem so trivial to us are most 
serious matters to him. h'or they have all to do with the 
great forefathers of the tribe, and he is firmly convinced 
that at death his spirit will join theirs in the old home and 
remain there in communion with them till the time comes 
for him to be born again into the world.^^ 


^ Novtluni I'rifhs^ pp, * 73 552- 

5$4* As to the blue water-lilies, which 
deck the surface of the pools in ^ountlcs^ 
thousands, see rf), p. 9. The lloweis are 
eaten by the natives, who think that 
the bones of the dead promote the 
growth of the lilies {ib, p. 546). The 
natives of North Queensland eat the 
seeds of the splendid pink water-lily 
and the seeds, .seed -stalks, and large 


rough tubers of the blue watei-lily, 
vSee K. Tabner, “ On Plants u.sed by 
the Natives of North (Jueenslaml, 
Flinders and Mitchell Rivets,’’ 
athi 0/ tbt' A\[yal SiKir/y 0/ 

A^i'7v South xvii. {Sydney, 1SS4) 

p. loi; td.ymjourua/ of the Authopo- 
toi^uat Iu^tituii\ xiii. (lS84) p. 315. 

^ Norfhyru 'Dibes^ pj). 177, 224. 

5 mi. pp. 33 sg., 177. 
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Often these ceremonies last for two or three months 
together, during the whole of which time one or more cere- 
monies will be performed daily. They are often, though by 
no means always, associated with the rites of initiation 
through which lads have to pass at puberty, and in regard to 
their general features there is a remarkable similarity between 
those of all the central and northern tribes. In the Arunta 
tribe, when a lad is circumcised or subincised, he is always 
shown a few of these ceremonies for the first time. At a 
later time he goes through the cLiboratc rites of the 
Engwura, when natives congregate from various places and 
a very large number of ceremonies are performed. The 
Engwura rites which Messrs. Spencer and Gillen witnessed 
began in the middle of September and lasted with hardh' a 
break till the middle of January. During that time there 
was a constant succession of ceremonies, from one to five or 
six ceremonies being usually perft^rmed daily, ^ 

In these solemn ceremonies the novice sees with awe 
and wonder the ancestors of the tribe personated as they are 
supposed to have been and to have acted in life. The 
actors arc disguised in quaint costumes w hich for the most 
part represent those totcrnic animals or plants, of which the 
ancestors are believed to have been the direct transforma- 
tions or descendants. A* stranger who witncs.>etl these little 
plays or pantomime.s for the first time might easily imagine 
that they mimicked nothing but the uncouth gambols of 
animals, the growth of plants, an<i so forth. Ikit to the 
native these dramas are fraught w ith a far dcej)cr significance, 
since they set forth the doings of his semi-animal or semi-plant 
forefathers, whose immortal spirits still haunt the rocks, the 
trees, the gay flowers, the solitary pools, the wild gorges of 
his native land, or are incarnate in himself and in all the living 
members of the tribe. It is thus that the past history, or what 
he believes to be the past history, of his people is stamped 
upon every young man’s imagination and memory for life. 
He does not read it in books : he secs it acted before his 
eyes."' Nor arc these dramas purely historical, that is, 
intended to preserve and hand down from generation to 
generation the traditions of the past. They arc also magical, 
^ Northern Tribes^ pp. 177 “ Native 7'ribeSy p[). 227*230. 
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bein^ believed, at least by the Warramunga, to contribute 
directly to the maintenance of the food supply ; for among 
the central tribes every totcmic clan is held responsible for 
the maintenance of the material (deject which is its totem, ^ 
and every clan has to perform magical ceremonies to multiply 
that object, generally an edible animal or plant, for the 
good of the community. Thus not merely the memory of 
the past but the present and future existence of the people 
is thought to turn on the projicr performance of the toternic 
rites. No wonder that the natives take them seriously. 

The magical ceremonies which aim directly and simply 
at the multiplication of the totems have already been 
touched upon and we shall recur to them presently.^ Here 
we arc concerned with those ceremonies which on the surface 
appear to be purely hi'^torical and dramatic, although 
amongst the Warramunga, and perhaps other tribes, they 
have also a practical significance. Vov the most part these 
historical or [)crha[)s rather miracle pla\'s are short and 
sim[)le, Lasting tailj' a few minutes, thougli the pre}>aration 
for them may have occupied hours ; for the decoration of 
the actors is often elaborate. A few examples will illii.^trate 
their nature. 

The bulbs of the Cv/>i'n^s rotufuhis arc a favourite food 
of the Arunta and form the totem of a clan who call them- 
selves Irriakiira after the native name of the bulb {Irriiikura). 
A ccremon}' of this totem was witnessed by Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen at a place called Soda Creek. One man only 
was decorated for the performance, but the design was very 
quaint and striking. A ring of grass-stalks measuring about 
two feet across was made and covered with white down. 
The shoulders, stomach and arms of the performer w*crc 
striped with broad bands of a light pearl colour, made by 
rubbing on some blue grey wad, and each band \vas edged 
with white down. His hair was done up into a head-dress, 
and all the front of it as well as the whole of his face was 
covered with down. Then the ring was put over his head 

and slanting forwards rested on his shoulders. A great 

* Northern Tribes, y). 197, the U>tems, sec above, pp. 1 04- 1 15, 

^ As to the intichiiima ur magical .and below, }ip. sqq. 
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many little bunches, not less than a hundred, of the red- 
barred tail feathers of the black cockatoo had been pre- 
pared, half of them tipped with white and half with red 
down, and these were stuck into the ring so as to radiate 
outwards all round it, while many more were inserted in his 
head-dress and beard. 'I'hc dark chocolate hue of the man's 
skin, the black and rerl feathers, the pearly-grey bands on 
his body, the pink and white down, together with the light 
yellow sand on which lie .sat, made up a gay and not 
inharmonious blend ot colours. Thus arriiycd the actor sat 
down in front of a dozen bunches of cockatoo tail feathers, 
decorated with down, which were arranged in a renv on the 
sand. Tlien swaying slightly from si«.le to side he scooped 
the bunches up, one after the other, uitli his hands, pau.sing 
now and then to look about him as if he lieard a sound 
that startled him but could not tell wl'iat it was. I'lie tufts 
of feathers represented the growing irntikura buli>s, which 
the performer was supposed to be gathering. can time 
the other men sat to one side watching the i)crformance and 
singing about the dead man whom the actor was [)cr.sonating. 
Wdien the last tuft of feathers had been grubbed up, the 
ceremony came to an end. I'hcn the ring of grass-stalks 
was taken off the performer’s head and put in turn on the 
heads of ail the other men of the bulb totem who were 
j)resent. The tradition which the little tirama set forth ran 

thus. In the far off days of the aichcrijt^^a a man of the 

bulb totem was eating these bulbs, when he heard the ring- 
necked parrots, wiiich arc the mates of the bulb men, scream 
out to warn him that a mob cjf strange men was coming 
that way. So he dropped the bulbs and hurried off. 

However, the strangers were also of the bulb totem and 
they left two of their number on the spot, w'hose reincarna- 
tions arc still livdng, at Ica.st they wxre living a few years 
ago. Then the Bulb men went on to the other side of 
the Jay River, and there they founded a local centre 

{oknanikilld) of the bulb totem, from which a number of Bulb 
people have sprung.^ 

In this ceremony it is interesting to note that a man of 
the bulb totem is represented gathering the bulbs, and that 
^ Native 'Tribes, pp. 318*320. 
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in the correspond tradition the man whom the actor Im the 
personated is said to have eaten the bulbs, his totem. 

Similarly in an Arunta ceremony of the plum-tree totem arc 
Plum-tree men are represented knockin^^ down plums from a 
tree and eatiiu^ them ; ‘ in another Arunta ccremcaiy of the hji: ibeir 
fish totem a Fish man is seen iu)t only mimicking the move- ^^hlch is 
merits of a fish but also pretendinir to catch it ; “ in a '’^^aiary to 

1 r 1 prtisent 

ccremonx' ol the r////;M 7 /;/<^-berry totem a man ol the totem practice of 
is represented eatin^r hi^ totem berries which he plucks from bribes, 
his beard;'* and in W'arramunga ceremonies of tlic ant 
totem men make believe to search fur and gather ants 
because two ancc'^tresscs of the ant clan are said to liave fed 
on ants all day lon;^ when they were not fierformint; 
ceremonies. In these ceiemonics of the ant totem the upper 
part of the performer’s body, together with his face and a sort 
of helmet which he wc«irs, is often covered with a dense mass 
of little s])ccks of nnl down, which stand for the livinj^ ants." 

All sucii ccjemonies point clearly to a time in the past 
history of the tribe when, contrary to the present practice, 
jK'uple were allowed to partake fieely c»f their totem animals 
and plants.' 

.As another example of these totcmic dianias we may Aiunta 
take an Arunta ceremony of the ivhitc bat totem, which ^vas 
performed at midnii^ht b}" the tlickcrin^ It^^hl (»f a camp fire. NNiutebat 
i'dcvcn men t<^ok part in it. len of them, decorated ivith 
pipe-clay and led and white down, stootl in a row, bein^ 
joined loi;cthcr by a rope made of human hair and orna- 
mented witli pink and white down which passed through the 
girdle of each man. h'oiir of them had on their 

heads and were sup[)osed to rcpre.scnt certain gum-trccs, 
the roots of w hich were iiulicatcd by the rope, llie other 
six men in the row' stood fur bats perched on the trees. 

The eleventh man was free of the n)[>c and hi.s decoration 
differed from thfit of the rest ; for he had a long band of 
charcoal, edged with red dowm, on each side of his bod)-, 
lie danced up and dowm in front of the others, stooping and 

^ jVaRvt’ p. 320, w hh Xoflhcnt pp, 199 202, ^^ilI^ 

P* 293- lig* <>5. P- 2og. 

Jhui. pp. 316 f *. p- 320, comp.we 

^ Ibid, p, 208. pp. 207-210. 
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making a shrill whistling sound like that emitted by a small 
bat as it flits to and fro. At the same time the roped 
men moved in unison first to the right and then to the left, 
presenting with the dancer in front of them a curious 
spectacle in the fitful light of the fire.^ 

Another illustration of these totemic ceremonies may be 
drawn from the ritual of the Frog clan among the Arunta. 
At Imanda, which is known to white men as the Bad Cross- 
ing on the Hugh River, there is an important ceiitrc of the 
frog totem. Fho following ceremony of that totem was 
witnessed by ^^lessrs. Spencer and Gillen. The performer 
came from the neighbourhood of Imanda and, though he 
did not himself belong to the frog totem, had inherited 
many frog ceremonies from his father. During the pciform- 
ance he wore on his head a sort of flat helmet completel)' 
covered with concentric circles of alternate pink and white 
down. These represented the ro(;ts of a j)articular gum-tree 
at Imanda. The whole of his back and chest down to his 
waist was one mass of white spots, each of them encircled 
by w'hite dowm. These spots were of various sizes and 
stood for frogs of various ages. On tlic inner sides of 
the performer’s thighs w'cre white lines re])resenting the legs 
of fully-grown frogs. On his head he wore a large frog 
churinifa, five feet long, decorated witli bands of down and 
tipped with a bunch of owl feathers. All aroun<l the base 
of this w'cre arranged tufts of black eagle-hawk feathers, 
each fastened to a stick, sf) that they radiated from the 
head-dres.s. Many strings of opossum fur, covered with 
pink and white dow'n and decked at f>ne end with tufts of 
the black and white tail tii)s of the rabbit-kangaroo, hung 
dow'n from the head as a sort of veil hiding the face, which 
was itself enveloped in a mass cd dow’ii. 'fhe churw<^a 
reprc.scntcd a celebrated tree at Imanda and the pendant 
strings w*cre its root.s. When all w^as ready a .shallow pit 
about three feet acro.ss was scooped out in the sand, and in 
this the performer squatted with a short stick in his hands. 
Except for the hands holding the stick, there w^as little to 
show that the elaborate and towering structure, w ith its gay 
decorations, concealed from view a man. Slightly .swaying 
^ A'ative Tribes^ pj). 352, 35..^ 
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his body from side to side, the performer dug up the sand 
with his stick, while two old men, swinging bull -roarers, 
drove the novices who were being initiated towards him. 

Round and round him they raced with loud shouts, the old 
men with the bull-roarers driving them in upon him as close 
as possible. This lasted for about three minutes and the 
ceremony then came to an cnd.^ 

Another little drama exhibited to an Arunta novice at Amoet 
initiation illustrated a tradition that a wild Dog man had ' 

attacked and been killed by a Kangaroo man. One man, dog ami 
decorated with a sacred object emblematic of a kangaroo, 
stood with his legs wide apart moving his head from side to 
side and mimicking the cry of the kangaroo. Another man, 
who acted a dog, barketl at the pretended kangaroo and ran 
between his legs. lUit when he repeated this manceuvre, 
the Kangaroo man caught him, shook him, and made believe 
to bum}) his head against the ground, at which the pretended 
dog howled with })ain. When at last the dog was supposed 
to be killed by the kangaroo, the man who })layed the dog 
ran along on all fours to where the novice .sat and laid 
himself d(.>wn on the top of him ; after which the old 
kangaroo man came hopping along and got on the top of 
both of tliem, so that the lad had to bear the weight of the 
two men for ab<HU two minutes. When the performers got 
up, the novice, still lying down, was instructed by the old 
men in the meaning of the ceremony which he had just seen 
and felt." 

Again, anr>thcr Arunta ceremony of the tinchalka grub Amiu.t 
totem was pcrlormcd by a man whose body was decorated 
witli lines of white and red down in imitation of the uiiihalkn 
bush on which the grub lives first of all ; and a shield was 
ornamented with concentric circles of down representative of 
the udniriuga bush on which the adult insect lays its eggs. 

This emblematic shield was laid on the ground, and the 
performer, kneeling before it, alternately bent his body 
double and lifted it up, quivering his extended arms, which 
represented the wings of the insect Every now and then 
he stooped forward* swaying up and down and from side to 
side over the shield, in imitation of the insect hovering over 

H<Uive TriUSt pp. 34l‘3<|4. ® IM. i)}\ 224-226. 
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the bushes where it lays its eggsJ Similarly, in an Arunta 
ceremony of the witchetty grub totem, a performer who 
personated a celebrated Witchetty Grub ancestor wriggled 
his body to represent the fluttering of the insect when it 
first sloughs off its chrysalis case and attempts to fly." 
Again, in an Arunta ceremony of the emu totem the actor 
wears a tall head-dress tipped with emu feathers to look like 
the long neck and Iiead of an emu, while he stalks backw’ards 
and forwards in the aimless flishion of the bird/^ 

Aiuia,! Again, we may describe an Arunta ceremony of tlie 

ct'roiTiony eaglc-hawk totem wdiich was witnessed bv Messrs. Spencer 
i%\k and Gillen. The drama, w'hich represented two cagle-haw^ks 
quarrelling for a piece of meat, w’as cleverly acted 1)>' two men. 
I'heir hair w'as bunched up and they w^ore conical crowns of 
cassia twigs. Human blood, which is very commord)' uj^.ed 
in these ceremonies to make the down adhere to the skin of 
the performer or to the decorated object, was smeared over 
the front part of the head-dress and across the body in the 
form of a broad band round the w'aisl and a band over each 
shoulder, the tw'O bands uniting back and front. Each band 
was about six inches wide, and each, when the decoration 
w*as complete, w'as a solid mass of j>ink dr)wn edged with a 
line of w’liite. Into the hair girdle behind was fixed a large 
bunch of the black feathers of the caglc-haw^k, and into the 
top of each man’s head-dress were fastened three chHrin<^a, 
Each of these was about three feet long, tipped 

w'ith a tuft of eagle-hawk feathers and adorned with close 
row's of cicwvn cedoured alternately red and white, d hey 
made a very heavy head-dress. In his mouth one of the 
actors carried a small cylindrical mass of grass tied U() w'ith 
hair-string and covered with lines of dow n, 'bhus cc[uippcd, 
the two performers squatted opposite to each other on the 
ground. They acted tw'o eagle- hawks quarrelling for a 
piece of flesh, which was represented by the downy mas.s in 
one man’s mouth. First they waved their arms up and 
down to mimic the flapping of the cagle-hawd<s’ wings ; then 
they jumped up and with bodies bent and arms flapping 

* Northern Tribes^ 179 with ^ N'ative I'ribes^ Hp. 358 sq.^ with 
fig. 45 . P-'SJ- fig- 73. P- 343- 

^ Jbid. p. 180. 
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they circled round and round each other, as if each were 
afraid of coming to ^rips. At last they grappled and fought, 
butting at each other with their heads for the possession of 
the meat, d'his went on for some time till two men stepped 
out from among the audience and relieved the performers of 
the weight of tiie churifijra^ which must have placed a con- 
siderable strain on their heads and necks in the great heat 
of the summer afternoon. I'lius lightened, the two actors 
began once more prowling round and round each other, 
flapping their arms, jumping up and falling back, just like 
caglediawks fighting, until finally they again closed, and the 
assailant, seizing the piece of meat uith his teeth, wrenched 
it from the other’s mouth. The acting in this ceremony 
was particularly good, tlie movements of ihc birds being 
ad m i ra bl y re p re sc n t ed . ‘ 

As the great majcirity (>( C'entral Australian totems i 
consist of animals and [)lant'>,‘ it is natural that in the ] 
toternic ceremonies the actors should gcneiaily personate '• 
animals or ])lanls or the semi-human ancestors who arc ^ 
supposed to have been in one way or other developed out 
of them. Hut there are some totems which are neither : 
plants nf>r animals, and these also have their ap[)ropriate 
ceicrnonies, h'or example, in an Arunta cercanoin* of the 
sun totem a performer carried a small disc made of grass- 
.slaiks and coveied with tlowu), of whicli the alternate red 
and white lines represented the sun'.s rays;*' and in a 
ceremony of the water totem oi the same tribe there 
iigured an elaborate stiucturc like a screen or banner, on 
w'hich clouds, rain, thunder an<l lightning were represented 
strings, plain or coloured, and by jiatches and bands of 
white down ; whih* reil feathers and blood-smeared chips of 
wood on the performers’ !\eads stood for the masses of dirty 
brown froth which often float on the to}^ of waters in flood.^ 


^ AW/rr p[>. 294-297. 

See beliHv, p. 2^3. 

' Northi'ni p. 182, 
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^moiig the Each totem has its ovvji special ceremonies, and in the 
Arunta Arunta tribe each ceremony may be regarded as the 

totemic property of an indiv’iclual man, who has either inherited it 

Sionigs^i. previous owner, such as a father or elder brother, 

an indi* or received it as a gift directly from the imutarinia or 
disembodied spirits of his forefathers.' For some men are 
inheiited it credited with the faculty of seeing and conversing with 
ii*^fr^iTuK' these spirits, and such a man will sometimes tell his fellows 
ancchtini spirits have revealed to him a ceremony and made 

spints , . /* * 1 

him a piesent of it. ihese announcements perhaps some- 
times originate in dreams, fr>r what a savage secs in a dream 
is just as real to him as what he secs in his waking hours, 
The thoughts of the natives are at times so much taken up 
with the performance of sacred ceremonies that it is ejuite 
natural they should dream of them and take the visionary 
images of sleep for revelations of those spirits with whom 
their own spirit has been communing during the lethargy of 
the body. Or men of a more original and ingenious turn 
of mind than the rest, and such the Australian magicians 
generally are, may have simply invented some of the 
ceremonies and then palmed them off as inspirations of the 
higher powers upon their credulous fellows." Whether 
inherited or invented, a totemic ceremony need not 
necessarily be cither ow^ned or performed by a man of the 
particular totem to which it refers. And the owner of a 
ceremony may, and frequently does, invite some one else to 
perform it, the invitation being looked upon as a com- 
pliment.^ For example, a man of the snake totem may 
own a ceremony of the fish totem and may perform it him- 
self ; ^ or a Grass - seed man may possess a grass - seed 
ceremony and invite an Emu man and a Witchetty Grub 
man to perform it."" But if a man has received a ceremony 


the tnmk of the animal, the point was 
the tail, the handle* the head, and the 
cros.s-bars the limbs. Tlie use of the 
wanin^a extends south from the Arunta 
to the sea at Port Lincoln. In the 
northern part of the Arunta territory 
the place of the waninga is taken by a 
sacred pole called a nurtunja^ which 
also represents the particular totem 
with which any given ceremony i.s con- 


cerned. See Amative Tribes y pp. 23 1 
306.309, 627.629, 653. 

* Natwe Tribe^y p. 278. As to the 
iruntarimay see ib, pp. 512 sgq. 

Ibid. p. 278 ; Northern Tribes ^ 
pp. 450 sq. 

3 Native Tribes y p. 279. 

* Ibid, pp, 316 sq. 

'■* Ibid, p. 311. 
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as a revelation from a spirit and hands it over as a gift to 
another man, that man must be of the totem with which 
the ceremony is concerned. For instance, a celebrated 
medicine-man, who was a W'^itchetty Grub, received from a 
.spirit the revelation of an caglc-hawk ceremony, and instead 
of keeping it for himself he generously passed it on to his 
own father, who was an Fagle-ha\\k.‘ Again, the totem of 
the novice has no influence on tlie nature of the ceremonies 
which arc performed f>r him at initiation: these ceremonies 
may be of any totem ” 

In regard to th(‘se totemic ceremonies, or sacred dramas Tht* 
as we may call them, the practice of the Warramunga 
differs in some respects from that of the Aiunta. Thus oi tue 
whereas among the Arunta each separate ceremony is the 
])r()pe!ty cT a particular indi\idual, who alone has the right »» 
of performing it 01 of reejuesting some one else to do so, sJ^asT m 
among the Warramunga the ccii'inonies arc each and all of 
them the property, not of an indi\idual, but of the whole uA* 
totemic gioup, and they are under the charge of the headman ’y 

r . , , tin whole 

of the group. lluy are not strictly his property, but he t 
acts in a vague sort of way as the representative of the J 
totemic grouj) or clan. F.ven he, however, cannot enact a.\uhuis, 
them of his own initiative ; he can only perform them or 
have them performed at the request of members (T that half aotmm* 
of the tribe to which he himself docs not belong. Further, 
whereas among the Arunta the totemic ceremonies arc per- ^uppos^ed 
formed in no definite order, and without any reference to 
those which have preceded or will follow, among the W'arra- the supply 
munga on the other hand all of the ceremonies connected totems, 
with a giv'cn totem are performed in a regular sequence. 

The history of every ancestor is well known, and if, say, he 
aro.se at a spot A and walked on successively to spots B, 

C, D, E, Ig and so forth, halting at them and performing 
ceremonies, as these first ancestors ahvays did, then when- 
ever his descendants perform these ceremonies at the 
present day, it is incumbent on them to begin at the 
beginning and go steadily through the series. To a Warra- 
munga the performance of ceremony F without the previous 
performance in regular order of A, B, C, 1 ), and E would 
* Native 7yides, p. 294. * Rfii* !>• 226. 
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seem a very strange piocccding, whilst in the Arunla tribe 
one or ail of them would be }>eiToinicd in any order. I a^tly, 
whereas the Arunta distinguish these commemorative or 
dramatic ccicmonies from those magical ceremonies [ifitir/i/- 
lamC which arc ititendcd to multi})!}' the totems, in the 
Warramunga tribe the commemorative or dramatic ceremonies 
are intimately associated with, and art' pci formed at certain 
times as, uituhiuina ccrem<mies, in other words as magical 
rites for the multi})lication of the totems.^ 

The magical rites for the muIti}>lication of the totems 
w'hich are {)crformcd by the Aiunta and LVabunna liavc 
already been described *’ In the Aiunta tribe tlie essential 
features of these rites KintuhiiniuC) are a-^ follows . 

( i; 1 lie men of each totem })oiform a definite ceremoii}*, 
the sole object of which is to cnsiiie the continuance and 
increase of the totcmic animal, pKint, oi wh.itiwei it ma}’ l)e. 

^2) Excei)t on these special occasions, the members oi a 
totem clan cat only very spaiingly of theii tolemic animal 
or plant A very strict man will not eat of it even 
sparingly 

I^ut the headman ((r/aUa/ja^, who piesides over and 
conducts the intuhiunia ccremori}', is obliged by cust<im 
to eat a little of his totcmic animal or plant, otherwise it 
is thought that he could not perform the ceremony wfith 
success, 

^ 4 ) After the men of the totem have eaten a little of theii 
toteinic animal or plant at the vituhiumix ceicmony. thi*y 
hand on the rest to the men of other totems and give them 
leave to cat it freely. 

f5; Only men of the totem and of the right moiety (class 
or phratryj of the tribe are alUjw'ed, except in very rare 
cases, to share in the ceremony of intuhiuuia} 

In the Kaitish tribe, to the north of the Arunta, the 
magical ceremonies for the multiplication of the totems are 
called ilkitnainga, not intichiiivia ; but just as among the 
Arunta they are conducted by the headman {ulqua) of the 

1 Northern Tribes^ pp. 192, 193. 211 See .tIjovo, pj> 104 120. As to 

2 The of the Arunta tube the intnhtutnu of the Uiabunna, sec 

are described and <liscussed by Messrs. above, pp. 183*185. 

Spencer and Gillen in their Native 

Tribes oj Central Australia^ pp. 167* ^ Not them Tribes ^ p. 291, 
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totem. The ceremony for the propagation of grass-seed 
is as follows. When the headman of the grass-seed totem 
decides that it is time to perform the rite, he goes to the 
sacred storehouse, clears the ground all about it, and taking 
out the churini^a greases them well, chanting certain 
traditionary words of which the meaning is forgotten. 
Then he takes two (3f the smears them with red 

ochre, and decorates them with lines and dots of down, 
of which the dots represent the grass-seed. After that he 
rubs tlie together so that the dust flies off in all 

directions. Then he replaces them in the sacred storehouse 
{ertHatuliDij^a) and returns (piietly to his camp. Next day 
he goes to the ground where sacred ceremonies arc per- 
formed, and there he is decorated by the men who belong 
to the other moiety of tlie tribe. Then in the presence 
of all the men he performs a ceremony which refers to an 
incident in the ancient history of the grass-seed clan.^ In 
the Arunta tribe no such historical drama forms any part 
of the magical ceremonies for the multiplication of the 
totems, nor aniong the Arunta is the headman decorated 
by members of the other moiety of the tribe ; indeed with 
the Arunta it is a general rule that men of the other moiety 
may not come near the place where the ceremony is being 
prepared. I'his Kaitish ceremony' i> therefore an inter- 
mediate stage between the practice of the Arunta and that 
of the Warramunga. For among the Warramimga the 
ceremonies fc’jr the multiplication of the totems consist for 
the most part simply of dramatic representations of scenes 
in the life of the lotcmic ancestors, and among them these 
ceremonies may only be performed at the invitation of 
men of the other moiety of the tribe.’ After the head- 
man of the grass-seed totem has acted his little historical 
drama about his Grass -seed iincestors, he walks about 
for days in the .scrub singing ” the grass-seed, that is, 
enchanting it in the literal sense of the word, and carrying 
one of the cJturin^a with him. At night he hides the 
churinga in the bush and, returning to the camp, sleeps 
on one side of the fire, while his wife sleeps on the 
other ; for so long as he is performing these sacred 
' * Northern Tribes^ pp. 291 sq, ® Ibid, pp. 292, 297, 298. 
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ceremonies to make the grass-seed grow, he may not come 
at his wife. During the whole of that time he is supposed 
to be so full of magical power derived from the ihuringa, 
that were he to have intercourse with his wife, the grass- 
seed would be spoiled and his own body would swell up 
when he tasted of it.' 

When the seed begins to sprout, the headman still goes 
on chanting and enchanting it to make it grow more till 
at length, when it is fully grown, he brings his cJiuriuga 
hidden in bark to his camp. Then he and his wife go 
out and gather a .store of the grass-seed and bring it to 
the camp, where his wife grinds it up with .stones. I’hc 
man himself takes some to the men’s private camj) {^Hfigunja) 
and grind< it there, and while he does so, the men of one of 
the four .subclasses usubphratrios; in the other moiety of the 
tribe catch the gras.s-sced in their hands as it falls from the 
edge of the grinding-stone. One of these men puls a little 
of the .seed in the Grass-seed man’s mouth and he blows 
it away in all directions, wliich is supposed to make the 
grass grow plentifully everywhere. After tlii.s lie leaves 
the seed with the mcti of the other moiety of the tribe, 
saying : “ You cat the grass-seed in plenty ; it is x'cry good 
and groups in my countr}.’’ The only men who arc allow’cd 
to be present are the men of three out of the four subclassc.s 
in the other moiety of the tribe ; the men of the fourth of 
these subclasses are excluded. Any old men of the Grass- 
seed man’s own subclass who hapjicn to be in camp will 
accompany the headman, but they may not receive any of 
the seed. When he returns to his ordinary camp, he gives 
some of the seed to his wdfe, bidding her to eat of it and 
to tell the other w^omen to cat of it also, unless they belong 
to the grass-seed totem. Thereupon the woman makes four 
cakes out of the grass-seed, and at sundown her hu.$ban(l 
returns to the men’s private camp with three cake.s, and 
gives three of them to the men of three out of the four 
subclasses in the other moiety of the tribe, but the fourth 
cake he tells his wife to give to the men of the fourth 
subclass* A woman of his own moiety, but not of his own 
subclass, then gives him some seed w^hich he takes to his 

^ Northern Tribes^ p. 293. 
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own camp and hands over to his wife to make into another 
cake. Of this he eats a little and gives the rest to the men 
who arc his tribal fathers, saying, “ I am glad to give you 
this.*' These men belong to his own moiety of the tribe, 
but the grass-seed is not tabooed to them unless they are 
of the grass-seed totem. Then he tells his wife to instruct 
the women of all classes to go out and gather the seed in 
[)lenty. He himself sits down quietly at his own camp and 
watches the women as they return with the seed, all of 
which they carry to the men of the other moiety of the 
tribe except a little which his own wife and other women 
of her subclass bring in to him. After a time the men of 
the other moiety of the tribe again come to the headman 
of the grass-seed totem bringing a little seed with them, 
but leaving the greater part of it in their own cam[). He 
cats what they bring, and gives them in exchange the 
supply which the women brought him, and then he tells 
the men that all is now over, and that they may cat 
grass-seed freely. He himself and the other Grass-seed 
men cat of it only sparingly. If a man of any totemic 
clan eats too much of his own totem, he will be, as the 
natives say, “ boned,” that is, killed by means of a charmed 
bone by men who belong to the other moiety of the tribe, 
because by partaking too freely of his totem he loses the 
power of magically multiplying it for the public benefit.' 

In these magical ceremonies for the growth of grass-seed omofthese 
a particularly interesting feature is the scattering of the seed 
m ail directions by the headman of the grass-seed totem,' fur the 
because such a procedure might really have the intended 
effect of propagating the seed, and if the natives observed, a rauonal 
as they might very well, the success of the ceremony, the}' 
might in time come to sow the seed without the accompani- nme i>e 
ment of those chants or .spells to which at first they ascribed 
a great part of the efficacy of the rite. In other words, a 
purely rational agriculture might spring by a natural course 
of development directly out of what was in origin a purely 
magical ceremony. May not tliis, or something like it, have 

^ Northern Trihrs^ j>p, 293 sg. The bclonj;s to the tuher moiety <i>f the tribe. 

"wife of the Gra$s-seed man is not of the ^ Compare the Arunta mode of 
griiss-seed totem, and she neces.sarily multiplying manna (above, p, 107). 
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been in more ^advanced communities the real origin of 
agriculture ? 

When rain is wanted, the headman of the water totem in 
the Kaitish tribe makes it as follows. Accompanied by the 
old men of the totem he repairs to a sacred totemic storehouse 
{ertuatulun^^a) of the Water clan, where in the olden time two 
aged men sat down and drew water from their whiskers. 
These whiskers are now represented b)^ stones, out of which 
the rainbow arose. First of all the headman cT the water 
totem paints these stones with red ochre, and then close to 
them he paints on the ground a curved hand to represent a 
rainbow. Also he paints one or more rainbows on his (»wni 
body and another on a shield, which he also decewates with 
yjgzag lines of white pipe-clay in imitation of liglitning. 
While he sings incantations over the stones he pours water 
from a vessel on them and on himself. Then he returns to 
camp, carrying with him the shield, which ma)' not be seen 
by men of the other moiety of the tribe ; for were they 
to sec it the rain would not fall. They think that the 
rainbow is a son of the rain, and that with filial solicitude 
he is always trying to prevent his father from falling down. 
Hence when the shield with its .scutcheon of lightning and 
rainbow has been brought back to tite camp, it is carefully 
hidden away until rain enough has fallen, after which the 
shield is brought forth and the device of the rainbow is 
rubbed out. Meanwhile the headman of the water totem 
keeps a ves.sel full of water beside him in the camp, and 
from time to time he scatters bits of white d<;wn, which 
stand for clouds, in various directions to make the rain 
descend. At the same time the Water men who went with 
him to the sacred storehouse go away and camp by them- 
selves ; for neither they nor the headman of the water totem 
may have any intercourse with women while the rain is 
brewing. So when the leader returns to his camp from the 
hallowed spot, his wife arranges to be ab.sent, and when she 
comes back at a later time he mimics the call of the plover, 
a cry which in these parts is always as.sociated with the 
rainy season. As yet, however, the head Water man may 
not even speak to his wife, and early next morning he returns 
to the sacred storehouse of tlie water totem and covers up 
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the stones with bushes. After another silent night in his 
own camp he and the other men and women go out in 
different directions, the vv^omcn in search of vegetable food 
and honey ants, and the men in quest of game. When the 
two parlies meet on their return to camp they all raise the 
cry of the plover. Then the leader’s mouth is touched with 
some of the food which has been brought in, and so the ban 
of silence is removed. If rain soon follows, it is attributed 
to the efficacy of the ceremony ; if it does not, it only means 
that some more powerful magician has held it up.^ 

These ceremonies for the making of rain are clearly The ram- 
basetl on the principle of imitative or honueopathic magic. 

The pouring of water on the rainbr)w stones, the painting of ba-ed 
rainbows and lightning, the scattering of white down b:) 
represent clouds, the imitatit>n of the cry of the plover, are imnati\c 
all .so many trans])arent examples of this logical fallacy, 
and unlike the parallel ceremonies for the multiplication of 
grass-seed they offer nci hope of ever developing into really 
efficacious means of producing the desired end. Magical 
rites may be com[)arcd to shots discharged at random in 
the dark, some of whic'h by accident liit the mark. If the 
gunner learns to distinguish between his hits and his misses, 
he will concentrate his hitherto scattered fire in the right 
direction and accomplish his purpose. If he fails to make 
the distinction, he will continue his random di.scharges with 
as little result as before. A scientific farmer is an artillery- 
man of the former sort ; an Australian headman of the 
grass-seed totem is an artilleryman of the latter sort. It is 
the distinction between magic and science, between savagery 
and civilisation. 

Another example of unscientific farming is furnished by worg.na 
llie magical ceremonies wliich the licadman of the yam 
totem in the Worgaia tribe performs for the purpose of grow, 
making yams growb He first of all takes a churinga wrapt 
in bark and leaves it on the ground at a s[)ot where yams 
grow. Then he is decorated by men of the other moiet>' of 
the tribe and performs ceremonies of the j'um totem. After 
that the men ask him to go about in the bush and sing ” 
or enchant the yams, as they wish them to grow. He does 

^ Northern Tribes^ pp. 294*296. 
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this every day foi about t \o weeks, going about and chanting 
v\ith his thunu^a under his aim At last, when he sees the 
plants glowing well, he tells the men of the other moiety to 
go out and gathci some The} do so, and lc<ivmg the main 
suppl} in then own camps bung a feu of the }ams to the 
headman of the }am totem with a request that he will make 
the }ams giow big and sweet He bites a small one and 
throws the bits in all directions, which, like the scatteiing of 
the giass-sced, is supposed to produce the desiicd effect 
After that he eats no mote of his totem the >am, noi may 
his chilclicn touch it, whatcvei then totems ma) be I mail}, 
he says to the men of the other moiety of the tube, ‘ I have 
made plenU of yam^ for }ou to cat Go iind get them 
and cat them, and }OU make plent} of sugar -bags for 
me to eat* When he is a \ci} old man he will be allowed 
to eat yams if they are given to him by a man of the other 
moiety^ In this ceremony the icquest of the Yam man 
that the othci men should make honeycomb for him to cat, 
in return for the yams which he makes foi them, clearly 
illustrates the eo-operative aspect of these magical ceu monies 
men of any totem multij)ly it for the good of then fellows 
who belong to other totems, but at the same time they expect 
the men thus benefited to return the benefit m kind Ihc 
whole system is based, not on a philanthi(q)ic impulse, 
but on a cool though erroneous calculation of economic 
interest * 

In the Wairamunga tube, whose territory lies im- 
mediately to the north of that of the Kaitish and to the 
west of that of the Worgaia, the magical ccicmonics for the 
multiplication of the totems consist for the most part, as we 
have seen, simply in the peiformancc of a senes of scenes 
representing dramatically the ancient history of the totcmic 
ancestor For in this tribe each totemic clan usually tiaces 
itself up to one great ancestor, who arose in some paiticular 
spot and walked across the country, making on his journey 
various natural features, such as creeks, plains, mountains, 

* Northern Inbev, pp 296 sg {kulpu) is eaten by the natives and 

“ Sugar bags ” is a name for the is a totem in stvtril tribes Sec 
honeycomb of a species of bee which Northern Jrtbe^, p 772, 
builds in trees This honeycomb ^ See above, pp 108 sq 
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and pools, and leaving behind him spirit individuals who 
have since been reincarnated. The inticJdunia or, as the 
Warramunga call it, the thalamminta, that is, the magical 
ceremony for the multi i>lication of the totem, consists in’ 
tracking the j()llrnc*3^s of the totcmic ancestor and repeating, 
one after the other, cercmoincs commemorative of the spots 
where he left the spirit children behind him.^ Hence cere- 
monies of this soit in the Warramunga tribe occupy a 
considerable amount of time. For example, some sets of 
totemic ceremonies uhich were witnessed b}^ Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen began on July 26 and were not yet finished on 
September 18: in the interval more than eighty of them 
had been ])crformccl." 

I'he \\\irramunga tribe is divided into two exogamous Amou.cr the 
moieties (classes or phratries), which are called Uluuru and 
Kingilli respectively. All the totems are divided up between 
these moieties, and though the members of a totem clan ci.m'll'iy 
perf(»rm their own ceremonies, or ask some one else of the 
same moiety to perform thorn or to assist m the perform- coumon'r. 
ance, they may not do so of their own initiative : they must 
be rcquestetl to perform the ceremony by a member of the rncu of the 
other moictN' of the tribe. Thus the Uluuru men onl\’ , 

' ' moieU 

perform their ceremonies when they are invited to do so b)' 
the Kingilli ; nay, more than that, no Uluuru men, except ai tiu' 

the actual performers, may be present on the ground during atvoiations 
the preparations for the ceremony. Ever}dhing used in the [t**, 
ceremony, such as the down, the blood, and all the materials reedve 
used in the decorations, must be provided and made up for 
the Uluuru performers by the Kingilli men, to whom the i^rfomurs. 
Uluuru afterwards make presents. In exactly the same way 
the Uluuru men take charge of the Kingilli ceremonies and 
receive presents from the Kingilli performers.® This respon- 
sibility of the one moiety of the tribe for the totcmic cere- 
monies performed by the other moiety may be based on the 
idea that, as the in jmbers of a totem clan multiplj^ their 
totem not for their own good 'but for the good of the rest of 
the community, the expenses of the ceremonies ought, in 

* The.se spots are called muft^at by Northern Tribes^ pp. 207, 298 

the Warramunga and oknnnikiHa by sq, 
th^^ Arunta. See above, pp. 189 ® Ibid, p. 298. 
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fairness, to be borne by the persons whom they arc intended 
to benefit, and not by the performers who reap no personal 
profit from them. 

As an illustrcilion c^f the historical dramas which the 
Warramunji^a act for the purpose of multiplying their totcmic 
animals and plants we may take the ceremonies of the black 
snake totem. The black snake, Thalaualla, arose first at a 
rocky water-hole called TjiiKpirokora in the bed of 'Fennant 
Creek. Tliis water-hole is ik^w a sacred spot, at which no 
men of the black snake totem and no women at all may 
drink.^ As the black snake beloni^s to the Cliiuru inoiet)' 
of the tribe, whcnc\cr it is desired to increase the number of 
these snakes, which arc used as food, the KinoilH men must 
ask the Uluiiru men to pcrfoim their ceiemonies. These 
ceremonies were w’itnc.ssed by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen.’ 
The first ceremony represented the snak(‘ at the w«iter- 
hole. It w'as acted by tw^o men, each of wiiom had a cur\ed 
black band, edged with masses of white down, to represent 
the black snake. When the little scene w'as over, the othei 
men stroked the drawing of the snake on the backs of the 
performers, an action wdiich is supposed to please the snake. 
Tradition says that, after coming up out of the earth, the 
snake made 'Fennant Creek and then travelled on to the 
Macdouall Range, which he also created. As hi' went 
along he performed sacred ceremonies (tJnitJtu just like 
those which the natives still perform, and whcrcvi'r he did 
.so he left spirit children behind him. At such timi's and 
places he ahvays shook himself, so that the spirit children 
emanated from his body. Ilcncc at these spots the natives 
w^ho perform the ceremonies .shake them.selves in like manner, 
so that the white down with w’hich their bodies are decorated 
flies off in all directions. This, for example, they do at a 
place called Lantalantalki, at the foot of the Macdouall 
Range. From this ])lace, w'here there arc some small rock- 
holes, the black .snake travelled on to another water-hole 
called Orpa. In the ceremony here performed the two 
actors had each a .small red disc of down on the stomach 

1 Northern Tnhes^ p. 299. Foi a pool, see below, p. 235. 
more exact account of the rules ob- 
served as to drinking at this sacred ^ Ibid. pp. 300, 770. 
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and back to indicate the watei-holc, and a curved icd band 
to lepicscnt the snake From Oipa the snake tiavcllcd up 
towards the source of the creek, pci forming Sticrcd cere 
monies and leaving spint children behind him at Pittimulla 
In the second of two ccicmonics connected with this spot a 
special drawin^ was made upon the ground A small space 
a few fe( t s(|u.UL was smoothed down, its surface damped, 
and ce»«itcd with icd ochic cuived branching line, about 

thice inches wide, w<is first of all oiitlincel in white dots on 
the ltd ochie, rinel then ill the rest of the space was filled in 
with sinnkii (lots I he led line thu^ left eurving about on 
the white ha<kgioiind icjiuscnteu the creek and its blanches^ 

I inalK , when tlie old snake had finished miking the m )u 
Macd(uiall K in ’/s <uul the cieeks running out fiom them as 
fii as Mount ( Iclaiul on the cist he letiiined to his 01 iginal (turn m 
home, the watci-hole at I |ni(|uiokoia incl tlie lem. lining nmiuihc 
ceremonies hid t ) do with incidents \ Inch h ippencd theie 1 t 
In the olden tune some women of the } am totem aiosc 
fai fiom the black sn ikc s w itc 1 hole at I iuhiUk koia He 
thought that tlu\ wished towateh him at his nn stie iites, 
so he bade them begone Ihc\ went aw i\ chopping \ <ims 
as thc) went mainU in W'oigaia counti) I he jams which 
the women tluis left behind tliem tuiiud into stones, and it 
IS over one oi thesi stones that the Woigaia man sings liis 
magic song w he n he goes out into the^ bush to mike the 
jams glow On that occasion the stone is de^coiatcd with 


J Ao}lufti hit )02 

1 or the uiui li iwiiij,*. nn k il tin 
lluk smkt, ttutnui , sc if pj) 

7 ^ 171 ") U xuL ^ 05, 514, 51S 

Ihtsi ^'■rouiul (li u\in»^s of tlu W m i 
inun,^i uc i \ti> inu resting tc iluu f 
the ceremonies «k signed to mult ( 1) 
the tot< ms The ditwin^s setn 
Messis Spciircr ind (alien >\iu 
p ante I in red 01 hh k on i bird ( rii t 
of )ello^^ or ltd otliie, mi (o\<ud i 
spue of frmn sc\cn t > eiirhtctn ftet in 
kn<j;lh 1 lu binds intl (lub'xwliKb 
ftjrimtl tla nnin fc ituie «>f tin dt 
weu trued by tlu k ubiH» nnn >vitb 
his lin};er, ind thc huk|;routnl vs is 
patiently filled m hy >ounger nn n with 
dost set dots (if jiipt ch), wink they 
contininlly sang of the joimnvs ul the 


totemu ai < st 1 I he puuin^ were 
a tun us nu\tmc of ] iicl} cenven 
t oinl ml t( celt nn e\cnl,innta 
tivc dt 14ns Set \ i / III I flit , 
pp 7 57 v/ t I Miiulii ground 

di iwin,^ 1 lu turn t um in the 
\iuntv till t stt al \c \ loO M 
S il imon Kt nn h InsinuK the inter 
t>ting Slight sM n tint the }u<liis»oru 
\ ’imtings )i miinils loun 1 in t i\ts of 
South Wt stt in liiiuc Tin\ in like 
minmr hi\t bnn inttinkl t> nil 
Upl> l\ nugi iht glint (11 vslnth 
tile uc nn n subsisU 1 IK 1 
sn\t tint ill ill nunnls so k] leted 
IK ttlihk, not 1 1 ists of puv Ste 
his ( * / >, 1/jMi ef Atti^ufi , 1 
(l*uis, roos) pp 125 I 5^> 
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red ochre, and a long dark line down the middle represents 
the roots of the yam. The last three ceremonies of the 
black snake totem all referred to these Yarn women, and the 
decorations of the men consisted merely of red lines and 
ovals or circles, the ovals representing the >’'ams and the 
lines the strings with which the women used to tic them up. 
In the last ceremony eight men took part, all of them 
representing the Yam women On the ground a design was 
painted which, by means of concentric circles and connecting 
lines, was supposed to portray the women sitting dowti, tired 
out, with their legs drawn up, after they had been sent awa>^ 
by the black snake. Four of the men woie head-dresses 
with pendants, the hcad-dresscs representing yams and the 
pendants representing the witclietty grubs on which the 
women fed. During the same night the men all assembled 
at the ceremonial ground, painted with black, and sang 
about the walking of the black snake and the Yam women. 
This ended the series of dramatic ceremonies ff)r the multi- 
plication of black snakes. The old original black snake is 
said to have perished in single combat witli a white snake. 
He went down into the ground at the water-hole of 
Tjinqurokora, from which he had first emerged ; and his 
adversary tlic white snake went down into another water- 
hole close hy} 

When the black snake ceremonies have been [icrformed, 
and the marching of the black snake ancestor has been 
.sung, it is .supposed that black snakes will multiply in 
numbers. Ikit there is no ceremony, as among tiie .Arunla 
and Kaitish in similar cases, of bringing in the snakes to 
men of the snake totem. It is the men of the snake totem 
who are supposed to cause the increase of the reptile, Init 
they can only do so at the request of men of the other moiety 
(class or phratryj of the tribe. It is these men of the 
other moiety of the tribe who make all the preparations f(.>r 
the ceremony, and who alone benefit by it. The men of the 
.snake totem arc absolutely forbidden to eat snakes under 
any circumstances, except when they are grown very old, 
and then in the Warramunga tribe restrictions as to food are 
practically removed, save that any special food mu.st be given 

* Northern Tribes^ pp. 302-308. 
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by some one who has not got that food for his totem. 
Apart from this exceptional case it is believed that were the 
men of a totemic clan to eat of their totem animal it would 
cause their death, and at the same time prevent the animal 
from multiplying. Nor is the prohibition to eat snakes 
confined to men of the snake totem ; it applies also to every 
member of tlie particular subclass or subphratry (to wit Thapa- 
nunga) to which the snake totem belongs ; and it extends 
further to every member of another subclass or subphratry (the 
Thapungarti) in the same moiety (the Uluuru) of the tribe. 
Men of the other two subclasses or subphratries (namely 
the Tjunguri and the Tjapeltjeri) of the same moiety (the 
Uluuru) may eat the snake if it be given them by men of 
the other moiety (the Kingllli) ; and the men of the latter 
moiety (Kingillij may cat snakes freely at any time. There 
is, however, no restriction as to killing snakes. The reptiles 
may be killed by all Uluuru men, even by men of the snake 
totem ; but whenever any of these men do kill a snake they 
must hand it over to the men of the Kingilli moiety.^ 

The principle that men multiply their totcmic animals 
and plants for the benefit of other people, but not for their 
own, ma>’ be called the self-denying ordinance of Central 
Australian totemism. It is illustrated by the words spoken 
by Warramunga headmen after they have performed their 
ceremonies for the increase of their totems. Thus when the 
headman of the ant totem has performed his ceremonies 
for the multiplication of ants, and these insects, which are 
eaten as food, have begun to increase, he tells the others to 
go and gather the ants which he has made for them, but 
they do not bring any to him. Again, when the headman 
of the carpet-snake totem has performed his ceremonies 
for the increase of carpet -snakes, and the reptiles appear, 
men of the other moiety of the tribe bring him one of the 
carpet-snakes and say to him, “Do you want to cat this ?“ 
But he replies, No, I have made it for you. If I were to 
eat it, then it might go away. All of you go and eat it” 
Again, when a man of the honey totem has performed 
ceremonies for the increase of honey, some of the honey is 
brought to him, but he refuses to eat it, and tells the others 
* Tribes^ p. 308. 
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that he has made it for them, and that they may go out and 
gather and cat it. They believe that to cat of their own 
totem would cause their death and prevent the animal from 
multiplying^ 

Though the ceremonies performed by the Warramunga 
for the increase of their totems arc for the most part 
historical dramas rather than magical rites in the strict 
sense of the word, yet the purely magical element crops up 
occasionally in them. Thus men of the white cockatoo 
totem perform ceremonies of the usual dramatic sort for the 
multiplication of white cockatoos, which are eaten. Ihit in 
addition they perform another, which is believed tcj increase 
the birds to a wonderful extent, Messrs. S[)enrer and 
Gillen were privileged to sec but especially to hear the 
miracle. It consisted simply in an imitation of the harsh 
cry of the cockatoo, ’ which the old headman of the white 
cockatoo totem, aided and abetted by Ins son, kept up with 
exasperating monotony the whole night long. The per- 
formance began at ten o’clock one evening, and lasted till 
after sunrise next morning. Holding in his hands a con- 
ventional representation of the bird, the old man screeched 
like a cockatoo till he could screech no more, whereupon 
his son tO(;k up his parable and continued the screech till 
his aged parent, like a giant refreshed, was able to resume 
his excruciating labours. This went on without a break for 
between eight and nine hours, and it is not surj)rising to 
learn that when the sun had risen on the twv) performers 
after a night made truly hideous by their exertions, there 
was hardly a squeak left in thcm.“ 

Another magical ceremony observed by the Warramunga 
for the multiplication of game is as follows, d'here is a 
species of kangaroo called a euro {Matropus rohnstus^) which 
is eaten by the native.s, and is a totem in several tribes. 
Near the water-hole in which the great mythical water-snake 
Wollunqua is supposed to live'^ may be seen a number of 
round water-worn stones of various sizes from which euros 
are thought to emanate, becau.se a wild dog caught and 
killed a euro here in days of old. The larger stones 

* Northern Tribes^ pp. 308 ^ Ibid, pj). 309 sq. 

See a 1 x)ve, pp. 144 sq. 
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represent male euros, the smaller represent female euro'^, 
and the smallest stand for the x'oung of the animal. They 
arc carefully hidden under little heaps of rocky debris, but 
old men who pass by, whatever their totem may be, will 
take the stones out, renew the red ochre with which they 
are covered, and rub them well. This proceeding is believed 
to increase the number of euros which emanate from the 
stones.* In iliis case the power of magically increasing 
euros is not limited to Euro men but is exercised b}^ old 
men of any totem. The extension seems to show that 
totemism, regarded as a system of magical functions dis- 
tributed between strictly limited departments, is breaking 
down among the W'arramunga and merging into a more 
centralised or tribal system, which ignores the old depait- 
mental limits (jf the totem clans. So too in the matter of 
the prohibition to cat the totemic animal, the extension 
of that taboo beyond the limits of the totem clan “ points in 
like manner to a decay of totemism proper ; and as the new 
and extended limits assigned to thcj* prohibitions 

coincide with the exogamous subdivisions of the tribe, it 
looks as if the old organisation in totem clans, whose main 
function among the central tribes at the j)resent day is to 
regulate the food supply, were being gradually superseded 
even foi economic purposes by the newer organisation in 
classes and subclasses, which was originally instituted purely 
for the purpose of regulating marriage.’" 

This decay of totemism as an organised system of magic Toiomism 
is more and more marked the further we i)rocecd from the , 

centre of Australia northwards in the direction of the sea. \NMtMnof 
The Tjingilli and Umbaia tribes, immediately to the north 
of the Warramunga, perform ceremonies like those of their 
southern neighbours for the multiplication of their totemic from tho ' 
animals and plants ; that is to say, the ceremonies consist ^ 

in the performance of a long series of dramatic scenes toNwids* 
representing incidents in the life of their totemic ancestors. 

Messrs. Spencer and Gillen do not describe these .scenes, but 
in regard to a ceremony of rain-making among the Tjingilli 
they mention the significant fact that it may be performed 

^ Northern Tribes^ p. 310. ® .Xee above, pp. 162 .vy. , and below, 

^ See above, p. 225. pp. 256 yy. 
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only by men of one moiety (class or phratry of the tribc),^ 
In other words, the ceremony for the making of rain, which 
among the strictly central tribes is only performed by men 
of the rain or water totem," may be performed among the 
Tjingilli by all the men of one half of the tribe, and there- 
fore by men of many totems. Ilcre also, accordingly, it 
appears that the totemic organisation is breaking down under 
the weight of the social or exogamous organisation. 

When wc leave the interior of Australia and pass to the 
tribes who inhabit the comparatively well-watered and wooded 
shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria, we find that magical 
ceremonies for the multiplication of the totems have ncarl}% 
though not quite, disappeared. These tribes do indeed, 
like their inland brethren, perform dramatic ceremonies 
commemorative of the traditional history of their remote 
ancestors, but none of these ceremonies are intended, as 
among the Kaitish, Warramunga, and I'jingilli, to increase 
the food supply by multiplying the totemic animals and 
plants. Further, there is not, as among the central tribes 
any obligation on the headman of a totem to perform cere- 
monies for the increase of his totemic animal or plant ; for 
the natives here are sufficiently enlightened to recognise that 
the increase will take place without the intervention of their 
magic.'^ Still they may, if they choose, resort to magic for 
the purpose of assisting nature in the great process of 
reproduction. For example, the men of the Mara tribe can 
increase the supply of honey, which is one of their totems, 
by the following simple means. On the bank.s of the 
Barramunda Creek, near the Limmen River, there is a big 
heavy stone, which is believed to represent a large honey- 
comb carried about by the old ancestor of the honey totem, 
and left by him on the spot where he finally went down into 
the ground. The men who form that half of the tribe to 
which the honey totem belongs can increase the supply of 
bees, and therefore of honey, by scraping the big stone and 
blowing the powder about in all directions ; for this powder 
is supposed to turn into bee.s.'^ Here again it is to be observed 
that the ceremony for the increase of the totem need not be 

^ Northern Tribes^ p. 3 1 ! . ^ Northern Tribes ^ p{>. 311 sq. 

See above, pp. 113, 184, 218 sq. * Ibid, p. 312. 
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performed by men of the totem ; it may be performed by 
any men of that half of the tribe to which the totem belongs. 

Here also, therefore, the totemic organisation is being 
superseded by the social or exogamous organisation. 

In the Anula tribe the sea-fish called dugong is. a Anuiacerc*. 
favourite article of food. Near the mouth of the Limmcn 
River some white stones, which can be seen at low tide, of dugongs 
represent dugongs of the olden time. Numbers of dugongs 
arc believed to emanate from these stones without any 
help of the natives ; but Dugong men can, if they please, 
facilitate the process by singing magical songs and throwing 
sticks at the rocks.^ Again, in days of old a crocodile is 
said to have roamed about the countr\g making what is now 
called Batten Creek, and also various water-holes, in which 
he dcj)osited crocodile spirits. Finally, he went down into 
the ground, at a place called Wankilli, where there is a 
large pool with a stone in the middle of it. Crocodiles still 
issue from that stone ; and if Crocodile men wish to make 
them come out in larger numbers, they can do so by 
singing or enchanting the rock and throwing sticks of man- 
grove at it.“ Two species of crocodiles arc found in the 
northern parts of Central Australia. Both species are eaten 
by the natives, wlio ciccordingly have a sufficient motive for 
multiplying these dangerous reptiles;^ Wliile these Anula 
ceremonies for the multiplication of the totems arc performed 
by men of the totem (Dugong men and Crocodile men 
respectively), we meet in this coastal tribe with clear evidence 
that the supersession of the totem clans by the exogamous 
classes or phratries is here also in progress. For the Anula 
have a tradition that a snake named Bobbi-bobbi founded 
local centres occupied by .spirit individuals of exogamous 
classes, whose totems are not mentioned. This is the only 
case known to Me.ssrs. Spencer and Gillen in which a local 
centre is haunted by spirits of exogamous classes, instead 
of by spirits of totem clans.*^ 

Thus whereas among the central tribes members of a The decay 
totem clan arc obliged to multiply their totems for the 
benefit of the rest of the community, there is no such the coast as 

^ Northern Tribes^ p. 313. 3 770. 

Ibid. p. 313. ■» Ibid. p. 437, 
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obligation laid on the totcmic clans of the coastal tribes. 
Among the latter tribes there arc only traces of those 
inagical ceremonies which are universally prevalent among 
the former. In other words, totcmic magic for the multi- 
plication of totems flourishes in the centre of Australia aud 
is decadent on the sea coast. The difference, as Messrs. 
Spencer and Gillen justly observe, is no doubt to be attri- 
buted to the difference in climate between the two regions, 
the more regular rainfall of the coast ensuring a more regular 
supply of food, and thereby superseding tlie supposed neces- 
sity of increasing it by magic.^ 

The custom with regard to eating or not eating the 
totcmic animal and plant similarly changes as we pass from 
Central Australia northward to the sea. In the Arunta 
tribe, at the heart of the continent, a man will only cat very 
sparingly of his totem, and even if he docs cat a little of it, 
which he may do, he is careful not to cat the best part of it. 
For example, men of the emu totem very seldom cat the 
eggs of the bird. But if an Emu man is very hungt*)' and 
finds a nest of emu eggs, he ma}' cook one, but he will take 
the rest into camp and distribute them. If he were not 
very hungry, he would give all the eggs awa}'. lie may 
eat sparingly of the flesh of the emu, but only a very little 
of the fat ; for the fat and the eggs arc more tabooed than 
the flesh to him. The same holds gocxl for all the totems ; 
for instance, a C'arpct- snake man will cat sparingly of a 
thin snake, but will scarcely touch a flit one." Similarly 
Witchetty Grub men and women may eat onl)' a very little 
of witchetty grubs ; for it is believed that if they ate too 
much the power of performing magical ceremonies for the 
multiplication of the grubs would depart from them, and 
there would be very few grubs.*' But, on the other hand, it 
is positively incumbent on the men, especially on the head- 
man of the clan, to cat a little of the totcmic animal, for to 
eat none would have the same effect as to cat too much ; 
that is to say, if the men of a totem did not eat a little 
of it, they would lo.se the power of multiplying their 
totem, and the animal or plant would consequently be 


^ Northern Tribes^ pp. 173, 31 
See above, pp. 167 sqq. 


Native 7’ribes, p, 202. 
Ibid, p. 204. 
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scarce.^ We have seen how in the Arunta tribe, after the 
men of a totem have performed the intichinma ceremonies for 
multipiyii^i; the lotcmic animal or plant, they have solemnly 
to partake of a little of it, which is ceremonially brought to 
them by men of other totems.'^ The custom seems to be a 
formal acknowledgment by the rest of the tribe that the 
totemic animal or plant properly belongs to the men of the 
totem, though these men have almost abnegated in favour of 
their fellows the right to cat the particular animal or plant. 

In the IJnmatjcra and Kaitish tribes, to the north of in eu* c;n- 
the Arunta, this public acknowledgment of the proprietary K.imsh 
rights possessed by a totem clan in its totcmic animal, 

. , r -L pfiopif* in.iy 

plant, or tiling is still more conspicuous and more frcipient ; e.a or 
for it is not made only after the performance of intickiiinia 
ceremonies for the multiplication of the totems, but on every 
occasion of daily life when a man wishes to eat or drink 
the totem of smnebody else. In all such ca^es he is bound, 
wherever it is practicable, to obtain the j^ermission of the 
men of the totem before he consumes the animal or plant 
or whatever the object may be to which they have in 
strictness an exclusive right. For example, if an Fmu man 
comes into the district of a (b'ass-secd clan, he will gather 
some of the seed and take it to the headman of tlic Cjiass- 
seed clan, sa} ing, “ I have been getting grass-seed in 
your country.” The Grass-seed man will rc])I}*, “ That is 
right ; you cat it.” Thc}' think that if an Emu man Mere 
to eat grass-seed without the leave of the Grass-seed men, 
he would be very ill and probably die.'* ^Vhcn any animal 
is killed by a man whose totem it is not, it is first brought 
into the camp and cooked, and then, if any man of that 
totem happens to be in camp, it is taken to him by the men 
of the other moiety of the tribe, and he eats a little of it. 

After that, but not before, the animal may be eaten by the 
men of other totems.^ The same restriction applies to the 
u.se even of water. If a stranger who is not of the water 
totem comes to Anira, the central spot of the water totem 
in the Kaitish tribe, he must ask leave of the headman of 

' N^ativs 7'fii>eSj p. 204, 'n-thes^ pp. 203-206. 

^ See above, pp. 109-111, where ^ Northern ’Trihes., pp. 1 59, 323. 

the clescripjtions arc based on Native * Ibid. pp. 159 324. 
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the Water clan before he may drink. The headman tells 
the men of the other moiety to give the stranger water. 
Were permission not thus obtained, the natives say that 
the headman of the water totem would kill the transgressor 
by means of a magic bone.^ 

But while Kaitish men of any totem arc thus publicly 
acknowledged by the rest of the tribe to possess the exclu- 
sive right to that particular totem, they rarely avail them- 
selves of that privilege of eating or drinking it which they 
freely grant to others. Under normal conditions a Kaitish 
man does not eat his totem except ceremonially at the time 
of the inticltiuma rites, when the headman of the totem is 
bound to eat a little of it. Were he to partake too freely 
of his totem, the men of the other moiety of the tribe would 
kill him by means of a magic bone, because such conduct 
would, they believe, incapacitate him for performing the 
intichiuma ceremonies successfully, and so the rest of the 
community would consequently suffer through the diminu- 
tion of the totemic animal or plant, and hence of the food 
supply. “ Even in regard to such an absolute necessity of 
life as water, though the men of the water totem cannot, 
of course, deny themselves it altogether, they arc subject 
to certain irksome restrictions in the use of it. If a man 


of the water totem be quite alone, he may draw it and 
drink it without offence ; but if he be in the company of 
men belonging to other totems, he may not obtain it for 
himself, but must receive it from a member of the other 
moiety of the tribe. As a general rule, when a man of the 
water totem is in camp, he receives water from a man of 
the same subclass from which he, the Water man, takes 
his wife, in other words he receives water from one who 
is his tribal brother-in-law (umbinia). But if no man of that 
subclass happens to be in camp, the Water man may be pro- 
vided with water by any member of the other moiety of the 
tribe.^ To take another illustration of these self-denying 
ordinances of totemism among the Kaitish, if an Emu 
man be out hunting by himself in the scrub and sees an 


^ No 7 'tk€fn Tribes^ p. 326. 

Ibid, p, 323. 

^ Ibid, pp. 160, 325 sq. According 


to the latter jiassage he receives water 
from his tribal father-in-law {ikimtcra). 
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emu, he will not touch it. But if he be in the company 
of men of other totems, he is free to kill the bird, but he 
must hand over its dead body to the other men.^ 

In the Unmatjera tribe, whose territory lies immediately imheUn* 
to the north of the Arunta and immediately to the south |rd>e'aho 
of the Kaitish, the restrictions as to eating the totem people as a 
are fundamentally similar to those of the Arunta. At the J>aw7their 
inticJiiuma ceremonies for the multiplication of the totem, at 
a little of the totemic animal or plant is eaten by the chiuma 
members of the clan ; and the remainder, which has been t‘'*remonie5 
brought to the headman, is handed over by him to men who pUmg 
belong to the other half of the tribe. The LTimatjera believe 
that if a man were to eat his own totemic animal or plant, 
except during the performance of the inticJiinma ceremonies, 
he would swell up and die. In this tribe, as in the Kaitish, 
whenever a man of the water totem is in the company of 
other men, he may not help himself to water, but must receive 
it from some one who has not got water for his totem.” 

Wiiilc thus among the really central tribe.s, the Arunta, Bui m the 
Unmatjera, and Kaitish, men are not absolutely forbidden, 


nay, arc on certain solemn occasions obliged, to cat of their prohibition 
totemic animal or plant, the prohibition to partake of it 


is absolute among all the more northern tribes from the 
Kaitish to the sea. In other words, among these northern a, some 
tribes the totemic animal or plant is strictly tabooed to 
members of the totem clan ; they may not even eat it fiuihei 
ceremonially at rites observed for the purpose of multiply- 
ing the Totem.'"* Nay further, in some of these tribes a uie totems 
man is debarred, either absolutely or in certain circum- 
stances, from eating the totems of his father, his mother, and his 
and his father’s father, whenever these totems differ from 
his own. In these tribes, say Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, whenever 
the relationship between a man and his totem in regard |oie,ns 
to eating it is very simple, but at the same time very strict. 


^ Northern Tribi Sy p. l6o. 

2 Hid. p. 324, 

^ Ibid. p. 326. To this rule water 
is doubtless an exception. In many 
Australian tribes old men enjoy an ex- 
emption from many restrictions in regard 


to food W'hich arc imposed on younger 
men. Hut it does not appear that this 
exemption extends to their totems. 

Native Tribes^ pj). i6S, 468, 47 1 ; 
Noithern Tribes, pp. 609-613; G. 
Taplin, “ The Narrinyeri,'* Native 
Tribes of South Australia, p. 1 6. 
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He may neither kill nor eat it, and the same prohibition 
applies to the totem of his father and the totem of his 
father’s father, whenever these totems, one or both of them, 
differ from liis own. As a rule a man’s totem is identical 
with that of his father and his father’s father in these 
northern tribes, because with them the totem is generally 
hereditary in the male line. But if the totems should all 
differ, then a man is forbidden to kill and cat three different 
totems, to wit his own, his father's, and his hither’s father’s. 
With regard to the relationship between a man and his 
mother’s totem there is some difference of usage between 
the tribes. In the Worgaia tribe, at all events in the 
western section of it, the mother’s totem is strictly tabo<)cd 
and may not be eaten ; but in the W'alpari and Warra- 
munga tribes a man may eat of his mother’s totem, provided 
it be given him by a member of that half of the tribe to 
which the particular totem belongs. I'or instance, in the 
Walpari tribe if a Curlew man is the son of a Honey 
woman, he may eat honeycomb on condition that it is 
given him by a member of that rnoiet}' (the Kingilli) with 
which the honey totem is associated. Similar restrictions 
apply to the maternal totem when it happens not to be 
an edible object. Thus when the mother of a Walpari 
man has fire for her totem, then her son must obtain a 
fire-stick, when he wants one, from a member of that half 
of the tribe to which the fire totem belongs. Again, in 
the Warrainunga tribe, if a Wild Cat man has an lunu 
mother, he will not kill the bird and will only cat it if it 
be given him by a member of the other moiety of the 
tribe to which the emu totem is reckoned. Similarly if a 
Warrarnunga man has a mpthcr of the water totem, he ought 
in strictness to have water given him by a man of the other 
half of the tribe to which the water totem belongs ; but if 
he happens to be alone and thirsty, the rigidity of the rule is 
relaxed so far as to allow him to get the water for himself.^ 
The black snake totem of the Warrarnunga may serve 

^ Northern Iriba^ pp. i66 sq. In ditions to kill his totem animal, but 
regard to a man\s own totem Messrs. he han<ls it over to men who do not 
Spencer and Oillen elsewhere observe belong to the same totcmic group, 
that ** a Warrarnunga man, for example, and will not think of eating it himself^* 
will not hesitate, un<ler certain con- {Northern I'ribcs^ p, 327). 
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as an illustration of these rules. That totem bclonj^s to the Wan-n- 
Uluuru moiety of the tribe and to the subclasses x.y 

panunc^a and Thapungarti of that moiety. As we have^atinu 
seen,‘ it has its centre at the water-hole called Tjinqurokora 
on the Tennant Creek. Black Snake men and women, and 
those whose fathers or fathers’ fathers were Black Snakes, 
may not eat the reptile at all. Any person whose mother 
was a l^lack Snake may only eat it if it be given to him or 
her by Uluurii men, that is, by men of the moiety who 
claim the black snake among their totems. The men of the 
other two subclasses of the Uluuru moiety, namely, the 
Tjunguri and I'japeltjeri men, and those men of the Tha- 
panunga and Thapungarti subclasses who do not belong to 
the black snake totem, may eat a black snake only if it be 
given to them by Kingilli men, that is, by the men of the 
other moiety of the tribe, who may cat it freely at all timcs.“ 

No woman may go an>' where near the sacred pool to draw 
water : all initiated men may go there, but Black Snake men 
may not drink at the spot : all Uluuru men who are not 
Black Snakes may drink of the water only if it be given 
them by Kingilli men : finally, the Kingilli men, that is, the 
men of the tribal moiety to which tlic black snake totem 
docs not belong, ma)’ drink freel)' of the water of the hol\’ 
pool where the old original black snake was born and clied.’^ 

Thus it appears that in the Warramunga tribe the in the 
totcmic prohibitions with regard to eating are much more 
extensive and numerous than among the more central tribes, mhe the 
For, in the first place, the prohibition to eat the totem is 

to 

moieties or classes (phratiies) ami the the 


* See alxive, 222. 

eit;iit subclasses (suiiphralnos) of liie 
“ Northern Tribes., p. 167. The two Warramunga tribe are as follows : — 
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See below, pp. 265 sq, the mythical histoiy of the Black 

^Northern Tribes ^ p. 167. As to Snake ancestor, see above, pp. 222 
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not confined to members of the totem clan, but is condition- 
ally extended to all members of that moiety of the tribe 
in which the particular totem clan is included, for no 
member of that moiety may eat of the totem, even thouy^h 
it is not his own, unless it is g^iven him by a man of the 
other moiety. As the same rule applies to every totem, it 
follows that all the totems of his own half of the tribe arc 
tabooed to every man unless he receives them as a gift from 
men of the other half. In the second place, a man is 
prohibited from eating not only his own totem, but also the 
totems of his father and his father’s father whenever these 
differ from his own, and, further, he is forbidden to cat his 
mother’s totem unless it be given him by a member of his 
mother’s tribal moiety. In the third place, not only are all 
these totems tabooed either absolutely or conditionally to 
every man and woman, but, further, the sacred birth-place 
or death-place of any one of these totems may also be 
tabooed to him or her. In short, in the Warramunga and 
kindred tribes, men and women live im meshed in a network 
of totemic taboos which must considerably restrict their 
eating, and from most of which the Arunta and other central 
tribes are entirely free. Totemism has apparently either 
tightened its hold on the northern tribes or relaxed it on the 
central tribes, W^hich of these two things has happened, 
we shall inquire presently. Meantime I will only again ask 
the reader to observe the significant fact, to which I have 
already called his attention,^ that in these tribes the totemic 
prohibitions have been in a large measure extended beyond 
the limits of the totemic clans and now embrace those much 
wider kinship groups which we call classes or phratries, sub- 
classes or subphratries. Here, therefore, the newer organisa- 
tion of the tribe in exogamous divisions rclas.ses or phratries) 
seems to be superseding the older organisation in totem 
clans.^ 

Among the Mara and Anula, two tribes situated on the 
coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria, a man may not eat his 
totem, and he only eats very sparingly the totem of his 

* See above, f^p. 225, 227. dans, see at>ove, pp. 162 , and below, 

2 For evidence that the classes or pp. 251 351 .uj. 

phratries are newer than the totem 
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mother. For example, a Fish-hawk man whose mother is a imheMam 
Shark will not eat fish-hawks at all and only very small “bei, "mu 
sharks. This la.st exception to the general taboo is very 
comilnon amonj^ these tribes. A man will usually i^ot totem, and 
eat of the full-grown animals which arc the totems of his 
mother’s clan, but he has no objection to eat the- half-grown toumi only 
animals, and sometimes he will eat just a little of an adult 
one.' 

1 Northern Tnhe\^ p. 173. In follows aniont; the exoganioiis sub- 
tlieso two tribes, tlie Mara and the classes or subphratries (see Northern 
Anula, the totems arc distributed as J'nhc , p. 172) : — 

Tin. Mara Trirk 


Totems. 

I'agle-hawk, yellow snake, hill kangaroo, large crocodile, 
pariol, galah, stone, salt water. 

Whirlvviml, a pxiisonoiis ^nake, white hawk, crow, (»pos* 
sum, salt-water mullet, stingaree. 


rs'.iUi.l.ss^O'. {Sub- 
phi.urics). 

( Murungun 
1 Mumbah 


I'urdal Hlue-headetl snake, big k.angaroo, crane, wallaby, little 

tish-hawk, tbngo, b.iriannmda (a fresh-watei tisb), rain, 
sand-hill snake, little crocodile. 

Kuial ; Knm, imkey, goanna, white cockatoo. gr.a.Sshopper, water 

snake, kite, jabiru, groper, turtle. 


Thk Ancla Trirf 


Subt las^cN (Sub- 
pi) Mil ic.-.). 


'i'otems. 


r Aw'ukaria 


Roiimburia 


' Wialia 

^ Urtalia 


Dugong, two salt-water turtles, called respectively muru- 
tanka and thnriutn, a snake calletl ^i^nnneaf native 
companion, euro, ground sugar-bag [honeycomb], large 
eagle-hawk, peail oyster, small crocodile, .small shaik. 

Large sliark, snake called napiutipinti^ large crane, small 
crane, dollar bird, curlew, stingaiee, mullet, whit I wind, 
opossum. 


Fish called ruuutjiy sugar-bag [honeycomb], cold w-eather, 
wild fowl called t at ul that putt emu, and a hawk callcil 
viuhirahaka. 

A Ibsh-hawk called tjutjutjuy a snake called rapupuna^ 
lightning, water-snake called arrikarika^ barramunda, a 
fresh- water fish called Tcw/r-rcw/r, and thiee salt-water 
fishes, called respectively warranunga^oaria^ 

and twT) turtles called undiniuka tantX gnoatia. 
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We have seen that the prohibitions to cat the totcmic 
animals and plants are both more stringent and more 
extensive among the northern and coastal tribes thati among 
the tribes of the centre^ in which men are allowed to cat 
a little of their totem, nay, are ev^en at certain times com- 
pelled as a public duty to do so. Which of these two usages 
is the older ? in other words, which of them is more in 
harmony with ancient custom ? the usage whicli absolutely 
forbids a man to cat his totem, or that which allows aiui 
even compels him to cio so? If we can trust tlic traditions 
of the natives, the answer is not doubtful. The custom 
which allows and compels a man to partake of his totem is 
certainly older than that which taboos it to him entirely. 
For the native traditions relating to the remote akJicrifiga 
times constantly speak of men and women eating their 
totems freely and habitually as if it were the most natural 
thing in the world for them to do .so. Such traditi(jns 
cannot have been invented to explain the modern practice, 
for they flatly contradict it. We seem, therefore, driven to 
conclude that these traditions, carefully handed down from 
generation to generation, and stamped on the memory by 
being represented dramatically to the eyes of all initiated 
men, do faithfully preserve a recollection of a time when 
the ancestors of the present natives freely and habitually 
partook of their totems, whenever the animal or the [)lant was 
in season and accessible to them.^ A few examples will 
illustrate these traditions. 

The Arunta tell how a party of Wild Cat met some 
men of the plum-tree totem, and how the Wild Cat men were 
changed into Plum-tree men, and thereafter went on eating 
plums. Again, they say that a Bandicoot woman started 
out with a Hakca Flower woman and turned her companion 
into a Bandicoot woman like herself by performing a sacred 
ceremony and painting the Hakca Flower woman with 
down used in the bandicoot ceremony. After her trans- 
formation the new Bandicoot woman went on feeding on 

* On this subject see the judicious elusion which tliese fininenl authorities 
remarks of Messrs. .Sf)encer and Gillen, draw' ftorn their observations 1 ant 
Native Tribes^ pp. 207-210; Northern entirely at one. 

'Tribes ^ pp. 3 20 sq. With the con- 
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bandicoots. A^ain, an Arunta man of the euro totem is 
said to have pursued a euro which carried fire in its body. 

He came up with it, killed it, and cooking the carcase with 
fire taken from its inside he ate it. Another Euro man 
started out in pursuit of a kangaroo which he was anxious 
to kill and eat, but in order to do so he first of all changed 
himself into a Kangaroo man. Arunta traditions also tell 
of a h'ish man who was .seen fishing in a pool for the fish 
on which he subsisted ; of a Beetle Grub (idniniita) man 
who fed on beetle grubs ; of a Plum-tree woman who was 
out gatlicring plums when a man came and stole a valuable 
implement which .she had left in camp ; and, lastly, of an 
Opossum man who on his nocturnal wanderings carried the 
moon about with him as a lantern to help him to catch 
opossums.^ 

In the Kaitish tribe similar traditions arc current. For K.iuisii 
example, it is said that an Ivmu man found some Pnnu men 
eating emu and said, “ Why do you not give me some emu ? ” < their 
They were angry, and killed him, and broke his back, and 
C'entral Mount Stuart arose to mark the spot where he 
perished. Again, we arc told that some women of an 
edible bulb totem walked about digging up and eating their 
totemic bulbs, which indeed formed their staple food. The 
husks which they threw away made a heap, and the heap 
is now repre.sentcd by a hill called Pulina.“ Again, it is 
said that a young Kabbit Kangaroo man met an 

old Rabbit Kangaroo man, who being too infirm to hunt 
for himself gave the young Rabbit Kangaroo man a rabbit 
kangaroo chuyinga and told him to go and hunt for rabbit 
kangaroos all day, and dig them out of their burrows with the 
churinga. The young man did so, and brought the dead rabbit 
kangaroos to the old Rabbit Kangaroo man, who cooked 
and ate them. Lastly, we hear of a Grass-seed man who, 
after wandering about the country, sat down and spent all 
his time gathering and eating grass-seed.^ 

Again, the Unmatjera tell of a Wild Dog man who used I’niunijera 
to feed on wild dogs,^ and of a celebrated Beetle Grub 

eating their 

' NativeTribeSy\i\^. 2 oS^q.\Noriht'rn 3 pp^ ^21 totems. 

TribeSy p. 321. 

^ Northern 'Tribes 321, 394 jf/. ^ Ibid. ]). 405. 
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(idnimita) man, who habitually dug up beetle grubs with a 
nose-bone and ate them. Indeed there was little else for 
him to eat, for in those days we are told that there was 
nothing at all in the country but beetle grubs and a little 
bird called thippathippa. So the Beetle Grub man used to 
think within himself, What shall I eat to-day? I have 
got no brother or son to collect beetle grubs for me : I will 
gather them for myself. If I do not eat beetle grubs I shall 
die.'' Spurred by this painful reflection he would rush 
out and collect the grubs and devour them. One day he 
observed to another Beetle Grub man, “ I have been eating 
beetle grubs.” At that up jumped another old Beetle Grub 
man and said, “ I have been eating beetle grubs also ; if I 
eat them always they might all die.” Nevertheless the 
other old Beetle Grub man continued to perform cere- 
monies for the multiplication of the grubs, and then when 
the grubs swarmed out he would go and gather them himselt' 
or send a man to gather them for him. But one day when 
he had been out in pursuit of his daily bread, or, to be more 
precise, of his daily beetle grubs, boils appeared on his legs. 
Undeterred by this ominous symptom he went and gathered 
more grubs, and then he grew so ill that he could not walk, 
and had to lie down in his camp all that day. The hand 
of death was on him. He wasted visibly away, his throat 
clo.scd up, and before the morning broke next day he burst 
open and died.^ 

In this last narrative, though a Beetle Grub man is 
represented as subsisting on beetle grubs, it seems clear that 
the narrator had serious misgivings as to the propriety of 
such conduct. The statement that in those days there was 
nothing at all in the country except beetle grubs and thippa- 
thippa birds, is a manifest attempt to excuse a Beetle Grub 
man for eating beetle grubs by making out that he had 
really no choice in the matter. Beetle grubs or nothing, that 
was the alternative he had to face, and naturally he decided 
for beetle grubs. Further, the observation of the other old 
Beetle Grub man, If I eat beetle grubs always, they might 
all die/* shows that he also felt twinges of conscience in the 
matter ; and the mi.serable end of the Beetle Grub man who 

1 Northern Tribes ^ pp. 324 sg. 
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ate beetle ^rubs ini^ht serve as an awful warning of whal 
will happen to peo[)lc who persist in devouring their totems 
even after boils have burst out on their legsj 

A very similar talc is told by the Kaitish of a Beetle Then? au* 
Grub [idniviifa) man who used to perform magical rites 
and chant spells for the multiplication of the grubs, and th;u ihe 
then, when he saw them rising out of the ground, he 
would gather, cook, and cat them. Yet he is said to have tiJ*- oki 
reflected, ‘‘ Suppose I cat more grubs, thcji perhaps thc}^ the 
might all die,” and again, “Suppose I go on eating too 
much, they might be frightened 'and go away to another concjiuue 
country.”" Such reflections appear to be put in the mouth 
of the speaker by men of a later age, who had ceased to cat ana so to 
their totems freely, though they preserved a tradition of a 
contrary practice among their forefathers. The reason, too, 
alleged for the ancestor’s hesitation to eat oiuch of his totem 
is highly instructive. It is a fear that were he to cat too 
many grubs the other grubs would be frightened and go 
away to another country, so that all his charms and spells 
for the multiplication of the in.sect would be fruitless. Such 
a rea.son is perfectly in keeping with savage modes of 
thought, and may very well, as I have already indicated,*^ 
be the very reason which has led so many .Australian tribes 
to abandon what appears to have been the original practice 
of freely eating their totems. If that is so, the motive at 
the bottom of totem taboos observed by men of the totem 
is nothing more or less than an attempt to conciliate the 
game which arc killed and eaten. That attempt, as I have 
shown elsewhere,^ is very commonly made by savage hunters 
and fishers who habitually kill and cat the animals and the 
fish which they flatter and appease. The only difference 
between the two cases is that whereas ordinary hunters and 
fishers themselves partake of their bag, the totemic magician 


' Messrs. Spencer and Gillen ob- 
serve {A^or/Ziem 'friba, p. 325) that, 
‘*so fur ns we could ascertain, the old 
man’s miserable ending hatl nothing to 
do with the fact that he ate idnimifa 
[beetle grubs Ihit taken along with 
other features of the tale the jnoral 
^seems too pointed to be missed. It 
siiduld be observed that the breaking 
VOL. J 


out of sores rm the body and uthei 
forms of hkin disease are penalties often 
supposed to he incurred by tltose who 
eat tlicir totems or other sacred fomi. 
See a]>ove, p. 17, 

Northern 7 'rii>es, pp. 322 y/. , 

® See alx)ve, pp, 12 1-123. 

77 te Golaen ii. 387 sgg, 
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does not : he contents himself with providinj^ the rest of the 
community with his totcmic animal or plant, and expects 
his fellows in return to provide him with theirs. 

Tims m Thus the traditions of the Arunta, the Kaitish, and the 

eanmMiH'ir point dearly to a time when their ancestors 

toten^s the habitualK" ate of their totems whenever they had a chance 
mbcsliaw doing so ; and among the very same tribes these traditions 
are reflected in those totcmic ceremonies in which to this 
thnTwi.o solemnly partake of their totems not only without 

northern the least indication that such conduct is blameworthy, but 
theVnmi- with the avowcd intention of thereby ensuring the supply of 
food,^ We may fairlv% therefore, conclude that tlie ancient 

piaclRO. 11 » M 

custom among all tJicse tribes was for every man regularly 
to eat his totem animal or plant whenever he could, and 
that in so far as the central tribes have partially preserved 
that custom and the northern tribes have abandoned it 


entirely, to that extent the central tribes have remained 
truer than the northern tribes to the primitive practice. 

The ruiei> Thus we have seen that in several respects the totcmic 
aLTfiesctmt beliefs and customs of the tribes under consideration change 
of the as we pass northward from the centre to the sea. The 
of churiuga and their association with the totems, “ the 
we piibb practice of magical ceremonies for the multiplication of 
cemrf: the totems,^’ and the old freedom of eating the totcmic 

north- animals and plants, all these things dwindle away t>r dis* 

whorca‘. appear entirely as we recede from the central to the coastal 
cemrfi tribes. A great change also takes place in the customs with 
tribesman regard to marriage and the descent of the totems. Among 
onhy^n^ the central tribes of the Arunta nation, as we saw, the totemic 
totem are system lia^ nothing to do with marriage, since a man is free to 
Iwu-r%^ach iTiarry a woman of his own or any other totem ; and further, 
other, and the totcm descends neither in the paternal nor in the 
are not^ maternal line, but is determined purely by the accident of 
where the mother happened first to feel the child 
mnhern* in her womb.** All this changes gradually as we pass from 
trd'^s men Arunta nation northward till among the coastal tribes 

and women - , . 

of the same we find that a man never marries a woman of his own 


^ See above, j)p. 109- ill, 120,217, See above, pp. 2'28-23o. 

220, 230 sq. 

- See ai)Ove, pp. 200 sq* ^ See above, pp. 187 sqq. 
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totem, and that a child invariably inherits the totem of its 
father.^ In this last respect it can hardly be disputed that 
tlie central tribes have preserved the more primitive beliefs 
and customs, and tliat the gradual transition from a purely 
fortuitous determination of the totem to a strict inheritance 
of it in the i)aternal line marks a social and intellectual 
advance in culture. To imagine that the change had taken 
place in the opposite diiection, in other words, that tribes 
which had once deiived their totems invariably from their 
Withers afterwards abandoned the hereditary princij)lc in 
fivour of one w'hich left the determination of their totems 
to the sick fancies of picgnant w'omen — this would be a 
theory tc)0 [)reposterous to be worthy of serious attention. 

In this vei}^ interesting and important transition from 
promiscuous maniages between the totem clans and foituitous 
determination of the totems to strict exogamy of the totem 
clans and strict heredity (T the totems in the paternal line 
the principal stages ,ire in biief a^) follow's: — “In the 
Arunta, as a general lule, the great majority of the nu'mbers 
of any one totemit grouj) belong to one moict)' of the tribe, 
but this is by no means universal, and in different totemic 
groups ceitain of the ancestoisaie supposed to have belonged 
to one moiety and otheis to the other, with the result that 
of course tlicir living descendants also follow^ their example. 
In this respect tlie Ibnnatjeia, Ilpiria, and Iliauia are in 
accord with the Aiunta, but amongst the Kaitish the totems 
arc more strictly divided betw'ccn the tw'o moieties, though 
the division is not so absolute as it is amongst the Uiabunna 
in the south and the tribes further north, such as the Warra- 
munga. As the totems arc thus distributed it follows that 
in the Kaitish tribe a man does not usually marry a woman 
of the same totem as himself, but, provided she be of the 
right class, she is not actually forbicklen to him as a wdfe 
because of this identity of totem as she w'ould be in the 
Warramunga tribe. Two families wall serve as an example 
of wdiat takes place in this matter in the Kaitish. In the 
first the father w'as a Kangaroo man and his wife Kmu ; 
their children were a (irass-seiHl son and daughter and a 
^ Wild Cat son. In the second the father was Rain, the 
1 NorAurn Tnlh^^^ pp. 151 163 \q,^ 165 169-173, 175 vy. 
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mother Emu , there wcic two Rain sons and one Yam 
daughter. It will be seen from this that, as in the Arunta, 
the descent of the totem follow’s neither in the paternal nor 
in the matcinal line/’* Thus among the Kaitish, one of the 
two most noitherly tribes of the Arunta nation, we may 
detect the first stage in the transition fiom piomiscuous 
maiiiage and fortuitous descent of the totems to strict 
exogamy of the totem clan^ and shict heredity of the totems 
in the paternal line Foi among the Kaitnh “we find the 
totems di\ided to a laige extent between the two moieties 
of the tube, so that it is a \ciy late thing foi a man to 
marry a woman of the same totem as himself, but there 
is veiy little indication of palcinal descent so f*ii as the 
totem is conceined It may follow eithei that of the father 
or that of the mothei, but theie is no necessity, any more 
than thcie is in liic -iXrunta foi it to follow' either/’* 

I^uithei to the noith, “in th<* Waiiamunga, \\ ulmala, 
Walpan/I jingilli, and Umbaia tribes the division of tht totems 
between the two mfiicties is ( ompletc, and, w ith vny iew ex- 
ceptions indeed, the chlldicn fialow the father They always 
pass into a totemic group belonging to tho lalhi moiety, 
and a man ma} not many a woman of his own totem’ ^ 
Still further to the north, in the (inanji tribe, the 
totemic beliefs aie fundamenbilly the same ' Among the 
Gnanji and the Umbaia “the totems <irc stnetly divided up 
between the tw'o moieties of the tribe. It tliciefoie follows 
that a woman of the same totem as himself is foibidden 
as wife to a man of that totem. With only tlic very 
rarest exceptions the children follow^ the fiithei.” ' l^astly, 
when wc j>ass yet further to the north and reach the 
Ih'nbinga, ^lara, and Anula tribes, of wduch the tw'o latter 
inhabit the coast, w'e fiiul that “ the totems arc strictly 
divided up between the moieties or classes, so that a man is 
foibidden to marry a woman of his own tc>tem The totems 
of the children very strictly follow that of the father/”' 


^ No^thtui J nh s ]){) 151 Ib 
“ lotomic groiij>'^ the \vnter-> mean 
what I c ill a totenuc i Ian 
IbiL p 175 

Ilid^p 171;, compare PI >. i6j*i00. 
Of the tribes here mentione#! a &ingU 


one (tin Wulinala) hes to the west 
of the Kaitisl) ; all the olhcis lie to 
the ninth. 

* XoftJuiu 7 Hht , p, 176 
’ Ibid, p 169. 

Ibtd . p , 170, compAlc pp. 170 173. 
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It may naturally be asked, How is this strict descent of The? tribes 
the totem in the paternal line among these northern tribes 
and in the meiternul line among the Urabunna ‘ consistent toienuMn 
with the theory licld by all these tribes that every individual 
is the reincarnation of an ancestral spirit which entered into theory of 
the woman at the moment she first felt her womb quickened 
and not at all at the moment when she was really impreg- 
nated by her husband ? - On this theory of conception the ^pint of 
simplest and probably most primitive view seems to be 
that of the Arunta and other stiictly central tribes that enter into 
the child takes its totem neither from its father nor from its 
mother, but from the particular totemic spirit which darted 
into her at the first inward premonition of maternity, and 
that whatever the totem of that spirit was, such must 
of necessity be the totem of the child, without any regard 
to the totem either of the father or of the mother. How 
then can this thcor\' be maintained along with strict paternal 
or maternal descent of the totem ? These savages have 
found an ingenious and theoretically (]uite consistent and 
logical explanation of this seeming discrcpanc\\ They 
say it is true that the child is nut the offspring of its 
father, but simply the reincarnation of an ancc>tral spirit, 
but that at the same time only a spirit of the right 
totem will enter into the mother, and as among the Ura- 
bunna the right totem is the mother’s, and among the 
northern tribes it is the father’s, it follows quite naturally 
and necessarily that among the Urabunna the child is 
alwa}\s of the same totem as its mother, and that among 
the northern tribes it is always of the same totem as 
its father. The disembodied spirit is believed to choose 
deliberately the woman into whom it will enter and to 
refuse as a matter of principle to enter into a woman of 
the wrong totem.*^ Thus ‘Hhe Gnanji belief is that 
certain of the spirit individuals belonging to a man’s totem 
follow him about if he travels into a part of the country not 
associated wdth his own totem. For example, we were 
speaking amongst others to a Snake man, close by the side 
of two ' water -holes in Gnanji country, one of which was 

^ See above, p. 177. 2 above, pp. 18S stp/, 

3 Northern Tribes, pp. 148, 174 
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associated with, and had been made in, the alchcririi:;^ by a 
goshawk and the other by a bee. Certain trees and stones 
on their banks arc supposed to be full of bee and goshawk 
spirits. The snake belongs to one moiety of the tribe and 
the bee and goshawk to the other, and the natives told us 
that the Snake man’s wife could not possibly conceive a bee 
or goshawk child there, because no such s[)int would think 
of going inside the wife of a Snake man. If she were to 
conceive a child at that spot it would simply mean that a 
snake spirit had followed the father u[) from his own place 
and had gone inside the woman. It is, the}' say, possible — 
but the cases in which it occurs arc very rare— for a child 
not to belong to its father's totem, but in such instances 
it always belongs to one which is associated with his own 
moiety of the tribe.” ^ 

Thus the disembodied totcmic spirit in choosing a 
woman from wh(;m to be born again, seldom makes a 
mistake as to her totem clan, never as to her c.xogamous 
moiety (class or phratry) ; it is alwaj’s born in the right 
half of the tribe, though occasionally in the wrong clan. 
The moiety or half of the tribe is, so to say, a larger target 
for the spirit to hit than the totcmic clan, which is ahva\'s 
merely a part, and often only a small part, of the moiety. 
We need scarcely wonder, therefore, that the spirit in 
projecting itself into a woman should sometimes miss the 
smaller mark but never the larger. And its entrance into 
the right moiety, if not into the right clan, is greatl}' 
facilitated in the Warramunga nation or group of tribes 
by a convenient local arrangement of the moieties and 
clans. For in each of these tribes the two cxogamoiis 
moieties occupy separate territories, tlic Uluuru moiety 
inhabitating the southern territory, and the KingilH moiety 
inhabiting the northern territory, with a more or less sharply 
marked boundary-line dividing them. And the totemic 
clans in like manner are locally divided between the two 
districts, all the clans that belong to the Uluuru moiety 
being found in the Uluuru district, and all the clans 
that belong to the KingilH moiety being found in the 
Kingilli district From this geographical distribution of 
I Elortkcfn TrUm^ pp. 169 
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the moieties it follows that in any camp within the southern 
area of the tribe, apart from visitors, all the males will be 
Uluuru men, who have been born in this part of the 
country, and their wives will be Kingilli women who were 
born and lived till puberty in the northern area. The 
daughters of these Uluuru men and Kingilli women will 
be Uluuru, since in all these tribes the children belong to 
the moiety of their father ; and when these Uluuru girls 
arc grown up they will quit the land of their birth and 
take up their permanent home in the north country with 
their Kingilli husbands. Conversely in any camp of the 
northern territory all the men are Kingilli who have been 
born in this part of the country, and their wives arc Uluuru 
women who were born and bred in the south ; and the 
daughters will be Kingilli girls, who at marriage will quit 
the land of tlieir birth and go away to live with their 
Uluuru hu.sbands in the south. In this way all the men 
of the tribe are stationary from birth to death in their 
native land ; and all the women are migratory, spending, 
their early years in their native land and all their later 
years from marriage onwards in the foreign land of their 
husbands.^ If children belonged to the moiety of their 
mother instead of to that of the father, in other words, if 
the exogamous divisions descended in the maternal line 
instead of in the paternal, the foregoing conditions would 
just be reversed. The women would be stationary all their 
lives in their native land, and the men would be migratory, 
living up to the date of their marriage in the land of their 
birth and ever aftci wards in the land of their wives. 

It is obvious that this local separation of the exogamous This loca! 
groups, by simplifying the distinction between them, must 
greatly help the natives to observe correctly their somewhat exogamous 
complex marriage laws. For if we take as an illustration help 
the simplest marriage organisation of an Australian tribe, natives 
to wit, the bisection into two exogamous moieties (classes tiua, ^ 
or phratrics), and suppose that these two moieties occupy 
separate territories with a clearly marked boundary-line laxss, and 
between them, then every grown man on one side of that 
line will know that every grown woman on the same side that the 
^ Northern Tribesy pp. 28-30. 
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separation of *the line may be his wife. The possibility of confusion 
and mistake is almost completely avoided, since every adult 
exog<nny female whom an adult male may not marry is separated* 
btrodured him and lives in a different country. And this holds 

good whether children belong to the moiety of their father 
or to that of their mother, in other words, whether descent 
is in the male or in the fehiale line. With the arrival of 
puberty the separation between the persons who may not 
many is carried out by sending away cither the mature 
girls or the mature boys, accorditig as descent is paternal 
or maternal, to the other district, there to find their proper 
husbands or wives as the case may be. Thus the tempta- 
tion to break the stringent rule of exogamy, which forbids 
men and women of the same moiety to marry each other, 
is to a groat extent removed. We may conjecUire that 
when exogamy was first introduced in it.s simplest form 
as a bisection of the whole community into two cxogainous 
moieties,^ the wf^rking of the new rule was made ea.sy by 
segregating the two moieties locally from cacli other, in 
order to secure that the men and womcm who were for- 
bidden to each other should not normall)' meet. We need 
not suppo.se that from the outset the whole country of the 
tribe was parcelled out into two great areas, of which one 
was assigned to one half of the tribe, and the other to 
the other half, as is now done in the W'arranumga nation. 
It would be enough that every local group should split 
into two sections, each of which should have its own 
camj)ing and hunting grounds. A trace of this f)robably 
older practice .seems to survive in the Arunta custom, 
according to which people of the same exogamous moiety 
always camp together and apart from the people of the other 
moiety, the two camps being regularly separated by some 
natural feature, such as a creek.“ 

With a ' It is clear tliat such a segregation of the two exogamous 
moieties in separate districts would lend itself with equal 
exagamous case to paternal or to maternal descent of the moiety. If 
P^tcmal descent were adopted, the men would only have 
^traced to remain stationary and treat as members of their own 
moiety all the children born on their side of the boundary- 
^ See above, pp. 162 sg. Native Tribes, pp. 31 70, 276.?^. 
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line, of whom all the girls at puberty would cross the line the paternal 
and find husbands on the other side. On the contrary, if 
itlaternal descent were adopted, all the women would remain Hne: hence 
stationary and trthat as members of their own moiety all 
the children to whom they gave birth, of whom all the boys jn image 
at puberty would cross the line and find wives on the other sup- 
side. In this wa)^, even if group marriage prevailed, that 
is, even if all the men of each moiety had free access to all descent is 
the women of the other moiety, the group fatherhood of all 
the children would be just as certain as the group mother- paternal, 
hood. It would be quite as ea.sy to trace group relationship 
in the male as in the female line. Hence if, as is probable, 
the present marital customs of the Australian tribes have 
been ever^^where preceded by group marriage, there is no 
reason why the practice of transmitting the exogamous 
prohibitions in the paternal line should not be quite as 
ancient as the other practice of transmitting them in the 
maternal line. When any tribe first divided itself into two 
exogamous and locally separate group.s, it could choose for 
itself with perfect freedom whether the children should 
belong to the group of the fathers or to the group of the 
mothers, even although individual fatherhood might be 
unknown and individual motherhood forgotten.^ The 
kinship terms under such a social system would be expres- 
sive of group rcleitions^ like the terms of the classificatory 
system of rclatiq p, which in all probability sprang from 
just such a S; .uem of group marriage. But to tliat point 
we shall return later on. 

Now to revert to the totems. In the Warramunga Further, the 
nation the totemic groups with their local totem centres are of^the”^^ 
sharply divided up between the two geographical areas into clans 
which the territory of each tribe is parcelled out. One set ^ 
of totems is confined to the northern or Kingilli area, and 
the other set is confined to the southern or Uluuru area. 1 ^- local 

scgr€‘gation 

* That with group marriage descent a system of group mariiage, see Dr. 
is reckoned just as easily in the paternal W. It, R. Ri\ers, ‘*C)n the Origin of‘ 
as in the maternal line has already the Cl.assiiieatory System of Relation- 
been pointed out by ^Ics.srs. Spencer ships,'' in Anlhropoii\Ocal Essays pre- 
and Gillen* See their Native Tribes^ senteJ to Edwaui Burnet iP'y lor 

36 noteh As to the possibility of 1907), pp. 316-31S. 
forgetting individual motherhood with 
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The traditional explanation of this territorial division is 
that the ancestors of the one set of totems limited their 
wanderings almost exclusively to the north country, while 
the ancestors of the other set roamed the south country 
alone.^ Whatever may be the ('l ii^in of this local segregation 
of the two sets of totems in the W'arramunga nation, it is 
clear that the separation must h<ive materialh^ co-operated 
to ensure that a child’s totem should alwa^'s belong tc^ its 
fathers tribal moiety, since the child’s mother would, under 
the system described above, always after marriage reside in the 
territory of her husband’s moiety, and ccnild therefore, under 
normal conditions, only be impregnated by the totemic spirits 
who had their abode in that territory. \\c can thus easily 
understand wh}’ the irregular descent of the tf^tems among 
the tribes of the Arunta nation should be suddenly ex- 
changed for an almost perfectly regular paternal descent oi 
the totems in the adjoining Warramunga nation. The local 
segregation of the t<jtcms in two separate territories supplier 
the key to the seeming m\\stcry. And the same segregation 
of the totems equally explains the change from the pronus- 
cuous totcmic marriages of the Arunta to the exogamous 
totcmic marriages of the Warramunga. Among the Arunta, 
as we have seen," the totems have no influence whatever on 
marriage. A man may marry a woman of his own or of 
another totem just as he pleases, whereas among the 
Warramunga, as among all the other northern tribes down 
to the .sea, a man never marries a woman of his fnvn totem.’^ 
The reason for the latter practice appears to be simply that, 
since in these tribes a man has always to take a wife from 
another local district (namely, the territory of the other 
tribal moiety) in which his own totem is not found at all, 
it is impossible that his wife should be of the same totem as 
himself. The exogamy of the totemic clans is thus a direct 
consequence of their local segregation in two separate areas. 
Whereas among the Arunta, among whom the local segrega- 
tion of the two moieties is far less fully carried out/ it is 
always possible that a man’s wife, though .she must always 

^ NoHher^i Tribes^ pp. 28 Noribvrft 7 'rih< pp. 27 ; 

Above, p. 187. . Native '/ribe^^ p. 1 20. 

^ Above, pp. 243, 244. 
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be of the other tribal moiety, may yet be of his own totem 
clan. 

In regard to these totem ic marriage customs, as in Thecust.^m 
regard to the descent of the totem and the practice of eating 
it or abstaining from it, we may ask which is the more 
primitive? the custom of the central tribes, which allows a ^ 
man to marry a woman of his own totem ? or the custom of 
the northern trihc'., which strictly forbids him to do so ? of 

Again, as in regard to the practice of eating the totem, the 

. r , 1 » r r r • t 1 tOtCHl, 

voice of tradition is altogether in favour of the view that the seems lu 
custom of the central tribes is the more primitive. On this 

. pririuuve 

subject Messrs, Spencer and (}illen observe with regard to ihmi the 
the Arunta traditions : ‘‘ One thing appears to be quite 
clear, and that is, that we see in these early traditions no north.ern 
trace whatever of a time when the totems regulated marriage 
in the way now characteristic of many of the Australian h'<is him to 
tribes. There is not a solitary fact which indicates that a 
man of one totem must marry a woman of another ; on the tr.\auions 
contrary we meet constantly, and only, with groups of men lo a time 
and women of the same totem living together ; and, in these 
early traditions, it appearN to be the normal condition for a it not ' 
man to have as wife a woman of the same totem as himself. 

At the same time there is nothing to show definitely that women of 
marital relations were prohibited between individuals of n 

different totems, though, in regard to this, it must be 
remembered that the instances recorded in the traditions, in 
which intercourse took place between men and women of 
different totems, are all concerned with the men of special 
groups, such as the Achilpa [Wild Cat totem] ; further still, 
it may be pointed out that these were powerful groups who 
are represented as marching across country, imposing certain 
rites and ceremonies upon other people with whom they 
come in contact. The intercourse of the Achilpa [Wild 
Cat] men with women of other totems may possibly have 
been simply a right, forcibly exercised by what may be 
regarded as a concpicring group, and may have been subject 
to no restrictions of any kind. As to the people with whom 
the Achilpa [Wild Cat people] came into contact, and 
whom they found settled upon the land, the one most 
striking and at the same time most interesting fact is, 


tOtt'Ills. 
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as just stated, that a man was free to marry a woman 
of his own totem "as lie is at the present day\ and 
further still we may e\cn say that the evidence seems 
to point back to a time when a man nlwa)'s married 
a woman of his own totem. The refeiences to men and 
women of one t<»tom alw'ays li\in^ to^^cther in s^i()U])s would 
appear to he too fictjuent and explicit to admit of any other 
satisfactory explanation. We newer meet with an instance 
of a in<in li\ii\4 with a woman who was not of his owai 
totem ' as we surely mi ;ht expj'ct to do if the form of the 
treiditiuns were simply due to their havin'^ L;ioun up amongst 
a pjo[ile wrh tiie present oi^iinisation of tlie Atunta tiibc. 
It is only, durinjj th< se caily lime-^, wIumi wc come into 
contact witn a iiioup of men manhim^ acioss siran;.,e 
countiy that we meet, as we nip^lil expect to do, with 
evidence of men having intercom sj witli women othei than 
those of their own Uilcni ” 

Tims in lesjiect of mairiayc with <i woman of the same 
totem, as well as in icspcct of the deUu inination of iht; totem, 
and the practice of eatini; the lotcmic animal or plant, the 
central tribe- appear to have ict<iinc(i inoie piiiniti\c usaj^es 
than the northern tribe s. 

Wilii rei4<uvl t») the nature ami number of the totems, 
they seem to be only limited by the kiiowksh^e or inbij^ina- 
tion of the nativ’Os, Messrs. Spencei and (iillcMi a long 
list of those totems wnth which they per-onaily came in 
contact, but the\' expressly wain iis that it is far fiom 
complete, since to mal,e cait a full catalo.pie w^ould nc rcssitate 
a residence of years among the \anous tribes. As tci the 
number and gt'<>graphical distribution of the totems they 
observe: “Speaking generally, it may be s<iid that alino.st 
every material object gives its name to s^imc tciteiriic group. 
If an animal, such as a kangaroo or emu, is widely dis- 
tributed, then we find tolcmic groujis of the same name 
widely distributed. There is naturally no such thing as a 
pearl oyster or a dugong tcjtemic group in Central Australia, 


> ‘‘That IS in connection nitii tho'>e 
fiioups vvilh whom the vumms wamler- 
ing parties came in contact. The 
members of nil wandering parties 
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- Nu/i 7 >f pp. 419 u/. 
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nor is there a porcupine-grass resin group on the shores of 
the Gulf of Garpentaria. At the same time there is nothing 
which would really give colour to the theory that the natives 
of any one district feed exclusively upon any one animal or 
plant. No native tribe, or group of tribes, for example, 
feeds exclusively, or even principally, upon kangaroos, emus, 
grass-seed, acacia-seed, dugongs, crocodiles, lilies, witchetty 
grubs, or pearl oysters. Kvery tribe, and every local group 
of a tribe, utilises as food, and apparently always has done 
so, every edible thing which grows in its district. The 
Anula people on the coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria feed 
upon the kangaroo just in the same way as the Arunta do, 
but at the ^ame time are not able to feed upon the Dumycni 
seed, for the simple reason that it docs not grow in their 
country, and the ^Arunta arc not able to feed upon crocodiles 
and dugongs, because they do not exist in the central area. 

In accordance with this distribution of animals and plants, 
wc find a corresponding distribution of totemic groups.” ^ 

The list of totems which .Messrs, Spencer and Gillen , 
themselves met with cornpiises thirty-one different kinds ()f*.r!\\o 
mammals, forty-six different kinds of birds, thirt}' different 
kinds of snakes (of which one, the Wollufujna, is mythical 
two difierent kinds of crocodiles, eighteen different kinds of 
lizard.s, three different kinds of turtles, one kind of frog, tiiiieu 
eight different kinds of fish, tw’cnty-four different kinds ofJha!ra^ 
insects (including the honc}xomb of two different kinds of 
bees), one kind of mollusc (the pearl oyster}, twcnty-tw’o 
different kinds of plants, sixteen different kinds of inanimate 
objects, and two different kinds of human beings l Laughing ‘au!rpiants. 
Boys and Inill-grown Men}. Altogether, Messrs. Spencer 
and Gillen met wdth two hundred and four different sorts of 
totems, of w’hich all but sixteen were animals and plants ; 
and of these one hundred and eighty-eight kinds of plants 
and animals (among wdiich I reckon the two kinds of human 
beings) one hundred and fifty-six kinds arc caten.^ This 
large preponderance of edible objects in the totems is 
remarkable. I have already suggested an explanation of itA 

I Northern Tiihcs., pp. 767 sq, * Above, p. 159, where in the note 

Sec above, pp. 144 sq. I have inatlvcriently overstated the 

► 5 Northern Tribes^ pp. 76^-773. mimber of edible totems. 
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The inanimate totems are as follows : boomerang, cold 
weather, darkness, fire, hailstone, lightning, the moon, red 
ochre, resin, salt water, the Evening Star, stone, the sun, 
water, whirlwind, and wind. Tluis among the totems 
noticed by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen there is only one 
artificial object J^oomerang). Of these inanimate totems 
the most widely s])rcad is water, for it gives a name to 
tolemic clans in all of the tribes. Next to water in popularity- 
among inanimate objects come fire and the Evening Star, 
each of which was found in three tribes. The sun, the moon, 
stone, and whirlwind were found as totems only in two tribes 
each ; and all the other inanimate objects only in f>ne.^ 

In the Arunta tribe the members of some totem clans 
have, in addition to their totems, sundry bird.s which they 
regard as their mates. Thus there arc certain birds which 
abound at the season when the witchett)' grub is plentiful 
and are very rarely seen at other times. The natives call 
them chantuni^tx and the Witchctly Grub pco[>lc consider 
them as their mates. They think that tlic birds sing 
joyously when the witchetty grub is in season, and that 
thc}^ hop about the hushes all day long uatching with 
delight the insect laying its eggs. I'he Witchetty Grub 
men will not cat the bird ; for they say it would make their 
heart, or rather their stomach, ache to do so, and tliey explain 
their relation to the creature b}' alleging that in days of old 
some of the fully-grown witchett}' grubs were transformed 
into the birds.**^ 

Similarly men of the kangaroo totem hav'c as mates 
certain grass parrots ^called iXtnaklndpira) which arc ahvays 
hovering about kanganx^s in the dry country, 'khe natives 
think that these f)arrots bring water to the animals, and 
that in tlie olden time they stood in the relation of father’s 
.sisters {nwinnd) to the Kangaroo men. Olhc:r little birds 
which may often be seen playing about on the backs of 
kangaroos arc al.so mates of the Kangaroo men, who call 
them kartiViingawunga and say that the birds are descended 
from certain ancient Kangaroo men who used ahvays to kill 
and eat kangaroos, and were finally turned into thc.se fowls.^ 

1 Norihern Trthci^ p. 773. “ Native Tribes ^ pp. 447 

^ Ibid* p. 448. 
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The men of the euro totem have also two sets of bird 
mates. One of them is the rock pigeon, which is supposed 
to bring water to the euros in the dry and thirsty mountains 
of this desert land. Tlie natives say that in the days of old 
these rock pigeons were the fathers’ sisters of the Kuro men, 
and brought them water, just as their descendants still do to 
the euro animals. The other mate of the Euro men is the 
.painted finch {Enihlcnia pkta), a beautifully coloured little 
bird* which in the far-cj(f time was a hAiro man. These 
Kuro men used to devour so much euro that their bodies 
quite dri})pcd with the bhjoci of the beasts ; and that is the 
reason why the [)aintcd fincli is splashed with red.^ 

The Iloiicy-ant peotde have also two bird mates. One 
of them is a little bird called alaiipa^ w’hich like the honey- 
ant itself {Camponvins i)i flatus' ) only haunts tlie scrub country, 
where the mulga biislics grow'. The other bird mate is a 
small “magpie,” which the natives call alpirtaka. It also 
frequents the mulga scrub. Both birds weie once Money- 
ant people.'-' 

The peo))le of the w'atcr totem have water- fowl for their 
mates : the Kmu ])eople have for their mate the little striated 
wren {Auiytis which the)' call Z/r/v?-//; ; and tw'O 

Big Lizard chms (the Kchunpa and the Urliwatchera have 
tw'o .smaller lizards [Vara// as pii/ictatns and ]^a/ a/ms yoi/Idii) 
for their mates re^pcctivcl\’.‘’ 

All these bird or lizartl mates arc held in affectionate 
regard by their luunan companions of the corresponding 
totems, though the Witchetty Grub {>eople ap[)ear to be 
alone in refusing’' to eat their feathered comrades, who liop 
about and sing .so merrily at sight of the witchetty grub 
laying its eggs. i\Icn of .some totem.s, such as the Wild Cat, 
the Hakea flower, and the Crow^ people, seem to have no 
bird mates of tliis kind at all.'^ 

Besides those birds wdiich arc regarded as mates of biuK 
various existing totem clans, others are thought to represent 

r • r,, ^ ^ rf})re* 

men of extinct totems. Ihus ccitain little scarlet-breasted s.nt men 
birds {Ephithafinra tricolor') W'cre men of old w'ho ])aintcd 
themselve.s with red ochre till at last they changed into the 

1 Faiivc Tiihs^ p. 448. 

- Ibid, p. 448. 


llnd, }ip. 448 sq, 
** Jbid. p. 449. 
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red-fronted biids. Again, the Princess Alexandra parakeet 
has an odd habit of completely disappearing out of a district 
for years together and then suddenly reappearing in large 
numbers. The natives say that a wandering group of Li/ard 
men once met with a group of men w'ho had the Princess 
Alexandra parakeet for their totem, and that somehow' they 
all changed into the birds. 'Jliis happened at Simpson’s 
Gap in the Macdonnell Ranges, .since when the parakeets 
have li\cd far underground and only come up fiom time to 
time near their old camping-ground to look for grass-seed.^ 
Associated wdth the Li/ard pco})le is a small biid called 
which hovers about li/ards much that it 
often guides the natixes to the animals/ These birds were 
once men of th<it tf)tem who came and danced round the 
Li/ard men when they wcic perfouning ceremonu's. That 
is uhy at the great Iitiy^xcu>n ceremonies the)* aie sometimes 
still represented b)* two men who dance arourd a Li/.aid 
man.' 
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We have >een that among the Arunta and other cmtial 
tribes the totems have no influence on mariiage, a man 
being free to marry a w'oinan of his own or an\ other 
totem, but that as w'C pass nortlnvard iroin liie Aiunta to 
the Gulf of C arpentaria it beccancs iMrer and raier for a 
man to marry a w'oman of his owm totem, until, fmall), 
among the coastal tiibes such marriages aj)pear never to 
occur. Jn other words, the totem clans aie strictly exo- 
gamous on the coast, but not at all exogamons in the centres 
wdiile in the intermediate region b(*tween the coa.st and the 
centre, tlie totem clans are in w'hat seems to be a transitional 
state bctw'ccn stiict exogamy on the one side and unre- 
stricted freedom of marriage on the otlxcr. J^'nidhcr, w^e 
have seen reason to believe that unrestricted freedom of 
marriage between the totem clans is the older ])hase of 
social evolution, which has gradually been replaced by a 


^ 7 nk >, j>. 44Q, 

^ Ibid. p. 44g. 


^ Jbid. p. 4 ^9 
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more atul more strict rule of exogamy the furtlicr we 
advance from the central to the coastal tribes.^ 

Hut though the Arunta and kindred tribes in the centre 
do not apply the rule of exogamy to their totem clans, they 
do apply it strictly to other subdivisions of the tribe, namely h;nc L. m> 
to the classes and subclasses. As these exogamous sub- 
divisions of the tribe are not totemic, a notice of tliem 
a work dealing with totemism might seem to be impertinent, 
and so indeed it wtaild be, if our survey of totemism were 
limited to the system of the Arunta nation. Hut in point 
of fact exogamous su])divi‘'i(ms (classes and subclasses; of the 
same sort exist among tlie more noithcrly tribes, and liave 
there carried with them as a direct consccjuencc the exogamy 
of the totem clans. Hence among these northerly tribes 
totemism and cxogam)\ which in origin w’cre probabU' quite 
distinct from cacli other, ha\c become inseparably inter- 
tangled, scj that it is not possible to consider the one 
adctpiatcly without the otlier. And since the same associa- 
tion of toUanism with exogamy meets us almt»st universal!)* 
cvciywherc else, in otiier w’ords, >ince totem clans a[)pear to 
be cxogamoiH almost cv(‘r)-whcre except in Central Australia, 
it follow's that no view* of totemism can be ccunplctc; which 
docs not tiikc account also of exogaiu)*. In (‘cntral 
Australia W'c are in a j)C('uliarly favourable position foi 
studying these tw*o ancient institutions botli in tlicmscivcs 
and in their relations to each other, because there the tw*o 
exist entircl)* distinct from cacli other, whereas almost 
cvcr)*where else thc)^ have become fused together in a 
mass w'hich, until the fortunate discovery of the separate 
existence of the two components in Central Australia, 
had baffled all the tests c^f our anthropological analysi-. ; 
in other words, it had commonly been supposed that 
exogamy waas an essential part of totemism. So pco]'le 
who had never met wdth copper and tin migiit casi!\* 
mistake bronze for a single pure metal until thc)^ dis- 
covered it to be an alloy by finding its tw^o com]K>ncnls 
separately. 

In the Australian tribes with which we are at present 
concerned, wherever exogamy of the totem clans prevails, it 

^ See above, pp. 242 u/,/. 
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appears, as I have indicated, to be a direct consequence of 
the subdivision of the tribe into two or more exogamous 
classes ; and we ma}^ surmise, thougli we cannot prove, 
that the same cause has produced the same effect wherever 
totem clans arc exogamous. In other words, we may con- 
jecture that the totem clans exi^tcd before the introduction 
of ext^gamy, as they aj’iparcntly did in Central Australia,' 
and that they only became exogamous through the sub- 
division of the whole tribe into two or rnf>re exogamous 
classes, between which the totem clans were di.stributcd in 
such a way that the whole of any one totem clan fell within 
a single exogamous class. In this wa}% given the exist- 
ence of the exogamous classes and the inclusion of the 
totem clans each in one but not more than one of tliem, the 
exogamy of the totem clans would follow as a necessary 
consequence." Hence wc may suspect that whcrc\cr wc 
find exogamous totem clans wc slioulJ find, if wc coukl 
trace their history far enough back, that they had once been 
grouped in two or more exogamous clas.ses, and that the 
exogamy of the totem clans was only an effect of that group- 
ing. In many totcniic tribes we cannot (lc> this : the clans 
indeed remain exogamous, but the grou[.)ing of them into 
classes has disappeared, or at least has nc)t been reported 
in our imj)erfect records. Still the bisection of a com- 
munity into two exogamous clas.ses is .sufficiently common 
to sugge.-t not only that it may once have existed in 
many places where it now no longer sur\i\cs, but also 
that it may have been a widespread, if not universal, 
stage in tlic evolution of .socict}', forming, indeed, the first 
step in the advance from sexual promiscuity to individual 
marriage.'^ 

Thus in a treatise on totemism we seem to be justified 
in paying attention to exogamy even among tribes like the 
Arunta, where the exogamous proliibitions do not affect the 


^ Sec above, p, 162. 

^ This has already been poiiued out 
by Messrs. Spencer and Oillen. See 
their article “ Some Keniarbs on 
Totenii.sni as applied to Auaralian 
JoNrnai of ihc Anthropolo^iikal 
InJitutey xxviii. {1899) p. 279. 


^ This is the vi(.*w which, so far 
courerns llie Australian aborijpncs, 
has lon^ been held by Dr. A. W. 
Howitt. Sec irH article “Notes on 
the Australian Class S)stcnis/’y^wrW 
of the Anihropolo'^ual JnAituUy xii, 
( 1883 ) pp. 496 - 504 . 
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totem clans. The reason why the A riinta, though they have th • mic of 
adf)ptcd a system of exogamy, do not apply it to their 
totem clans has already been indicated.^ As their totem ^ lans 
clans arc not hereditary either in the male or in the female 
line, it would ha\c been useless to make them cxr)gamous, t’*' 
since to do so would not have prevented those marriages of 
brothers with sisters and of parents with children which 
WMS a[)parcntly the int(‘ntion of exogamy to put an end to. 
h'or instatice, sup[)ose that with the Arunta totcmic system 
it liad been enacted that no Kmn man should marry an to uivo. 
Icmu w'oman, an Knni man would still have i)ccn at liberty 
to marry his sister, his mother, or his daughter whenever of th<‘ 
tliey were, as thc\' often waaild be, of other totems llian the 
emu. Similarly, given tlie strict cx(\gam\' of the totem ^ nr. rs 

clan^, an Arunta man of tlie kangaroo totem might .still 
marry his mother if she w’crc, say, of the gum-tree totem, 
his sister if she were of the fish totem, and his daughter 
she were of the fire totem. And si') on through all the 
totems. I'hcrcfu'e the ai^plication of the cxogamcais rule to 
the Arunta t<dem clans would have been pc»wcrless to effect 
the object of cx()gam}\: lienee, so far as w’c know', the 
Arunta ha\c never attempted to apjily it to them. I'he 
totems must be Iicrcditary before the application of e.xo- 
gamy to them can jircvcnt the marriage of near relations 
wdio arc of the same totem. The Arunta and kindred 
tribes have adopted exogamy, but witli their mode of 
determining the totem they have been obliged to keep 
their exogamous organisation quite distinct from their 
totem ic. 

In the Arunta and all the other tribes bctw'ccn them All ihc 
and the Gulf of Carpentaria the whole community is dis- 
tributed in eight exogamous sections (subclasses or sub- nonhwaui 
phratrics), although in some of the tribes only four of the 
exogamous sections have separate names. The tribes in 
which the nomenclature is thus defective are the Southern 
Arunta in the south and the Mara and Anula tribes in the 
extreme north." In the southern part of tlie Arunta tribe 
the four names of the exogamous sections (subclasses or 

^ Above, l>p. 165 fr/. 

^ MiEvc pp. 70 * 72 ; 
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subphratrics) are Tanun^a, lUilthara, Purula, and Kumara. 
Of these four subclasses the first two (l^anunj^a and iUiltliara; 
form one exogamous moiety (class or phratry) of the tribe , 
and the otlier two tj'urula and Kumara) form the other 
exogamous moiety .class or phratr)^). In camp, for example, 
as we have seen, the I’anunga anti Ikilthara always encamp 
together, and are separated from the Purula and Kumaia 
by some natural feature, such as a creek.’ 'i'hc maniage 
system, in broad outline, is this. A Ikanunga man marries a 
Purula woman and their children arc P>uUhara : a liiillluua 
man marries a Kumara woman and their children aie 
Panunga : a Purula man marries a I’anunga woman and 
their children are Kumara: a Kumara man manics a 
Bukhara woman and their child! cn aie Ikuula.* To put 
this in tabular fui m : — 

//.f 

I Panung.i . I'unil.i \ . . r.uluMM ( 

\ liuUiuiKt ... . KuinaM I , . . . j 

I I'uuilci Ihituing.i I . . . kbaiMJa ] 

\ Kuinaia iUilihaia | . . . ihiniia f 

lienee it apj>ears that a man ah\a)'.o manics a woman 
of a different subclass v'Hibphratry) from his ewn, and that 
the children belong to the .subclass ncitlicr of their father 
nor of their mother, but to the other subclass of their lather’s 
moiety. I'or example, children of a J’anunga man aie Ikil- 
thara, which is the coniplcmcutar)" or twin ^ubclas^ of their 
fathers subclass, since the two .subclasses Panunga and Ikil- 
thara together make up one moiety of the tribe. Similar])' 
the children of Purula men arc Kumaia, which i.s the com- 
plementary or twin subclass (d their father’s subclass, since 
the two subclassc.s Purula and Kumara together make u[) 
one moiety of the tribe. Thus we have here what I have 
called indirect male descent,^ since the children belong to 
their father’s moiety (class) of the tribe, though not to his 
subclass (subphratry). It seems evident that such a rule 
of descent, at once so complex and so regular, cannot be a 
result of accident, but must have been deliberately devised 

^ jVaiR>e Tribes p. 70 ; No)ihcrn - Nat we 'Tribe'., p. 70. 

'J'ribei, p. 96. See above, p. 24.S. 3 Above, p. 68. 
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in order to effect a definite purpose. Whixi that purpose 
was, I have already indicated^ ft was to prevent the 
marriage of i)arcnts with children, and that object was 
attained effectually f)y arrai\q[in^ that children should always 
belon[4 to a subclass into which neither their father nor 
their mother iniii^ht marry.- If that simple rule was ob- 
served, the inarria<.:fc of parents with children was henceforth 
irnpo^^sil^Ic. 

So far it would seem as if the marriai^e .system of the 
Southern Arunla conformed to that common type of social 
organisation in Australia, whereby the whole tribe is divided enthe 
into two cxrjjpamous moieties (classes', and each of the 
two moieties is a5:^ain .subdivided into two exo^^amous sub- 'jj' 
classes,'^ .so that the total number of subclasses in tlie th,-v .u./ 
tribe is four. Ikit a closer inspection of the svstem 

* ' ('Hiht in 

sliews that each of the four nominal subclasses of the uumbt-r. 
Southern Arunta really coiufiriscs two separate exo^^a- 
mous subclasses, scj that the total number of subclasses 
in that part of the tribe is not four but ei;^ht. The 
two separate subclasses thus comprised undt:r each of 
the four nominal subcla.sses Paminr^a, I'ulthara, I’urula, and 
Kumara, have no native names, .so that we miiNt indicate 
them merely by symbols, such as Panunga a and Panunga 
Bulthara^r and Bukhara Purula and Piirula /\ Kumara r? 
and Kumara 


Adopting these s)'mboLs for the eight actual, though not TaWK* 
nominal, subcla.ssc.s of the Southern Arunta, we may tabulate 


as follows the rules of marriage and descent in this part of 
the tribe : — '* 


niainnge 
anddebcent 
in llu* 


^ Aliove, p 163. 

- Thai the cffi'ct and intention ot 
this rule of descent were .^ucli as I 
have said was ]ininted out Innj; l>y 
Dr. A. W. Howitt. See his article, 
“ Notes on the Australian C'lass Sys- 
tems,” of the Afi/hufo/oi^itu/ 

Institufc,, \ii, (1883) j^j). 49S .u/., 504. 
When I wrote the article, “The 
BeginninjTc; of 'I'lncmism ” (repiinted 
above, .see p. 163), tins passaije in Dr. 
Ilowitt’s writings had o.scaped my 
memory as well as the memory of its 
writer. See A. W. Ilowitt, The Native 
Tribes of South - East Australia^ pp. 


284-286 ; my note, “The Au^tialian 
Mviiiiage Laws.’’ Man^ h'ebvuary 1908, 
pp. 21 sq, ; and my article, “Howitt 
and Fison,” Tolk-tcrey \x. (1909I pp. 
166 \q. 


Southi’rn 

.■\iunta. 


.'^ee above, pp. 61 \q. Following 
the e\am[de of Di. How it 1, 1 now use 
the teiins class and svihclas.s as erpti va- 
lent and preferalde to ]dmalry and sub- 
phrairy. 

* KatEe 7 'ribc<;^ p. 71 ; jVortheru 
Tribes, p. 97. 

Compare Native Tribes, p. 71 ; 
Northern 7 'ribes, pp. 97, 1 1 8. 
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Rules of 
marriage 
and descent 
in the 
Northern 
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SOUTHIRN ARTNTA TrUU. 






Class 
t»r 1 

1 ' 1 PalUJllRa<^ 
t I'anunga b 

Purula ,r 

Piiiula b 

bulihaia 
iUihhaia a 

.Moiety I 

\ 1 

1 buhbara 

Kumara a 

bviiuinga / 

*\. 1 

[ [ bulthara// 

Kumara b 

banunga <i 

Clas^ 1 
or 1 

1 burulow? 

\ lull'll 'a 

Panunga a 
banunga b 

Kumara a 
Kumaia / 

Moiety I 
b 

1 ICuiiKua^/ 

bultliara a 

bmuui 0 

. \ Kuinaia/' 

bull ha I a b 

butula /- 


In the northern part of the Ariinta tribe pieci.sely ilie 
same rules of maniage and dc'^cent prevail, hut in practice 
they arc facilitated by the adoption of eij4ht distinct names 
for the cii^ht subclasses. The followinr^ are the names of the 
cii^ht subclasses, arranged under the two classes or nujieties 
to which they respective!}’ belong. It will be obsciwed that 
the four original names (Panunga, Bulthara, Purula, Kiimarc'y 
are retained and four new names fUknaria. Apjnmgerta. 
Ungalla, and Umhitchana; have been adopted.' 


CLlro 

or 

Moiety 

A 


{ Fammi^a 

I I Uknana 

f Liilihara 
V t A})pungcria 


or 

Moiety 

[i 


' j UiuuLi 
j I L‘ii,^alla 

I Kiuoara 
\ ( lAnbiuhao.i 


Thus it appears that Panunga /; of tlic Southern Arunta 
is replaced by Uknaria ; Jkilthara d by Aj>pungcrta ; 
Purula /; by Ungalia ; and Kumara d by Umbitchana. 
Substituting the.'sC four new names in the table of marriage 
and descent giv’cn above for the Southern Arunta, we get 
the following as the scheme of marriage and descent in the 
northern part of the tribe : — 


Native Tribes^ p. 72 : Noithem 'TriO%, pp. 77, 90, 
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NoRIHLRX ARUNTA TRIi'.K 


Class 

^ 1 

IIU'hiDtd. 

UaiuinRa 

Wij. 

1‘unila 

i'ltl.dl , }l, 

Ai^pun^rH.l 

i 1 

Ckaana 

Cii.^alla 

iJiillhalri 

or 

A ' j 

1 f 

lUillh.aia 

Kumara 

Cknana 

[ 1 

AppiuiRoiia 

I'liiljiu.liana 

i’aiuiii^^a 


ff 

runil.i 

l’aiumL;.t 

Kiiin.ira 

Cla-s 1 
01 1 


Ukpana 

rmlau hatu' 

Moirty 1 

1 K 

1 )■ 

Kuniar.i 

lUiUhara 

I'm uhi 

* 

1 1 

Cmlnt^haiM 

ApjiunRoria 

IhiL^aiia 


The same rclatiunsliips may be tabulated in a more 
condensed form as follows : — 


I\ui a/s. 


! 


I I'anuu;^:i 
I I'knari.i 
I liulthai.'i 
j A])puni^C{ ta 


!’in uLi 
{ 'n:»i.dia 
Kuiiutra 
mnbit<‘hana 


A})pnni^oi ta 
Ikilthaia 
rknai iii 
I'anunj^a 


Kuniai a 
I’lnbitciiana 
buniia 
l*nL;aka 


Mere in each vertical column the four subclasses constitut- 
ing a moiety fclassj of tlie tribe arc grouped together. In 
columns i and 2 the intcrmarr}dng subclasses are arranged on 
the same hori/ontal line ; in columns 3 and 4 the subclasses 
of the children are arranged on the sam<^ horizontal line as 
their parents, column 3 containing the children born of 
male 1 and female 2, and column 4 containing the children 
born of male 2 and female i. Thus to take examples, a 
Panunga man (column i) marries a Ihirula woman (column 2) 
and the children arc Appungerta (column 3). A Purula 
man (column 2) marries a Panunga woman (column i) and 
tlie children are Kumara (column 4). In the same way an 
Uknaria man marries an Ungalla woman and the children 
are Bulthara: an Ungalla man marries an Uknaria woman 


Uon of the 
tahli 



Four 

iiLinit's oi 

the sub- 
cKis-,t.s 
ha\ e been 
adoptt'd in 
recent 

bv 

llu‘ Aninta 
from the 
Ilpnia, and 
t!ie u^<‘ <-if 
thenu'uow 
bprt;adiiuj 

southuarrb 


Thn^ the 
natives can 
work tiieir 
niarriaj^e 

wulioiu 
names for 
tiie e\o- 
garnoiis 
chvs'''ons 
We need 
not there- 
fore sup- 
pose til at 
where no 
names are 
known for 
the exo- 
gamous 
divisions, 
the names 
must once 
have 

existed and 
bt‘en for- 
gotten. 
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and the children are Uinbitchana. And similarly with the 
other subclasses.’ 

With regard to the four new names (Uknaria, Appiingcrta, 
Ungalla, Lhnbitchana) of the subclasses in the Northern 
Arunta, it is very important to observe that they have been 
adopted in recent times by the Arunta from the Ilpirra 
tribe which adjoins them on the north, and that the use of 
them is at the present time spreading .southwards.- This 
agrees with the evidence of many other facts," all of which 
tend to shew' that, to use a meteorological metaphor, in the 
tribes w’c arc now’ considering the centre of social disturbance 
lies in the north, and that the w’aves of .social change arc 
propagated from there southward and not in the reverse 
direction. The ultimate source of the distuibance is the 
sea, w’hich by increasing the rainfall on the coast increases 
the food supply of the tribes, and thereby facilitates their 
advance in culture, since every check imposed on the food 
supply of a community is an impediment to progress.’ 

It is very significant that the Southern Arunta should 
have four exogamous subclasses fr>r w’hich they have as )'et 
no distinctive names, w’hilc their brethren in llie nortli ha\'C 
only recently borrow’cd names for these subclasses fiom a 
neighbouring tribe. Tin's seems to shew that the natives 
arc quite able to w'ork their marriage .system without names 
for their exogamous divisions. Now' throughout the whole 
of the Arunta tribe, both north and south, there art' no 
names for the tw'O exogamous moieties fclassc^^ under w’hich 
the sub:]asscs arc grouped. It appears to be commonly 
supposed that names for the iwo moieties (classes) must 
formerly have existed and have afterwards been forgotten, 
from w'hich again it has been inferred that the marriage 
system of the Arunta is late and decadent. The analogy of 
the subclasses points to the opposite conclusion, namely, that 
the marriage .system of the Arunta is developing, not decaying ; 
for if four of the eight subcla.sscs among them arc only receiv- 
ing (not losing) names at the pre.scnt time and in some places 
are .still nameless, w^c seem bound in consistency to suppo.se 


* Native 7'rihcs^ pp, 72 sq,; Northei n 
7'ri6e% p, 77 . 

Native Tribes^ j). 72. 


3 Sec obove, pp. 227 jyy. 
See above, i>p. 167 aqq. 
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that similarly the two classes or moieties have not lost their 
names, bat on the contrary have not yet received them. At least 
this is more loi^ncal than, admittinc^ that the subclasses arc 
gaininj^ their names, to argue that the classes have lost them. 

The inference that the two classes or moieties of the 
Arunta have never )’ct received names but might one da)^ do 
so if the natives were left to themselves, is confirmed the 
observation that most of the tribes to the north of the Arunta 
nation who possess comj>lete names for the eight subclasses 
possess also names for the two classes or moieties. Ihit 
if the names for the as yet nameless subclasses arc at ])rcscnt 
spreading .southward among the Arunta, it i.s reasonable to 
su])pose that names for their as yet nameless classes or 
moieties might in time reach them from the same direction. 

Immediately to the north of the Arunta nation lies the Names of 
Warramunga nation, which possesses a complete nomcn- 
claturc for its two exogamous classes or moieties and it.s ami 
eight subclasses. In the W'arramunga, W’alpari, and 
Wulmala tribes of this nation the names for the two clashes ^Vana- 
or moieties arc Uliiuru and Kingilli ; in the Worgaia tribe 
thc)' are riuuru atid Iliingaru ; in the Tjingilli thc\' are 
Willitji and Idaritji ; in the Tinbaia and Gnanji they are 
Illitji and Liaritji ; in the Ih'ngongina tribe they arc Wiliuku 
and Liaraku.* W’ith regard to tnc names of the subclasses 
Mc.ssrs. Spencer and Gillen observe: “ W’e have been quite 
unable to discover the meaning of these names in any of 
the central tribes, or to obtain the slightest clue as to their 
origin, which must date very far back. They do not appear 
to be associated in any way with the totemic system.”" 

The following tables exhibit the classes and subclasses lahics 
in the various tribes of the W'arramunga nation together mies^of 
with the rules of marriage and descent. The arrangement m^uriAgc 
is the same as in the table exhibiting concisely the similar fn 
subdivisions, marriages, and descents in the Arunta tribe.^^ 

1 hat is to say, in each vertical column the four subclasses the Vvana- 
constituting one of the two classes (moieties) of the tribe arc 

- , ^ ^ naliuii. 

grouped together. In columns i and 2 the intermarrying 

^ Norihem Tribes^ p. 102. In Liaiiiji. 

Norths rtt Tribes, p. 10 1, the class .... 

n£inie$ of the Bitigongina are given, * 

probably by mistake, as Uluuru and ^ See above, p. 263. 
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subclasses are arranged on the same horizontal line ; in 
columns 3 and 4 the subclasses of the children are arranged 
on the same horizontal line as their parents, column 3 con- 
taining the children born of male 1 and female 3, and column 4 
containing the children born of male 2 and feimde i. Thus 
to take examples, in the lir^t table a Thapanunga man 
(column I) marries a Tjupila woman (column 2) and their 
children arc Thapungarti (column 3}. A Tjupila man 
(column 2) marries a Thapanunga woman (column 1 ) and 
their clnldreii are 'I'hakomara (column 4). Similarl\% a 
Tjunguri man marries a Thungalla woman and their children 
are Tjapcltjcri. A Thungalla man marries a d'jimguri 
woman ami tlicir childien are I'jainbin. And so on \^ith all 
the other subclasses of all the tribes in ti\e follou ing tablesd 

WAKKAMUNarA. \V\LfVkK Wl) Wl'iMAIX 'iKIIlOs 


i ^ S ( 


C ''hiitt i ( / ItHi’i Vi L Vi ( u • ti h lit ^ iit / 

'Fhapanunga 'Fjnpil.i 7 liapuiv^.n ti 'I'ljakDinaia 

Tjungun 7 hungalla 7japehjcii 7 jainbin 

7japekjeo 7 hakoinara Ijun^uii 7 )upiia 

'Fhapungarti 7jainbin 7Iiapanunpa 7'hiuv.al!a 


7'jiN(iiLJA 7'kn;K 

■ ' 2 1 3 ! 4 

( ( 

! Waiitji Lianiji . iVilUtji I I.iaritji 

! 7'harnininja 'Fjurulinginja ! Thungarininla , 7'hamaringinja 

j Tjiniininja 'Fhiingallininja | 'Fhalaringinja | 7japatjingnjja 

j Idialaringinja ; Thamaringinja [ 7jimiiiinja ; 7'juriiliiiginja 

J Thungarininta ! Tjapatjinginja | 'Fhamminja Thuiigallininja 

I ; I ^ 

* Northern ‘ friba ^ pp. 99>Ioi. 
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i: MI'.AIA 

T KII3J. 



Putrnls. 


Chihinii, 

' 


2 

3 

4 

' /////// 


/ tt.'i 



'riiiuun 


I'uiniUini 

I’ungat ihji 

'rjaniLi uni 

I'juluni 



i\il!arinji 

^ktk'jmari 

' ralsarinji 


1 jaineniin 

'Ijnliua 

'rjuruliHU 



^^ako^naii 

'Fiiniini 

'rhun.^allLiin 



(’.X \X[1 

Tkii-.i 




, fits. 


01 ilh Cii, 

i 


2 

3 

J 

' I'iitji 


/ un /V* 

J . it'i 

J ur i\> i 

I'anaku 


[ ’iMlalsU 

1 ’ 1111^14 arinn 

'rianiiu akii 

1 Ijulanljiik. 

l 

Hiun^ailakii 

l\il aiinja 

Vakoma li 

1 Paliarinjri 


riamuraku 

Tjulanijuka I’lalaka 

j I’uni^arinji 

1 


\'akoii'jari 

Uanaku 

Tiumgallaku 



HiNGONGINA TRIJU: 


j 

Par, 



CJiiidtm, 

1 


2 ' 

3 

4 ; 

f1 ^tliuku 


Ltaraku 1 

U'Cmku 

i 

! 1 ia>akit 

Thama 


Tjurla ; 

Thungai i 

Tjimara 

Tjimita 


Thungalla \ 

Thalirri 

Tjambitjina 

Thalirri 


Tjimara i 

Tjimita 

' Tjiiila 

Thungari 


Tjambitjina j 

Thama 

i Tiumgalia 1 
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\V0U('.AI\ Trihe 


J\l ' . Nf 


L '/{{‘u’lrn. 


L lutn // 
I’ungnnniu 
liiliarinthii 


/•Vm’;?../ r’mru 

Ikamatu 

Tianier.nnrru lilaiiigii 


/ ! .7 

Kin^clu 
W an itiiu 




Kini^elu 

W’.irrithu 


llilianntlui 

Piinj^ai iiiui 


Ikainaiii ; 

I lanit'r.uhf’ui * 

1 


t In all but the last of the tribes \vho>c marria<j^c system 

is represented in the forc'^oinj^ tables the worncm of a sub* 
ancU\orac‘n class bear a different name from the invn. f'or example, 
Warramun^^a, Walpari, and W'lilmala tribes the men 
of one subclass arc called Thapamuye^a and the women r-if 
that subclass arc called Na])atumc^a ; the men of another 
subclass arc called Thanun^aiti and the women Napun^^erta ; 
the men of another subclass arc called d’hun^alla and the 
women Nungalla ; the men of another subclass arc called 
Thakomara and the women Nakomara ; the men of another 
subclass arc called Tjambin and the women Nambin. 
Generally, as in these examples, the feminine names arc 
clearly derivatives from the masculine ; but in some eases 
the two names appear to be distinct. For instance, in the 
Warrainunga, Walpari, and Wulmala tribes the men of one 
subclass arc called Tjupila and the women Naralu.’ The exist- 
ence of distinct names for the women of the subclasses adds 
considerably to the complexity of the nomenclature without 
modifying the system ; hence for the sake of simplicity and 
clearness I have omitted the feminine names from the tables. 
Names To the north of the Warramunga nation lies the Bin- 

exogamous* nation, of which the l^inbinga tribe may serve as a 

subclasses type. It.s social organisation resembles that of the Arunta 
Binbinga Warramunga nations. Like the Arunta, but unlike the 
nation, Warramunga, it has no names for its two classes (moieties), 
wii^thc whether it has lost them or has never had them. Its sub- 


J Northern Tribes^ pp. 100*102. 
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classes, with the rules of marriage and descent within tlicm, micsoi 
arc exhibited in the following table,’ which is arranged on 
the same princi[)Ies as the foregoing tables ; that is to sa}% dt ccm. 
parents and children are arranged in the same horizontal 
line, the children of men of column i and women of column 
2 being contained in column 3, while the children of men 
of column 2 and women of column 1 arc contained in 
column 4. h'or cxam[)le, a Tjuanaku man marries a 
Tjuriilum woman and their children are Tugarinji : a 
Tjurulum man marries a Tjuanaku woman and their children 
Tjaiiierum. And so with the re-t. 

'ini: l>i\i’.iN'G\ 'iRibi: 


I 


'I'luanaku 

I'aliannji 


)/ A/i' /.' 

1 juiuluni 
d'luinf^alUini 

'I j.tirK’iuiii 
\ <iLusa,u i 


J/r/ /;• ./ 
Tu^^ai iiiu 
I'ali.'ir.nji 

■Ijuuiaijuk.i 
'I jU.llRlkll 


/i/v. y J> 

'] j.iinc’i'Lini 

\ .iktaiiai 1 

d junJiuu 
Thun^ailuia 


In this tribe also tlie w’omen of each subclass have an.jurcjit 
name distinct from that of the men. Thus in one subclass 

Iht.* nn'u 

the men arc called raliarinji and the W’omen Taliarina ; in .uid uun.rn 
another the men are rungarinji and the w omen rungarina ; . 

in another the men are called Tjurulum and the women 
Nurulum ; in another the men are called Thungallum and the 
women Nungallum ; in another the men are called I'jamcrum 
and the women Niamerum ; and in another the men are called 
Yakomari and the women Yakomarina. In all these six cases 
the feminine names are clearly derived from, or at any rale 
akin to, the masculine names. Hut in the remaining two 
subclasses the masculine and feminine names appear to be 
quite distinct. For in one of these two subclasses the men 
are called Tjuanaku and the women Niriuma ; in the other 
the men are called Tjulantjuka and the women Nurlum.“ 

^ Northern 'J'rihes.^ p. lir. * T( uL 
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CHAV, 


Nanu> of 
the clai'Ses 
and sub- 
cUis-^es in 
tlie Mara 
and Aiuda 
tni>es, 

tOlJClhtT 

with the 
rules of 
niai 1 lage 
and 

descent 


To the north of the Binbinga nation lie tlic Mara and 
Anula tribes on the coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria. At 
first sii^ht these tribes, like the Southern Arunta, appear to 
be divided, not like the rest, into ci^ht, but only into four 
exogamoiis subclasses, since the}' have onl)’ names for four, 
not for ci^ht, of these subclasses. Ibit in practice, just as 
among the Southern Arunta, these four nominal subclasses 
arc split each into two, so that the total number of sub- 
classes is really eight, and the rules of marriage and descent 
arc just the same as in all the tribes from the Arunta 
northward. In the Mara tribe the f:)ur names of tlie sul)- 
classes are Murungun, ]\Tumbali, Purdal, and Kuial, c^f which 
the two former compose one class or moiety of the tribe 
and the two latter compose the other. The names of these 
two classes or moieties arc Urku and l"a, and the subclasses, 
arc arranged under them as follows : — ^ 

{ Murun'^un. ,, ( I'unUi!. 

[ Muinbali. f kuial. 

In the following tabic the rules of marriage and descent 
are exhibited on the principles adopted in the preceding 
tables, and for the sake of clearness the two actual sub- 
classes into which each nominal sul;class falls arc distin- 
guished by the letters a and Ik For example, a Murungun 
a man marries a Turdal a woman and tlic children arc 
Murungun ; a Turdal a man marries a Murungun tr woman 
and the children arc Purdal /k 

Mara Trii?e 


JKi'fi'fii,. 

j 

ChiiJteu, 


I 

2 

1 

3 

4 

Urku ; 

Ca \ 

L "rku 

Uu 

i Murungun a • 

Purdal a | 

Min ungun b 

Purdal b 

Mumbali a j 

Kuial a 

Mumbali b \ 

Kuial b 

i 

Mumbali d I 

Purdal b 

Mumbali a ; 

Purdal a 

' Murungun b < 

Kuial b 1 

i 

1 Murungun a > 

Kuial a 


^ Tribes, pp. 1 16 1 18 ^<7, * Northern 7'rt'lm, pp. J20, 124. 
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L.astly, in the Anula tribe the four nominal subclasses 
arc Awukaria, Roumburia, Urtalia, and Wialia, of which the 
two former compose one class or moiety of the tribe and the 
two latter compose the other. In this tribe no names for 
the two classes or moieties exist, whether it be tliat they 
liavc not >’ct been adopted or have been lost. The rules of 
marriage and dc.scent arc exhibited as before in the follow- 
ing table, ^ in which again for the sake of clearness the two 
actual subclasses into which each nominal subclass is 
divided arc distinguished b}^ the letters <7 and Ik 

T}IK Ax TLA 'I'RinK 


i\n cu* 


ChiHu 

fi. 

1 

- 

' 3 

4 

Moiay A 
Awuk.ina a 
Roinnhui ia ti 

ly. u fy /> 

V rtalia a 
\\'ia]ia a 

M.'iify A 
Awukaria b 
Kuimiburia h 

Mebiv n 
r rtalia 0 
Wialia b 

Kouinlnithi h 
Awukaria h 

r Italia b 
Wiaha b 

Koumbuiia a 
Awukaiia a 

Urtalia >7 
Wialia a 


Neither in the jMara nor in the Anula tribe are there 
distinct names for the men and women of a subclass. 

From the preceding survey it appears that in all the ai; ihe 
tribes from the Arunta at the centre of Australia to the 

liiv AruiUa 

Mara and Anula on the Gulf of Carpentaria the system of nonhw.uds 
marriage and descent is, under different names, one and tke 
same. Every tribe is divided into two exogamous classes organi'^a- 
or moieties and into eight actual exogamous subclasses ; 
and in every tribe descent, so far as the rules of marriage 
arc concerned, is in the male line, since a child always 
belongs to its father’s class or moiety, though never to his 
subclass. 

§ 5 . Ou the Exogamous Organisiition of Australian Tribes 

We have now briefly surveyed the marriage systems of 
the Australian tribes which occupy a vast area of territory 

- ^ Northern 'Tribes, pp. 118-120, 
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'I'lie gi t at 
ni.ijonty of 
Au^lr.iliau 
tribe-. ao‘ 
oi ganit's! 
in tuo, 
four, o? 
eiglit <‘\o- 
g.unous 

cl.isje'i. 


from the Urabunna near Lake Eyre in the south to the 
Anula and Mara on the Gulf of Carpentaria in the nortli. 
We have seen that the systems conform to one or other of 
two very different types, the Urabunna bein^;- divided into 
two cxoi^amous classes with female descent, while all the other 
tribes arc divided into eight exogamous classes (subclasses) 
with male descent. ]>efore wc proceed further with our 
survey of Australian totcmisni iind exogamy, it may be well 
to 2^uuse and consider generally these remarkable exogamous 
divisions in order if possible to form some idea of their 
origin and meaning. For such an idea, if we can attain to 
it, will be very useful in clarifying our conceptions of* the 
whole complex system, and so enabling us to fit tlie many 
details, which arc still to follow, into their proper places. 

Leaving out of sight, as we may conveniently do for 
the present, exceptional or abnormal tribes, the great 
majority of Australian tribes about whom wc possess 
accurate information are organised for purposes of mariiage 
on one of three patterns, which may be called respective!}" 
the two-class system, the four-class system, and the eight- 
ckiss system ; that is, they are divided into two, four, or 
eight exogamous classes or subc]as.ses, the members of each 
of which are bound to seek their husbands or wives in a 
class or subclass difYerent from their own. Thus far in our 
survey of the central tribes we have met with examples 
only of the two extremes of this series, namely, with the 
two - class system and the eight - class s}"stem. Some, 
indeed, of the tribes, as wc have seen, simulate the four- 
class system by having names for only four out of their 
eight subclasses. But for examples of a true four-class 
.system we must go to other parts of Australia. Thus in 
Eastern Australia the large group of tribes known as the 
Kamilaroi is organised in four exogamous subclasses, and so 
is another group of tribes of which the Kaiabara may be 
taken as typical ; but whereas descent in the Kamilaroi is 
maternal, descent in the Kaiabara is paternal.’ Inter- 
polating such four -class systems between the two-cla.ss 
system and the eight- class system we obtain a regular 
series into which every normally organised Australian tribe 
^ See below, pp, 396 442 jyy. 
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will be found to fall The systems increase in com- 
plexity as we pass from one end of the series to the other, 
beginning with the two-class system, w^hich is the simplest, 
and ending with the eight-class system, which is the most 
complex. 

In contemplating the series the first thing that strikes ihereguinr 
us is that the number of exogamous classes in a normal ^ 
Australian tribe is always either two or a multiple of two ; it twoormui- 
is never an odd number. This rai.ses a presumption that the 
organisation throughout is artificial and has been produced tiie 
by successive and deliberate dichotomies of a previously iu-tiiicuii 
undivided community, which was first divided into two, then 

• 11-1 • r tioiuil In 

in some cases by a second dichotomy into four, and lastly (5,der to 
in other cases by a third dichotomy into eight. For had 

, ° intention, 

the origin of these exogamous divisions within a tribe been \\e must 
accidental, it is very unlikely that their number in all 
normal tribes should be either two or a multiple of two, 
never an odd number nor an even number indivisible by 
two. But if for the sake of argument we may assume for 
a moment that the organisation of Australian tribes in 
exogamous classes has been purposeful, not fortuitous, we 
must ask, What was the purpose which these savages had 
in view when they thus subdivided themselves and thereby 
imposed, with each successive dichotomy, ever-increasing 
restrictions on the freedom of marriage? In order to 
discover the intention of the dichotomies the first step is to 
ascertain their effect ; for if they arc artificial, as they appear 
to be, they must have been devised to produce a certain 
effect, and if we can find out the effect which they do 
actually produce we may legitimately argue back from it 
to the intention of the founders. The argument, though 
legitimate, is not by itself conclusive, since in human affairs 
ft too often happens that the effects which an institution 
really brings about are by no means those which it was 
designed to accomplish. Still in such enquiries the dis- 
covery of effects is essential to the ascertainment of motives, 
and furnishes a valuable, though not infallible, clew to 
guide us to the object of our search. With this caution let 
us try to see what are the actual results of dividing a 
community into two, four, and eight exogamous classes 

VOL. I T 
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children. 
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marriage 
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but not all 
marriages 
of parents 
with 
children. 


of the Australian pattern with the concomitant rules of 
descent. 

If we may assume that in these successive subdivisions 
all the children of the same parents are arranged in the 
same exogamous class, then the effect of dividing a com- 
munity into two exogamous classes is to prevent brothers 
from marrying their sisters ; the effect of dividing a 
community into four exogamous classes, with the charac- 
teristic rule of descent, is to prevent parents from marrying 
their children ; and the effect of dividing a community into 
eight exogamous classes, with the characteristic rule of 
descent, is to prevent a man’s children from marrying his 
sister’s children, in other words, it is to prevent the marriage 
of some, though not all, of those whom we call first 
cousins. That these are the actual effects of the successive 
dichotomies will appear from the following explanations and 
examples. 

Let us begin with the simplest system of the series, that 
is, with the bisection of the community into two exogamous 
classes, which we will call A and B. On this system every 
member of the class A, whether male or female, is forbidden 
to marry a member of that class and is bound, if he or she 
marries at all, to marry only a member of the class B. 
Conversely every member of the class B, whether male or 
female, is forbidden to marry a member of that class and is 
bound, if he or she marries at all, to marry only a member 
of the class A. Further, so far as the organisation in 
classes is concerned, any member of the class A is free to 
marry any member of class B, and any member of class B 
is free to marry any member of class A. Hence if all the 
children of the same parents arc arranged, as we have 
assumed them to be, in the same exogamous class, it follows 
that under the two-class system no brother may marry his 
sister ; for if he is an A, his sisters are also As, and therefore 
forbidden to him ; and if he is a B, they are also Bs, and 
therefore forbidden to him ; since according to the funda- 
mental law of the community a married couple must always 
be composed of an A and a B, never of an A and an A, or 
of a B and a B. But what happens with regard to the 
children under this system? If maternal descent is the 
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rule, then the children of a male A and a female B are Bs, 
and the children of a male B and a female A are As. 
Conversely if paternal descent prevails, the children of a 
male A and a female B are As, and the children of a male 
B and a female A are Bs. Hence if any A may marry 
any B, it will follow that with maternal descent the two- 
class system permits a father to marry his daughter, and 
that with male descent it permits a mother to marry her 
son. For with maternal descent the daughter of a man A is 
a B and therefore marriageable to him ; and with paternal 
descent the son of a woman A is a B and therefore 
marriageable to her. On the other hand it is to be observed 
that the two-class system with paternal descent prevents a 
man from marrying his daughter, since she is of his own 
class ; and that the two-class system with maternal descent 
prevents a woman from marrying her son, since he is of her 
own class. Thus the two-class system with paternal or 
maternal descent prevents some, but not all, cases of marriage 
between a parent and a child. 

Let us next examine the four-class system with itsThedivi- 
charactcristic rule of descent. Under this system the two 
exogamous classes A and B are each subdivided into two gamous 
exogamous subclasses, which we will call respectively ^vitMhe 

and //, Under this system the rule of the two-class character- ^ 

system still prevails so far that an A must still marry a B, descent, 
but instead of being free to marry any B, his or her choice t>ars the 
is now restricted to one half of the Bs ; and conversely while bolh^oP 
a B is still bound to marry an A, his or her choice is now 

^ with sisters 

restricted to one half of the As. Thus A^z^ is bound to and of 
marry B^\ but is forbidden to marry B//'^ ; and Aa^ is bound 
to marry B/r, but is forbidden to marry B^\ Hence under children, 
the four-class system, just as under the two-<!ilass system, a 
brother cannot marry his sister, since if he, for example, is 
Aa}, she will be Aa^ also and therefore forbidden to him, 
because his wife must be B^\ But what happens with 
regard to the children ? Here we are brought face to face 
with a most remarkable difference between the two-class 
system and the four-class system. Whereas under the two- 
class system, children always belong to the class either of 
their father or of their mother, under the four-class system 
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children never belong to the subclass of their father or of 
their mother, but always to a subclass which differs both 
from the subclass of their father and from the subclass of 
their mother. P'rom this it at once follows that under the 
four-class system, contrary to what may happen under the 
two-class system, a father may never marry his daughter 
and a mother may never marry her son, whether descent be 
reckoned in the maternal or in the paternal line. T'or 
example, if maternal descent is the rule, then the children 
of a man and a woman arc that is, they belong 
to their mother’s class B but not to her subclass // ; hence 
the man Aa^ may not marry his daughter B//^, since she is 
not of the subclass from which alone he may take a wife. 
And the woman B/;^ may not marry her son B^^ because he 
is of her own class B. Conversely, if paternal descent is the 
rule, then the children of a man A^^ and a woman B//^ are 
that is, they belong to their father’s class A but not 
to his subclass ; hence the woman BZ>^ may not marry her 
son A(r^f since he is not of the subclass a\ in which alone 

she may find a husband. And the man Aa^ may not 

marry his daughter Aa^y because she is of his own class A. 
Thus, whether the rule of descent be maternal or paternal, 
the four -class system absolutely prevents the marriage 
of parents with children as well as of brothers with 

sisters. 

But the But let us carry the analysis a step lower down and ask, 

mTo^four How docs the four-class system affect the third generation ? 
exoganious docs it prevent the marriage of the children of a brother 
noTbar^the 'vith the children of his sister? The answer is that it docs 
marriage j^ot. Let US take a man A^^ and his sister, who is 

children ncccssarily also Aa^, and let us suppose that the rule of 
with his descent is maternal. Then the wife of the brother A^^ will 

children, be a woman B/;^ and the children will be B//^ : and the 
husband of the sister An^ will be B^^ and her children will 
be Aa^, Hence the children of the brother Aa^ will be 
marriageable with the children Aa^ of his sister A^\ because 
Aa^ and BP are intermarrying classes. Conversely, if the 
rule of descent is paternal, the children of the brother AP 
will be AP and the children of his sister AP will be B^^ ; 
hence the children Aa^ of the brother AP will be marriage- 
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able with the children of his sister for the same reason 
as before, because Aa^ and B/r are intermarrying classes* 

Thus whether the rule of descent be maternal or paternal, 
the four-class system presents no obstacle to the marriage of 
the children of a brother with the children of a sister. In 
other words, under the four-class system first cousins arc free 
to marry each other in the particular case in which they are 
children of a brother and a sister ; but they arc not free to 
many in the case in which they are children either of two 
brothers or of two sisters, since the children of two brothers 
or of two sisters necessarily belong to the same exagamous 
division and arc therefore forbidden to each other. 

Lastly, let us consider the eight-class system with its Tlie divi* 
characteristic rule of descent. An examination of it, as ex- "^xo- 
hibited in the preceding tables/ will easily satisfy us that it, gamous 
like the four-class system, prevents the marriage first of 
brothers with sisters, and, second, of parents with children ; mamago 
and if we trace its effect on the third generation we shall withs?sr!^is, 
see that it, unlike the four-class system, prevents the parents 
marriage of a man’s children with the children of his chikiicn, 
sister, and that too whether descent be reckoned in the 
maternal or the paternal line." Take, for example, the children 
Warramunga tribe, which has the eight-class system and 
male descent, and look at the table of marriage and descent, children, 
which for the convenience of the reader I will here 
repeat : — 


Parents. 

Children. | 

I 

2 

3 

4 1 

Utiiiiru 

Thapanunga 

Tjunguri 

Kingilli 

Tjupila 

Thungalla 

Ulunru 

Thapungarti 

Tjapeltjeri 

Kingilli 

Thakomara 

Tjanibin 

Tjapeltjeri 

Thapungarti 

1 Thakomara 
j Tjainbin 

1 

: Tjunguri 

; Thapanunga 

i 

( 

Tjupila 
j Thungalla 


^ See above, pp. 262 S(/^. and Gillen. See their Northern Tribes^ 

2 That the eight-class system pre- p. I17. The same observation had 

vents the marriage of a man’s children previously been made by Mr. E. Crawley 

with his sister’s children has already {The Mystic Rose^ London, 1902, p. 

been pointed out by Messrs. Spencer 473)* 
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The first two vertical columns represent the inter- 
marrying subclasses, the .second two represent the offspring 
of these marriages, column 3 containing the children of 
men i and women 2, and column 4 containing the children 
of men 2 and women r. For example, a Thapanunga man 
marries a Tjupila woman and their children arc Thapungarti: 
a Tjupila man marries a Thapanunga woman and their 
children are Thakomara. And similarly with the rest. 
Now in the first place it is clear from an inspection of the 
table that a man may not marry his sister ; for if he, for 
example, is a Thapanunga, his sister must be a Thapanunga 
too, and therefore forbidden to him, since his wife must be a 
Tjupila. In the second place it is clear that a man may not 
marry his daughter ; for if he, for example, is a Thapanunga, 
his daughter will be a Thapungarti, not a Tjupila, whom 
alone he may marry. Again, it is clear that a woman may 
not marry her son ; for if she is, for example, a Tjupila, her 
son will be a Thapungarti, and not a Thapanunga, whom 
alone she may marry. In the third place if by the help of 
the table we trace the descent to the third generation we shall 
find that a man’s children may not marry his sister’s children. 
Take, for example, a Thapanunga man and his si.ster, who 
must of course be a Thapanunga also. Then the wife of 
this Thapanunga man will be a Tjupila woman, and their 
children will be Thapungarti. The husband of Thapanunga’s 
sister will be a Tjupila man and their children will be 
Thakomara. Hence the Thapungarti children of the 
brother may not marry the Thakomara children of his 
sister, since the subclas^s Thapungarti and Thakomara are 
not marriageable with each other, Thapungarti marrying 
only with Tjambin, and Thakomara marrying only with 
Tjapeltjeri. 

In the Warramunga tribe, as indeed in all the eight- 
class tribes known to us, the rule of descent is paternal ; 
but with a rule of maternal descent the bars to marriage, 
whether of brothers with, sisters, or of parents with children, 
or of the children of a brother with the children of his sister, 
would under the eight-class system be just the same. 
With the foregoing explanations and the help of a table 
the reader could easily trace this out for himself. If, 
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for example, the Warramunga had maternal descent in- 
stead of paternal, it would be necessary to transpose 
columns 3 and 4 in the table ; for with maternal descent 
the children of Uluuru men would be Kingilli instead of 
Uluuru, and the children of Uluuru women would be 
Uluuru instead of Kingilli. In that case the children of 
a Thapanunga man would be Thakomara and the children 
of his Thapanunga sister would be Thapungarti ; therefore 
the children of this man and of his sister would still be 
prevented from marrying each other, since they would 
belong to subclasses (Thakomara and Thapungarti) which 
do not intermarry. 

To sum up. The effect of the two-class system is to bar The effect 
the marriage of brothers with sisters, but not in all cases 
the marriage of parents with children, nor the marriage subdivision 
of a man’s children with his sister’s children. The effect of 
the four-class system is to bar the marriage of brothers with the list of 
sisters and of parents with children in every case, but not degi^ees!^^^ ' 
the marriage of a man’s children with his sister’s children. 

The effect of the eight-class system is to bar the marriage 
of brothers with sisters, of parents with children, and of a 
man’s children with his sister’s children. The result of each 
successive dichotomy is thus to strike out another class of 
relations from the list of persons with whom marriage may 
be contracted : it is to add one more to the list of prohibited 
degrees. 

But is the effect which these successive segmentations The effect 
actually produce the effect which they were intended to ^ 

produce? I think we may safely oonclude that it is. For subdivisions 
the aborigines of Australia at the present day certainly produce is 
entertain a deep horror of incest, that is, of just those probably 
marriages which the exogamous segmentations of the which they 
community are fitted to preclude ; and down to recent 

, 1 11 1 . . tended to 

times they commonly punished all such incestuous inter- produce; 
course with death.^ It would therefore be perfectly natural 

^ marriages 

that their ancestors should have taken the most stringent which these 
measures to prevent the commission of what they, like their prevenrare^ 
descendants, probably regarded as a crime of the deepest just those 
dye and fraught with danger to society. Thus an adequate Australian 

* The evidence will be given below for the various tribes separately. aborigines 

abhor. 
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motive for the institution of their present marriage laws 
certainly exists among the Australian aborigines ; and as 
these laws, in their combined complexity and regularity, 
have all the appearance of being artificial, it is legitimate 
to infer that they were devised by the natives for the 
purpose of achieving the very results which they do 
effectively achieve. Those who arc best acquainted at 
first hand with the Australian savages believe them to be 
capable both of conceiving and of executing such social 
reforms as are implied in the institution of their present 
marriage system.^ We have no right to reject the deliberate 
opinion of the most competent authorities on such a point, 
especially when all the evidence at our disposal goes to 
confirm it. To dismiss as baseless an opinion so strongly 
supported is contrary to every sound principle of scientific 
research. It is to substitute the deductive for the inductive 
method ; for it sets aside the evidence of firstdiand observa- 
tion in favour of our own abstract notions of probability. 
We civilised men who know savages only at second hand 
through the reports of others are bound to accept the well- 
weighed testimony of accurate and trustworthy observers as 
to the facts of savage life, whether that testimony agrees 
with our prepossessions or not. If we accept some of their 
statements and reject others according to an arbitrary 
standard of our own, there is an end of scientific anthro- 
pology. We may then, if we please, erect a towering 
structure of hypothesis, which will perhaps hang together 
and look fair outwardly but is rotten inwardly, because 
the premises on which it rests are false. In the present case 
the only ground for denying that the elaborate marriage 
system of the Australian aborigines has been devised by 
them for the purpose which it actually serves appears to be 


1 A. W. Ilowitt, “ Notes on the 
Australian Class Systems, 

(he Anthropological Institute, xii. (1883) 
pp. 499 sqg. ; id,, “ Further Notes on 
the Australian Class Systems,” ibid, 
xviii. (1889) PP- 40 sq,, 66 ; id., “Aus- 
tralian Group - Relationships,” ibid. 
xxxvii. (1907) pp. 286 sq. ; id., Native 
Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 89 
sq., 140, 143 ; Spencer and (iillen, 


Native 7 'ribcs of Central Australia, pp. 
12-15, 69 ; id., Noi'thern Tribes of Cen- 
tral Australia, pp, 123 sq . ; id., “ Some 
Remarks on Totemism as applied lo 
the Australian Tribes,” of the 
Anthropoloj^ical Instil ulc, xxviii. (1899) 
p. 278 ; Baldwin Spencer, in Trans- 
actions of the Aiistralanan Associa-^ 
fion for the Advancement of Science, 
Dunedin, January 1904, pp. 419 sq. 
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a preconceived idea that these savages arc incapable of 
thinking out and putting in practice a series of checks 
and counter-checks on marriage so intricate that many 
civilised persons lack either the patience or the ability to 
understand them. Yet the institution which puzzles some 
European minds seems to create little or no difficulty for 
the intellect of the Australian savage. In his hands the 
complex and cumbrous machine works regularly and 
smoothly enough ; and this fact of itself should make us 
hesitate to affirm that he could not have invented an 
instrument which he uses so skilfully. 

The truth is that all attempts to trace the origin and it is futile 
growth of human institutions without the intervention of 
human intelligence and will are radically vicious and fore- ^^rowth of 
doomed to failure. It may seem to some to be scientific to 
treat savage man as a mere automaton, a shuttlecock of without 
nature, a hel])less creature of circumstances, and so to explain accoifnt"uie 
the evolution of primitive society, like the evolution of f.^nors of 
material bodies, by the play of physical forces alone. But 
a history of man so written is neither science nor history : 
it is a parody of both. For it ignores the prime factor customs 
of the movement, the mainspring of the whole machine, , 

11 • » • 1-r 1 • 1 1 1 • • llTipiCSS of 

and that is man s conscious life, his thoughts, his aspira- thought 
tions, his endeavours. In every age he has had these, 
and they, far more than anything else, have moulded clearly 
his institutions. External nature certainly acts on liim, 

but he reacts on it, and his history is the resultant of that than the 
action and reaction. To leave out of account either of these sy^JenTof 
mutually interdependent elements, the external and the Aus- 

internal, is to falsify history by presenting us with an aborigines, 

incomplete view of it ; but of the two the internal element 
is, it not the more influential, certainly the more obvious, 
the more open to our observation, and therefore the more 

important for the historian, who in his effort to refer the 

events of the human drama to their sources may more 
safely ignore the influence of climate and weather, of soil 
and water, of rivers and mountains, than the thoughts, the 
passions, the ambitions of the actors. We shall as little 
understand the growth of savage as of civilised institutions 
if we persist in shutting our eyes to the deliberate choice 
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which man, whether savage or civilised, has exercised in 
shaping them. It should always be borne in mind that the 
savage differs from his civilised brother rather in degree 
than in kind, rather in the point at which his development 
has been arrested or retarded than in the direction of the 
line which it has followed ; and if, as we know, the one has 
used his judgment and discretion in making his laws, we may 
be sure that the other has done so also. The kings and 
presidents, the senates and parliaments of civilisation have 
their parallels in the chiefs and headmen, the councils of 
elders and the tribal assemblies of savagery ; and the laws 
promulgated by the former have their counterpart in the 
customs initiated and enforced by the latter. Among 
savage customs there are few or none that bear the impress 
of thought and purpose stamped upon them so clearly as 
the complex yet regular marriage system of the Australian 
aborigines. We shall do well therefore to acquiesce in the 
opinion of the best observers, who ascribe the origin of that 
system to the prolonged reflection and deliberate intention 
of the natives themselves. 

But the But while there are strong grounds for thinking that 

the system of exogamy has been deliberately devised and 
complex instituted by the Australian aborigines for the purpose of 

four effecting just what it does effect, it would doubtless be a 

eight exo- mistake to suppose that its most complex form, the eight- 

ciaTserwas class System, was struck out at a single blow. All the 

not struck evidence and probability are in favour of the view that the 

out fit a ^ , 

blow ; it system originated in a simple bisection of the community 
ouf oUhe^ into two exogamous classes only ; that, when this was 
two-ciass found insufficient to bar marriages which the natives 
proc^s^of*^ regarded as objectionable, each of the two classes was 
bisection, again subdivided into two, making four exogamous classes 
repeated. ^ finally that, when four exogamous classes still 

proved inadequate for the purpose, each of them was again 
subdivided into two, making eight exogamous classes in 
all. Thus from a simple beginning the Australian aborigines 
appear to have advanced step by step to the complex 
system of eight exogamous classes, the process being one 
of successive bisections or dichotomies. The first bisection 
barred the marriage of brothers with sisters ; the second 
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bisection, combined with the characteristic rule of descent, 
which places the children in a different class both from 
the father and from the mother, barred the marriage of 
parents with children ; and the third bisection, combined 
with a rule of descent like the preceding, barred the 
marriage of a man’s children with his sister’s children, in 
other words, it prevented the marriage of some, but not 
all, of those whom we call first cousins. 

The reformers who devised and introduced these great 'I'lie syt .em 
social changes were probably, as we shall see later on,^ the 
council of old men, who in every Australian tribe exercise 
a preponderating influence over the community and appear 
to be able to carry through any measure on which they 
have privately agreed among themselves. When the system some one 
had once been adopted by a single local community, it 
might easily be copied by their neighbours and so might ftom which 
spread by peaceful transmission from tribe to tribe in ever 
widening circles, until it was embraced by practically the spread by 
whole aboriginal population of Australia. This supposition 
is in accord with what we know to be actually taking place mission 
at the present day among the Australian tribes. The names vafoie^of 
for four out of their eight subclasses have been adopted in Austiaim. 
recent times by the Arunta from their northern neighbours 
the Ilpirra, and they are gradually spreading southward ; 
in the year 1898 the names had not yet reached the 
southern part of the Arunta tribe.^^ Similarly dances or 
ceremonies and their accompanying songs are passed on 
from tribe to tribe ; and when, as often happens, the 
language of the tribe which has borrowed the ceremony 
differs from that of the tribe which invented it, the per- 
formers may and frequently do chant woids which arc 
totally unintelligible both to themselves and to their 
hearers. Indeed we are told that the ceremonial songs 
of these savages, like the religious litanies of some more 
advanced peoples, are generally couched in an unknown 
tongue.^ This wide diffusion of customs is greatly facilitated 

' See below, pp. 352 sqg. lajfd Aborigines (Brisbane and London, 

Native Tribes^ p, 72; Northern 1897), pp. 117 sq,\ Spencer and 
Tribes^ p. 20. Gillen, Native I'nbes of Central 

® W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies Australia, p. 281 note* ; id,, Northern 
among the North-west central Queens- Tribes of Central Australia, p. 20. 
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by the peaceful and friendly relations which generally 
prevail between neighbouring Australian tribes. The 
common assumption that savages live in a state of 
perpetual warfare with each other does not apply to the 
aborigines of Australia.^ 

Thus we may accept with some degree of confidence the 
hypothesis that the remarkable division of the Australian 
tribes into two, four, or eight exogamous classes, with corre- 
spondingly complicated rules of descent, has been brought 
about by a series of dichotomies purposely instituted for 
the sake of achieving those very results which in practice 
they achieve. The only alternative to this hypothesis would 
seem to be to suppose that these exogamous classes had 
arisen b}^ accretion rather than by subdivision, or, in other 
words, by the amalgamation of independent exogamous 
communities which retained their rule of exogamy after 
coalescing with each other. On this alternative theory the 
first observation that occurs is, Why were these federal 
communities so regularly either two in number or multiples 
of two I* Why not as often three, five, or seven as two, 
four, or eight ? The regular division of the normal 
Australian tribe into two, four, or eight exogamous classes 
is perfectly intelligible on the hypothesis that it was produced 
by dichotomy, single or repeated ; on the other hypothesis 
it remains obscure, if not inexplicable, for it is contrary to 
all probability that the communities which federated with 
each other should have regularly, if not invariably, been 
cither two in number or a multiple of two. 

But even if we grant the possibility that the Australian 
savage, inspired by a passion for even numbers, or rather for 
the number two and its multiples, should have resolutely 


^ Sjienrer and Clillen, Tribes of 

Cent> al Aust) aha^ p. 32; td.,^ Northern 
Tribes of Central Anstial/a^ p. 31, 
“The different local groups wdlhin the 
one tribe and ttie nieml)ers of con- 
tiguous tribes, where they are in 
contact, live for the most part in a 
state of mutual friendship. ... Of 
course there are exceptions to this, but, 
on the whole, it is strikingly tiue of 
the Australian savage. To judge from 
ordinal y accounts in popular works, 


one would imagine that the various 
tribes wcie in a stale of constant 
hostility. Nothing could be furthei 
fiom the truth." The authors aie 
careful to remind us that tins state- 
ment lefeis only to those central and 
northern tiibes with whom they came 
personally into contact. But as these 
tiibes have been perhaps less con- 
taminated than any others by European 
influence, their relations to each other 
may fairly be taken as typical. 
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spurned all overtures of union with bodies whose numbers, non, bow 
added up together, did not produce the requisite total, the 
hypothesis of amalgamation as opposed to subdivision is still mieof 
open to a very serious objection. For while we may without 
much difficulty conceive that communities, which in their ^ind eii’bt- 
independent state had been exogamous, should remain 
exogamous after they had united to form a confederacy, 
it is far more difficult to understand why in uniting they 
should have adopted the complicated rules of descent 
which characterise the four-class and eight-class organisa- 
tions of the Australian tribes. We can imagine that each 
community in the confederacy should continue as before to 
take its wives from another community, but why should 
the two intermarrying communities now cede their children 
to a third ? Why should the confederacy lay down a new 
rule that henceforth children should never belong as before 
to the community cither of their father or of their mother, 
but always to a communit}' different from them both ? On 
the theory of amalgamation what motive can be assigned 
for this rigid exclusion of all children from the com- 
munities of both their parents ? That exclusion is perfectly 
intelligible on the hypothesis that it was devised to prevent 
the marriage of parents with children, but it is difficult to 
see how it can be explained on any other. 

On the whole, then, we seem driven to the conclusion To tho view 
that the organisation of the normal Australian tribe in two, 
four, or eight exogamous classes has been produced by Ramsation 
deliberate and, where it has been repeated, successive Austi.Uian 
dichotomy of the tribe for the purpose of preventing those mbe was 
marriages of near kin which the aborigines regard with so much thr 

horror.^ But to this view a European reader may naturally niamageot 

1 This was tho conclusion which the possibility of intcnnarii.igc between 
that sober and cautious cntpiircr l)i. parents (own and tribal) aiul children. 

A. W. llowitt leached many yeais “ (3) The prohibition of the slightest 
ago. In a paper wdiicli was read inteicoursc between a woman and hci 
befoie the Anthiopological Institute of daughter's husband was a social enact 
(Jreat Britain on 12th December 1882 inent intended to foibid connections 
he thus summed up his views ; which the class rules wcie unable to 

“ (i) The primary division into two prevent, 
classes was intended to prevent bi other “{4) All these changes have been 
and sister marriage in the commune. due to an international refoimatoiy 

“(2) The secondary divisions into movement in tlie community itself.” 
subclasses were intended to prevent See A. W. llowitt, “Notes on tln^ 
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niarriajure of between large numbers of people who were not related to 
each other by blood at all. This objection reveals a lack of 
'rhis objcc - acquaintance with savage ideas of kinship, which differ very 
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widely from our own. The researches of the American 
ethnologist L. H. Morgan and others within the last fifty 
years have proved that like savages in many, if not all, 
parts of the world the Australian aborigines count kin 
according to what is called the classificatory system of 
^r/>ased*^^ relationship. The fundamental principle of that system is 
not on ties that kinship is reckoned between groups rather than between 
between individuals ; for example, under it a man gives the name 
indivuiuais, of father not to one individual man only but to a group of 
sockT iTien, any one of whom might, in accordance with the tribal 
relations custom, have been his father ; he gives the name of mother 
groups. not to one individual woman only but to a group of women, 
™nownTs whom might, in accordance with the tribal 

the ciassi- custom, have been his mother ; he gives the name of 
ficatory brother and sister, not only to the children of his father and 

System of 

Relation- mother, but to a group of men and women who arc the 
ship. offspring of all those women and men whom his father and 
mother might, in accord«ancc with the tribal custom, have 
married : he gives the name of wife not only to his actual 


Australian Class Sy-stems/’ye/z^vM/ of 
the Anthropological Institute^ xii. 
(1883) pp. 499-504. When Dr. 
Ilowitt wrote thus, the existence of 
tribes with an eight-class system was 
unknown, so nece.ssarily he could not 
take account of it. The rule that a 
man must avoid social, as well as 
sexual, intercourse with his motlicr-in- 
law is very widespread among the 
aborigine.s of Austialia. Examples of 
it will be found in the sequel. In 
the passage to which I have referred 
in tliis note Dr. Ilowitt points out 
that with a two - class system and 
maternal descent a man’s mother-in- 
law always belongs to the class of 
women who is marriageable to him, 
since she belongs to the same class 


as her daughter, liis wife, and Dr. 
Ilowitt suggests that the custom of 
avoidance between a man and his 
mother - in - law grew up in order 
to prevent that sexual intercourse 
between them wdiich the system could 
not bar. On the other hand, it is to 
be observed that the marriage of a 
man with his mother-in-law is barred 
by the two-class system wnth paternal 
descent and by the four-class system 
both with paternal and maternal 
descent. See further on this subject 
the observations of Mr. A. L. P. 
Cameron, “ Notes on some Tribes of 
New South Wales,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute^ xiv. {1885) 
P- 353 note 
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wife but to all the women whom the custom of the tribe 
would have allowed him to marry ; and he gives the name 
of sons and daughters not only to children whom he has 
himself begotten but also to all the children of those women 
whom he might have married but did not. Strange as this 
system of group relationship seems to us, it is actually 
prevalent at the present day over a great part, probably 
the greater part of the world ; and it is only explicable, 
as we shall see presently, on the hypothesis that it sprang 
from, and accurately represents, a system of group marriage, 
that is, a system in which a group of men enjoyed marital 
rights over a group of women, so that any man of the one 
group might call any woman of the other group his wife 
and treat her as such ; while every child born of such group 
marriages gave the name of father to every one of the 
whole group of men to which his actual father belonged, 
and the name of mother to every one of the whole group of 
women to which his actual mother belonged. Such titles 
would not by any means imply a belief that the speaker 
had been begcjtten by all the men of his father^s group or 
borne by all the women of his mother’s group. It would 
mean no more than that he stood in a similar social, not 
physical, relationship to all the men and women of these 
groups. It would mean that the duties which he owed to 
them and the rights which he claimed from them were the 
same in respect of every member of the group, and were 
neither greater nor less in respect of his physical father and 
mother than in respect of all the other men and women on 
whom he be.stowed the names of father and mother. In 
short, under this system paternity and maternity, brother- 
hood and sisterhood, sonship and daughtership designated 
social not consanguineous relationships, the tie of blood 
being either ignored or at all events cast into the back- 
ground by the greater importance of the tie which bound 
all the members of the groups together. It was, to all 
appearance, a period not of individualism but of social 
communism ; and when we remember how feeble each 
individual man is by comparison with the larger animals, 
we may be ready to admit that in his early struggles with 
them for the mastery a system which knit large groups of 
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men and women together by the closest ties was more 
favourable to progress than one which would have limited 
the family group to a single pair and their offspring. Then, 
perhaps even more than now, union was strength : disunion 
and dispersal would have exposed our ancestors to the risk 
of being exterminated piecemeal by their ferocious and 
individually far stronger adversaries, the large carnivorous 
animals. 

Now to revert to the exogamous classes of the Australian 
tribes. If we assume, as we have every right to do, that 
the founders of exogamy in Australia recognised the classi- 
ficatory system of relationship, and the classificatory system 
of relationship only, we shall at once perceive that what 
they intended to prevent was not merely the marriage of a 
man with his sister, his mother, or his daughter in the 
physical sense in which we use these terms ; their aim was 
to prevent his marriage with his sister, his mother, and his 
daughter in the classificatory sense of these terms ; that 
is, they intended to place bars to marriage not between 
individuals merely but between the whole groups of persons 
who designated their group not their individual relationships, 
their social not their consanguineous ties, by the names of 
father and mother, brother and sister, son and daughter. 
And in this intention the founders of exogamy succeeded 
perfectly. In the completcst form of the system, namely, 
the division of the community into eight exogamous 
classes, they barred the marriage of group brothers with 
group sisters, of group fathers with group daughters, of 
group mothers with group sons, and of the sons of group 
brothers with the daughters of group sisters. Thus the 
dichotomy of an Australian tribe in its completest form, 
namely in the eight-class organisation, was not a clumsy 
expedient which overshot its mark by separating from each 
other many persons whom the authors of it had no intention 
of separating ; it was a device admirably adapted to effect 
just what its inventors intended, neither more nor less. 
But this will be better understood by the reader on a closer 
acquaintance with the classificatory system of relationship, 
with which the exogamy of the Australian tribes is insepar- 
ably bound up. To that subject we now turn. 
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§ 6. The Classificatory System of Relationship in the 
Central and Northern Tribes 

In all the Australian tribes thus far passed in review 
there prevails what is known as the Classificatory System 
of Relationship ; in other words, the natives count kinship 
not between individuals merely, as we do, but between classes 
or groups, and the principle of classification, as we shall see 
presently, is not blood but marriage. After enumerating the 
classificatory terms of relationship in use among these tribes, 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen observe : ‘‘It will at once be 
seen that the one striking feature, common to the whole 
series, is that the terms used by the natives apply not to 
the individual but to the group of which the individual is a 
member. Whilst we are of course obliged to use our 
ordinary terms of relationship, such as father, mother, 
brother, wife, etc., it must always be remembered that this 
is merely a matter of convenience, and that, for example, the 
words oknia, which wc translate by father, or mia by mother, 
okilia by brother, and jmatua by wife, by no means what- 
ever connote the meaning of our English terms. Oknia — 
and the same applies precisely to all the terms — is not 
applied or regarded by an individual as in the least degree 
applicable to one man only ; it is simply the name of a 
group of individuals of which he is a member. Strictly 
speaking, in our sense of the word they have no individual 
terms of relationship, but every person has certain groups of 
men and women who stand in a definite relationship to him 
and he to them. ... It is absolutcl)^ essential in dealing with 
these people to lay aside all ideas of relationship as counted 
amongst ourselves. The savage Australian, it may indeed be 
said with truth, has no idea of relationships as we understand 
them. He does net, for example, discriminate between his 
actual father and mother and the men and women who 
belong to the group, each member of which might have 
lawfully been either his father or his mother, as the case 
may be. Any wrong done to his actual father or mother, 
or to his actual father-in-law or mother-in-law, counts for 
nothing whatever more than any wrong which he may have 
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done to any man or woman who is a member of a group 
of individuals, any one of whom might have been his 
father or mother, his father-in-law or mother-in-law/’ ^ 

The classificatory system of relationship is not limited to 
the central and northern tribes of Australia. It is shared 
by all the aborigines of Australia and, as the great American 
ethnologist, L. H. Morgan, was the first to prove, by many 
other races in many other parts of the world.'^ As the 
system, with differences of detail, is recognised certainly by 
many and probably by all totemic peoples the world over, 
and as we shall accordingly meet with it again and again in 
our survey of totemism, it is desirable to give at the outset 
some brief general explanations in regard to it, all the more 
so because the system differs fundamentally from ours, and 
serious confusion has been created through the failure of 
some enquirers to perceive the distinction. To put that 
distinction shortly : whereas our system of relationship is 
based on consanguinity, on the physical tie of a common 
blood, the classificatory system of relationship is based on 
marriage ; whereas with us the fundamental relation is that 
between parent and child, and all other relationships are 
deduced from it, under the classificatory system the funda- 
mental relation is that between husband and wife, and all 
other relationships arc deduced from it. With us the 
essential question is, Who is my father ? or. Who is my 
mother? but under the classificatory system the c.ssential 
question is, Whom may I marry ? Accordingly the classi- 
ficatory system classifies the whole community in classes or 
groups, the common bond between the members of each 
class or group being not one of blood but simply the similar 
relation of marriageability or non-marriageability in which 
they stand to each other and to the members of every other 
class or group in the community. Each class or group may, 
and commonly docs, include members who are related to 
each other by ties of blood ; but under the classificatory 
system such ties are accidental, not essential, they are not 

* Spencer and Gillen, Northefn Human Family^ forming vol. xvii. of 
Tyibes of Central Austi alia ^ pp. 95 ^q. Smithsonian tontribuiions toKnow- 

2 Lewis Jf. Moigan, Systims of (VVashinglon, 1871) ; zV/. 

Consangtnnity and Affinity of the Soiiety (London, 1877). 
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the ground on which the persons so related arc classed 
together in the same class or group. If the reader will 
steadily bear this simple principle in mind, he will escape 
some of the pitfalls which beset his path in treading the 
maze of the classificatory system. 

The able English anthropologist J. F. McLennan rightly McLennan 
denied that the classificatoiy terms of relationship which, 
for want of exact equivalents, we arc obliged to trans- ci.issifica- 
late as father,'^ mother,” “ son,” daughter,” “ brother,” 

‘‘ sister,” imply any blood relationship between the persons system of 
so designated. With perfect justice he declared that the gumny! 
classificatory term father” does not mean ‘‘the begetting 
father ” ; that the classificatory term “ mother ” docs not 
mean “the bearing mother”; that the classificatory terms 
“ son ” and “ daughter ” do not mean “ begotten by ” or 
“ born to ” ; and that the classificatory terms “ brother ” 
and “sister” do not imply connexion by descent from the 
same father and mother. In short McLennan denied that 
tlie classificatory system was a system of blood-tics at all ; ^ 
and if we restrict our view to the principles and origin of 
the system and leave out of account the ideas which have 
been afterwards imported into it, there can be little doubt 
that he was perfectly right in his denial. Further, McLennan 
correctly perceived that the corner-stone on whicli the whole 
classificatory .system rests is marriage, not consanguinity. 

He says : “ It cannot be doubted that the classificatoiy 
system in the Malayan form illustrates a very early social 
condition, of man. We must also believe, from its connecting 
itself with the family, that it had its origin in some early 
marriage - law. Indeed, an examination of the leading 
points of difference presented by the various forms of the 
classificatory .system leaves no doubt that the phenomena 
presented in all the forms are ultimately referable to the 
marriage law ; and that accordingly its origin must be 
so al.so.”“ 

Nevertheless, after having gone so far in the right 

direction as to see clearly what the classificatory system 

* 

^ J. l^ Me Lennan, Studies tn A ut lent ^ J. 1 " . McLennan, Siudu s in Am tent 

History^ New Edition (l.ondon, 18S6), Histoiy^ New Edition (London, 1886), 

p. 270. p. 277. 
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was not (namely a system of consanguinity), and to have 
had at least a glimpse of what it really is (namely a system 
of marriage), McLennan abruptly turned aside and declared 
it to be nothing more than a system of mutual salutations 
or modes of addressing persons in social intercourse.^ 

This proposed explanation of the classificatory terms 
is unhesitatingly rejected by writers who, like L. M. Morgan, 
and unlike J. F. McLennan, have had the great advantage 
of living on a footing of intimacy with savages whose 
whole social structure is built on the classificatory system. 
Thus, for example, the Rev. Lorimer Fison, who had 
experience of the classificatory system of relationship in 
Fiji as well as in Australia, writes as follows:^ “It has 
been asserted that the Classificatory System of Relation- 
ship is a mere ‘ system of addresses,' the ground for this 
assertion being that the members of certain tribes use the 
terms in addressing one another ; but this explanation of 
the system appears to me to be directly contradicted by the 
facts. In the first place there are many tribes who never so 
employ the terms ; in the second place, if they arc not terms 
of relationship, the millions of people who use them have 
no terms of relationship at all, for they have none other than 
these ; and, finally, it is impossible to suppose that the 
obligations and prohibitions conveyed by the terms could be 
conveyed by a mere system of addresses. Take for instance 
the tabu between the Fijian veinganeni? Any woman whom 
a Fijian calls his ngane is as strictly forbidden to him as our 
own sisters are to us ; her very touch brings pollution upon 
him, and if he took her to wife he would be regarded with 
abhorrence by all his tribe. Is it possible to believe that a 
mere term of address could bring a prohibition such as this ? 
No theories are needed to account for these classificatory 
terms ; they account for themselves, for they are the neces- 
sary outcome of the exogamous intermarrying divisions 
found in Australia and elsewhere ; and the fair inference 

^ J. F. McLennan, op, cif, pp. 273 3 Ngane is the term of relation 

277 sgq. between brother and sister. It means 

2 L, Fison, “The Classificatory ‘one who shuns the other,’ and thf 
System of Relationship,” Journal oj veinganeni are the non -marriageable 
the Anthropological Institute^ xxiv. persons ” (L. Fison, op, cit, p. ^60), 
(1895) PP« 369 
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is that, wherever we find the terms, these divisions are, 
or have been in the past*' Speaking of McLennan's 
attempt to treat the classificatory terms as pure modes 
of address, Messrs. Spencer and Gillen make the follow- 
ing weighty observations : — “ To those who have been 
amongst and watched the natives day after day, this 
explanation of the terms is utterly unsatisfactory. When, The ciassi- 
in various tribes, we find series of terms of relationship ferm^L- 
all dependent upon classificatory systems such as those press vari- 
now to be described, and referring entirely to a mutual of ^eMon- 
relationship such as would be brought about by their ship based 

, , . 7 1 primarily 

existence, we cannot do otherwise than come to the upon the 
conclusion that the terms do actually indicate various ^i^^stence 
degrees of relationship based primarily upon the exist- marrying 
cnce of intermarrying groups. When we find, for example, 
that amongst the Arunta natives a man calls a large 
number of men belonging to one particular group by the 
name oknia (a term which includes our relationship of 
father), that he calls all the wives of these men by the 
common name of inia (mother),^ and that he calls all 
their sons by the name of okilia (elder brother) or itia 
(younger brother), as the case may be, we can come to no 
other conclusion than that this is expressive of his recogni- 
tion' of what may be termed a group relationship. All the 
* fathers * are men who belong to the particular group to 
which his own actual father belongs ; all the ‘ mothers * 
belong to the same group as that to which his actual mother 
belongs, and all the ‘ brothers * belong to his own group. 

“ Whatever else they may be, the relationship terms are 
certainly not terms of address, the object of which is to pre- 
vent the native having to employ a personal name. In the 
Arunta tribe, for example, every man and woman has a 
personal name by which he or she is freely addressed by 
others — that is, by any, except a member of the opposite 
sex who stands in the relationship of mura to them, for 
such may only on very rare occasions speak to one another. 

When, as has happened time after time to us, a native 

^ “In using the English term we do the latter includes the relationship in- 
not mean to imply that it is the equiva- dicated by the English term.” 

Ifnt of the native term, but simply that 
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says, for example, ‘ That man is Oriaka (a personal name), 
he is my okilial and you cannot possibly tell without further 
inquiry whether he is the speaker's blood or tribal brother 
— that is, the son of his own father or of some man belong- 
ing to the same particular group as his father — then the 
idea that the term okilia is applied as a polite term of 
address, or in order to avoid the necessity of using a 
personal name, is at once seen to be untenable. 

“ It is, at all events, a remarkable fact that (apart from 
the organisation of other tribes, in res[)ect of which we are 
not competent to speak, but for which the same fact is 
vouched for by other observers) in all the tribes with which 
we are acquainted, all the terms coincide, without any 
exception, in the recognition of relationships, all of which 
are dependent upon the existence of a classificatory system, 
the fundamental idea of which is that the women of certain 
groups marry the men of others. Each tribe has one term 
applied indiscriminately by the man to the woman or w'omen 
whom he actually marries and to all the wometi whom he 
might lawfully marry — that is, who belong to the right 
group — one term to his actual mother and to all the women 
whom his father might lawfully have married ; one term 
to his actual brother and to all the sons of his father's 
brothers, and so on right through the whole system. To 
this it may be added that, if these be not terms of relation- 
ship, then the language of these tribes is absolutely devoid 
of any such." ’ 

I will now illustrate the classificatory terms of relation- 


1 Spencer and (iillen, Native Tribes 
of Central Australia, pp. 56-58. The 
writers add in a note : To this may 
be added, still further, the fact that 
there do exist ccitain terms applied 
by men to certain particular indi- 
viduals which are in the strict sense 
‘ terms of address.’ A man, for 
example, addresses particular men 
who took part in his initiation cere- 
monies by such terms as Tapunga, 
Urinthantima, etc,, which express no 
relationship, and the significance of 
which is entirely distinct from the true 
terms of relationship now dealt with.” 
The Todas of Southern India, who 


have the classificatory system ol re- 
lationship, emjiloy two well-marked 
sets of terms expiessing bonds ol kin- 
ship ; one set they use in speaking 
of relatives, the other in speaking to 
relatives. The terms of address some- 
times differ totally from the others. 
Thus a fathei is in, but he is addressed 
as aia ; the son of a father's sister or 
of a mother's brother is matihuni, but 
he is addressed as anna, egata, otrenda 
according to his age relatively to that 
of the speaker. See W. H. R. Rivers, 
The Todas (London, 1906), pp. 483 
sqq. 
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ship by examples drawn from the languages of the central I'Xampies 
and northern tribes of Australia. In doing so, for the sake 
of brevity and clearness, I shall confine myself to thctdiusoi 
cardinal terms without attempting to follow out the elaborate !,l^p\n\he 
system into all its ramifications. The cardinal terms, on tiassi- 
which the whole system hinges, are those which include, 
without being equivalent to, our terms father, mother, 
brother, sister, wife, husband, son, daughter. It will be 
enough, therefore, for our purpose to give examples of these 
classificatory terms in the vocabularies of the central and 
northern tribes. 

Thus in the Urabunna tribe’ a man applies the same Uiabiuma 
term 7iia to his father and to all his father's brothers, 
whether they are blood or tribal brotheis — that is, whether 
they are brothers of his father in our sense of the teim or 
merely men who belong to the same marriage group as his 
father. Hence it follows that every man gives the name of 
father not to one but to many men, any one of whom might, 
in accordance with the marriage laws of the tribe, have been 
his father. 

Again, in the Urabunna tribe a man applies the same Ui ibunna 
term laka to his mother and to his mother's elder sisters, 
whether they are blood or ti ibal sisters — that is, whether they 
are .“iisters of his mother in our sense of the term, or meiely 
women who belong to the same marriage group as his 
mother. Hence it follows that every man gives the name 
of mother not to one but to many women, any one of whom 
might, in accordance with the marriage laws of the tiibe, 
have been his mother. But it is to be observed that while 
the name for mother {Juka') includes also the elder sisters, 
whether blood or tribal, of the mother, it does not include 
her younger sisters, for whom there is a quite different 
name, viz. nmnuma} This difference of nomenclature 
suffices to prove that to the Urabunna mind the elder sisters 
of a mother stand to a man in a totally different relation 
from his mother’s younger sisters, since the names which 
denote them are absolutely distinct. The distinction 
suggests that while any of the elder sisters (whether blood 

^ For the Urabunna terms of relationship, see Native 7'fibes, pp. 66 sqq. 

2 Native TfiheSt p. 66. 
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or tribal) of his mother might have been his real mother, 
none of her younger sisters (whether blood or tribal) could 
have been so ; in other words, that among the women of 
the group into which a man may marry, only those on 
the senior side are eligible to him, while those on the 
junior side are forbidden. This agrees with the Urabunna 
rule that a man may marry only the daughters of his 
mother^s elder brothers or (what comes to the same thing) 
of his father’s elder sisters, not the daughters of his mother’s 
younger brothers or of his father’s younger sisters.^ In both 
cases we see that preference for seniority in a wife which, as 
has been suggested,^ may be based on an old rule that a 
man might only marry those women who had been 'initiated 
before him. 

Urabunna Again, an Urabunna man applies the same term nnthie 
eider^ elder brothers and to the sons of his father’s 

and^mer brothers, whether blood or tribal, and the same term 

kahta to his own cider sisters and to the daughters of his 
father’s elder brothers, whether blood or tribal.® Thus he 
applies the terms “ elder brother ” and “ elder sister ” to 
many mep and women whom we should regard either as 
cousins or in many cases as no relations at all. The reason 
for this extension of the terms “ brother ” and ** sister ” is 
found in the Urabunna marriage rule which includes all 
these persons in the group from which a man may not take 
a wife ; to him, therefore, all these men and women are 
brothers and sisters. But again, in relation to brothers and 
sisters, just as in relation to paternal aunts, the distinction 
of senior and junior is so important that totally different 
names are assigned to the two ; for whereas elder brothers 
and elder sisters, whether blood or tribal, are called nuthie 
Urabunna and kakua respectively, younger brothers and younger 
yowiger sisters are called kupuka, and this name {ktipukd) includes 
brother not only what we should call younger brothers and sisters, 
and sister. daughters of the father’s younger 

brothers, whether blood or tribal. Thus a man gives the 
names of “ younger brother ” and “ younger sister ” to many 
men and women whom we should regard either as cousins 

^ See above, pp. iTT sg, 2 Above, pp. 179 

® Native PHbes, p. 66. 
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or in many cases as no relations at all.^ The reason for 
this sharp distinction between elder and younger brothers 
and sisters may be, as Dr. Rivers has suggested,^ that the 
relation in which a man stands to those who have been 
initiated before him differs entirely from that in which he 
stands to those who have been initiated after him. 

Again, an Urabunna man applies the same term nupa Urabunna 
to his wife and to all the daughters of his father’s elder 
sisters and of his mother’s elder brothers,^ where, as usual, 
the terms brother and sister are employed in the classificatory 
sense to include both blood and tribal brotherhood and 
sisterhood. Thus a man gives the name of ‘‘ wife ” to many 
women who are not his wives. The reason for this wide 
extension of the term is to be found in the Urabunna 
marriage rule which assigns all these women to the par- 
ticular group from which alone a man may take a wife. 

Lastly, an Urabunna man applies the same term diaka Urabunna 
to his own children and to the children of his hi others, 
whether blood or tribal.^ Thus he gives the name my 
children ” to many children who are either his nephews and 
nieces or in many cases no relations to him at all. The 
reason for this wide extension of the term is supplied by the 
Urabunna marriage rule which assigns all brothers to one 
marriage group and all their wives to another, and treats all 
the children born of such marriages as if they were one 
family, the progeny of all the parents in common, without 
discriminating between the offspring of individual pairs. In 
short, this classificatory term, like all the preceding, is based 
on a theory of group marriage. 

When we pass from the Urabunna to the Arunta tribe Ciassifica- 
we find that, though the particular terms of relationship o^feiauon- 
differ, the classificatory principle on which they are based shipamong 
is the same. Thus, in the generation above his own, an 
Arunta man applies the same term oknia to his father 
and to his father’s brothers, whether blood or tribal ; and 
he applies the same term mia to his mother and to his 
mother’s sisters, whether blood or tribal. In his own 
generation he applies the same term okilia to his elder 

* Native Tribes^ p. 66. 

2 See above, pp. 179 sg. 


3 Native Tribes^ pp. 64, 66. 
^ Ibid, p. 66. 
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brothers and to the sons of his father's elder brothers, 
whether blood or tribal ; the same term itia or witia to 
his younger brothers and to the sons of his father's younger 
brothers, whether blood or tribal ; the same term ungaraitcha 
to his elder sisters and to the daughters of his father's 
elder brothers, whether blood or tribal ; the same term 
itia or qiiitia to his younger sisters and to the daughters 
of his father’s younger brothers, whether blood or tribal ; 
and the same term unawa to his wife and to the wives 
of his brothers, whether blood or tribal. In the genera- 
tion below his own he applies the same term allira to his 
children and to the children of his brothers, whether blood or 
tribal. But while he applies the same name {allira) to his 
own children and to the children of his brothers, he applies 
a quite different name {tanba) to the children of his sisters, 
whether blood or tribal.^ The reason for this marked dis- 
crimination which a man makes between the children of his 
brothers and the children of his sisters, all of whom we con- 
found under the common name of nephews and nieces, is as 
usual to be found in the marriage rules of the tribe ; for 
whereas the children of a man's brothers are the offspring 
of women whom he might have married, the children of his 
sisters are the offspring of vromen whom he is absolutely for- 
bidden to marry. Hence the two sets of children are placed 
in entirely different categories and distinguished by entirely 
different names. Lastly, an Arunta woman applies the 
same term unawa to her own husband and to the husbands 
of her sisters, whether blood or tribal,^ the reason being that 
her sisters' husbands all belong to the group from which 
alone she may receive a husband. 

With differences of vocabulary and slight variations of 
detail the classificatory terms of relationship are in use 
among all the other central and northern tribes of Australia. 
Thus in the Luritcha tribe, to the west of the Arunta, in 
the generation above his own a man applies the same term 
kartu to his father and to his father's brothers, blood and 
tribal ; and he applies the same term yaku to his mother 
and to his mother's sisters, blood and tribal In his own 
generation he applies the same term kurta to his elder 


^ Native Tribes^ p. 76. 


® Ibid, p. 77. 
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brothers and to the sons of his father’s elder brothers, blood 
and tribal ; the same term mirlunguna to his younger 
brothers and to the sons of his father’s younger brothers, 
blood and tribal ; the same term kaugaru to his elder sisters 
and to the daughters of his father’s elder brothers ; and 
the same term kuri to his wife and to his wife’s sisters, 
blood and tribal. In the generation below his own he 
applies the same term katha to his sons and to his brothers’ 
sons, blood and tribal ; and he applies the same term urntali 
to his daughters and to his brothers’ daughters, blood and 
tribal. But while a man applies the same term {katJui) to 
his own sons and to his brothers’ sons, he applies quite a 
different term {iikari) to his sisters* sons. The reason for 
the difference has already been given : his brothers’ children 
are the offspring of women whom he himself might have 
married, but his sisters’ children arc the offspring of women 
whom he is absolutely forbidden to marry ; hence the two 
sets of children arc placed in entirely different categories 
and distinguished by entirely different names. A wife applies 
the same term kuri to her own husband and to her husband’s 
brothers,' the reason being that her husband’s brothers all 
belong to the group from which alone she may receive a 
husband. 

In the Kaitish tribe, which lies further north than the cias,sifir.j 
Arunta, in the generation above his own a man applies tlie 
same term akaurli to his father and to his father’s brothers, tionsiup 
blood and tribal ; ~ and he applies the same term ariingwa to 
his mother and to his mother’s sisters, blood and tribal. In 
his own generation he applies the same term alkiriia to his 
elder brothers and to the sons of his father’s elder brothers ; 
the same term achirri to his younger brothers and to the 
sons of his father’s younger brothers ; and the same term 
arari to his elder sisters and to the daughters of his father’s 
elder brothers. In the generation below his own he applies 
the same term atumpirri to his own sons and daughters and 
to his brothers’ sons and daughters. A wife applies the same 

* Native Tribes^ pp. 77 sq, aiiili fnaianmga. Thus a father is 

disci iminated from his brothers. 

2 But he distinguishes his father’s Similar discriminations are made by 
elder brothers as akaurli auiaut'a, and other tribes further to the north. See 
hih father’s younger brothers as ak- below, pp. 302, 303. 
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term umbirniia to her husband and to her husband's brothers, 
blood and tribal.^ 

In the Warramunga tribe, immediately to the north of 
the Kaitish, in the generation above his own a man applies 
the same term gambatja to his father and to his father’s 
brothers, blood and tribal ; and he applies the same term 
kimiandi to his mother and to his mother’s sisters, blood 
and tribal. In his own generation he applies the same term 
p(ipati to his elder brothers and to the sons of his father’s 
elder brothers ; the same term kukaitja to his younger 
brothers and to the sons of his father’s younger brothers ; 
the same term kabalu to his elder sisters and to the daughters 
of his father’s elder brothers ; and the same term kaimiimga 
to his wife and to his wife’s sisters. In the generation below 
his own he applies the same term katakitji to his children 
and to the children of his brothers. But while he applies' 
the same term {katakitji) to his own children and to his 
brothers’ children, he applies quite a different term {kulu'kulii) 
to his sisters’ children. The reason for the difference has 
already been given. A wife applies the same term kulla-kulla 
to her husband and to her husband’s brothers.^ 

In the Worgaia tribe, to the east of the Warramunga, in 
the generation above his own a man applies the same term 
wakathiia to his father and to his father’s brothers. In 
his own generation he applies the same term lain to his 
elder brothers and to the sons of his father’s elder brothers ; 
the same term uranathii to his younger brothers and to the 
sons of his father’s younger brothers ; the same term lilikia 
to his elder sisters and to the daughters of his father’s elder 
brothers ; the same term uranii to his younger sisters and 
to the daughters of his father’s younger brothers ; and the 
same term mimkara to his wife and to his wife’s sisters. In 


1 Native Tribes, p. 79. The same 
term umbirmia is applied by a hus- 
band to his wife, and on analogy we 
should expect lo find it applied by him 
also to his wife’s sisters, but this is not 
mentioned by Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen. They say that umbirniia 
expresses the relationships of “hus- 
band, wife, husband’s brothers, blood 
and tribal, sister’s husband, wife’s 


brotheis, blood and tribal.” Here 
perhaps “ wife’s brothers” is a mistake 
for “wife’s sisters.” 

^ Northern Tribes^ pp. 78 sq, ; 
Native Tribes^ p. 80. The lists in 
these two passages differ slightly. I 
follow the list in Northern Tribes as 
the later and presumably the more 
correct. 
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the generation below his own he applies the same term 
ninenta to his own sons and to his brothers’ sons ; and the 
same term ninianu to his own daughters and to his brothers’ 
daughters. But while he applies the same terms {ninenUx 
and ninianu) to his own sons and daughters and to the sons 
and daughters of his brothers, he applies as usual a different 
term {nitharu) to the children of his sisters. A wife applies 
the same term illinathu to her husband and to her husband’s 
brothers.^ 


In the Umbaia tribe, to the north-east of the Warra- 
munga, in the generation above his own a man applies the 
same term ita to his father and to his father’s brothers ; 
and he applies the same term kutjina to his mother and to 
his mother’s sisters. In his own generation he applies the 
same term pappa to his elder brothers and to the sons of his 
father’s elder brothers ; the same term kakuhx to his younger 
brothers and to the sons of his father’s younger brothers ; 
and the same term karinnia to his wife and to his wife’s 
sisters. In the generation below his own he applies the 
same term tjatjilla to his own children and to the children 
of his brothers. But while he applies the same term 
{tjatjilla) to his own children and to his brothers’ children, 
he applies as usual quite a different term {kula) to his sisters’ 
childien. A wife applies the same term kari to her husband 
and to her husband’s brothers.^ 

In the Tjingilli tribe, to the north of the Warramunga, 
a man applies the same name kita to his father and 
to his father’s brothers ; the same term tkinkatini to his 
mother and to his mother’s sisters ; the same term kalini to 
his wife and to his wife’s sisters ; the same term pappa to his 
own children and to his brothers’ children ; the same term 
thamhiji to his own daughters and to his brothers’ daughters. 
A wife applies the same term nambia to her husband and 
to her husband’s brothers.^ 

In the Gnanji tribe still further to the north, in the 
generation above his own a man applies the same term 
iiipati to his father and to his father’s brothers ; and he 
applies the same term kutjina to his mother and to his 

^ Northern Tribes, pp. 80 iq. 

3 Ibtd, pp. 83 iq. 
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mother\s sisters. In his own generation he applies the same 
term pappaii to his elder brothers and to the sons of his 
father's elder brothers ; the same term kakula to his younger 
brothers and to the sons of his father’s younger brothers ; 
the same term pappana to his elder sisters and to the 
daughters of his father’s elder brothers ; the same term 
kakalliua to his younger sisters and to the daughters of 
his father’s younger brothers ; the same term karina to his 
wife and to his wife’s sisters. A wife applies the same term 
kari to her husband and to her husband's brothers.^ 

In the Binbinga tribe, still further north, near the coast 
of the Gulf of Carpentaria, a man calls his father kuni^ his 
father s elder brother kmii pnninjilhx, and his father’s younger 
brother kuni inopai. Here, accordingly, we see that a dis- 
tinction is drawn between the father and his brothers. But 
in the same tribe a man applies the same term kutjina to 
his mother and to his mother’s sisters ; the same term pappa 
to his elder brothers and to the sons of his father’s elder 
brothers ; the same term pappaia to his younger brothers and 
to the sons of his father’s younger brothers ; the same term 
kakarinnia to his elder sisters and to the daughters of his 
father’s elder brothers ; the same term tjnhifux to his younger 
sisters and to the daughters of his father’s younger brothers ; 
and the same term karma to his wife and to his wife’s 
sisters. A wife applies the same term kaii-kaii to her 
husband and to her husband’s brothers.^ 

In the Mara tribe, on the coast of the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, in the generation above his own a man applies the 
same term ualurii to his father and to his father’s brothers ; 
and he applies the same term katjm'i to his mother and 
to his mother’s sisters. In his own generation he applies 
the same term giiatmU to his elder brothers and to the 
sons of his father’s elder brothers ; the same term niriija 
to his younger brothers and to the sons of his father’s 
younger ^ brothers ; the same term gnarali to his elder sisters 
and to the daughters of his father’s elder brothers ; the 


* Northern TnbeSi pp. 84 sq, 

^ Ibid. pp. 8^ i>q, 

3 Messrs. Spencer and Gillen .say 


“ father’s elder brother's son ’* 
{Northern Tribes, p. 87). But here 
“elder” is obviously a mistake for 
“younger.” 
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same term gnanirritja to his younger sisters and to the 
daughters of his father’s younger brothers ; and the same 
term irrimakula to his wife and to his wife’s sisters. In 
the generation below his own he applies the same term 
nitjari to his sons and to his brothers* sons ; and the same 
term gnaiiati to his daughters and to his brothers’ daughters. 

A wife applies the same term irrimakula to her husband 
and to her husband’s brothers.^ 

Lastly, in the Anula tribe on the Gulf of Carpentaria a da&bifica 
man calls his father 7viuiati, but his father’s elder brother 
iviniati fjana??ia, and his father’s younger brother unniati tjonship 
tjanamaama. Here again, therefore, as among the Binbinga, 
the father is discriminated from his brothers. But in this 
tribe a man applies the same term parata to his mother and 
to his mother’s sisters ; the same term tjapapa to his elder 
brothers and to the sons of his father’s elder brothers ; the 
same term ivinaka to his younger brothers and to the sons 
of his father’s younger brothers ; the same term naijapapa 
to his elder sisters and to the daughters of his father’s elder 
sisters ; the same term ariutguta to his wife and to his wife’s 
sisters ; and the same term katja-katja to his own children 
and to his brothers’ childicn. But while he applies the same 
term {katja^katja) to his own children and to his brothers’ 
children, he applies as usual quite a different term {kurna- 
atniia) to his sisters’ children. A wife applies the same term 
arunguia to her husband and to her husband’s brothers.^ 

This survey of the cardinal terms of relationship in the ih(‘cUhsi- 
central and northern tiibes of Australia suffices to prove 
their classificatory nature. They arc terms which designate prebsgioup 
relationships between groups, not between individuals. Each sh,p,'°”nd 
individual is classed as the son or daughter of many fathers and originated 
of many mothers : he or she classes as brothers and sisters niafnage 
many men and women who on our .system are no relations 
at all to him or her : every man classes many women as his 
wives besides the one to whom he is actually married : every 
woman classes many men as her husbands besides tlte one to 
whom she is actually married : every man and every woman 
class as their children many boys and girls whom they 
neither begat nor bare. Thus the whole population is 

1 Northern Tribes, pp. 87 ^ /bid. pp. 88 sq. 
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distnbuted into groups, and the system of kinship consists 
of the lelations of these groups to each other The only 
reasonable and piobable explanation of such a system of 
group lelationships is that it originated in a system of group 
mariiagc, that is, in a state of society m which groups of 
men exercised maiital rights ovei groups of women, and the 
limitation of one w ife to one husband was unknown Such 
a system of group marriage would explain very simply why 
eveiy man gives the name of wife to a whole group of women, 
and every woman gives the name of husband to a whole 
group of men, with only one or even with none of whom he 
or she need have marital iclations , why evciy man and 
every woman apply the names of father and mother to whole 
group:^ of men and women of whom it is physically im- 
possible that moie than two individuals can be their paicnls, 
why every man and every woman apply the names of brother 
and sister to whole gtoups of men and women with whom 
they need not have a drop of blood in common , and why, 
finally, every man and eveiy woman claim as their sons and 
daughteis whole groups of men and women whom they neither 
begat nor bare In shoit, group marriage explains group 
lelationship, and it is hard to see what else can do so 

Apait fiom the leluctance which some people feel to 
admit that a large pait 01 the whole of mankind has passed 
thiough a stage of social evolution m which individual 
marriage was unknown, the only serious obstacle to thc^^ 
acceptance of this simple and adequate explanation of the 
classificatory system is the difficulty of understanding how a 
person should ever come to be treated as the child of many 
mothers This difficulty only exists so long as we confuse 
oui word “ mothei ” with the concsponding but by no means 
equivalent terms in the languages of savages who have the 
classificatory system We mean by mother ” a woman who 
has given birth to a child , the Australian savages mean by 
mother*’ a woman who stands in a certain social relation 
to a group of men and women, whethei she has given birth 
to any one of them or not She is mothei ” to that group 
even when she is an infant in arms A giown man has 
been seen playing with a small girl whom he called quite 
seriously and, according to his system of relationship, quite 
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rightly his “ mother.” ^ But he was not such a fool as to 
imagine that the child had given biith to him. He was 
merely using the tcim ‘‘mother” in the Australian, not 
the English, sense ; and if we will only clear our minds 
of the confusion cieated by the common verbal fallacy of 
employing the same word in two different senses, the 
imaginary difficulty about one man and many mothers will 
cease to block the stiaight road to the understanding of the 
classificatory system of relationship. It is not even nccessaiy 
to suppose that, as Dr. Rivers has suggested, “ the blood tie 
between a mother and her offspring ma}% under a system of 
group marriage, have been forgotten in latci life, so that 
adults would be as unccitain about their mothcis as they 
were about their fathers. The true relation between mother 
and child may always have been lemembeied, but it was an 
accident which did not in any \\^ay affect the mother’s place 
in the classificatory system ; for she was classed with a 
group of “ mothcis ” just as much before as after her child 
was bom Similaily a man is classed with a group of 
“ fathers ” when he is a toddling infant just as much as when 
he has begotten a laigc family. The classificatoiy system is 
based on the marital, not on the parental, relation. It is 
founded on the division of the community into two inter- 
marrying groups. From that simple and primary grouping 
all the other gioups and all the group relationships of the 
system appear to be derived. 

The view that the group relationships of the classificatory 
system originated in group marriage, primarily in the bisec- 
tion of a community into two exogamous halves, is shaied 
by some of the best authorities on the Australian aborigines. 


^ Nat lit p. 58. 1 he natives 

of the Gazelle Peninsula m New Britain 
have the classihcalory system of relation 
ship ; hence among them “ a child 
gives the name of mother not only to 
her who bore him, but also to all his 
maternal aunts A European not 
familial with these lelationships is sin 
prised when he hears a native boasting 
of having thice mothers. His con- 
fusion IS increased when the three 
alleged mothers stoutly assert 
‘ Amttal qa kava All three of us 
VOL. I 


boiehmi.’” bee P A. Kleintilsdicn, 
/>/t Knstenbeioohnu det Gazelhhalb- 
(Ililtiup bei Mimstei, piefacc 
dated Chiistmas 1906), p 190 E\en 
this claim of triple maternity must be 
interpreted according to the classihca 
tory ideas of motherhood 

- W TJ. R Rivers, “OntheOiigin 
of the Classificatory System of Relation- 
ships,” in AutJu opolo^u at Essay \ p}e- 
sented to Edivai d Bttt nttt lylot 
(Oxford, 1907), pp. 317 
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Thus Mr. Lorimer Fison says : “ It must, I think, be 
allowed that the classificatory terms point to group-marriage 
as well as to group-relationship, to a time when the vemda- 
volani groups were, so to speak, married to one another.” ’ 
Again, Dr. Ilowitt observes tliat “it is upon the division 
of the whole community into two exogamous inter- 
marrying classes that the whole social structure is built up ; 
and the various relationships which are brought about by 
those marriages are defined and described by the classifica- 
tory system.” ^ “ This fundamental law of communal division 
underlies and runs through all the more developed systems 
of four or eight subclasses, and even shows traces of its 
former existence in tribes in which the class system has 
become decadent, and the local organisation has taken place 
and assumed control of marriage. The division of the tribal 
community into two classes is the foundation on which the 
whole structure of society is built.” ^ And to the same effect 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen write that “the fundamental 
feature in the organisation of the Central Australian, as in 
that of other Australian tribes, is the division of the tribe 
into two exogamous intermarrying groups. These two 
divisions may become further broken up, but even when 
more than two are now present we can still recognise tlieir 
former existence. In consequence of, and intimately asso- 
ciated with, tliis division of the tribe, there has been developed 
a series of terms of relationship indicating the relative status 
of the various members of the tribe, and, of necessity, as the 
division becomes more complex so do the terms of relation- 
ship.” “ The conclusion to which we have come is that we 
do not see how the facts . . . can receive any satisfactory 
explanation exgept on the theory of the former existence of 
group marriage, and further, that this has of necessity given 


^ T.orimcr Kison, “The Classifica- 
tory System of Relationship,” 
of the Anthropoloi^ical Imtitute^ xxiv. 
(1895) p. 368. The 7 >eindavolani 
groups are the persons who in the 
Fijian system of relationship arc mar- 
riageable with each other. They con- 
sist of such first cousins as are the 
children of a brother and of a sister 
respectively. These are the only 


persons who on the hljian system should 
marry each other ; other first cousins, 
namely the children of two brothers or 
of two sisters, are not marriageable 
with each other. See L. Fison, op, cit, 
pp. 360 sq. 

^ A, W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East AmtratiiZj p. 157. 

3 A. W. Ilowitt, op. at. p. 174. 

^ Native Tribes ^ p. 55. 
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rise to the terms of relationship used by the Australian 
natives/’ ^ And after completing their second great explora- 
tion they wrote : “ We are, after a further study of these 
tribes, more than ever convinced that amongst them group 
marriage preceded the modified form of individual marriage 
which is now the rule amongst the majority, though in all 
of the latter we find customs which can only be satisfactorily 
explained on the supposition that they are surviving relics of 
a time when group marriage was universally in vogue 
amongst all of the tribes.” 

A similar conclusion is reached by Dr. Rivers, who has Dr. Rivers 
investigated the classificatory system in many different com- ^^issiLa- 
munitics, none of them Australian. He says : “ The classi- tory system 
ficatory .system in one form or another is spread so widely 
over the world as to make it probable that it has had its 
origin in some universal, or almost universal, stage of social 
development, and I have attempted to indicate that the kind 
of society which most readily accounts for its chief features 
is one characterized by a form of marriage in which definite 
groups of men arc the husbands of definite groups of 
women.” ^ Further, Dr. Rivers is probably right in holding The 
that “ the classificatory system was in its origin expressive 
entirely of status. The terms would stand for certain rcia- uMy at 
tions within the group to which only the vaguest ideas of 
consanguinity need have been attached.”^ If this view of statusoniy. 
the classificatory terms of relationship as originally expres- saiiginmtv, 
sive of status rather than of kinship be borne in mind, it is 
obvious that the imaginary difficulties about the multiplica- 
tion of fathers and mothers for each individual fall away of 
themselves. As I have already pointed out,^ the Australian 
terms which answer to our “ father ” and “ mother ” do not 
necessarily imply either paternity or maternity in our sense 
of the terms. 

But although it is probable that in their origin the But thougii 
classificatory terms of relationship denoted status merely 

^ ^ ^ fiCtilorv 

and not tics of blood, and although in Australia, for example > term'' mny 

^ Native Tf'ihes^ p. 59. presented to Edward Burnett 7 'ylor 

2 Northern Tribes^ p. 95. (Oxford, 1907), p. 323. 

^ W. H. R. Rivers, “ On the Origin ^ W. H. R. Rivers, op. eit. pp. 
of the Classificatory System of Rcla- 321 sq. 

tionship,” in Anthropological Essays ^ Above, pp. 286 sq.^ 304 sq. 
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at the present day small children may still be spoken of as 
‘‘ fathers and “ mothers ” in this sense, it is certain that the 
classificatory terms are now also used to express ideas of 
consanguinity and affinity by those who employ them ; 
indeed the people have no other words to convey these 
ideas. And as time goes on the tendency would seem to 
be to use these terms more and more to denote consan- 
guinity or affinity and less and less to denote status. At 
least such a tendency has been remarked by Dr. Rivers in 
three separate communities which possess the classificatory 
system. He says : There is not the slightest doubt that 
at the present time the system is an expression of consan- 
guinity and affinity to those who use it. I have now 
investigated the classificatory system in three communities,^ 
and in all three it is perfectly clear that distinct ideas of 
consanguinity and affinity are associated with the terms. 
The correct use of the terms was over and over again 
justified by reference to actual blood or marriage ties trace- 
able in the genealogical records preserved by the people, 
though in other cases in which the terms were used they 
denoted merely membership of the same social group and 
could not be justified by distinct ties of blood or marriage 
relationship. There is in these three peoples definite evidence 
of the double nature of the classificatory system as an expres- 
sion of status and of consanguinity, and there are definite 
indications of a mode of evolution of the systems by which 
they are coming to express status less and ties of consan- 
guinity and affinity more.’' ^ 

In Australia we are not left merely to infer the former 
prevalence of group marriage from the group relationships 
of the classificatory system, for a form of group marriage 
persists to the present time in certain of the central tribes, 
particularly in the Urabunna and in the Dieri, whose social 
organisation, as we shall see later on, closely resembles that 
of the Urabunna. In the Urabunna tribe, as in all the 
tribes with which we are dealing, certain groups of men and 

1 “Mabuiagand Murray Islands in of the Classificatory System of Rela- 

Torres Straits, and the Todas in India.” tionships,” in Anihrof'ological Essays 
Dr. Rivers has since studied the system presented to Edward Burnett Tylor 
in other communities. (Oxford, 1907), p. 322. 

2 W. H. R. Rivers, “On the Origin 
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women are by birth nupa or marriageable to each other. 

On this subject Messrs. Spencer and Gillen write as follows ; 

“ Every man has one or more of these nupa women who are 
especially attached to him and live with him in his own 
camp, but there is no such thing as one man having the 
exclusive right to one woman ; the elder brothers or nuthi 
of the woman, who decide the matter, will give one man a 
preferential right, but at the same time they will give other 
men of the same group to which he belongs — that is, men 
who stand in the same relationship to the woman as he does 
— a secondary right, and such nupa women to whom a man 
has the legal right of access are spoken of as his piraungaru, 

A woman may be pirau}i^<^ani to a number of men and, as 
a general rule, men and women who are piratuigaru to one 
another are to be found living together in groups. As we Group 
have said before, ‘ individual marriage does not exist either 
in name or in practice amongst the Urabunna tribe.^ In Urabunnn. 
this tribe we have : 

“ (t) a group of men all of whom belong to one moiety 
of the tribe and arc regarded as the nupas, or possible 
husbands, of a group of women who belong to the other 
moiety of the tribe. 

^‘(2) One or more women specially allotted to one 
particular man, each standing in the relationship of nupa 
to the other, but no man having exclusive right to any one 
woman — only a preferential right. 

“(3) A group of men who stand in the relationship of 
piraungaru to a group of w^omen, selected from amongst 
those to whom they are nupa. In other words, a group of 
women of one designation have, normally and actually, 
marital relations with a group of men of another designa- 
tion,” ^ or, as the same writers elsewhere put it, “ a group of 
women of a certain designation are actually the wives of a 
group of men of another designation.” 

And since in this tribe groups of women are thus common I'he 
to groups of men, it naturally follows that the children born 
of such unions are also common to the groups. All the group 
children born of women whom a man might marry, whether 

I »r » ^ r common to 

Northern Iribes^ pp. 72 sq, Com])are Native 'J'uOe^t pp. 61-64. the groups, 

2 Native 7 vibes, p. 64. 
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he has marital relations with them or not, call him “ father ” 
{fiia) and he calls them “ children ” {biaka). Whilst naturally 
there is a closer tie between a man and the children of the 
women who habitually live in camp with him, still there is 
no name to distinguish between the children of his own 
wives and those of women whom he might marry but with 
whom he has no sexual relations. All children of the men 
who arc at the same level in the generation and belong to 
the same class and totem arc regarded as the common 
children of these men, and similarly the men arc regarded 
collectively by the children as their fathers.^ 

With respect to this existing custom of group marriage 
among the Urabunna it is observed b}^ Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen that “ there is no evidence of any kind to show that the 
practice in the Dieri and Urabunna tribes is an abnormal 
development. The organisation of these tribes, amongst 
whom the two exogamous intermarrying groups still persist 
— groups which in other tribes of the central area have been 
split into four or eight — indicates their retention of ancient 
customs which have become modified in tribes such as the 
Arunta and Warramunga, though amongst them we find 
traces of customs pointing back to conditions such as still 
persist amongst the Urabunna. If they were abnormal 
developments, then there could not po.ssibly be found the 
remarkable but very instructive gradation from the system of 
individual marriage as developed amongst many Australian 
tribes and the undoubted exercise of group marital relations 
which is found in the Dieri and the Urabunna. 

In regard to marital relations it may be said that the 
Central Australian native has certain women, members of a 
particular group, with whom it is lawful for him and for 
other men also to have such relations. In the tribes with 
the simplest and undoubtedly the most primitive organisa- 
tion these women are many in number. They all belong to 
a certain group, and, in the Urabunna tribe, for example, 
a group of men actually docs have, continually and as a 
normal condition, marital relations with a group of women. 
This state of affairs has nothing whatever to do with poly- 
gamy any more than it has with polyandry. It is simply a 

^ Native Tribes^ ])p. 63 sq. 
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question of a group of men and a group of women who may 
lawfully have what we call marital relations. There is ('.loup 
nothing whatever abnormal about it, and in all probability 
this system of what has been called group marriage, serving fU>n(‘ 
as it does to bind more or less closely together groups of 
individuals who are mutually interested in one another's pioi?r(.sb 
welfare, has been one of the most powerful agents in the 
early stages of the upward development of the human 
race.” ’ 

Even those central and northern tribes of Australia r.Ncn m 
which no longer practise this form of group marriage observe 
certain customs which seem to be relics or survivals of no 
group marriage, or rather of a sexual communism which v 

must have far transgressed the limits now imposed on thc^‘»Tiioi 
intercourse of the sexes by the existing exogamoiis divisions, nirnu£>f 
the classes and subclasses. For among all these tribes at 

- .1-11 1 customs 

marriage before a w^oman is handed over to one man to be winch seim 
his wife she is obliged to have intercourse not merely with 
those men of her husband’s group wdio might lawfully be i^ionp 
her husbands, but also with men of other groups with 
whom at other times she is strictly forbidden to cohabit. wuUi 
In most of the tribes even a woman's tribal brothers have 
access to her on this occasion, though at any other time 
such a union with tribal brothers would be regarded as 

incest and punished with death. The extraordinary rights 
thus regularly accorded to men over every woman just 
before her marriage cannot be explained as a mere orgy of 
unbridled lust ; for they are not granted to every male 

without distinction, but only to those who stand to the 
woman in certain well-defined relation shifis ; and further, 
the whole proceedings arc strictly regulated by custom, for 
the men have access to the woman in a prescribed order 
according to the precise position which they occupy towards 
her in the tribal system, so that the men who at other 
times would be wholly tabooed to her come first and the 
men who might lawfully be her husbands come last.*^ 

For example, in the Kaitish tribe men of the following 
relationships have access to a woman just before her 

^ Northern pp. 73 sq. note 107, iio ; Northein l'?rbes^ 

2 Native 'Tribci, pp. 92, 96, 102 pp. 1 33, 136. 
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marriage in the following order : Ip7m4nna^ that is, men of 
the same moiety (class) of the tribe as her own ; mothers^ 
brothers’ sons ; tribal elder and younger brothers ; and 
lastly, men whom she might lawfully marry, but who have 
no right to her when once she becomes the wife and the 
property of a member of the group to which they belong. 
If the woman happens to be, say, of the Panunga subclass, 
then the men who have access to her on this occasion 
belong to the four subclasses Ungalla, Uknaria, Purula, and 
Panunga, but men of the other four subclasses Bukhara, 
Appungerta, Kumara, and Umbitchana are excluded.^ Thus 
two of the subclasses which are granted the privilege, namely, 
Panunga and Uknaria, belong to the woman’s own moiety or 
class, from which at ordinary times she is strictly debarred 
by the rule of exogamy. Yet even on this occasion liberty 
does not degenerate into unregulated licence, since four out 
of the eight subclasses arc excluded from the privilege. 

In all the other central and northern tribes the customs 
at marriage are similar, though the men who arc accorded 
the privilege vary from tribe to tribe. But in all cases the 
striking feature is that, for the time being, the existence of 
what can only be described as partial promiscuity can clearly 
be seen. By this we do not mean that marital rights are 
allowed to any man, but that for a time such rights arc 
allowed to individuals to whom at other times the woman is 
ekirinja^ or forbidden.” ^ “ In every tribe, without exception, 
men have intercourse with her who belong to the same group 
as her husband — that is, are lawfully her husbands, and in 
various tribes others who stand to her in one or other of the 
following relationships also have access : — father’s sister’s 
sons, mother’s brother’s sons, mother’s brother, mother’s 
mother’s brother, elder and younger brothers, but not in 
blood, father’s father, husband’s father. To all of these, 
except on rare occasions, and to some of them always after- 
wards, she is strictly tabooed. In fact intercourse with any 
of them, except on such rare occasions, would be imme- 
diately followed by punishment, and in the case of certain, 
such as tribal brothers, by death.” ® 

1 Native Tribes ^ p. 96. 2 pp^ ^ 

•** Northern Tribes^ p. 136. 
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I fully agree with Messrs. Spencer and Gillen that these Such 
customs are best explained “ as lingering relies of a former 
stage passed through in the development of the present appeal to 
social organisation of the various tribes in which they are^ifomier 
found.” ^ ** They indicate the temporary recognition of certain 

... 1.1 . 1 • 1 . . 1 r 1 SCMuUom- 

general rights which existed in the time prior to that of the munisrn 
form of group marriage of which we have such clear traces 
yet lingering amongst the tribes. We do not mean that 
they afford direct evidence of the former existence of actual 
promiscuity, but they do afford evidence leading in that 
direction, and they certainly point back to a time when 
there existed wider marital relations than obtain at the 
present day — wider, in fact, than those which are shown in 
the form of group marriage from which the present system 
is derived. On no other hypothesis yet advanced do the 
customs connected with marriage, which arc so consistent in 
their general nature and leading features from tribe to tribe, 
appear to us to be capable of satisfactory explanation.” 

1 Nativt Tnbts^ p. 96. 


- Ibid, p. III. 
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TOTEMISM JK SOUTH-EASTERN AUSTRALIA 

§ I. Physical Geography of South-Eastern Australia 
in Relation to Aboriginal Society 

We have seen that the central and northern tribes of 
Australia present, first, a practically continuous gradation 
in their totemic system as we proceed northwards from the 
centre to the sea, and, second, a nearly complete uniformity 
in their social organisation, that is, in their exogamous rules, 
over the whole of the same wide area. It is otherwise with 
the tribes of South-Eastern Australia, which are, or rather 
were, as heterogeneous in their totemic and social systems as 
the others are on the whole homogeneous. The contrast in 
these respects between the two sets of tribes is probably to be 
explained in large measure by the different physical configura- 
tion of the countries which they occupy. The uniformity of 
the barren steppes and monotonous plains of Central and 
Northern Australia presents few obstacles to the intercourse 
of the tribes, for it is only at rare intervals that the scattered 
inhabitants of the wilds are parted from each other by a 
line of rugged mountains, itself cleft by deep gorges which 
serve as highways between one side and the other of these 
desolate and stony ranges. The ease of communication 
between the tribes has naturally facilitated the transmission 
of customs and ideas from one to the other ; hence we can 
understand the remarkable uniformity of some institutions 
and the hardly less remarkable gradation of others over the 
whole of the central and northern region. On the other 
hand in South-Eastern Australia the dislocation of custom 
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between neighbouring tribes is often a natural consequence 
of the physical barriers which divide them. For in this 
part of the continent great rivers, broad lakes, thick 
forests, and lofty mountains break up the face of nature, 
and so render communication between the savages in 
many contiguous districts at once arduous and infre- 
quent. Thus cut off from others by difficult or im- 
passable obstacles, each community has been left free to 
develop its institutions in its own way, and we need not 
wonder that as a result of such seclusion the lines of 
development should have diverged somewhat widely from 
each other. 

But the greater natural diversity of South- Eastern The differ- 
Australia, compared with the dreary monotony of Central and 
and Northern Australia, has fostered the divergence or fertility 
dislocation of custom in another way than by severing the 
tribes from their neighbours. The differences of physical 
features and of geographical situation arc inevitably attended j^istcm 
by differences of climate, and these again by differences in 
the supply of water, of game, of fish, of edible plants and Aiustraba. 
fruits, in short, of all the necessities and conveniences of 
life. From the high Australian Alps of Eastern Victoria 
and New South Wales, where in winter the tree-ferns lie 
buried in snow for months together, where traffic at such 
times is only possible on Norwegian snow shoes, ^ and where, 
as in the snowfields of Switzerland, the gentian breaks 
the dazzling veil of white with its blue blossoms,'*^ the 
traveller may pass by almost insensible gradations from one 
, extremity of climate and scenery to another. Through 
dense forests, where the trees in the ravines arc the most 
gigantic yet seen on earth, he descends to valleys where 
rivers tumble in graceful cascades or wind between lofty 
cliffs and hanging woods, rank with creepers, ferns, and 
vines. In some of these stately forests the flame-tree with 
its great bunches of red flowers grows in such luxuriance as 
to wrap the side of a mountain in a crimson pall that may 

^ J. W. Gregory, Attsfra/asia, i. A. R. Wallace, op. at. pp. 49 

(London, 1907) p. 195 (in Sta?jfo?'<f r s</.^ 274 sqi/. Many of these trees are 
Compendiutn of Geography and I'ravel). over 400 feet in height; one fallen 

^ A. R. Wallace, Australasia^ i. giant lias been found to measure 480 

(London, 1893) P- 54 - feet. 
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be seen for miles out at sea." With its grand mountains, 
beautiful watei falls, numerous lakes, rich soil, luxuiiant 
vegetation, and agreeable climate Victoiia is the most 
favoured part of the continent and well deserves its old 
name of Australia Felix ^ 

Yet in its noith-westein poition, the Wimmeia District 
as it is called, the teiritory of Victoiia merges into those 
boundless flats which characterise the inteiior of Austialia 
Here for miles and miles the eye may lange over level 
plains, whcie the loads run in perfectly stiaight lines and 
the paddock fences aie arranged vith the legulaiity of a 
chess-board, where only a few gum-trees dotted here and 
there along the cieeks break the weaiy monotony of the 
vast expanse which stretches aw^ay till it meets the sky-line 
on the noith or is bounded on the south by the blue peaks 
of Mount Korong faintly descried in the far distance ^ It is 
here, too, that our imaginaiy tiavcllei who has descended 
from the snowy heights of the Austialian Alps will first 
meet with what is called the mallee sciub, which co\eis 
great areas in the interior of Australia This is a dense 
shrubbery or thicket of a dwaif species of eucalyptus to 
which the natives gi\e the name of mallee. It resembles a 
bushy willow or osier; the stems grow to a height of 
fourteen feet without a branch, and are set as thick in the 
yellow sandy soil as reeds in a jungle, so that a road cut 
through the scrub resembles a deep trench enclosed by high 
banks. The aspect of country covered with such sciub is 
veiy gloomy. Fiom any eminence you can perceive nothing 
on earth but a sea of sombre brown bushes stretching as far 
as the eye can reach, above which a solitary tree rising at 
lare intervals seems only to deepen the melancholy of the 
scene, especially on a dull day when a grey clouded sky 
broods over the mournful silence of the landscape. Even 
sunshine hardly cheeis the prospect, for if it lightens 
a little the sad colouring of the endless shrubbery, it 
at the same time extends the view of it further and 

^ A. R. Wallace, op nt. pp. «;3, Victoria, see J. W. Gregory, Austral- 
215, 269, 272. Compare J \V. 1. pp. 407 ujq, 

(>regory, Austialasia^ 1. 153. * A. R. Wallace, AusUalasta^ i. 

^ A. R. Wallace, op, at, pp. 26$, pp. 267 sq, ; J. W. Giegory, AuUral- 
269 sq,y 273. As to the lakes of asia^ 1. 394. 
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further, and so seems to render escape from it still more 
hopeless.^ 

But the malice scrub is by no means the worst that the Tiie 
traveller has to encounter in these regions. More dreaded 
still is the mulga scrub, consisting chiefly of dwarf acacias. 

These grow together in irregular spreading bushes armed 
with strong si)ines, and where they are matted and knit 
together with other shrubs they form a dense mass of 
vegetation through which nothing but the axe can cleave 
a way. Fortunately the mulga scrub is far less common 
than the mallee scrub, or the task of the explorer would be 
even more laborious and distressing.*^ But worst of all the 
products of the Australian wilderness is the spinifex or 
porcupine grass {Triodia iiritans\ which spreads over sandy 
plains for hundreds of miles and probably covers a greater 
extent of surface than any other plant in Australia. It is 
a hard spiny grass growing in tussocks of sharp yellowish 
spikes, which, radiating like knitting-needles from a huge pin- 
cushion, bid defiance even to camels accustomed to munch 
the thorny vegetation of the desert, while their cruel points so 
lacerate the legs of horses and goad the beasts into such frenzy 
that it is often necessary to dc.stroy them. This pest haunts 
the most arid sandy wastes where no water is to be found 
either above or below ground. No wonder that it is the dread 
of the Australian explorer. However, its range is happily 
limited by about the twenty-eighth parallel of south latitude, 
so that it only fringes the northern boundary of that part of 
Australia with which wc are at present concerned,^ Indeed 'Jin* 
with it we reach the true desert country and the heart, the oi 
dead heart, of the continent. Here the characteristic feature Vustraiui, 
of the landscape is the long succession of yellow sandhills 
dying down frohi time to time into dead flats covered with 
mulga scrub or, where all vegetation disappears, overlaid with 
brown and purple stones, which arc set so close together as 
to form as it were a tcsselated pavement that stretches away 
to the horizon. In this dismal and monotonous scenery a 

^ A, R. Wallace, aiasm^ i. 46 * A, R. Wallace, i. 

sg. ; J. W. Gregory, Atust} ala\ta^ 1. 48 sq. As to the porcupine grass see 

395 ^9- also Spencer and Ciillen, N’afn'e Tjthts 

^ A. R. Wallace, AustmlaMa, 1. of Centtal Austi aUa^ p. 6. 

47 sq. 
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wretched diversit)’' is here and there created by the remains of 
what once were lakes, but arc now nothing but level expanses 
of white glistering salt hemmed in by low hills overgrown 
with dreary scrub. Around these waterless basins there is 
no sign of life, and the most perfect silence reigns.’ 

The extraordinary contrast between these arid wildcrne.sscs 
of the interior and the luxuriant forests and rich park>lands 
of Victoria, the gulf which divides Australia Deserta from 
Australia Felix, is an effect of the variation in the rainfall, 
which diminishes rapidly as we recede inland from the sea and 
from the lofty mountains of the south-ea.st, and varies from 
sixty, seventy, eighty, or ninety inches on the coast to five or 
six inches, or even to less than an inch, in the far interior.” 
And as the rainfall decreases so the heat increases the further 
we withdraw from the refreshing influence of the sea breezes, 
laden with moisture and dispensing coolness, fertility, and 
life. From the chill air of the Australian Alps, where the 
snowdrifts linger in the gullies even at midsummer, and 
snow showers may fall at any time throughout the ycar,^ the 
change is great to the torrid heat of the central deserts, 
where the temperature occasionally rises to such a pitch that 
were it prolonged at the same height it would inevitably 
destroy life. I'he mercury in a thermometer, sheltered both 
from sun and wind, has been known to rise till it burst the 
tube, which was graduated to 127' Fahrenheit. Such fervent 
heat probably does not last for a long time together ; yet 
for three months Captain Sturt found the mean temperature 
to be over 101^ Fahrenheit in the shade; and the drought 
was such that every screw dropped out of the boxes, combs 
and horn handles split up into fine flakes, the lead fell out 
of pencils, the finger-nails of the explorers became as brittle 
as glass, and the hair of men and the wool of sheep ceased 
to grow.** 


1 Spencer nnd (lillen, Native Tribes 
of Central Au^fralia^ pp, 2, 6 r</. 

J. W. fJrcgory, Am/ra/avia, i. 
157 Nouvelle 

Gt*o^ip'aphie LIniverselle, xiv. 757 » N 
W. Howitt, A^i7//7'd’ Tribes of South-East 
Australia, pp. 38 

^ A. R. Wallace, Australasia, i. 41 ; 
J. W. Gregory, Australasia, i. 195. 


^ Captain C. Sturt, Narrative of an 
Expedition into Central Australia 
(London, 1849), i* 305 ii. 90 sq, 
Klse where Captain Sliirl observes : “I 
took a straight line for the water-holes, 
and reached them at half-past 6 P.M., 
after an exposure, from morning till 
night, to as great a heat as man ever 
endured ; but if the heat of this day 
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Even parts of the interior which arc drained by great Di oughts 
and pciennial rivers, such as the basin of the Darling Rivei 
in New South Wales, nevertheless suffer from long and severe 
droughts. The Darling River commonly flows between high 
banks of clay, but occasionally, swollen by the tropical 
rains in Queensland, it pours over its banks and floods the 
country for miles. At such a time steamers have been 
known to sail for hours over the submerged plains without 
sighting land.^ Yet even of this country we are told by an 
early settler, whose account I will quote, that in its natural 
state it “ could not support a large population, being subject 
to protracted droughts, during which both food and water 
must have been scarce. During my fifteen years' experience 
there were three severe droughts, varying in duration from 
eighteen to twenty-two months. At such times the little 
rain that fell on the dry and parched ground was insufficient 
to replenish the watei -holes, or soak the ground enough to 
promote a growth of vegetation. But it appears, from what 
some of the old natives have told me, that Europeans have 
not experienced the worst that the country is liable to, 
for they say that they once saw it in a drier state than it 
has been since the settlers came, and there has been stock 
on the country as a drain on the water-supply. On that 
occas^'on their only water-supply was at the few springs in 
the back countiy and at the rivers. All surface water-holes 
were dry ; some of which would, I know, stand through a 
two years’ drought with stock drinking at them. They 
camped at the springs or the rivers, existing on the half- 
starved animals, which were forced to drink from the same 
supply, and in consequence of their weak condition were 
killed without much difficulty. In a drought there is neither 
grass nor herbage in the neighbourhood of water, and the 
desert-like appearance of the surrounding brick-red sandhills 

was excessive, that of the succeeding casion, when M». Ikowne and I weie 
one on which we returned to Joseph returning fiom the north, had the heat 
was still more so. Wc reached our apjuoached to this; noi did T think 
destination at 3 P.M., as we started that either nun or animals could have 
early, and on looking at the theimometer lived under it’' (C. Stuit, op, tif. 1. 
hxed behind a tree about five feet flora 288). 
the ground, I found the mercury stand 

ing at 132® ; on removing it into the ^ J. W. Gregoiy, 1. 

sun it rose to I 57 °‘ Only on one oc- 261 305. 
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and grey-coloured clay flats is relieved only by sundry hardy 
bushes and small trees, which somehow hold up against the 
extreme dryness and hot winds. These long droughts are 
generally broken suddenly by a fall of two or three inches 
of rain, followed by lighter rains, which rapidly improve 
the appearance of the country ; grass and herbage become 
abundant, and water-fowl return in large numbers to the 
creeks, and the aborigines gladly avail themselves of the 
opportunity of moving on to fresh hunting-grounds, which 
they can only reach when surface water is plentiful.” ^ 

Similarly Spencer and Gillen have described the marvel- 
lous transformation of the face of the country which takes 
place when, after a long drought, rain has fallen on the arid 
steppes of Central Australia. At these times what had 
lately been a sandy desert becomes, as if by magic, a garden 
teeming with life and gay with the blossoms of endless 
flowering plants.**^ Such descriptions help us to realise the 
simple truth that both animals and plants depend directly 
for their existence on a due supply of water, and where 
that fails, the inevitable consequence, sooner or later, is 
sterility and death. Now the coast-lands of Australia are, 
as we have seen, the best watered parts of the continent ; ^ 
on them, accordingly, the supply of food, both animal and 
vegetable, is most abundant. Hence the coastal tribes of 
Australia have, on the whole, enjoyed a great advantage 
over the inland tribes in the struggle for existence, since 
they have had to their hand abundance of water, abun- 
dance of fish and game, abundance of the fruits of the 
earth.^ These favourable conditions have naturally reacted 
on the life of the natives, who, partially relieved from the 
need of devoting themselves to the purely animal quest for 


1 F. Bonney, “ On some Customs 
of the Aborigines of the Rivei Darling,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Tnstitutey 
xiii. (1884) p. 123. 

^ Sec above, pp. 170 

3 Above, p. 318. 

♦ See A. W. Iloivitt, Native Tribes 
of South-East Australia^ p. 35. The 
tribes at the head of the Great Australian 
Bight, in South Australia, form to 


some extent an exception to this rule, 
since at this point the desert extends 
nearly to the sea. Indeed, along the 
whole extent of the Great Australian 
Bight, a length of about a thousand 
miles, not a single stream enters the 
ocean (A. R. Wallace, Aust?^alasia, i. 
31 s^.). Still even here the coastal 
tribes are better off than the inland 
tribes, since they can draw a supply of 
fish and shell -fish from the sea. 
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food, have had leisure to make some advances on the road 
to civilisation. For example, whereas the tribes of Central Hm. 
Australia appear not to have conceived the idea of making 
any kind of clothing as a protection against cold, but huddle 
naked round their fires on frosty nights, though they might houteiet^ 
easily clothe themselves in the skins of kangaroos and 

/• 1 A 1- na\( 

wallabies, the tribes who inhabit the coast of South Australia n»ado u>i 
make excellent warm rugs out of opossum, kangaroo, wallaby, 
and other furs. The skins aie first dried, then carefully and Sjolid 
scraped and scored with a sharp stone or shell to make 
them flexible; afterwards they are cut into squares, which 
are sewn with the sinews of a kangaroo’s tail, the eye-holes 
being made in the skins with a sharp-pointed bone. In 
the Port Lincoln tribe the best of these rugs are always 
worn by the women. Further, the Narrinycri tribe make 
thick, durable mats out of the bark of the malice scrub, 
which they dry and beat into a fibrous mass. Also they 
gather seaweed on the shore, wash it in fresh w^ater, dry it, 
and work it into mats with a shaggy nap, which serve them 
as beds. Moreover, they take the skins of many animals, 
peg them out on the ground till they arc diy, and then 
spread them out on the earth whenever they encamp in 
damp or marshy places.^ Again, w^hcreas the natives of 
Central Australia have nothing to protect themselves from 
the weather but shelters of shrubs placed so as to screen 
the occupants from the prevailing wind,^ in South-Western 
Victoria the aborigines built permanent houses of wood or 
stone large enough to accommodate a dozen or more persons. 

Each of these houses was occupied by a family, and when 
the members of the family were grown up, the house was 
partitioned off into apartments, each facing the fire, which 
burned in the centre. When the material employed was 
wood, the mode of construction was to set up strong limb^ 
of trees in the shape of a dome high enough to allow a tall 


^ Spencer and Native 7'nhes 

of Ceniial ulttstiaha^ pp. 16-19. 

^ G. TapHn and C. W. Schuiinann, 
in Native 7'ribe:> of South Austiaha, 
PP* 43 > 210 sq. The Yarra tube of 
Victoria make similar rugs out of 
opossum skins. See R. Brough Smyth, 
VOL. I 


7 'he Aboi igine'; of Yuto/iUj i. 271. 

’ is. T.aplin, “The Nairin^eri,'’ m 
Native Tnbeb of isouth Austia/ia^ 
P* 43* 

^ Spcncei and (iillen, Native 7>ibe\ 
of Cential Austmha^ 18. 


V 
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man to stand upright under them. The interstices were 
filled with smaller branches, and the whole was covered with 
sheets of bark, tliatch, sods, and earth till the roof and sides 
were proof against wind and rain. Where stones were 
more easily procured than wood and bark, the walls were 
built of flat stones and roofed with branches and thatch. 
Where several families lived together, each built its own 
house facing one central fire. Thus, in what appeared to 
be one dwelling, fifty or more persons could be accommo- 
dated, when, in the words of the natives themselves, they 
were “ like bees in a hive.” These comfortable and healthy 
habitations, as they are called by an early settler in Victoria, 
whose description of them I have reproduced, were situated 
on dry spots beside a lake, stream, or salubrious swamp, but 
never near a malarious morass nor under large trees, which 
might fall or be struck by lightning.^ Similarly the tribes 
of South Australia in the district of Adelaide and the 
Murray River sometimes built huts of thick, solid logs of 
wood, which they covered with grass, creepers, and anything 
else that would make them waterproof Large, long huts 
of this sort would contain from five to ten families, each of 
them with its separate fire." The contrast between these 
comfortable, well-built houses and the miserable temporary 
shelters of tlie Central Australians is immense, and marks a 
great step upward on the social ladder. 

Huts of the In like manner the early explorers and settlers on the 
inbcs of cast and west coasts of Australia observed that the natives 
^ew South vvho dwelt by the sea had larger and better houses than 
the natives of the interior. Thus Collins, writing of 

‘ J. D.iwstm, Aiisti alian Abo) urines of I)is<o7’cry into Cent) at Austm/ia 
(Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide, (London, 1^45), 11. 302 sfj. As to 
1881), jjp. 10 w/. The tribes described Uic tribes here described, Eyre informs 
by J. Dawson occupied the south- us tliat his desciiptions apply to the 
western pail of Victoria between Port- natives of South Australia, and particu- 
lafid, Colac, Araial, and perhaps Pit- larly to the tribes of the Adelaide 
field. See A. W. llowitt, Native distiict and the Murray River {op. tit. 
Tribes of South- EaA Amti’ali a y p. 69. ii. 151). He quotes (ii. 301 note) an 
Dr. Howitt tells us that Dawson account of a permanent native village, 
enjoyed exceptional opportunities of which consisted of thirteen large huts, 
observation from nearly the .settle- warm and well constructed, each hut 
ment of the State of Victoria {op. cit. being built of a strong frame of wood, 
p. 307). and covered with thick tiiif. 

2 E. J, Journals of Expeditions 
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the aborigines of New South Wales near the end of the 
eighteenth century, says : “ Their habitations are as rude as 
imagination can conceive. The hut of the woodman is 
made of the bark of a single tree, bent in the middle, and 
placed on its two ends on the ground, affording shelter to 
only one miserable tenant. These they never carry about 
with them. On the sea coast the huts were larger, formed 
of pieces of bark from several trees put together in the form 
of an oven, with an entrance, and large enough to hold six 
or eight people.’" ^ On the opposite side of Australia, when su (icorge 
Sir George Grey was exploring the western coast in the 


neighbourhood of Gantheaume Bay, he came upon a remark- 
ably fertile district, which exhibited tokens of a comparatively 
dense native population settled in fixed villages. It will be 
best to allow the explorer to describe his observations and 
to state his conclusions in his own words. He says : — 

“ We now crossed the dry bed of a .stream, and from 
that emerged upon a tract of light fertile soil, quite over- 
run with zuarran plants, “ the root of which is a favourite 
article of food with the natives. This was the first time we 


the signs of 
.in idv.inre 
in ni.itciicil 

CUltUK* 
.unong the 
nalues of 
.1 fertile* 
i<‘gi()n in 
Wist 
Austi.ili.i 


had yet seen this plant on our journey, and now for three 
and a half consecutive miles we traversed a fertile piece of 
land, literally perforated with the holes the natives had made 
to dig this root ; indeed we could with difficulty walk across 
it on that account, whilst this tract extended east and west 
as far as we could sec. It was now evident that we had 
entered the most thickly-populated district of Australia that 
I had yet observed, and moreover one which must have 
been inhabited for a long series of years, for more had here 
been done to secure a provision from the ground by hard 
manual labour than I could have believed it in the power of 
uncivilised man to accomplish.^ After crossing a low lime- 

^ Lieut. -Col. C'olliiis, Aitouni of the the continent.” 

EnHi'ih Colony in New South 1 Vales, The inanuiil labour to which (1 ey 

Second Edition (London, 1804), p. here refers is clearly that of digging up 
360. The first edition of this work the roots, lie gives no hint that the 
was published at London in 1798. natives cultivated them, nor have we 
The second edition was posthumous; any right to assume Uiat they did so, 
I quote it because I possess a copy. though it is likely enough that they 

“ The loarran is a species of performed magical ceremonies or in- 
Dioscoiea, a sort of yam like the sweet tichiuma, as the Arunta w^ould call 
potatoe. It is known by the s.ame them, to make the plants grow. See 
name both on the east and west side of above, pp. 105 sqq. 
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Stone-range, we came down upon another equally fertile 
zvarran ground, bounded eastward by a high range of rocky 
limestone hills, luxuriantly grassed, and westward by a low 
range of similar formation. The native path, about two 
miles further on, crossed this latter range, and we founci 
ourselves in a grassy valley, about four miles wide, bounded 
seawards by sandy downs. Along its centre lay a chain of 
reedy fresh-water swamps, and native paths ran in from all 
quarters, to one main line of communication leading to the 
southward. . . . 

“Such a heavy dew had fallen during the night, that 
when I got up in the morning, I found my clothes com- 
pletely saturated, and everything looked so verdant and 
flourishing compared to the parched - up country which 
existed to the north of us, and that which I knew lay to the 
south, that 1 tried to find a satisfactory reason, to explain 
so strange a circumstance — but without success. It .seemed 
certain, however, that we stood in the richest province of 
South-west Australia, and one which so differs from the 
othci portions of it in its geological characters, in the eleva- 
tions of its mountains which lie close to the sea coast, in the 
fertility of its soil, and the density of its native population, 
that wc appeared to be moving upon another continent. 
As yet however the only means I had of judging of the 
large number of natives inhabiting this district, had been 
from their paths and zvarran grounds. . . . 

Being unable to ford the river here, we followed it in a 
S.K. direction for two miles, and in this distance passed two 
native villages, or, as the men termed them, towns ; the h^uts 
of which they were composed differed from those in the 
southern districts, in being much larger, more strongly built, 
and very nicely plastered over on the outside with clay, and 
clods of turf, so that although now uninhabited, they were 
evidently intended for fixed places of residence. This 
again shewed a marked difference between the habits of the 
natives of this part of Australia, and the south-western 
portions of the continent ; for these superior huts, well- 
marked roads, deeply sunk wells, and extensive warran 
grounds, all spoke of a large and comparatively speaking 
resident population, and the cause of this undoubtedly 
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must have been, the great facilities for procuring food in 
so rich a soil.” ^ 

Thus in material culture, in clothes and habitations, the Maunai 
natives of the better -watered and more fruitful coasts of 
Australia exhibit a marked superiority over the naked, life is at 
houseless nomads of the central deserts. It is natural and 
perhaps inevitable that man’s earliest efforts to ameliorate of 
his lot should be directed towards the satisfaction of his progress, 
physical wants, since the material .side of his nature is the 
indispensable basis on which, in a material world, his intel- 
lectual and moral being must rest, but material progress 
in the arts and comforts of life is at the same time a sure 
sign of intellectual progress, since every implement, from 
the rudest club of the lowest savage to the most complex 
and delicate machine of modern science, is nothing but the 
physical embodiment of an idea which preceded it in the 
mind of man.- Hence in the evolution of culture, mental 
improvement is the prime factor, the moving cause ; material 
improvement is .secondary, it follows the other as its effect. 

It would be well if the shallow rhetoricians who rail at the 
advance of mechanical science in our own age could appre- 
hend this truth. They would then see that in arraigning 
what they do not understand they are really arraigning that 
upward movement in the mind of man which, though we 
know neither its origin nor its goal, is yet the source of all 
that is best and noblest in human nature. 

From these considerations it follows that a people’s Advance in 
progress in the material arts is not only the most obvious surest 
bu4: on the whole the surest measure of its intellectual and measure of 
social progress. The highest types of human intellect and 
character are never found among naked, houseless, artless ‘'<ivancc. 


^ G. Grey, Joitrnah of two Expedi- 
tious of Di Slavery iu JVor//t-J Veit and 
Western Australia (London, 1841), 
ii. 12 sq,, 19 sq. 

This dependence of material upon 
intellectual progress was justly in.sibted 
upon by that philosophical student of 
primitive man, the late General Pitt- 
Rivers. Thus, for example, speaking 
of the characteristic Australian weapons, 


the boomerang and the waddy, he 
says: “ These words and these imple- 
ments are but the outward signs or 
symbols of particular ideas in the mind ; 
and the .sequence, if any, which we 
observe to connect them together, is 
but the outward sign of the succession 
of ideas in the brain. It is the mind 
that we .study by means of these 
symbols” {The Evolution of Culiurey 
Oxford, 1906, p. 23). 
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savages ; they are only found in countries and in ages 
which have attained to the highest pitch of material civilisa- 
tion, which have carried the arts and crafts to their greatest 
perfection. It is in towns, not in the wilderness, that the 
fairest flowers of humanity have bloomed. True civilisation 
begins, as the very name suggests, with the foundation of 
cities. Where no such ganglia of concentrated energy 
exist, the population is savage or barbarous. 

Though the aboriginal Australians never advanced so 
far as to build towns, we have seen that in some parts of 
the more fertile regions bordering on the sea they established 
what may fairly be described as permanent villages, both 
well-built and comfortable. Side by side with this evidence 
of material progress we find evidence also of political and 
social progress among the tribes of the coast. For whereas 
among the aborigines of the central steppes the government 
of the tribe is in the hands of an oligarchy of old men, who 
completely control everything without regard to the opinions 
or wishes of the younger men,^ the natives of the more 
fruitful regions near the sea had made, when they were first 
observed by Europeans, considerable advances towards a 
monarchical government, which is an essential step in the 
evolution of civilisation out of savagery.^ 


* Thus Messrs. Sj'encer and (lillen 
tell us that the elder men “form, as it 
were, an innci council or cabinet and 
completely control everything. The 
younger men have absolutely no say 
whatever in the mattei ” {Noi Ihciu 
Tribes^ p. 2i). Again they write : 
“ Whenever a large number of natives 
arc met together to ])erform ceremonies, 
there are always the heads of different 
local groups present. The elder and 
more important amongst these .seem 
naturally to as.sociate together as an 
informal but, at the same time, all- 
powerful council, whose oiders are 
implicitly obeyed by the other men. 
The fact that any individual is the 
headman of his local group gives him, 
in itself, no claim whatever to attend- 
ance upon these councils. If, however, 
he be at all a distinguished man, whose 
conduct has showm that he is to he 
trusted, and that he is deeply interested 


in tribal matters, then some day he 
will be honoured by one of the older 
men inviting him to come and consult 
over matters, after the advisability of 
doing so has been agreed upon by the 
members of the council. He will 
jjrobably be invited several times, and 
will then gradually take his place as a 
recognised member of the inner council 
of the tribe, his influence increasing as 
he grows older and older. Not only 
does this council of elder men determine 
matters concerned with various cere- 
monies, l)ut in addition it deals with 
the punishment of the more serious 
crimes.” This senate or council of 
elders has the powder of life and death, 
for it sends out avenging parties to 
punish culprits who have infringed the 
fundamental laws of the tribe. See 
No)theni 7 'nbe:>, pp. 24 jy. 

^ See my Lecture'^ on the Early 
History of the Kingi^hip^ pp. 81 sqq. 
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It is true that in the central tribes each local totemic Among the 
group has its headman or alatunja, as the Arunta call him ; t^bes^ theie 
but his authority is somewhat vague and he has no definite IS no chief- 
power over the members of his group. His main duties are 
rather sacred or magical than civil, his principal function 
being to perform the ceremonies for the multiplication of the 
totcmic animal or plant and to take charge of the secret 
storehouse in which the most prized possessions of the 
people, to wit, their churinga or sacred sticks and stones, are 
carefully preserved from the eyes of the profane.^ The 
post is within certain limits hereditary, for it passes from 
father to son, always provided that the son is of the same 
totem as his father ; for example, the headman of a 
Kangaroo group must be a Kangaroo man, and if he has a 
son who is also a Kangaroo, he may transmit his office of 
headman to that son at his death. But since among the 
true central tribes a man’s totem is not determined by that 
of his father and often differs from it, a son sometimes 
cannot inherit the post of headman from his father. In 
that case the father, when he comes to die, nominates his 
successor, who is always either a brother or a brother’s son." 

As the functions of the local headman in these tribes are to 
a great extent magical, being concerned with the ceremonies 
for the multiplication of the totemic animal or plant, so 
with the gradual diminution of these ceremonies as we 
proceed from the centre northwards the importance of the 
office of headman also gradually diminishes until, regarded 
from the magical or ceremonial point of view, it reaches its 
lowest point among the coastal tribes. For among these 
tribes the social aspect of the totemic groups has become 
more prominent, while their economical and magical aspect 
is almost obliterated.^ But while the duties of a totemic 
headman decrease in importance as we pass from the centre 
towards the sea, yet the authority of the post becomes 
concentrated in fewer hands. For whereas among the 
Arunta there may be, and usually are, several headmen for 

^ Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes^ - Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes^ 

PP* 9 -l 5 » ^ 54 » *59-205 ; id,. Northern pp. \0 sq. 

Tribes, pp. 20-27, 285-297, 309 sq., 3 Spencer and Gillen, Northern 
316. Tribes of Central Australia, p. 23. 
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each totem, among the Warramunga and other northern 
tribes each totemic clan has only one headman. For 
example, in these northern tribes all the Kangaroo people 
recognise the authority of one Kangaroo headman ; all the 
Water people recognise the authority of one Water headman, 
and so forth. Nay, more than that, the natives recognise in 
a vague way a headman for each of the two tribal moieties. 
For example, when Spencer and Gillen visited the Warra- 
munga tribe, an old White Cockatoo man was regarded as 
the head of one moiety of the tribe, and a man of the 
mythical water-snake totem {wollmiqua) was regarded as the 
head of the other. This honourable position they owed in 
large measure to their age and learning. When it came to 
hard knocks, neither of these venerable sages would have 
put himself in the forefront of the battle. That duty they 
discreetly left to a veteran of the name of Tjupilla, head 
of the wind totem, who enjoyed the reputation of being 
a first-class fighting man.^ It seems possible that this 
dual headship of a tribe might in time have developed 
into a double king.ship, if the aborigines had been left free 
to Evolve their institutions on their own lines. As it is, the 
vague authority attaching to the post of headman in these 
tribes has never grown even into a chieftainship ; for we are 
told that among these people there is no such thing as a 
chief of the tribe, nor indeed is there any individual to 
whom the term chief can be applied.” " It is true that in 
up-country parts a native of appropriate age may sometimes 
be found decorated with a brass plate whereon is inscribed 
some such legend as “ King Billy, chief of the Gurraburra 
tribe.” But these claims to sovereignty have no foundation 
in fact.® 

But on the On the other hand, on the more fertile coasts of Australia 
(^aSs^the ^ aboriginal society appears to have made some approach to, 
tribes have if not to have actually evolved, a regular chieftainship. Thus 
app^lich^*^ in the days of the first settlement about Botany Bay it was 
to a regular observed by the English colonists that the natives “are 

chieftain- 

1 Spencer and Gillen, Norihem “There is no one to whom the term 

Tribes y pp. 25 sg. ‘chief,’ or even head of the tribe, can 

2 Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes, be p|;,operly applied.” 

p. 10. Similarly in their Noi'the^'^t ^ Spencer and Gillen, 

Tribes (p. 20) these writers observe : p- 103 notch 
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distributed into families, the head or senior of which exacts 
compliance from the rest. In the early intercourse with 
them '^and indeed at a much later period, on the English 
meeting with families to whom they were unknown) they 
were always accosted by the person who appeared to be the 
eldest of the party ; while the women, youths, and children 
were kept at a distance. The word which in their language 
signifies father was applied to their old men ; and when, 
after some time, and by close observation, they perceived the 
authority with which Governor Phillip commanded, and 
the obedience which he exacted, they bestowed on him the 
distinguishing appellation of Be-anna, or father. This title 
being conferred solely* on him (although they perceived the 
authority of masters over their servants) places the true 
sense of the word beyond a doubt, and proves '^at to those 
among them who enjoyed that distinction belonged the 
authority of a chief. When any of these went into the 
town, they were immediately pointed out by their companions, 
or those natives who resided in it, in a whisper, and with 
an eagerness of manner which, while it commanded the 
attention of those to whom it was directed, impressed them 
likewise with an idea that they were looking at persons 
remarkable for some superior quality even among the savages 
of New Holland,” ' 

Again, with regard to the Narrinyeri, who occupied a 
district on the coast of South Australia, to the south of 
Adelaide, we are told that “each of the tribes of the 
Narrinyeri has its chief, whose title is rupulle (which means 
landowner), who is their leader in war, and whose person is 
carefully guarded in battle by the warriors of his clan. The 
rupulle is the negotiator and spokesman for the tribe in all 
disagreements with other tribes ; and his advice is sought 
on all occasions of difficulty or perplexity. His authoritj^ 
is supported by the heads of families, and he is expected 
always to reside on the hunting-grounds of the tribe. The 
rupulle used to possess the right to divide the animals taken 
in the chase amongst the other heads of families, but this is 
^^seldom observed now. The chieftainship is not hereditary, 

^ Lieut. -Col. Collins, Account of ike E^igUsh Colony in New South Wales 
(London, 1804), pp. 351 sq. 
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but elective. The deceased chief’s brother, or second son, is 
quite as eligible for the dignity as the eldest son, if the 
heads of families prefer him. . . . But the most real authority 
exercised by the chief and his supporters is enforced by 
means of witchcraft. If any young men or women attempt 
a departure from the customs of their forefathers they are 
immediately threatened with ngadhungi, or viillin, and this 
usually restrains them.” ^ Of these magical modes of re- 
inforcing the claims of law and morality the one {jigadJumgi) 
consists in securing a bone of any animal of which the 
culprit had partaken and afterwards putting it in the fire. 
The other {j nil Hu) consists in the more summary and 
perhaps more effectual process of knocking him down with 
a stout cudgel and then operating on him with the same 
instrument till he is delivered over to the power of a demon 
called Nalkaru.“ 

But it is in the south-western parts of Victoria, the 
Australia Felix of the older geographers, that the authority 
of one man over his fellows seems to have been carried 
furthest. Here, to quote an excellent authority who knew 
the natives in the early days of the colony, “ every tribe has 
its chief, who is looked upon in the light of a father, and 
whose authority is supreme. He consults with the best men 
of the tribe, but when he announces his decision they dare 
not contradict or disobey him. Great respect is paid to the 
chiefs and their wives and families. They can command the 
services of every one belonging to their tribe. As many as 
six young bachelors are obliged to wait on a chief, and 
eight young unmarried men on his wife ; and, as the children 
are of superior rank to the common people, they also have 
a number of attendants to wait on them. No one can 
address a chief or chiefess without being first spoken to, 
and then only by their titles as such and not by personal 
names, or disrespectfully. Food and water, when brought to 
the camp, must be offered to them first, and reeds provided 
for each in the family to drink with ; while the common 
people drink in the usual way. Should they fancy any 
article of dress, opossum rug, or weapon, it must be given 

^ Rev. G. Taplin, “The Narrinyeii,” 2 G. Taplin, op, pp. 24 j-^.. 
Native Tribes of South Austra/ia, p. 32. 26 s^^. 
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without a murmur. If a chief leaves home for a short time 
he is always accompanied by a friend, and on his return is 
met by two men, who conduct him to his zviiimi [hut]. 

At his approach every one rises to receive him, and remains 
silent till he speaks ; they then enquire where he has been, 
and converse with him freely. When a tribe is moving 
from one part of the country to another, the chief, accom- 
panied by a friend, precedes it, and obtains permission from 
the next chief to pass, before his followers cross the boundary. 

When approaching a friendly camp, the cliicf walks at the 
head of his tribe. If he is too old and infirm to take the 
lead, his nearest male relative or best friend does so. On 
his arrival with his family at the friendly camp, a comfort- 
able 7Viiiir7t is immediately erected, and food, firewood, and 
attendance are provided during his visit. When he goes out 
to hunt, he and his friends are accompanied by several men 
to carry their game and protect them from enemies. A 
strange chief approaching a camp is met at a short distance 
by the chief, and invited to come and sit down ; a fire is made 
for him, and then he is asked where he has come from, and 
what is his business. The succession to the chiefdom is by 
inheritance. When a chief dies the chiefs of the neigh- 
bouring tribes, accompanied by their attendants, assist at the 
funeral obsequies ; and they appoint the best male friend of 
the deceased to take charge of the tribe until the first great 
meeting after the expiry of one year, when the succession 
must be determined by the votes of the assembled chiefs 
alone. The eldest son is appointed, unless there is some 
good reason for setting him aside. If there are no sons, the 
deceased chief’s eldest brother is entitled to succeed him, 
and the inheritance runs in the line of his family. Failing 
him, the inheritance devolves upon the other brothers and 
their families in succession.’'^ 

This incipient tendency to a monarchical rule which 
manifests itself among the coastal tribes of Australia may [endenej^a 
be itself the direct consequence of that more regular and nionarcin- 
plentiful supply of food which the neighbourhood of the sea, among the 
with its more abundant rainfall, commonly ensures. For 

' . tribes of 

where the means of subsistence are constant and copious, Australia 

^ J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines^ pp. 5 sq. 
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the population naturally increases in number and becomes 
stationary, since the principal motive for a migratory life, 
namely the exhaustion of the food-supply within the area 
under occupation, has ceased to operate. And with a larger 
and more fixed population, concentrated within definite 
boundaries, the opportunities which a man of superior 
abilities cnjo3’^s for extending his influence over his fellows 
also increase and multiply, whereas it is difficult for him to 
assert and enforce his will upon wandering groups thinly 
scattered over a wide region. Hence it is that the nomadic 
life does not lend itself readily to monarchy, which, if it 
is to be stable, must be exercised over a settled, not a 
migratory people.^ 

Thus far we have found that the tribes which occupy the 
well- watered and fertile coasts of Australia have made some 
progress in material culture and political constitution by 
comparison with the tribes which roam over the arid and 
barren steppes of the interior. A parallel advance in their 
social organisation and marriage customs was long ago 
remarked and referred to its true cause by our principal 
authority on the tribes of South-Eastern Australia, Dr. 
A. W. Howitt. He wrote : ‘‘ With the exception of that 
part of North-Eastern Queensland where the Kamilaroi 
type touches the coast, the whole of the coast tracts, 
speaking broadly, between the Great Dividing Range and 
the sea, both in Queensland and New South Wales, and 


' I'hc view that the niigiatory life i.s 
incompatible with higher progress in 
civilisation has been rightly maintained 
by a philosophic historian of America, 
E. J. Payne. I le observes that both agri- 
culture and herdsmanship “have passed 
through two .successive and w'cll-defined 
stages, which may be called the migratory 
and the stationary ; the former denoting 
that stage in which food-production is 
practised over a wide area, portions of 
which are successively occupied and 
abandoned, the latter that in which 
the most favourable spots have been 
ultimately selected and permanently oc- 
cupied, and industry, confined within 
these limited areas, is strenuously 
directed to the development of their 
capacities. No pastoral tribe has ever 


begun to advance until it has thus ceased 
from h«ibils of wandering and settled 
W'ilhin such a limited area. No agri- 
ctjltural tribe which adheres to the 
melhotl of essarlage, by w'hich .small 
separate clearing.s are made in the 
forest, where food-plants are temporarily 
cultivated, and which are afterwards 
abandoned for others, has ever based 
any high degree of advancement on this 
method. The first effective .stimulus is 
invariably given where human eftort is 
confined to narrow physical limits, and 
where the process of artificial subsistence 
has consequently assumed a stationary 
character, which habit has rendered 
permanent” (E. J. Payne, History of 
the New World called America, i. 
330 )- 
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between the Murray River and the sea in Victoria and 
South Australia, were occupied by communities having 
abnormal types of class system which in most cases 
count descent through the male line. These coast tracts, 
taken as a whole, are the best watered and most fertile 
parts of Australia, and, moreover, the richest in animals and 
plant food for an aboriginal population. This coincidence 
of advanced social development with fertility of country is 
not without some significance. The most backward-standing 
types of social organisation, having descent through the 
mother and an archaic communal marriage, exist in the 
dry and desert country ; the more developed Kamilaroi 
type, having descent through the mother, but a general 
absence of the piraHVU marriage practice,^ is found in the 
better watered tracts which are the sources of all the great 
rivers of East Australia ; while the most developed types, 
having individual marriage, and in which, in almost all cases, 
descent is counted through the father, are found along the 
coasts where there is the most permanent supply of water 
and most food. In fact, it is thus suggested that the social 
advance of the Australian aborigines has been connected 
with, if not mainly due to, a more plentiful supply of food 
in better watered districts.’' “ 

To the same effect Professor Baldwin Spencer observes : 

It is a well-marked feature that, if we desire to find a 
tribe, whether it be one with male or with female descent, 
which has become specialised or highly modified in regard 
to its organization, we must search along the coast-line. 
The most backward and primitive tribes occupy the central 
area. Now, a very striking feature in the physiography of 
Australia is the presence of a series of Ranges, of which a 
very characteristic example are those known as the Great 
Divide, in the south-east part of the continent, separating a* 
comparatively well-watered coastal fringe from a dry interior, 
where, over wide areas, conditions of life are more unfavour- 
able. It will be seen that tribes, which will subsequently be 
shown to be modified, such as the Narrinyeri, of South 

^ As to this form of group marriage, on the Australian Class Systems,’’ 
see below, pp, 363 Journal of I he Anlh? o/'o/oi^n a/ lush 

^ A. W, Howitt, “Further Notes lute, xvhi. {1889) pp. 33 3</ 
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Australia, the Victorian tribes generally, the coastal tribes 
on the east of the continent, and those on the west of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, all inhabit areas where conditions of 
life are relatively favourable.’' ^ 

A better Again, in discussing the question whether the magical 

cimiaie ceremonies which the Dicri and other tribes of Central 
abundant Australia about Lake Eyre practise for the purpose of 
toTnvr increasing the food > supply are to be considered as a 
t)een potent survival of primitive belief and custom, Dr. Howitt observes 
prodt^emg Dieri tribe in its organisation, and in its customs 

the and beliefs, is one of the most backw^ard-standing tribes I 

soaaU'on- hnow of, and therefore it would not be surprising if the 
ditionoftiie naagical food-producing ceremonies were retained, while the 

South-East , M , 1 , 1 A .1 

Australian Other tribcs liavc departed trom them. Assuming that the 

tubes. Dieri do, in fact, continue ceremonies which belonged to the 

primary functions of the early totemistic groups, it may be 

worth considering whether there are any apparent reasons 

why the native tribes in other parts of Australia have 

abandoned them. I have before pointed out that the tribes 

can be arranged in a series : first, those with pirraimt 

man iage ; then those in which that form of marriage has 

become a rudimentary custom ; and, finally, those which 

have more or less lost their class organisation, and have 

developed a form of individual marriage. Now compare 

such a scries of tribes with regard to these magical food- 

producing ceremonies, and also as to the climatic conditions 

under which they live. We shall find that the Lake Eyre 

tribes arc under a minimum rainfall, a very high temperature, 

and a prevailing aridity, with fertile intervals, when there is 

abundance of animal and vegetable food supplies. At the 

further end of the series, whether in Queensland, New South 

Wales, Victoria, or South Australia, the tribes living, say, 

on the coast lands, are under climatic conditions very different 

from those of Central Australia, with a good rainfall, a more 

temperate climate, and a plentiful and constant food supply, 

both animal and vegetable. This comparison comes out 

clearly when the tables of rainfall, given in the introductory 

1 Baldwin Spencer, “ Toteniism in ment of Science , Dunedib, January 
AUvStralia,” Transactions of the A ns- 1904, p. 381. 

tralasiau Association for the Adimnce- 
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chapter, are inspected. This comparison will fall in line 
with former conclusions, namely, that the tribes of the Lake 
Eyre basin have remained in a far more primitive condition 
socially than those of South-East Australia. If so, it would 
point to conditions of better climate, and more abundant 
and regular food supply, as potent causes in the advance- 
ment of the social condition of the south-east tribes.” ^ 

When Dr. Howitt wrote the former of the passages Howovei, 
which I have just quoted from his writings he was 
not aware that to the north of the tribes of Lake Eyre the barren 
lies another group of central tribes, living under similar 
climatic conditions, which have a complex marriage system hurr cjght- 
of eight exogamous subclasses with descent of the class ^rnnisation 
and subclass in the male line. That the eight - class suie by side 
system of these central tribes is later and more advanced eaiiitn- two- 
than the two-class system of the Dieri and other tribes 

^ . . ganisation. 

about Lake Eyre is a proposition which, in my opinion, 
does not admit of dispute, since it seems certain that the 
eight subclasses have been produced by bisection of four 
subclasses, and these again by bisection of two primary 
classes, which two primary classes represent the first 
dichotomy of an originally undivided commune. Thus we 
are bound to recognise that, side by side in Central 
Australia, there are living under similar climatic conditions 
two sets of tribes, one with the most rudimentary and rhe 
other with the most advanced of the normal types of 
Australian social organisation. The sharp line of cleavage 
between these two sets of tribes has already been indicated, 
for it runs between the L^rabunna and the Arunta tribes, 
whose social and totemic systems have been described 
above.^ With regard to the question of descent I have With gioup 
pointed out ^ that with a system of group marriage, such as 
we have strong grounds for believing to have been at one descent 
time universal among the Australian aborigines, descent necessarily 
may be traced as easily in the paternal as in the maternal 

... , . . , , , ■ • primitive 

line, since the paternity recognised under such a system is than 
that of a group, not of an individual, and the group 

fathers ” is quite as well known as the group of “ mothers.’* 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of ^ Above, pp. 175 sqq. 

South-East Austra/iaf pp. 154 sq. ^ Above, p]). 167, 249. 
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Hence there is no need to suppose that paternal descent is 
necessarily later than maternal descent, and derived from it’ 
Even when group- marriage has been exchanged for individual 
marriage, the difficulty of tracing descent from the father is 
hardly greater in savage than in civilised society. In both 
it is assumed that the man who cohabits with a woman is 
the father of her child, although, as I have pointed out,'"^ 
fatherhood to a Central Australian savage is a very different 
thing from fatherhood to a civilised European. To the 
European father it means that he has begotten a child on a 
woman ; to the Central Australian father it means that a 
child is the offspring of a woman with whom he has a right 
to cohabit, whether he has actually had intercourse with her 
or not. To the European mind the tie between a father 
and his child is physical ; to the Central Australian it is 
social. If we wish to avoid confusion in discussing the 
institutions of a race so different from our own, we must 

^ Similaily Messrs. Spencer and women of another particular group. 

Gillen observe : “ It is, for example, Suj)posing we take two of these exo- 

generally assumed that counting de- gainous groups, which we will desig- 

scent in the female, is a more primitive nate A and B. Thus men of A have 

method than counting descent in the marital relations with women of IJ, 

male line, and that of two liibes, in and 7 ’nr rena. Wlien once these 

one of which wo have maternal descent gioups are established, then, the^e is, 

and in tlie other paternal, the former in reality, no difficulty whatever in 

is in this respect in a more primitive counting descent in the male just as 

condition than the latter; but it may easily as iii the female line. It is quite 

even be doubted whether in all cases true that the individual father of any 

the counting of descent in the female particular child may not be known, 

line has preceded the counting of it in but this, so far as counting descent 

the male line. The very fact that under the gi\cn conditions is concerned, 

descent is counted at all, that is, that is a matter of no impoitance. The only 

any given individual when bom has name which can be transmitted, and 

some distinguishing name, because he by means of which descent can be 

or she is born of some particulai counted (as indeed it is amongst the 

woman, indicates the fact that men Australian tribes of the present day), 

and women are divided into groups is the group name, and ns w'omen of 

bearing such distinctive names, for it group 11 can only have marital relations 

must be remembered that in these with men of group A, it follows that 
savage tribes the name which is irans- the falhei of any child of a woman of 
mitted to uflspring, and by means of group B must belong to group A, and 

which descent is counted, is always a therefore, though the actual father mny 

group name. When once we have not be known, there appears to be no 

any such system, whether it be totcmic inevitable necessity for the child to 

or otherwise, then we have arrived at pass into group B rather than into 
a stage in which it is possible to ima- group A^' [Native 'Tribes^ p. 36 note^). 
gine that the men of one particular 

group have marital relations only with Above, p. 167. 
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clearly distinguish between these two very different con- 
ceptions of paternity, the physical and the social, which wc 
confound under the same naine.^ 

From these considerations it follows that among the We haw 
Australian tribes paternal descent is not of itself a proof of 
social advancement ; and thus one of the arguments adduced 
by Dr. Howitt to prove the advance in culture of the coastal 
as compared with the inland tribes appears to be invalid, 

T 1 • ‘11 through lh(‘ 

So far as 1 am aware, there is no evidence that any father 
Australian tribe has exchanged maternal for paternal 

• 1 • r 1 • traced it 

descent, and until such evidence hs forthcoming wc are not thioughthe 
justified in assuming that those tribes which now trace 
descent from the father formerly traced it from the mother. 

On the other hand the survival of a form of group The 


survival of 
group 


marriage among the central tribes in the basin of Lake 
Eyre ^ may fairly, with Dr. Ilowitt, be regarded as evidence mamage 
of the more backward state of these tribes in comparison 
with the tribes of the fertile coasts of Victoria and New 
South Wales, who practi.se individual marriage. Yet even pieu- ,uoie 
this test is not an absolute one, if Dr. Howitt is right in 

. state. 

holding that group marriage prevails, or prevailed till lately, 
among tribes on the southern coast of South Australia.^ 

But with regard to the greater part of the territory occupied 
by the tribes of that coast it is to be remembered that the 
deserts characteristic of Central Au.stralia here extend nearly 
to the sea,"^ so that the coastal tribes at this point labour 
under some of the same natural disadvantages which have 
retarded progress among the steppe-dwellers of the interior. 

Again, in sonic districts on the coast the partial or 'I'he iireak- 
entire breakdown of totemism, or of the exogamous classes, 


and 
('xogainy 


or of both together, appears, as Dr. Howitt has pointed out, 
to furnish unquestionable evidence of a social advance an^mg the 
among the tribes who have thus .succeeded in emancipating 
themselves more or less completely from the thraldom of 


^ The distinction between physical 
paternity and maternity on the one side 
and .social paternity and maternity on 
the other side has been clearly pointed 
out by Mr. A. van Genno]i in hisA/yZ/ies 
et L^gendes P Au<;t 7 -a]ie (Paris, 1906), 
pp. Ixiii. sq. Much confusion would be 
avoided if students of primitive marriage 
Voi. I 


would bear this distinction in mind. 

^ See above, pp. 308 jf/y.^and below, 
pp. 363 sqq. 

A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia, p. 19 1. See 
below, pp. 369-371. 

4 A. W. Tlowitt, o/>. cit. p. 35. 
See also above, p. 320 notcA 

Z 
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these burdensome superstitions. The evidence of the decay 
of totemism and exogamy in parts of South-Eastern Australia 
vi^hich border on the sea will come before us in the sequel. 

Further, we have seen reason to believe that the totemic 
system of the central tribes is more primitive than that of 
the coastal tribes both in its social and in its religious or 
magical aspects, namely, in its permission to persons of the 
same totem to marry each other, in its mode of determining 
the totem of every individual, in its extensive use of magic 
for the multiplication of the totemic animals and plants, and 
in its allowing and even compelling men under certain 
circumstances to eat their own totems.^ 

Again, whereas the central tribes are ignorant of, and 
indeed deny, the part which the father plays in the begetting 
of offspring,^ the tribes of South-Eastern Australia on the 
contrary, affirm that children emanate from the father alone 
and are merely nurtured by the mother.® Lastly, whereas 
the conception of a supreme supernatural being appears to 
be wholly lacking among such of the central tribes as have 
remained unaffected by European influence, the natives of 
South-Eastern Australia are reported to have believed in a 
mythical headman somewhere up in the sky, who might in 
time have developed into a native god of a common pattern, 
if his career had not been cut short by the arrival of a foreign 
race with a foreign deity.^ 

Taken altogether the evidence points to the conclusion 
that such advances as have been made by the Australian 
aborigines in material culture, tribal government, family life, 
knowledge of natural processes, and elements of religion, 
have been made by the tribes of the coast and of those 
south-eastern portions of the continent where the natural 


^ See above, pp. 229 242 sqq.^ 

251 .u/. 

See above, pp. 188 sqq. 

3 “It is necessary to keep in view 
the fact that these aborigines, even 
while counting ‘ descent ’ — that is 
counting the class names — through the 
mother, never for a moment feel any 
doubt, according to my experience, 
that the children originate solely from 
the male parent, and only owe their 


infantine nurture to their mother ” (A. 
W. Howitt, “ Notes on the Australian 
Class Systems, of the Ant/iro- 

pologiial Institute^ xii. (1883) p. 502). 
Compare id.^ Native Tribes of South- 
East Australia^ pp. 255, 263 ; A. L. 
P. Cameron, “Notes on some Tribes 
of New South Wales , of the 
Anthropolottical Institute^ xiv. (1885) 
P- 352. 

* See above, pp. 145 sqq. 
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conditions in respect of climate, soil, and water have been most 
favourable to human existence by furnishing the natives with a 
plentiful supply of food and of other necessaries, and thereby 
enabling them to multiply and become settled ; while on the 
contrary the more backward and comparatively primitive tribes 
are those which inhabit the arid wastes of the interior, where 
the hard conditions of life in the desert have had the effect, 
w^hich they never fail to produce, of keeping down the numbers 
and retarding the intellectual and social progress of the 
poverty-stricken nomads.^ Yet these steps on the upward road 
have not been made with a rigid, a mechanical uniformity ; 
for we have seen that side by side with the most primitive 
form of totemism the central tribes possess the most highly 
developed type of exogamy, namely, the division of the 
community into eight exogamous classes. The exception 
only illustrates the truth, which the whole history of mankind 
must impress on an attentive student, that in every human 
society there are marked inequalities of culture ; the condi- 
tions of progress are too manifold and too complex to allow 
any single community or group of communities to outstrip 
its fellows equally in every respect. Amongst the most 
advanced peoples may be discovered relics of a ruder past ; 
amongst the most backward races may be detected germs 
and anticipations of a happier future.‘^ 


^ 2. Tribes ivith tzvo Classes {^Kararu and Jl fatten') 
and Female Descent 

For our knowledge of the social and totcmic systems 
of the tribes in the south-eastern regions of Australia 


^ In this conclusion 1 am hapjiy to 
agree with Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, 
than whom none has a better right to 
form and express an opinion .as to 
relative position of the tribes of Central 
Australia. They say : “ Taking every 
class of evidence into account, it 
appears to us to be very difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the central 
tribes, which, for long ages, have been 
shielded by their geographical isolation 
from external influences, have retained 
the most primitive form of customs and 
beliefs ” {Northern Tribes of Central 


Atislralia^ p. xii. ). 

^ vSimilaiiy Dr. Howitt observes : 
“Yet it may be well to keep in view 
that no two tribes are practically at the 
same point of development, as indicated 
for instance by an advance from group 
marri.ige to some form of individual 
marriage. Thus I see no difficulty in 
believing that while the Arunta have 
reached male descent with segmentation 
into eight subclasses, they may have 
retained early beliefs as to their totem 
ancestors ” {Native 7 Vibes of South-East 
Australia^ p. 155). 
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we are mainly indebted to the researches of Dr. A. W. 
Ilowitt and his colleague the Rev. Lorimer Fison. The 
results of these researches, which extended over many years, 
are summed up by Dr. A. W. Howitt in a book which 
must always remain the standard work on the subject.^ In 
the following survey of totemism and exogamy in South- 
Eastern Australia I shall therefore follow in the main 
Dr. riowitt’s arrangement and presentation of the facts, and 
shall abstain from using later accounts, because since he 
collected his information a good many years ago, the process 
of extinction or deca}^ has gone so far among the tribes of 
Victoria and New South Wales that little or nothing can 
now be learned with any certainty from the few survivors 
as to the ancient customs and beliefs of their forefathers.*^ 
Dr. riowitt’s last message to anthropologists was to urge on 
them the need of the greatest caution in accepting evidence 
from the remnants of decaying tribes. I take heed to the 
warning and shall accordingly treat the tribes of South-East 
Australia as, for the purposes of this study, practically extinct. 
In the year 1907 the total number of full-blooded natives in 
the whole State of Victoria was under two hundred.^ Hence 
though, for the sake of convenience, I shall often speak of 
these tribes in the present tense, the reader is to understand 
that the customs and beliefs described in the following 
pages belong for the most part, if not altogether, to the 
past. 

We begin our survey with those tribes which have 
the simplest social organisation, namely, a bisection of 
the whole community into two exogamous moieties or 


* A. W. Howitt, 'J'he Nai he 'J'n'hes 
of South - East Au?tra/ta (London, 
1904). In addition the student .should 
consult the joint work of Messrs. 
Howitt and l^'ison, Kamilaroi afui 
(Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide, 
and Lrisbane, 1880), and a series of 
valuable papers contributed partly by 
Mr. L. Fison, liut mainly by Dr. 
flowitt to \\\Q. Journal oj the Aiithropo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland^ between the years 1880 and 
1907. These papers will be referred 
to from time to time in what follows. 

2 As to the decadence of the abori- 


gines in this j)art of Auslrnlia, see 
Prof. Paid will .Spencer, “ Totemism 
in Australia,” lyansaciions of the Aus- 
tralian Association for the Advancement 
of Siteme (Dunedin, January 1904), 
pp. 403 sq. ; A. W. Howitt, “ llic 
Native Tribes of South-P^.ast Australia,” 
Journal of the Royal Anthropolo^iiical 
Institute^ xxxvii. (1907) p. 278 ; /c/., 
“A Message to Anthropologists,” 
des Atudes Ethnographiques et Socio- 
logiques^ i. (1908) pp. 481 sq, 

^ A. \V. Howitt, “A Message to 
Anthropologists,” op, cit, p. 481. 
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classes with descent in the female line. This simple and 
doulHless ancient type of social organisation is found 
among the tribes about Lake Eyre, in the interior ofinbesof 
South Australia. Properly speaking, this group of tribes 
should be classed with the central tribes, for though Lake 
Eyre, about which they cluster, lies a good deal to the 
south of the true centre of y\ustralia, yet the natural features 
and climate of the country exhibit all the characteristics of 
those arid sun -scorched wastes which occupy the greater 
part of the interior of the continent. The name of Lakc 'ihe 
ICyre is given to a vast expanse of barren flats and salt 
swamps, some four thousand square miles in area, which 
through subsidence of the land now lies nearly forty feet 
below sea-level, so that the rivers which from time to time 
pour floods of water into it from the Queensland Hills have 
no outlet, and the water soon evaporates in the tcjrrid heat 
of the sun, leaving only a saline crust behind. In summer 
you may stand on what is called the shore of the lake and 
sweep the horizon with a powerful glass without seeing a 
drop of water. The landscape at such times is, to the last 
degree, desolate and forbidding, indeed one of the most 
dismal on earth, for the country all round these salt flats 
is a dreary wilderness of bare sun-baked clay pans, stony 
deserts, where the pebbles are set so thick that a cart-wheel 
leaves no rut, or barren sand-flunes which stretch away into 
the distance with the regularity and monotony of railway 
embankments. To add to the gloom of the scenery the sky, 
even in summer, is often overcast for days with banks of 
heavy clouds which sometimes hang low as if to mock the 
parched and thirsty wanderer with the sight of water beyond 
his reach. The prevailing hue of earth and heaven is a 
dingy monotonous grey ; the distance is often blotted by a 
low dull haze. Not a sound is to be heard, not a living 
thing is to be seen, the only motion is that of the cloud-rack 
drifting sullenly across the leaden sky. No wonder that the 
natives of this forlorn region should be amongst the lowest 
even of the low Australian savages ; no wonder that at times, 
driven to desperation by the droughts which have blasted 
their land into a desert, they should, like the prophets of 
Baal, have slashed themselves with knives and called with 
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loud cries on the spirits to send rain from the pitiless heaven.^ 
The advent of Europeans has practically exterminated these 
children of the wilds without enabling their supplanlers per- 
manently to occupy the land. Deserted homesteads and 
wire-fences straggling on the ground now mark the retreat 
of the white man from these realms of sterility and death.^ 
Before proceeding to give an account of the social and 
totemic system of the tribes, now much reduced in numbers, 
which still inhabit these dreary solitudes, I think it well to 
correct a misapprehension which appears to exist as to the 
place assigned by modern anthropologists to the Australian 
race in general and to the tribes of Lake Eyre in particular. 
It has been assumed ^ that, because we rank the Australian 
aborigines among the lowest races of mankind, we thereby 
imply that they are degraded, stupid, lazy, brutal, and so 
forth. The assumption rests on a confusion of thought. 
"“J^wncss in the scale of humanity is confounded with 
deg^r^dation, with which it has no necessary connection. 
Similaliv in the animal creation the ant, the bee, the 
elephant, the dog are low in the scale by comparison 
with man. But ncS" degraded, it be a 

calumny to describe them as stupid, lazy, brutal, and so on ; 
for many of these creatures display a degree of intelligence 
and industry, of courage and affection which should put 
many men to shame. In regard to the Australian aborigines 
all that modern anthropology maintains is that, on the ground 
of the comparatively primitive nature of their material culture, 
superstitious beliefs, and social customs, they rank as the 
lowest of all the existing races of men about whom we 
possess accurate information. The pygmies of Central 
Africa may be, and the extinct Tasmanians almost certainly 
were, still lower than the Australians in the scale of humanity, 
but about them we have practically no information of any 
value. To set the Australians above the Bantu and negre 


^ A. W. Howitt, “The Died and 
other Tribes of Central Australia,” 
Journal of the A nthi opologu al ImUtute^ 
XX. (1891) pp. 9 I- 93 - 

2 The extreme desolation of the 
basin of Lake Eyre is graphically de- 
picted by Professor J. W. Gregory in 
his book, The Dead Heart of Australia 


(London, 1906), pp. 21, 29 sq.^ 47 
51 5q,y 57, 69, 92 sq., 101, 103 sqq. 
109 sq.^ II2 120 sqq.y 1 34, 1 56 
etc. See also his Australasia^ i. 95 
485-487 ; A. R. Wallace, Australasia 
i. 23. 

3 By Prof. J. W. Gregory, Th 
Dead Heart of Australia^ pp. 165 sqq 
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races of Africa would be absurd ; for the Bantus and negroes 
have tamed cattle, cultivated the ground, invented or at 
least practised weaving and pottery, worked the metals, 
built cities, Jind founded kingdoms, and the Australians 
have done none of these things. But though the Australians 
in their long isolation from the rest of the world have 
lagged far behind other races in the evolution of culture, 
they exhibit, so far as I can judge, no symptom at all of 
physical, mental, or social degradation ; on the contrary 
they appear to me to display both in their traditions and 
in their customs unequivocal signs of an advance from a 
state of savagery much lower than that in which they were 
found by Europeans. To these marks of progress I have 
already repeatedly called attention in the course of this work, 
and I shall have occasion to do so again in the sequel. 
Indeed I know of no savages who can properly be described 
as degraded except such as have been corrupted by contact 
with civilisation, learning the vices without acquiring the 
virtues of the higher race. 

In classing the Australians, on the ground of their 
material culture, social institutions, and superstitious beliefs, 
at the bottom of all the existing races of men about whom 
we are accurately informed, T am happy to agree with an 
inquirer equally conspicuous for the exactness of his know- 
ledge and the sobriety of liis judgment, the late General 
Pitt - Rivers, who reached the same conclusion from a 
comparison of the Australian weapons and tools with those 
of other savages. lie observes: “Lowest amongst the 
existing races of the world of whom we have any accurate 
knowledge arc the Australians. All their weapons assimilate 
to the forms of nature ; all their wooden weapons are con- 
structed on the grain of the wood, and consequently their 
curves arc the curves of the branches out of which they 
were constructed. In every instance in which I have 
attempted to arrange my collection in sequence, so as to 
trace the higher forms from natural forms, the weapons of 
the Australians have found their place lowest in the scale, 
because they assimilate most closely to the natural forms.’’ ^ 

' Lieutenant-General A. Lane-Fox Pitt-Rivers, The Evolution of Culture 
(Oxford, 1906), p. II. 
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The tribes of the Lake Eyre basin occupy^ or used to 
occupy, a territory about three hundred miles long from 
north to south by three hundred miles broad from east to 
west Of these the Dieri tribe, inhabiting the lower course 
of the Barcoo River on the cast and south-east side of Lake 
Eyre, was the largest and most important, and it may be 
taken as typical of the rest, all of which appear to have 
agreed with it in being divided into two exogamous moieties 
or classes with descent in the female line.^ At the present 
day the numbers of the Dieri have dwindled to one hundred 
and fifty all told, and a mission - station of the German 
Lutheran Church has been established among them since 
1866." The following account of their totcmic and social 
system is based in large part on the evidence of men who 
knew the tribe in their purely savage state many years ago. 

The Dieri arc divided into two exogamous intermarrying 
moieties or classes which bear the names of Kararu and Matteri 
respectively. Each moiety or class is again subdivided into 
a number of totem clans. To the exogamous moieties or 
classes and to the totem clans the Dieri give the name of 
murdiis or, more correctly, viadas '? The following is a list of 
the Dieri totem clans, so far as they have been ascertained, but 
the list is incomplete.'^ In it the clans arc arranged under 
the classes (moieties or phratries) to which they belong. 


* A. W. Howitt, “The Dieri 
and other Kindred Tribes of Central 
Australia,” Journal of (he Anthropo- 
logical Imiituie^ xx. (1891) pp. 31 
sqq. ; N alive 7 'ribcs of Soul h-Ea^l 

Australia^ pp. 44 sq. 

2 J. W. Gregory, The Dead Heart 
of Australia, pp. 59 19 1. 

^ A. W. Ilowitt, N'ative I'ribes oj 
South-East Australia, pp. 90 sq,, 779 
note 

^ A. W. Ilowitt, op, cit. p. 91. 
Dr. Ilowitt’s earlier list of the Dieri 
totems (“ The Dieri and other Kindred 
Tribes of Central Australia,” 
the A nthropological Institute, xx. (1891) 
p. 38) differs from his later list in 
several particulars. I have reproduced 
the later as presumably the more 
correct. In the earlier list kangaroo 
{chuhuru), the mulga tree {malka), and 
the seed of Portulacca oleracea {kan- 


aura) are assigned as totems to the 
Kararu moiety, and iguana {kopiri) 
and Duboisia Patersoni {pifeheri) are 
assigned as totems tt) the Matteri 
moiety. None of these five seems 
to find a place in the later list. In 
the Matter! moiety the fish totem 
{mar hard) of the later list is called a 
mullet in the earlier, and the kirhapara 
totem, for which no English equivalent 
is given in the later list, is called 
“ bone fish ” in the earlier. The 
list of Dieri totems given by S. Gason 
includes kangaroo (chookooroo), iguana 
{cappirrie), and the vegetable seed 
cannaarra, as well as rain, mice, emu, 
rat, grub {purdiv), fish {murkara), dog, 
and crow. Put Gason does not say 
how the totems are distributed between 
the moieties or classes. See Journal 
of the Anthropological Institute, xxiv. 
(*895) pp. 167 sq. 
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Dieri Tribe 
C hisses ami Totems 


Classes. 


Totems. 


Kararu 


Rain, carpet-snako, crow, native comi^anion, red ochre, a 
small fro^, seed of Claytojiia sp., a rat {maiari/)^ a 
bat {fapaiuru)^ the pan-1 )eetle (/le/aeas perforatas)^ 
milkctyeipam^ .a frog- {fcaladiri)^ the rabbit-bandicoot, 
shrew-mouse {piinta)^ a small mouse {karabaiui). 


Malteri 4 


A caterpillar, {muhirti^ the Witchetty grub of Spencer 
and Gillen), cormorant, emu, eagle-hawk, a fish. 
Acacia sp., dingo, native cat, kirhapara (bone fish ?), 
small marsupial Ucokula)^ kangaroo rat. 


The marriage rule is that a man must always marry a Rules of 
woman of the other moiety or class ; in other words, Kararu 
men must marry Matter! women, and conversely Matteri among the 
men must marry Kararu women. In regard to totems, a 
man is free to marry a woman of any totem in the other 
moiety of the tribe. 1^'or example, a Kararu man of the 
rain totem may marry a Matter! w-oman of the caterpillar 
totem, or of the cormorant totem, or of the ernu totem, or 
of the eagle-hawk totem, etc. Both the class (moiety) and 
the totem clan are hereditary in the female line ; in other 
words, every child takes both of them from his or her mother. 

Thus, if a Kararu man of the rain totem marries a Matteri 
woman of the caterpillar totem, then their children, both 
male and female, will be Mattcri-catcrpillars ; if a Kararu 
man of the rain totem marries a Matteri woman of the 
cormorant totem, then their children, both male and female, 
will be Matteri-cormorants. Or if a Matteri man of the 
emu totem marries a Kararu woman of the carpet-snake 
totem, then their children will be Kararu-carpet-snakes ; if 
he marries a Kararu woman of the crow totem, then the 
children will be Kararu-crows, and so on.^ 

* A. W. Ilowitt, Native Tribes of pological IintitutCy xvii. (1888) p. 186) 

South-East Australia, \i\>. i^Ssq. The is incorrect. See Dr. A. W. Ilowitt, 

'“Statement of S. Gason that men take in Journal 0 / the Anthropological In- 

their father’s totem and women their stitute, xx, (1891) pp. S6 sq. 

mother’s totem {Journal of the Anthro- 
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Although a two-class system, like a four-class system, 
does not of itself prevent the marriage of a man’s children 
with his sister’s children,^ yet the Dieri practically bar such 
marriages by placing a man’s children in the relation^ 
of kami (which means non -marriageable) to his sister’s 
children ; but in the next generation the children of 
these children are 7ioa or marriageable to each other/^ 
The effect of this prohibition is, in conjunction with the 
class system, to bar all marriages between first cousins. 
For when first cousins are the children of two brothers 
or of two sisters, their union is barred by the class system ; ® 
and in the remaining case, when first cousins are the 
children of a brother and a sister respectively, though 
their marriage is not barred by the class system, yet it 
is specially guarded against by this Dieri rule which makes 
such cousins kami or non-marriageable with each other. 
Thus in regard to such first cousins, the children of a 
brother and a sister respectively, the Dieri system presents 
a remarkable contrast to the Urabunna system ; for whereas 
under the Urabunna system a man’s proper wife is his 
first cousin, the daughter of his mother’s elder brother or 
of his father’s elder sister,** these female first cousins are 
under the Dieri system prohibited to him by a special 
rule. We cannot doubt that the Urabunna custom which 
enjoins a man to marry one of his first cousins is older 
than the Dieri custom which forbids him to do so. The 
Dieri prohibition is clearly an innovation on the older 
system which permitted and even recommended certain 
consanguineous marriages ; it is another step taken by 
these savages towards the accomplishment of that object at 
which their whole class system was directly aimed, namely, 
the prevention of the marriage of near kin. This practical 
prohibition of a marriage which is not barred by the class 
system is interesting, because it shews how tribal opinion may 
condemn and prevent certain unions which yet, so far as the 
class rules are concerned, might be lawfully contracted. We 
may reasonably suppose that all the marriages which are now 

^ Above, pp. 276 sq, 3 3^^ above, p. 18 1. 

2 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia, p. 189. ^ See above, pp. 177 sq. 
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formally in tei dieted by the various exogamous class systems, 
were m like manner informally repiobated by public opinion 
before the cumbrous machinery of exogamy was put in 
operation against them In other words, we may assume 
that a moral objection to such marriages always picccded, 
and was the cause of, their legal piohibition 

According to S Gason,^ the Dieri do not pay any Keiitions 
paiticular lespect to their totems, and will kill and eat them 
whenever they are edible animals or plants There is amdu 
strong feeling of fellowship between all persons of the same [,7 
totem When a visitor ariivcs in camp, he is entertained ciin 

by his relatnes or, in default oi them, by people of his 
totem “Those of the same totem keep togethei, eat and 
live togethei, and lend each other then women Even 
strangers from a distance of thicc oi foui bundled miles are 
thus hospitably entertained The fiist question is, ^ Mi7ina 
Murdul^ that is to say, ‘What is your totem?’ The 
surrounding and distant tribes have some totems different 
to those of the Dicn, but these can always find out which 
aie the same” 

To account for the oiigin of their totems the Dicii tell Dun 
various stories about the Muia~viuras^ the mythical pic- 
dccessois and piototypcs of the tribe, who, like the akhi 7 inga then 
ancestors of the Arunta, aic said to have wandcicd about 
the country instituting the rites and ceremonies which aie 
still, oi were till lately, observed by then descendants or 
successois. These Mma-viuias were men, wmmen, and 
children who led the same sort of life as the Dieri, but weie 
far more powerful magicians than even the medicine-men of 
the present day claim to be. They gave names to the 
natural featuies of the country, such as the rocks and the 
rivers, which they met with in then wanderings , and when 
their work was done they were themselves turned into rocks 
oi petrified tree-tiunks, which the natives still point out as 
indisputable evidence of the truth of the legends.^ One of 

^ In loujnal of the Antluopolo^nal Tribes of Central A usu alia, Journal oj 
ImlttutOf xvn (1888) p i86,?</,xxiv the Anthtopolo^ical Imtztute^xx (1891) 

(*895) p 168 pp 41 

^ Rtv H Vogelsang, of the Luthei an * Ihese hgtnd^ of the AIuz a mztf as 
Mission to the Dieri, quoted by A W were collected for Dr Ilowitt by the 
Howitt, “ 1 he Diei and other Kindred Re\ Otto Siebert, missionary to the 
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the talcs which the Dieri tell to explain the origin of the 
totems {inurdus^ madas) runs as follows. They say that in 
the beginning the earth opened in the midst of Perigundi 
Lake and the totems {jnurdtis or 7nad(ts) came trooping out, 
one after the other. Out came the crow, and the shell 
parakeet, and the emu, and all the rest. Beitig as yet 
imperfectly formed and without members or organs of sense, 
they laid themselves down on the sandhills which surrounded 
the lake then just as they do now. It was a bright day, 
and the totems lay basking in the sunshine, till at last, 
refreshed and invigorated by it, they stood up as human 
beings {kand) and dispersed in all directions. That is why 
people of the same totem are now scattered all over the 
country. You may still see the island in the lake out of 
which the totems came trooping long ago.^ 

Another Dieri story to explain the origin of the totems, 
or at least of the totem names, runs thus. Once upon a 
time there was a Mura-inura man and his name was Mandra- 
mankana. He came to the neighbourhood of Pando, 
which the white men call Lake Hope. 'Pherc he saw two 
girls, who jeered at him, and when he made love to them, 
they gave him the slip. So he went forth meditating 
revenge, and as he went he sang songs which made the fruit 
to grow, some bitter and some sweet. The two girls found 
these plants and they liked the sweet fruit very much. 
After a time they came to a tanyii bush, laden with its red 
and yellow fruit. But the sly Mandra-mankana was lurking 
in the bush, and when the two girls, suspecting nothing, drew 
near, he killed them both and cut off their breasts. Coming 
to the camp of the murdered damsels, he decked himself out 
in paint and feathers, hung the breasts of the girls on his 
chest, and danced before the people. But two young men 
recogni.sed the breasts of his victims and knocked him very 
hard on the head, so that it split open, and then all the 


Dieii at Killalpanina on the Coo])er 
River. See A. W. llowitt and Otto 
Siebert, “ Legends of the Dicii and 
Kindred Tribes of Central Australia,'’ 
Jottntal of the Anthropological Imfitutey 
xwiv. (1904) i^p. \OOsqq,\ Miss Mary 
K. R. ITowitt, “Some Native Legends 


from Central Australia,” Tolk-lo?ey xiii. 
(1902) pp. 403 sqq. ; A. W. llowitt, 
Native I'ribes of South-East Australia^ 
PP- 90 , 475 W- 779 W- 

^ A. W. llowitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Auiii alia, pp. 476, TJ<)sqq, 
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people fell upon him ; even the little children struck him 
with their tiny fists. So they buried him and laid wood on 
his grave, and went away. One day a crow perched on the 
grave, and pecked thrice at the wood, and said Caw ! caw ! 
caw ! Then the dead man awoke, and came out of the 
grave, and looked about, but nobody was to be seen. 
However, he perceived the footprints of the people, and 
he followed them up to their new camp on Cooper’s 
Creek. When he came up with them, they were wading 
and splashing in the river, driving the fish before them with 
bushes and grass. So lie liid himself in the water and, 
opening his mouth very wide, he swallowed them all up, 
men, fish, grass, water, everything. Some few of the people 
who were at a distance saw with alarm a monster in the 
water with his arms round their comrades, hugging them to 
himself. A remnant escaped by jumping over his arms. As 
they ran away, the M?ira-i?ui7’a man called “ Gobbler-up-of- 
Grasa ” looked after them and gave to each of them as 
he ran his totem name. Those who ran to the north were 
the seed of the nuxnyuray the bat, a marsupial rat {inaiani)^ 
a small marsupial {palyara\ the shell parakeet, the cormorant, 
the eagle-hawk, the emu, the crow, a caterpillar {padi), called 
by the whites the witchetty giub, red ochre, the carpet-snake, 
and the Duboisia Ilopwoodii. These, as I said before, all 
ran away to the north. Those that ran to the south-east 
were the kangaroo, the dingo, the jew lizard, the lace lizard 
or iguana, a marsupial rat {kokula), a small marsupial ( pitnta\ 
another small marsupial {kambana)^ the native companion, 
the rain, a crane, a water-rat, the native cat i^pira-vtokii)^ a 
frog {Jcaladiri\ another frog {tidnaviara\ the curlew, and the 
kangaroo rat. Those who ran to the south were a fish 
{makara, the native perch), the native cat {yikaura), the 
box-tree {linralyptus Diicrothecd), the rabbit-bandicoot or 
bush wallaby {Paragale lagotis\ and one more {JdrJtapara), 
whose English name is uncertain, perhaps the eel. When 
they were all gone, the xnura-niura came out of the 
water and vomited. As he did so, all his teeth fell 
out, and they are still to be seen at Manatandri. After 
that he went a little further off, sat down, and died. His 
body turned into stone, and you may see it looking 
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1 )ien 
legend of 
the origin 
of ewganiy. 


Another 
version of 
the legend 


like a rock on the Cooper Creek to the north of Lake 
Hope.' 

In this latter legend the list of names helps to supple- 
ment the list of totem clans which has already been given, ^ 
and it probably throws light on the geographical distribution 
of the clans ; for we can hardly doubt that the majority 
of each totem clan was found in that quarter to which its 
mythical ancestor was said to have run in order to escape 
the maw of the imira-mura man in the river. 

The Dieri have also a legend of the origin of exogamy. 
As reported by S. Gason the legend runs thus : “ Murdoo 
(subdivision of tribe into families). Murdoo means taste, but 
in its primary and larger signification implies family, founded 
on the following tradition. After the creation, as previously 
related, fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, and others of the 
closest kin intermarried promiscuously, until the evil effects 
of these alliances becoming manifest, a council of the chiefs 
was assembled to consider in what way they migbt be 
averted, the result of their deliberations being a petition to 
the Mooramoora, in answer to which he ordered that the 
tribe should be divided into branches, and distinguished one 
from the other by different names, after objects animate and 
inanimate, such as dogs, mice, emu, rain, iguana, and so forth, 
the members of any such branch not to intermarry, but with 
permission for one branch to mingle with another. Thus 
the son of a dog might not marry the daughter of a dog, 
but either might form an alliance with a mouse, an emu, a 
rat, or other family. This custom is still observed, and the 
first question asked of a stranger is, ‘ What murdoo ? ' namely, 
Of what family are you?”^ 

In this version of the legend the Mooramoora, whom 
Gason regarded as a Good Spirit or deity is clearly one 
of the Mura-muraSy the mythical predecessors or ancestors 
of the Dieri.^ The version of the same legend which the 
Rev. Otto Siebert, a missionary to the Dieri, obtained for 
Dr. A. W. Howitt, is as follows : “ The several families 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of in Native Tribes of South Austraiia, 
South-East Auitraliaj pp. 476, 781- pp. 260 s^. 

* At « . ^ S. Gason, op, at, p. 260. 

^ Above, pp. 344 SI/. j ^ 

^ S. Gason, ** The Dieyerie Tribe,” ® See above, pp. 148 S(;. 
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of Murdus married in themselves without shame. This 
occasioned great confusion, and sexual disorder became 
predominant. The Pinnarus (elders) observing this, came 
together to consider how these evils might be avoided. 
They agreed that the families should be divided, and that no 
member of a segment should marry within it. In accordance 
with this it was ordered that ‘ Yidni padi madu {murdu) 
wcipanai kaiialka kuraterda^ yidni kaualka ivapanai warugatti 
kuraterila, etc.’ That is, ‘ Thou grub totem, go to produce 
crow ; thou crow totem, go to produce emu, etc.,’ and so on 
for the other totems.” ^ 

Both these versions of the legend agree in alleging that 
there was a time when the present restrictions on marriage 
were unknown, and when conseciucntly near kinsfolk married 
among themselves without shame ; both agree in alleging 
that the exogamous rules were deliberately introduced for 
the purpose of regulating the intercourse of the sexes and 
putting an end to a .state of sexual promiscuity which had 
come to be regarded as a great evil. These traditions, 
therefore, accord perfectly with the conclusion, which we 
have reached independently from the consideration of other 
evidence, that the exogamous prohibitions were deliberately 
devised and enforced for the sake of preventing the union 
in marriage of persons whom the natives regarded as too 
near of kin.^ But, as Dr. Howitt has pointed out, there is 
a discrepancy between the two versions of the Dieri legend 
as to the introduction of exogamy. For whereas in Gason’s 
version the totem clans were introduced simultaneously with, 
and as a means of carrying out, the exogamous rules, in Mr. 
Siebert’s versioti the totem clans existed before the intro- 
duction of exogamy and had been till then endogamou.s, 
that is, people of the same totem clan had been free 
to marry each other. Thus Siebert’s version agrees with 
the traditions of the other Central Australian tribes which 
represent endogamy as habitually practised by the totem 
clans before the introduction of the exogamous classes.^ 

^ A. W. llowitt, Native Tribeii oj Australia,” Joiottal of the Anthiopo- 
South-East Australia^ p. 481 ; A, W. logical Institute^ xxxiv. (1904) p. 129. 
Howitt and Otto Siebeit, “Legends of 2 al)ove, pp. 273 sqq. 

the Dieri and Kindred Tribes of Central ^ See above, pp. 251 
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This agreement is a strong argument in favour of the truth 
of the tradition. The KuUn tribe of Victoria had a similar 
legend that their ancestors used to marry without any regard 
to kinship, until two medicine-men went up to Runjil, the 
great mythical headman of the tribe in the sky, and requested 
that the people should divide themselves into two exogamous 
classes. Bunjil granted their request and ordained that 
one of these classes should be called Bimjil (eagle-hawk) 
and the other IVaan/f (crow).^ 

With regard to the agency by which these great changes 
of tribal custom were introduced, it is to be observed that in 
GasoiVs version of the Dieri legend the innovation is ascribed 
to the mythical predecessors or ancestors of the people 
(the Mura-viiiras)^ that in Mr. Siebert's version it is attri- 
buted to the tribal elders, and that in the Kulin legend it 
is set down to two medicine- men, who had previously 
obtained the sanction of Bunjil, the mythical headman of 
the tribe. In so far as these stories refer the introduction 
of social reform to the authority of the older men, and 
especially of the medicine-men, they arc confirmed by what 
appears to be the practice of the present day ; for the best 
modern observers of the Au.stralian aborigines arc of opinion 
that if the elders, who practically rule the tribe, agree on the 
advisability of introducing even an important change of 
custom, they have it in their power to persuade the people 
to adopt it. Thus Dr. llowitt says: '‘From what I know 
of the Australian savage I can see very clearly how such a 
social change might be brought about. They universally 
believe that their deceased ancestors and kindred visit them 
during sleep, and counsel or warn them against dangers, or 
communicate to them song-charms against magic. I have 
known many such cases, and I also know that the medicine- 
men sec visions that are to them realities. Such a man if 
of great repute in his tribe might readily bring about a 
social change, by announcing to his fellow medicine-men a 
command received from some supernatural being such as 
Kutchi of the Dieri, Bunjil of the Wurunjerri, or Daramulun 
of the Coast Murring. If they received it favourably, the 
next step might be to announce it to the assembled head- 
1 A. W, How’itt, Native Tribes of South- EaU Australia^ pp. 126, 491. 
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men at one of the ceremonial gatherings as a supernatural 
command, and this would be accepted as true without 
question by the tribes-people/* ^ As to the particular reform 
with which we are here concerned, Dr. Howitt writes : “ I 
cannot sec any reason to doubt that the first division of 
Australian communities into two exogamous intermarrying 
communes was an intentional act arising from within the 
commune prior to its division. The evidence which I have 
before me, drawn from the existing customs and beliefs of 
the aborigines, not only leads me to that conclusion, but 
also to the further conclusion that the movement itself 
probably arose within the council of elders, in which the 
tribal wizard, the professed communicant with ancestral 
spirits, holds no mean place. The change, whenever it was 
effected, must, I think, have been announced as having been 
directed by the spirits of the deceased ancestors {t\g. Mtira 
Mura of the Dicri), or by the Headman of Spiritland 
himself {eg, Bunjil of the Kulin, or Daramulun of the 
Murring).” 

A similar view as to the agency by which changes of spcnccr 
tribal custom are effected among the Australian aborigines ^ 

is held by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, who have had 
excellent opportunities of forming an opinion on the sub- ' 
ject. Speaking of the headmen of the central tribes they 
observe : “ It is undoubtedly by means of the meetings 
and consultations of leading men such as these that changes ''if^uontiai 
m regard to customs can be introduced. ihe savage is gradually 
essentially a conservative. What was considered by his 

from group 

father and, more important still, by his grandfather and to group 
great-grandfather, to be the right and proper thing to do, 
is the only right and proper thing for him. But yet at the mbo 
same time, despite this very strong feeling, changes are 
introduced. It is these old men, the heads of the totem ic 
groups, who are most interested in all matters concerned 
with tribal government and custom. If we are safe in 
regarding the traditions of the different tribes as affording 
evidence of any value, it is interesting to find that not a few 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native 7'ribes of Australian Class Systems,'’ Jon7-nal 
South-East Attsiralia^ pp. 89 sq. of the Anthropological InstitutCy xii. 

^ A. W. Howitt, “Notes on the (1883) pp. $00 sq. 

VOL. T 
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of them refer to changes introduced by special individuals of 
note. Almost every tribe has a tradition of special men or 
women who first introduced the stone knife for use at 
initiation, in place of the fire-stick, which previously had 
caused the deaths of many of the young men. So again 
every tribe ascribes the introduction of the present marriage 
system to special eminent alcheringa ancestors. In some 
cases, further, we find that some special ancestor proposed a 
change, and was supported in this by some other individual. 
Probably this really explains what has taken place in the 
past and is still going on in the present. Every now and 
again there arises a man of superior ability to his fellows ; 
indeed in every tribe there are always one or two individuals 
who are regarded as more learned than the others, and to 
whom special respect is paid. During the performance of 
important ceremonies, when large numbers of the tribe and 
even members of other tribes are gathered together, the 
informal council of the leading men is constantly meeting. 
Matters of tribal interest are discussed day after day. In 
fact, unless one has been present at these tribal gatherings, 
which often extend over two or three months, it is difficult 
to realise the extent to which the thoughts of the natives 
are occupied with matters of this kind. A change may 
perhaps have been locally introduced by some strong man 
acting in conjunction with the older men of his own 
group. This is discussed amongst the various leading 
men when they meet together, and then, if the innovation 
gains the support of other leaders, it will be adopted 
and will gradually come to be recognised as the right 
thing.” ^ 

Another And clsewhcrc Spencer and Gillen tell us that “ after 

oRreir”' carefully watching the natives during the performance of 
view of the their ceremonies and endeavouring as best we could to enter 
which into their feelings, to think as they did, and to become for 

social the time being one of themselves, we came to the conclusion 

mayTe that if One or two of the most powerful men settled upon the 
earned out advisability of introducing some change, even an important one, 
tribes. it would be quite possible for this to be agreed upon and carried 
out. That changes have been introduced, in fact, are still 

^ Spencer and (}illen, Norlhern Tribes of Central Australia^ pp. 26 sq. 
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being introduced, is a matter of certainty ; the difficulty to 
be explained is, how in face of the rigid conservatism of the 
native, which may be said to be one of his leading features, 
such changes can possibly even be mooted. The only 
possible chance is by means of the old men, and, in the case 
of the Arunta, amongst whom the local feeling is very 
strong, they have opportunities of a special nature. Without 
belonging to the same group, men who inhabit localities 
close to one another are more closely associated than men 
living at a distance from one another, and, as a matter of 
fact, this local bond is strongly marked — indeed so marked 
was it during the performance of their sacred ceremonies 
that wc constantly found it necessary to use the term ‘ local 
relationship/ Groups which are contiguous locally are 
constantly meeting to perform ceremonies ; and among the 
alatunjas [headmen] who thus come together and direct 
proceedings there is perfectly sure, every now and again, to 
be one who stands pre-eminent by reason of superior ability, 
and to him, especially on an occasion such as this, great 
respect is always paid. It would be by no means impossible 
for him to propose to the other older men the introduction 
of a change, which, after discussing it, the alatunjas of the 
local groups gathered together might come to the conclusion 
was a good one, and, if they did so, then it would be adopted 
in that district. After a time a still larger meeting of the 
tribe, with head men from a still wider area . . . might be 
held. At this the change locally introduced would, without 
fail, be discussed. The man who first started it would 
certainly have the support of his local friends, provided they 
had in the first instance agreed upon the advisability of its 
introduction, and not only this, but the chances are that he 
would have the support of the head men of other local 
groups of the same designation as his own. Everything 
would, in fact, depend upon the status of the original 
proposer of the change ; but, granted the existence of a 
man with sufficient ability to think out the details of any 
change, then, owing partly to the strong development of the 
local feeling, and partly to the feeling of kinship between 
groups of the same designation, wherever their local habita- 
tion may be, it seems quite possible that the markedly 
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conservativ^c tendency of the natives in regard to customs 
handed down to them from their ancestors may every now 
and then be overcome, and some change, even a radical one, 
be introduced. The traditions of the tribe indicate, it may 
be noticed, their recognition of the fact that customs have 
varied from time to time. They have, for example, traditions 
dealing with supposed ancestors, some of whom introduced, 
and others of whom changed, the method of initiation. 
Tradition also indicates ancestors belonging to particular 
local groups who changed an older into the present marriage 
system, and these traditions all deal with special powerful 
individuals by whom the changes were introduced.” ^ Among 
the qualities which confer this commanding influence on certaiii 
men a knowledge of ancient lore and skill in magic are par- 
ticularly mentioned.*^ 

Codes of Hence if the best authorities on the subject are riglit, 
oftni^Hion elaborate class system of the Australian aborigines may 
fathered have Originated with a single man of keener mind and 
beings."^' Stronger character than his fellows, who persuaded them 
to accept his invention either on its own merits or as a 
revelation directly imparted to him by the higher powers. 
Thus it would seem that among these rude savages we 
may detect the germ of that policy which, among more 
civilised peoples, has led so many legislators to father their 
codes on gods or heroes of the remote past. For example, 
the most famous body of ancient Hindoo law is said to have 
been revealed to human sages by the divine or heroic Manu, 
who figures in legends as the father of mankind, the founder 
of social and moral order, the author of legal maxims, and 
especially as the inventor of sacrificial rites — in short, as 
what the Central Australians would call an alcheritiga 
ancestor or a mura-nmra? The sacred laws of the ancient 
Persians, embodied in the Avesta, are said to have been 
revealed by the supreme deity Ahura Mazda to the prophet 
Zoroaster,^ just as the sacred laws of the Hebrews were 

^ Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes ^ I'he Zend-Avesta, translated by 
of Central Australia, pp. 12, sq. J. Darmesteter, part i. pp. 4 sqq. 

^ Ibid, p. 12 . {Sacred Books of the East, vol. iv.) ; 

® The Laws of Afanu, translated by A. V. Williams Jackson, Zoroaster, the 
G. Biihler, pp. xii. Ivii. sqq,, i sqq. Prophet of Iran (New York, 1901), 
{Sacred Books of the East, vol. xxv. ). pp. 36 sqq. 
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revealed by Jehovah to Moses. The Babylonian King 
Hammurabi apparently claimed to have received his famous 
code diiect from the Sun-god,^ and Lycuigus was popu- 
larly supposed to have received the Spaitan laws from the 
inspired lips of the Delphic piiestess/ So too the Greeks 
thought that King Minos obtained the Cretan laws fiom the 
mouth of Zeus himself in the sacred Dictecan cave,^ and 
the Romans imagined that King Numa instituted their 
saciificial rites and ceremonies through the inspiration of 
the nymph Egeria, with whom he consoitrd m her holy 
grove.’ It is thus that in many lands and many ages 
religion or superstition is invoked to enforce the dictates of 
human wisdom oi folly upon the more credulous poition of 
mankind. 

Like the cential and northern tubes desciibcd by Spencer Magical 
and Gillen, the Dieri perfoim magical ceiemonics for the multi- pVifoimui 
plication of their totemic animals, no doubt with the intention 
of theieby increasing the food-supply of the tiibe. Eoi tht muin 
example, the carpet-snake (woma) and the lace-lizaid or iguana 
(j^aperi QX kapiri) idSQ. two of theii totems,^ and in older tOsnakfs 
pioduce a plentiful crop of these reptiles, membeis of the Dieri, 
Yaurorka, Yantiuwunta, Marula, Yclyuyendi, Karanguiu, and which lu 
Ngameni tribes assemble periodically at Kudna-ngauana on 
the Cooper River. Here there is a certain sandhill, under 
which a inura-imu a named Minkani is supposed to live in 
a cave. To judge from the description of him, he seems to 
be one of those fossil beasts or reptiles which arc found in 
the deltas of rivers flowing into Lake Eyre. Such fossil 
bones are called kadimarkara by the Dieii. When the 


1 This IS not diiectly alleged in the 
code itsdf, but .it the head of the now 
celebiated moiiiimeiit on which the 
code IS inscribed there is carved a 
hgure of the king in an attitude of 
adoration before the sun god, and if 
H. Winckler is right, the scene repre 
sents the monarch receiving his laws 
fiom the deity. See H Wincklei, 
Die Ges^etze llammtu abis ^ (Lcipsic, 
1903), P- 3 

^ Herodotus, i. 65 ; Polybius, x. 2 ; 
Stiabo, XVI. 2. 38 pp. 761 sq. ; 
Xenophon, Keipubl. Lacedacm. 8 ; 
Plutarch, Lycutqusy 5 ; Dionysius Hali- 


c iniasensis, Autiquit. Roman 11 61. 

Plato, A/inoSy 13 . pp 319 \q ; 

Stiabo, \vi. 2 38, p 762 ; Dionysius 
Ilahcarnasensis, Antiquit Roman. 11. 
61 

^ Livy, 1. 19 5 ; Ovid, I ahti, in 
154, 259 sqq. ; Ovid, MUam. \v. 
479 W* '■> Plutarch, Numa^ 4 ; Diony- 
sius Halicarnascnsis, InnqniL Roman. 
11 60 iq. 

^ A W Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Austiutia, p. 783 ; A. W. 
HowiU and O Sicbcrt, m Journal of 
the AntJuofoIogual Institute., xwiv, 
(1904) p 105. 
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time has come for performing the ceremony, the men leave 
the women behind in the camp and go alone to the 
sandhill, where the mura-inura resides. On reaching the 
spot they dig down until they come to damp earth and 
what they call the excrement of the nmra-mura, Tlie 
digging then proceeds very carefully until, as they say, 
the elbow of the imira'inura is uncovered. Then two men 
stand over him, and, a vein in the arm of each having 
been opened, they allow the blood to fall on his remains. 


The Minkani song is now sung, and the men, roused to 
system, and i^-i^'itcment, strike at each other with weapons 
a frenz^y "of about a mile from the 
till they reach the camp,’ to meet them, and, rushing 

sandhill The women come ouc^ over their husbands to 
fLwarti with loud crics, hold shiek. -"hg tidnamadukas, that 
and atop the ^ 

is, tha men who ,bl. blood dripping from tho 

mothers, thereup ^ supposed excrement 

wounds, and scatter rt. m.xed w tH the s jp 

from the Minkams cave, ov j,,nakes and iguanas 

,bop may bring ?“JThi“oromony, aa ifr HowUt 

which arc hidden m ttem. ^i^h intichiuma ceremonies 

observes, is cleady si central tribes perform for the 

which the Arunta an intention is the same, 

multiplication of then o ei . , ^otemic animal in order 

namely, to produce On the analogy of these 

that it may be eaten tnba^^ ^„ght to 

Arunta rites the men w P or plant which 

have for their totem the p tl,e 

they seek to shLld be men of the 

Minkani ceremony the P jj Howitt has not 

carpet-snake and iguana totems , but tJ 
been able to ascertain that this is . , 


DCCll -- 

1 Xhc word tidnamaduhi is com- 


:;r‘s 


cestress. tract of country 

complement °f i„g to the 


trolte.fmSs "i 

TriU! r/ Sr„/*-5<rrr d»<rrn/«<. P- 

^^5-X“‘^^W..‘‘I-gen.lsofthe 
Dieri and Kindred Tribes of Central 
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Another ceremony observed by the tribes of Lake Magical 
Eyre for the multiplication of iguanas, which arc one of 
their principal articles of food, has been described by S. muitipiica 
Gason. He tells us that the Dicri do not themselves 
perform it, but that they arc invariably invited, and attend 
the ceremony. When iguanas arc scarce, a day is appointed 
for the rite, and the men assemble and sit down in a circle. 

The old men thereupon take leg-bones of emus, sharpened 
at both ends, and pierce their own cars with them several 
times, while, regardless of the pain, they sing the following 
song : “ With a boomerang we gather all the iguanas from 
the flats and plains, and drive them to the sandhills, then 
surround them, that all the male and female iguanas may 
come together and increase.” Should there be a few more 
iguanas after the ceremony than there were before, the 
natives boast of having produced them ; but if the creature 
is as scarce as ever, they fall back on their customary cxcu.se 
that some other tribe took away their power.^ 

Again, the Dieri perform a .strange ceremony for the Dun 
purpo.se of making the wild fowl lay their eggs. This they 
do after heavy rains, when the smaller lakes, lagoon.s, and vmM fo\\is 
swamps are generally full of fresh water and flocks of wild e^^rs. * 
fowl congregate about them. On a fine day, after the rains, 
all the able-bodied men sit in a circle, each with the 
sharpened leg-bone of a kangaroo ; the old men sing an 
obscene .song, and while they do .so the others pierce their 
scrotum with the sharp bone. The pain must be great, but 
they show no sense of it, though they are generally laid up 
for tw^o or three weeks afterw^ards, unable to walk. While 
they are thus torturing themselves, the women are crying.*^ 

They also perform a ceremony for the multiplication of wild 
dog.s, which are one of their totems, and another ceremony 


Australia,” Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute^ xxxiv. (1904) pp. 
\ 2 a^sq. ; A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes 
of South-East Australia^ pj). 797 
In the latter passage the worth “the 
young Woma and Kapiri (carpet-.snake) 
lizard” seem to be a mistake for “the 
young Woma (car])et-snake) and Kapiri 
(lizard).” Compare p. 783 of the 
.same work and Journal of the Anthro- 


pological Institute, xxxiv. (1904) p. 
105, where woma is defined as “ carpet- 
snake,” and kaperi (not kapii’i) is 
defined as “ lace lizard, commonly 
called iguana.” 

^ S. Gason, *‘The Dicyerie Tribe,” 
in Natiife Tribes of South Ausrralia, 

p. 279. 

2 S. Gason, op. cit. pp. 278 sq. 
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for the multiplication of snakes ; but both of these are 
reported to be so obscene that they are indescribable.^ W' e 
may conjecture that these ceremonies are performed by men 
Dieri of the wild dog and snake totems respectively. The Dieri 
nnknv^^ ' also perform ceremonies, based on the principle of imitative 
rain magic, foi* the making of rain. In these ceremonies the 
wished-for rain is simulated by blood drawn from the arms 
of two mcdicinc-men, and clouds are represented partly b}^ 
down floating in the air, partly by two large stones, which 
are afterwards placed as high as possible in the branches of 
the tallest trees, as if to cause the clouds to mount in the 
sky. Also they make a hut of logs and branches and then 
knock it down with their heads. “ The piercing of the hut 
with their heads symbolizes the piercing of the clouds ; the 
fall of the hut, the fall of the rain.’' On the analogy of the 
practice of the central and northern tribes described by 
Spencer and Gillen, we should expect to find that among 
the Dieri this rain-making ceremony was performed by men 
of the rain or water totem. However, Dr. ilowitt tells us 
that die whole tribe joins in the ceremony under the direction 
of the medicinc-man.“ 

iieadiuMi In the Dieri tribe, as in all the other tribes akin to it, 
tot(Mu dans oldcst man of a totem clan is its pinnaru or head, 
and Ollier Further, each horde or local division of the tribe has 
amlniK^Uu* piuum'ii or head, who ma)' happen also to be the 

Dieri. head of a totem clan. But the head of a totem clan 
or of a local division need not have much or any authority 

* S. (rason, op. cit. p. 2S0. stones lo lie scratdicd, the whole 

people would suffer perpetual hunger 
S. Gason, “ The Dieyerie Tiibc,*’ and could never be satisfied, however 

Native 'J'nbei> oj South Australia^ pp. much they might eat. And if the 

276-278; A. W. Ilowitt, inyi7//;77a/ <3/* stones were broken, the sky would 

the Anthropological Institute, xx. ( 1891 ) redden, the dust of some dried witchetty 

pp. 90-93; id.. Native Tribes of South- grubs, w'hidi they tell of in one of 

East Aintralia, jip. 394 - 397 - The their legends, would spread from the 

two stones used in the rain-making cere- westward over the whole earth, and at 

mony are heart-shaped and represent the sight of it men would die of terror, 

two young nicn named Dara-ulu, who See A. W. Ilowitt and O. Siebert, 

are believed to be the senders of rain. “Ixgends of the Dieri and Kindred 
When rain is wanted, the Dieri smeai Tribes of Central Australia,” 
the two stones with fat and sing a long the Anthropological Institute, xxxiv. 

song. At other times the stones are (1904) pp. 125 sq. ; A. W. Ilowitt, 

kept carefully wrapt up in feathers and Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 

fat ; for the Dieri think that were the pp. 799 sq. 
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outside of his clan or division. For example, Dr. Howitt 
knew a man who was head of the Eagle -hawk clan in 
virtue of his great age, but who otherwise had little 
influence, because he was neither a warrior, a medicine-man, 
nor an orator. The pinnarus collectively are the headmen 
of the tribe, and of them some one is superior to the rest. 

In 1862-63, when Dr. Howitt knew the Dicri, the The head- 
principal headman was a certain Jalina-piramurana, who 
was head of a seed totem, and was also recognised as the 
head of the whole tribe. The seed which this man had for 
his totem is called knnauia by the Dieri ; it is the seed of 
the Claytouia sp., and forms at times the piincipal vegetable 
food of the tribes about Lake liyre, being ground into a 
porridge and eaten raw or baked into a cake in hot ashes. 

The headman of this totem used to boast of being the 'Hrce 
of life” or the “stay of life,” and sometimes he was spoken 
of as the plant itself {iiianyura, that is, Claytouia sp.) of 
which the seed is the totem. In the Dicri tribe the heads 
of the totem clans and local divisions, together with eminent 
warriors, orators, and, generally speaking, old men of stand- 
ing and importance, compose what may be called the inner 
council or senate of the tribe, which discusses and decides on 
all matters of importance at secret sittings held in some 
place away from the camp. Admission to this inner council 
is a jealously guarded privilege, and to divulge its .secrets 
is a crime punished with death. The principal headman 
presides, and among the business transacted at it are the 
arrangements for hunting game, for festive or ceremonial 
gatherings, and the punishment of offences, such as the 
procuring of death by magic, murder, breach of the marriage 
laws, and the revelation of the secrets of the initiation 
ceremonies to uninitiated persons or to women. The heads 
of the totem clans and of the local divisions and other 
distinguished men wear, or used to wear, circlets of red 
feathers on their heads as a sign of rank. The Dieri is the 
only Australian tribe in which Dr. Howitt remembers to 
have seen this red badge of honour.' 

^ A. W. Howitt, “The Dieri and logical Institute^ xx. (1S91) pp. 64- 
other Kindred Tribes of Central 71; id, ^ Native Tribes of South-East 
Australia,” Journal of the Anthropo- Australia, pp. 297-300, 320-323. In 
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Like all other Australian tribes about whom we have 
exact information, the Dieri have the classificatory system 
of relationship. For example, in the generation above his 
own a man applies the same term ngaperi {(ippiri) to his 
father and to his father’s brothers ; and he applies the same 
term ngandri {a7idri) to his mother and to his mother’s 
sisters. In his own generation he applies the same term 
negi {fiiehie^ 7ieyt) to his elder brothers, to the sons of his 
father’s brothers, and to the sons of his mother’s sisters ; 
and he applies the same term to his elder sisters, to 

the daughters of his father’s brothers, and to the daughters 
of his mother’s sisters. He applies the same term 7/oa to 
his wife, to his wife’s sisters, and to his brothers’ wives ; 
and on her side a woman applies the same term 7ioa to her 
husband, to her husband’s brothers, and to her sisters’ 
husbands. In the generation below his own a man applies 
the same term tigata mu7n (athai/ioof'a) to his own sons, 
to the sons of his brothers, and to the sons of his wife’s 
sisters.^ Thus a Dieri man may have many “ fathers ” who 
never begot him, many “ mothers ” who never bore him, 
many “ brothers ” and ‘‘ sisters ” who are the children of 
neither of his parents, and many “ sons ” whom he never 
begot. In the mouth of the Dieri these terms of relationship, 
while they include the relationships which we designate by 
them, also include many more : they mark the relationship 
of the individual not to individuals merely but to groups. 
It has already been pointed out that such classificatory 
terms, descriptive of group relationships, are only explicable 
on the hypothesis that they are directly derived from group- 
marriage.“ That inference has long been rightly drawn by 
Dr. A. W. Howitt, our principal authority on the Dieri and 
other tribes of South-Eastern Australia.'^ 


the former passage Dr. Ilowitt identi- 
fies the mauyura plant (of which the 
seed is the kunaura totem) as Portu- 
lacca olcracea\ in the latter he identifies 
it as Clayionia sp. 

' A. W. Ilowitt, “The Dieri and 
other Kindred Tribes of Central 
Australia,” Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, xx. (1891) pp. 43-50 ; 
id,. Native Tiihes of South-East 


Australia, p. 160; id,, “Australian 
Group-Relationships,” Jotcrnal of the 
Royal Anthropological Jnstitute, xxxvii. 

(1907) pp. 287 S(], 

See above, pp. 303 sqq. 

^ A. W. Howitt, “The Dieri and 
other Kindred Tribes of Central Aus- 
tralia,” Journal of the Anthropologtcal 
Institute, xx. (1891) pp. 99, 102 ; id,, 
in Folk-lore, xvii. (1906) pp. 185, 189. 
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Nor in dealing with the Dicri are we left merely to infer Oioup- 
the former existence of group-marriage from the present use 
of terms descriptive of group relationship ; for a form of 1 . 
group-marriage still survives among the Dieri, as among the 
Urabunna/ side by side with a more specialised, though not 
strictly individual, marriage. In order to explain these two Marriage- 
forms of marriage we must begin by premising that in the alnongAhe"^ 
Dieri tribe, as in other Australian tribes, certain groups of 
men and women in the intermarrying classes are by birth Austraiiart 
marriageable to each other, in other words, they arc potential 
spouses. The Arunta call these potential spouses iina^ca \ “ 
the Urabunna call them nupa\'^ the Dicri call them noa. 

In the Dicri tribe this noa relationship of marriageability or 
potential spouseship is specialised by the betrothal to each 
other of a boy and a girl who arc noa one to the other, and 
have been born about the same time. The betrothal is 
arranged by the mothers of the two children with the con- 
currence of the brothers of the girl's mother. The fathers 
have no part in the arrangement. In every such case a 
sister, whether own or tribal, of the betrothed boy must be 
promised as a wife to a brother, whether own or tribal, of 
the betrothed girl. The new relation thus created between hppa- 
the betrothed is called tippa-nialku, and as a sign of betrothal 
the navel strings of the two children arc tied up with emu among the 
feathers and different coloured strings.^ “By the practice 
betrothal two 7ioa individuals of opposite sexes become, if I 
may use the term, specialised to each other as tippa-7}ialku 
for the time being, to the exclusion of any other man in 
that relation. In other words, no woman can be tippa-malku 
to two or more men at the same time. It seems to me 
that out of this system of specialisation the individual 
marriage of some tribes has been developed. The germ of 
individual marriage may be seen in the Dieri practice, for, 
as I shall show later on, a woman becomes a tippa-vialku 
wife before she becomes a pirraiirn or group-wife. But 


^ See above, pp. 308 sqq, 

^ Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes 
of Central Australia^ pp. 71, 74. 

^ Spencer and Gillen, op, cit, pp, 
6 1 sq. See above, pp. 308 sq. 


^ A. W, Howitt, N^ative 'Tnbes oj 
South-East Africa, p. 177. Compare 
id,, “The Dieri and other Kindred 

Tribes of South-East Australia, 

of the Anthropological Inslilutc, xx. 

(1891) pp. 53 sqq. 
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at the same time it must be remembered that every woman 
is potentially a group -wife, and unless she dies after 
she becomes a tippa-malku wife, she becomes actually a 
group-wife. The woman is one of a group, over whom in 
advance a man is given special rights by being made tippa- 
malku to her, but at the same time with the fullest knowledge 
that she is not to be liis individual wife as we understand 
the term. These explanations arc necessary to guard 
against the misconception from using the words ' individual 
wife.^ ” ' 

ihrratiru This form of marriage secures that a woman is specialised, 
rmong^Uie l^^ough not exclusively appropriated, to one particular man. 
Dicri. She may therefore be called his primary wife. But in addition 
to his primary wife {iippa-inalkiT) every Dicri man may have 
one or more secondary wives called pirmurus, who at the 
same time may be, and commonly are, the primary wives of 
other men. These secondary wives are formally and cere- 
moniously allotted to him by the headmen or tribal council 
in presence of the tribe, so that the relationship thus formed 
c’cremony is public and lawful When the proposal to contract these 
niarnag^^^ Secondary marriages has been mooted and agreed upon, the 
persons concerned assemble with their friends at some place 
in the camp about noon. If the men who are to be married 
are of the same totem, the head of their totemic clan attends 
with his ceremonial or magical staff called kandri^ which 
is made out of the root of a certain tree. He and his 
fellow headmen, if there are more totemic clans than one 
concerned, make ridges of sand with their staves, one for 
each of the persons who is about to contract the pirraum 
or secondary marriage. Then each pair of ridges is brought 
together to form a single ridge higher and broader than 
either of the two singly, thus symbolising the joining 
together of the married couple. Finally, one of the men, 
usually he who is given as a secondary husband {pirrauru\ 
takes sand from the ridge and sprinkles it over the upper 
part of his thighs, and, as the Dieri express it, buries the 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of before she becomes a pirrauru or 
South-East Australia, p. 179. The group-wife” was afterwards corrected 
statement in this passage that “a by Dr. Howitt. See below, p. 366 
woman becomes a iippa-malku wife noteb 
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pirranrii in the sand. In the case of two men who 
exchange their primary wives to be secondary wives 
i^pirraiirtis) the same procedure is observed, and the cere- 
monies are completed in the evening. When the marriage 
ceremony takes place at noon, it is, so to say, a private 
affair ; but when it is celebrated in the evening all the 
people in the camp attend. When that is so, the headmen 
of the two totcmic clans concerned take their stand opposite 
to each other, about fifty yards apart, each of them holding 
two pieces of burning wood. The two pairs of secondary 
spouses (^pirraurus) are loudly announced by name, the 
whole assembly repeats the names in a loud voice, and 
the two pieces of wood are struck together. But commonly 
it is not merely two pairs of secondary spouses {pirrauruT) 
who are thus allotted to each other. The whole of the 
marriageable or married people arc usually either allotted 
or re-allotted to each other by this ceremony, which is 
performed for batches of them at the same time.^ 

We are told that a secondary wife {pirranni) is always Rtintion- 
a “ wife’s sister ” or a “ brother’s wife,” and that the relation 

• r • 1 t 1 ‘>1 ////'</ 7/ r// or 

arises through the exchange of wives by brothers;- but seeondaiy 
probably brother and sister arc here to be understood in 
their wide classificatory sense, which, besides brother and 
sisters in our sense of the terms, includes many persons 
whom we should call cousins, and many more whom we 
should not regard as relations at all.*^ If two brothers are 
married to two sisters, they commonly live together in a 
grou])-marriagc of four. When a man becomes a widower, 
he has the use of his brother’s wife as his secondary wife 
{^pirrauni), for which he makes presents to his brother. A 
guest is offered his host’s primary wife as a temporary 
pirrmiru^ provided the woman is mani<igeable {f/oa) to him, 
that is, provided that she belongs to the class into which he 
may marry. A man may always exercise marital rights 
over his secondary wife {pirrain'ii) when they meet in the 
absence of her primary husband {iippa-inalkti) \ ^ but he 

^ A. W. Howilt, Native Tribes of laurn are both recipiocai. A man 
South-East Aust?-aitay pp. i8i sq, calls his primal y wife tippa-malku^ and 

^ Ilnd. p. i8i. she calls him tippa-malku. A man 

® See above, p. 362. calls his seconclaiy wife pi^jauru^ and 

* The terms tippa-matku and pit - she calls him pir) aiu u. 
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cannot take her from him without his consent except at 
certain ceremonial times, when a general sexual licence prevails 
between the intermarrying classes, as for instance at the 
initiation ceremonies, or at one of the marriages arranged 
between a man and a woman of two different tribes. W^hen 
the primary husband {tippa - iJialkii) is absent, his wife is 
taken and protected by one of her secondary husbands 
{pirraurus), for every woman may have several secondary 
husbands, just as every man may have several secondary 
wives. It is an advantage to a man to have many secondary 
wives, for in the absence of their primary husbands they 
supply him with a share of the food which they procure. ] 
A man may also obtain great influence in the tribe by 
lending his secondary wives to other men and receiving 
presents in return ; and the property which he thus amasses 
he may employ to extend his power still further by dis- 
tributing it among the headmen and other persons of 
consequence. Hence the leading men of the tribe generally 
have more primary wives and more secondary wives than 
RcUtion of other men. A primary wife takes precedence of a secondary 
wife ; for example, if they arc both with their husband in 
to a camp, the man will sleep next to the fire with his primary 
wife beside him and his secondary wife beyond her. When 
rauru\ ^ primary wife dies, a secondary wife will take charge of 
her children, and tend them affectionately. A man may 
have a secondary wife (^pirraurn') before he has a primary 
one {tippa - nialkii)^ and similarly a woman may have a 
secondary husband before she has a primary one. In other 
words, a man or woman may enter into the pirrauru 
relationship before he or she is married in what we should 
regard as the regular way.^ A man calls the children of his 
secondary wife his sons and daughters ; and on their side 
they call him father, and give the name of mother to his 
primary wife as well as to their real mother. But if a man 

^ In bis / )ibes of Soiiih-Kast wbere I)i. llowitt says : A giil 

Jusfui/m, ]}p. 179 and 181, Dr, becomes marriageable after she has 
llowitt stated that every woman be- been initialed to womanhood at the 
came a piimary wife {hffa-Malku) {V?Ij>ai/n/ia ceremony, and may then 
before she became a secondary or be allotted as a pirrauru, whether she 
group-wife { pirrata u). But this slate- be in the relation i^Uippa-iualkii or not. 
ment he afterwards coi reeled. See Vomparc fin /ourua/o/f hi’ R, Au/hio- 
Folk-hrc, wiii. (1907) pp. 1 66 sq,, xxxvii. (1907) p. 268. 
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were more narrowly questioned, he would qualify his state- 
ment by saying that the primary husband of his mother is 
his “ real hither/’ and that the secondary husband {pirrauru) 
of his mother is his “little father.” In like manner he 
would more precisely define his father’s secondary wife 
(^pirrauru) as his “little mother,” to distinguish her from his 
“ real mother.” Often the women do not know whether 
their primary or their secondary husband is the father of a 
particular child ; indeed they sometimes refuse to admit 
that there is only one father. Thus the child is indeed 
regarded as the offspring of the group-father and not of the 
individual-father.^ 

The pirrauni relationship in the Dieri tribe, like the The 
piraungaru in the Urabunna,^ is clearly a form of l^i'oup- 
marriage, for under it a group of men and a group of i^hip is a 
women are publicly allotted to each other as husbands and ^"'ouV- 
wives by the highest tribal authority, and exercise marital niarnage. 
rights accordingly over each other.^ And it appears that 
this form of group-marriage was not confined to these tribes, 
but was shared by many others. Thus in 1861-62 Dr. (iroup- 
Howitt found an cquivTilent of the pirrauru system among 
the Yantruwanta tribe, who live higher up than the Dieri Yantm- 
on Cooper’s Creek or the Barcoo River,"^ and some hundred 
and twenty miles further up the same river, wdthin the 'laburi. 
Queensland boundary, the Kurnandaburi tribe practised 
pirrauru marriage under the name of dilpa-uialli. The 
Kurnandaburi tribe is, like the Dieri, divided into two inter- 
marrying moieties or classes, which bear the names of 
Matara and Yungo ; and in addition to a system of primary 
marriage (uubaia) corresponding to the tippa-inalku marriage 
of the Dieri, they have a system of secondary or group- 
marriage corresponding to the pirrauru marriage of the 
Dieri. These secondary spouses bear the name of dilpa- 
uialli^ and consist of a group of own or tribal brothers on 


' P'or the original authorities on 
which the above account of pin'm 4 ni 
marriage is based, see A. W. llowitt, 
“The Dieri and other Kindred Tubes of 
Central Australia,” yi(7//r;/cz/ of /he An- 
thropological Institute^ xx. (1891) pp. 
53-59; id^t Native Tribes of South- 
East Australia^ pp. 181-187 ; ?V/., in 


Folk-lore, xvii. (1906) pp. 174 J77., 
xviii. (1907) pp. 166 sqq. 

Above, p. 309. 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes oj 
South-EaU Australia, p. 187. 

^ A. W. Howitt, in Folk-lore, xviii. 
(1907) pp. 183 Sf. 
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the one side, and a group of own or tribal sisters on the 
other side ; and these two groups cohabit whenever the 
tribe assembles, or at any time when the two groups meet. 
But these secondary or group-marriages, like the primary 
or individual marriages (jmbaia), arc subject to the law of 
exogamy, which forbids a man to marry a woman of the 
same class and totem as himself ; lienee in these group- 
marriages it is necessary that all the husbands should be of 
one exogamous class (whether Matara or Yungo), and that 
all the wives should be of the other. Provided she docs 
not transgress the class laws, every woman may have as 
many of these secondary husbands {jUIpa-inallis) as she likes, 
and they are constantly changing them, l^csides the marital 
relations which openly exist between groups of dilpa-malli 
men and women, similar relations exist secretly between 
men and their brothers* wives and between women and their 
sisters* husbands. Ostensibly these persons arc tabooed to 
each other, and may not sit in the same camp or converse 
freely ; but, nevertheless, they have sexual intercourse with 
each other in private. This is clearly, as Dr. Howitt 
observes, an equivalent of the pirrauru relation of the 
Dieri, and it may very well illustrate a transition from 
group-marriage to the more specialised form of marriage 
which the Dieri call tippa-inalku. That more specialised 
form of marriage is recognised and practised by the Kur- 
nandaburi tribe under the name of nicbaia^ and in this tribe, 
as among the Dieri, the mode in which the specialisation 
has been brought about appears to be betrothal. A female 
child is betrothed by her parents to some boy or man, who 
becomes her abaija. When the two are married, their 
relation is called nubaia ; and, just as among the Dieri, an 
exchange of sisters is a regular accompaniment of a mibaia 
marriage, that is, the boy who gets a wife must give a sister 
in exchange to his wifc*s brother.’ 

Again, we find a system of group -marriage in the 
Yandairunga or Yendakarangu tribe, which occupied the 
country extending from the western shores of Lake Eyre 

^ A. W. Ilowitt, The Dieri and logical InstiluL, xx. (1891) pp. 60- 
other Kindred Tribes of Central 62 ; Native Tribes of South- East ^ 
Australia,” Journal of the Anthropo- Australia^ pp. 192 
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westward for about a hundred and forty miles, and north 
and south for the same distance south of the Peak. This 
tribe is a southern division of the Urabunna, and their 
system of group-marriage, which they call pira, corresponds 
to the pirauvgarii of the northern Urabunna on the one 
side,^ and to the pirrauru of the Dieri on the other side ; 
while their other form of marriage (pitiptx) corresponds to 
the finpa of the northern Urabunna and the tippa-vialku 
of the Dieri. Under the latter and more specialised form 
of marriage {niipa) a young girl is betrothed by her relations, 
such as her brothers or her mother’s brothers, to a man who 
must be of the proper class. Under the system of group- 
marriage (p/ra) men claim certain women as their wives 
(pirns) by birthright.^ Again, a system of group-marriage Group- 
appears to have existed in the Parnkalla tribe, whose 
social organisation in two exogamous classes, with maternal i^imkaiia 
descent, agrees with that of the Lake Eyre tribes, though 
their territory lies far to the south of Lake Eyre, terminating 
at Port Lincoln on the sea. The marriage customs of the 
tribe arc thus described by the missionary, Mr. C. W. 
Schurmann : The aborigines of this portion of the province 
arc divided into two distinct classes, viz. the Mattiri and 
Karraru people. This division seems to have remained 
among them from time immemorial, and has for its object 
the regulation of marriages ; none being allowed within 
either of these classes, but only between the two ; so that 
if a husband be Mattiri, his wife must be Karraru, and 7'ice 
versa. The distinction is kept up by the children taking 
invariably the appellation of that class to which their mother 
belongs. There is not an instance of two Mattiri or Karraru 
being married, although they do not seem to consider less 
virtuous connections between parties of the same class 
incestuous. There arc of course other limitations to marriage 
between nearly related people bc.sidcs this general dis- 

^ Above, pp. 308 sqq. pp. 33 sq. In Native Triba of South- 

East Australia (pp. 93, 187 j*r/. ) Dr. 

^ A. W. Howitt, “ The Dieri and Howitt calls the tribe Vendakarangu, 
other Kindred Tribes of Central which is presumably the more correct 
Australia,’’ Journal of the Anthropo- form of the name. As to the classes 
logical Institute^ xx. (1891) p. 60; and totems of the tribe, see below, 
as to the territory of this tribe, see ib. pp. 374 sq. 

VOL. I 2 B 
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tinction ; but it is very difficult to ascertain them, on 
account of the innumerable grades of consanguinity that 
arise from polygamy, and from frequent interchanging 
and repudiating of wives. Besides, friendship among 
the natives assumes always the forms and names of re- 
lationship, which renders it almost impossible to find out 
the difference between real or nearly adopted relatives. 

. , . The loose practices of the aborigines, with regard 
to the sanctity of matrimony, form the worst trait in 
their character ; although the men are capable of fierce 
jealousy, if their wives transgress unknown to them, yet they 
frequently send them out to other parties, or exchange with 
a friend for a night ; and, as for near relatives, such as 
brothers, it may almost be said that they have their wives 
in common. While the sending out of the women for a 
night seems to be regarded as an impropriety by the natives 
themselves, the latter practice is a recognised custom, about 
which not the least shame is felt. A peculiar nomenclature 
has arisen from these singular connections ; a woman 
honours the brothers of the man to whom she is married 
with the indiscriminate name of husbands ; but the men 
make a distinction, calling their own individual spouses 
yungaras^ and those to whom they have a secondary claim, 
by right of brotherhood, kartetisT ^ In this account of the 
marriage customs of the Parnkalla tribe at Port Lincoln the 
exogamous classes Mattiri and Karraru are clearly identical 
in name and substance with the Matteri and Kararu classes 
of the Dieri, while it is highly probable, as Dr. Howitt has 
pointed out," that the ytmgara spouses correspond to the 
primary or specialised spouses {tippa-malkii), and the karteti 
spouses to the secondary or group spouses {^pirrauru) of the 
Dieri ; and in this tribe, as in the Dieri, the Kurnandaburi, 
and the Yendakarangu tribes, the specialisation of women 
to men seems to have been effected by betrothal of them in 
their youth or infancy ; for we are told that among the 
Port Lincoln natives ‘‘the mode of marrying is the most 
unceremonious in the world. Long before a young girl 

^ C. W. Schumann, “The Ab- 223. 
original Tribes of Port Lincoln,” 2 Howitt, Native Tribes 0/ 

Tribes of South Australia^ pp. 222, South-East Australia^ p. 19 1. 
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arrives at maturity, she is affianced by her parents to some 
friend of theirs, no matter whether young or old, married or 
single, and as soon as she shows symptoms of puberty, she 
is bid to follow him without any further ceremony, and 
without consulting her own inclinations.” ^ 

Altogether Dr. Howitt reckons that the tribes which Extent of 
practised a form of group-marriage like the pirraurii of the 
Dieri must have occupied an area of some 500,000 square tribes 
miles, extending for a distance of 850 miles from Oodnadatta, 
the northern boundary of the Urabunna, to the eastern marriage, 
frontier of the Dieri or of the Mardala tribe between the 
Flinders Range and the Barrier Range.“ In this great area 
the old system of group-marriage appears to have survived 
till tO'day, or at all events till within living memory, though 
side by side with this relic of sexual communism there 
now exists in these same tribes a more specialised form of 
marital union which approximates, without attaining, to the 
exclusive appropriation of a woman or of women to one man. 

This existing system of group-marriage {pirraurii, piraungariC) Tins exist- 
clearly supplies the key to the classificatory system of 
relationship, since it shows us in actual operation those very marriage 
group relationships which the classificatory system of relation- key^fo ihe^ 
ship expresses in words. As Dr. Howitt has well put it : 

The pirauru practice is clearly a form of group-marriage, oTrekdon- 
in which a number of men of one exogamous division co- 
habit with a number of women of the other division. The 
children of this group necessarily also constitute a group in 
which the members are brothers and sisters, and between 
them marriage is prohibited. Here we 6nd the idea which 
underlies the prohibition of marriage within the class division. 

All in it, in any given level of the generation, are brothers 
and sisters. The preceding level in the generation is the 
group-progenitor of the fraternal group, and this latter in 
its turn produces a group of children which stands in the 
filial relation to it. Here we have the actual fact as it 
exists in the pirauru group, and this pictures to us the 

^ C. W. Schiirmann, in Native which Dr. ITowitt here omits to mention, 

Tribes of South Australia, pp. 222 was in his opinion the sea, from I^ort 

Lincoln on the east to Eucla on the 

® A. W. Howitt, in Folk-lore, xviii. west. See A. W. Howitt, Native 
( * 907 ) P* 1 84. The southern boundary, Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 1 9 1 . 
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former condition of the class divisions, which condition has 
been fossilized, so to say, in the relationship terms used. 
The classificatory system of relationships, to use the term 
employed by the late Dr. Morgan, has been a great stumbling- 
block in the path of many anthropologists, who in following 
their lines of enquiry have been guided by ideas in which 
they have grown up from infancy, as to the nature of the 
relations which exist between individuals. It has probably 
not suggested itself to them that since our system of 
counting relationships arises out of and is fitted to the 
conditions of our society, it might be that savages whose 
social conditions are so different may require some terms to 
define their relationships quite different in their character to 
those which we have. This error has probably arisen from 
considering a savage as a human being who in a rude 
exterior thinks much as does a civilized man. Such an idea 
cannot have a sound foundation. We see its results perhaps 
in the most marked form in the writings of Rousseau, but 
even later writers are not free from it.” ^ 

A powerful If we ask how it is that in these tribes a more specialised, 
iu^i^srnct-^ though not yet individual, form of marriage {tippa-malku') 
ing the old has arisen side by side with the system of group-marriage, 
group- ^ one answer suggested by Dr. Ilowitt is that a powerful 
marriage instrument in thus restricting the old group rights appears 
to have been the practice of betrothal, in other words “ the 
been the establishment of the right to give away a girl in 

practice of . . , . i ^ i i • i 

betrothal, marriage to some particular individual of the group which 
intermarries with the group to which she belongs. This is 
a very common custom in Australian tribes, and must have 
been a powerful agent in producing a feeling of ownership 
in the husband. The further rise of individual possession 
would also bring about a sense of individual paternity as 
regards the wife’s children which could not exist under 
group-marriage.” In fact, when a man came to regard his 
wife as his individual property, he would naturally come to 
regard her children as also belonging exclusively to him, 
and thus, as I have already pointed out,^ he might well look 

1 A. W. Howitt, ‘‘The Dieri and Institutey xx. (1891) p. 99- 
other Kindred Tribes of Central Aus- 2 p. 102. 
tralia,” Journal of the Anthropological ^ Above, p. 167. 
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Upon his children as his property long before he knew that 
they were his offspring ; and on their side the children 
might recognise him as their master long before they were 
aware that he was their begetter. The recognition of social 
paternity by no means carries with it the recognition of 
physical paternity ; for whereas social paternity is a fact 
patent to the eyes of the whole community, physical paternity 
in the strict sense is a physiological process which no human 
eye has seen, and of which the true nature can hardly be 
understood by a savage. 

Another agency which, as Dr. Howitt has indicated,^ 'rhe dis- 
may well have contributed to the restriction of group rights 
and to the rise of individual marriage is the dispersal of the ^ 
people in small groups or even in single couples over the finoie'’ 
country in their search for food. For the separation which couples 
such a dispersal entails could hardly fail to weaken the 
tics which bound each of these scattered groups to the rest 
of the tribe, while the prolonged and intimate association the old 
between individuals, which their isolation favoured, would 

^ ijj;hls over 

naturally often endear them to each other and render them \\omeii. 
unwilling to resign the objects of their affection to the embraces 
of others who, although they were members of the same tribe, 
had through long absence become almost strangers. 

However the change has been brought about, we shall Specialised 
hardly err in regarding the specialised form of marriage 
{tippa-inalkii) in these tribes as an encroachment on the old 
communal rights of the tribe and as a step towards that ,Tprob-^^^ 
system of purely individual marriage which is found among an 

1 A .1 -11 M 1 • r e*ncroacli- 

other Australian tribes, particularly among tribes which n^ent on 
inhabit more fertile regions than the burning and arid , 

^ communal 

wastes of Lake Eyre ; though even in these more advanced rights, 
communities an unwonted and startling event, such as the 
sudden illumination of the nightly sky by the Southern 
Streamers, sufficed to produce a temporary reversion to the 
older practice of partial promiscuity, as if thereby they sought 
to expiate the habitual neglect of their ancestral customs.^ 

^ A. W. Ilowitt, in Journal of the other Kindred Tribes of Central Aus- 
Anihropological Institute^ xx. (1891) Journal of the Anthropological 

P- 103. XX. (iSpOp. loi. Compare 

id.^ Native Tribes of South-East Aus- 

2 A. W. Howitt, “The Dieri and tralia, pp. 2T6 sq. 
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The Yen- 
dakarangii 
or Yan- 
dairunga 
tribe, its 
classes, 
totems, and 
rules of 
marriage. 


Thus far we have dealt with the totemic and social 
system of the Dieri. Concerning the other tribes of the 
Lake Eyre basin, which possess a similar system, our infor- 
mation is far less abundant, and accordingly we shall 
despatch them more summarily* Thus, to begin with the 
Yendakarangu or Yandairunga tribe, which is a southern 
branch of the Urabunna, inhabiting the country to the west 
of Lake Eyre, the Yendakarangu arc divided, just like the 
Dieri, into two exogamous intermarrying classes or moieties 
callcc^ respectively Kararu and Matteri, with descent in the 
female line, and, just as with the Dieri, each exogamous 
class includes a number of totem clans. But in one im- 
portant respect the marriage rules of the Yendakarangu 
tribe differ from those of the Dieri and agree with those of 
the Urabunna. For whereas with the Dieri a man is free 
to marry a woman of any totem in the other exogamous 
class, in the Yendakarangu he is not so free, but is restricted 
in his choice of a wife to one or more definitely assigned 
totems. The following table exhibits a list of Yenda- 
karangu totems with the marriages appropriate to each.^ 


Yendakarangu (Yandairunga) Totems 


Classes. 

Totems. 

Marncs with 


f 

Cloud 

Wadnamura. 



Crow 

Wadnamura and Eagle-hawk. 



Red ochre 

Cormorant and EagleLiawk. 

Kararu ^ 


Rat 

Wallaby 

Cormorant and Bull-frog. 

Iguana and Lizard. 



Emu 

Eagle-hawk and Bullfrog. 



Musk duck 

Eagle-hawk and Dog. 



Snake 

Wadnamura. 



Eagle-hawk 

Red ochre, Musk duck, and Crow. 



Cormorant 

Rat and Red ochre. 



i Iguana 

Wallaby. 

Matteri { 


iJog 

Wadnamura 

Musk duck. 

Snake, Cloud, Crow. 



Mulga tree 

Emu. 



Bull-frog 

Rat. 



Lizard 

Wallaby. 


1 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of Kindred Tribes of Central Australia,’^ 
South-East Australia^ pp. 187 sq. Journal of the Anthropological Institute^ 
Compare ?V., “The Dieri and other xx. (1891) pp. 39, 41. 
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On this list Dr. Howitt observes : “ This table is evi- 
dently imperfect. According to the almost universal rule, 
which obtains also with the Yendakarangu, that sisters are 
exchanged as wives, there should be reciprocity between the 
totems in their marriages. In the list this is the case as to 
some of each class, and therefore one is fairly justified in 
believing that it is so with the others. On this view I have 
added those totems which have been omitted, but which 
appear to be reciprocal, and which are in italics to distinguish 
them.” ^ 

As children in the Yendakarangu tribe take their class Rules of 
and totem from their mother, not from their father, it follows among\he 
that if, for example, a Kararu man of the red ochre totem Yendakar- 
marries a Matteri woman of the cormorant totem, their 
children will be Matteri and Cormorants ; if a Matteri man 
of the bull-frog totem marries a Kararu woman of the rat 
totem, then their children will be Kararu and Rats ; and 
similarly with the rest. In this tribe there is the like 
feeling of fellowship between persons of the same totem 
which prevails among the Dieri. When a stranger arrives 
at a camp, he is entertained by men of the same totem as 
himself.^ And like other Australian tribes the Yendakarangu ciassificu- 
have the classificatory .system of relationship. For example, of rciatiou- 
in the generation above his own a man applies the same 
term kuyia to his father and to his father’s brothers. In karangu. 
his own generation he applies the same term nutJii to his 
elder brothers, to the sons of his father’s brothers, and to the 
sons of his mother’s sisters ; he applies the same term kaku 
to his elder sisters, to the daughters of his father’s brothers, 
and to the daughters of his mother’s sisters ; and he applies 
the same term nnpa to his wife and to his wife’s sisters 
(whom, however, he may also call bilya, the term which he 
applies to the daughters of his father’s sisters and to the 
daughters of his mother’s brothers). In the generation 
below his own he applies the same term ivardu to his own 
sons and to his brothers’ sons. On her side a woman applies 
the same term nupa to her husband and to her husband’s 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of other Kindred Tribes of Central Aus- 
South- East Australia^ p. i88. tTaHaf fournat q/' t/ie Anthropological 

^ A. W. Howitt, “The Dieri and Institute^ xx. (1891) p. 42. 
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The Won- 
kamala 
its 

classes and 
totems. 


The 

Ngameni 
tribe, its 
classes and 
totems. 


brothers.^ As usual, these terms express the relationship 
of the individual not to individuals merely but to groups. 
Every man has many wives, and every woman has many 
husbands ; every child has many fathers and many mothers, 
and so forth. And as usual these terms expressive of group 
relationships doubtless originated in group- marriage, one 
form of which actually exists, or existed till lately, in this 
particular tribe.^ 

To the north-west of Lake Eyre there is a tribe called 
the Wonkamala whose social organisation resembles that of 
the Dieri ; for it is divided into the same two exogamous 
moieties or classe.s, Kararu and Matteri, with totem clans in 
each class and descent in the female line. The totems 
of the Kararu class are rain, carpet-snake, crow, and red 
ochre. The totems of the Matteri class are a caterpillar 
(^padi)f cormorant, emu, a pouched mouse (koku/d), Duboisia 
Hopwoodii (of which the native name is pitcheyi)^ and 
wolkutyi, of which the English equivalent seems to be 
unknown.^ The Wonkamala, like the Dieri, apply the 
same name inurdu to their exogamous classes and to 
their totems.'' 

To the north of Lake Eyre is the Ngameni tribe, with a 
similar social organisation and rule of descent. The two 
exogamous clas.ses are the same (Kararu and Matteri), and 
the totem clans included under each are exhibited in the 
following table.^' 


^ A. W. Ilowitt, ^‘The Dieri and 
other Kindred Tribe.s of Central Aus- 
tralia ,'’ of the Anthropological 
Institute^ xx. (1891) pp. 50 sq, 

2 See above, pp. 368 sq. It is to 
be remembered that the Yendakarangu 
are a southern branch of the Urabunna. 
As to group - marriage among the 
Urabunna, see above, pp. 308 sqq. 

3 This caterpillar {padi)^ which is a 
totem also of the Dieri is said to be tlie 
witchetty grub, which is an important 
totem and article of food of the Arunta. 


See A. W. Howitt, “The Dieii and 
other Kindred Tribes of Central Aus- 
tralia,^’ Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute^ xx. ( 1891) p. 38 ; id.^ Native 
Tribes of South-East Amtralia, p. 783? 
who, however, elsewhere {Native 7 'rihes 
of South-East Australia, pp. 91, 799 ) 
gives muluru as the Dieri name for the 
witchetty grub. 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native 7 'ribes of 
South-East Australia, p. 95. 

^ Ibid. p. 91. 

® Ibid. p. 94. 


[Table. 
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NciAMENi Totp:ms 


C lassos. 


Totems. 


Kararu 


" Rain, carpet-snake, crow, native companion, a small frog 
seed of Claytoftia sp., a Ijat {tapazru\ 
the pan-beetle, milkiiycrpara (?), a frog, the rabbit- 
bandicoot, slow-worm, a small pouched mouse {bal- 
^ I yara\ kangaroo. 


Matteri { 


A caterpillar cormorant, emu, eagle-hawk, 

a fish {marEira)^ a variety of acacia, dingo, native cat, 
kirrhapara (?), a small marsupial kangaroo 

rat, Duboisia J fopwoodil (pd/i'/irr/), expedition for 
red ochre, a lizaid {luoinpirka)^ iguana-lizard, curlew, 
shell -parakeet, a crane (black with white on the 
wings). 


The Ngamcni, like the .Dieri, apply the same name 
nmrdu to their exogamous cla.sses and to their totems.^ 

To the south of the Ngameni, in the desert country 
between Cooper’s Creek on the south and the Diamantina 
River on the north, is or used to be the Wonkanguru tribe 
with a similar organisation and rule of descent. Its totems, 
arranged under the same two exogamous classes, Kararu 
and Matteri, are exhibited in the following tablc.“ 


WONKANOURU TOTEMS 


Classes. 


Totems. 


Kararu 


Rain, carpet-snake, crow, red ochre, small frog {Edna- 
mard)^ seed of Clayionia sp., a rat [inaiaru)^ a bat 
(fapa/ru), the rabbit-bandicoot. 


Matteri 


A caterpillar {itfozta/zzara), cormorant, emu, eagle-hawk, 
dingo, a small marsupial {Jwkula\ Duboisia Hop- 
Tooodii {pitchcri). 


'fhe Woii- 
k an guru 
tribe, Its 
cl.isses and 
totems. 


^ A. W. Ilowitt, op, cit, p. 91. 

2 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia^ p. 92. 
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The Wonkanguru, like the Dicri, apply the same name 
inurdii to their exogamous classes and to their totems.^ 

The Another tribe in the country between Cooper’s Creek 

tribe, its the Diamantina, but to the cast of the Wonkanguru 

classes and and higher up the basins of the rivers, is the Yaurorka tribe. 

It has the same two exogamous classes, Kararu and Mattcri, 
with totem clans and descent in the female line. Its totems 
are exhibited in the following table/*^ 


Yaurorka 1'otems 


Classes. 


'loterns. 


Kararu 


■ I Rain, carpet-snake, native companion, red ochre, seed 
I of Clayionia sp., pan-beetle, a frog {knyarku\ the 
- j rabbit-bandicoot, slow-wonn, a small pouched mouse 
I {baliyara\ box eucalyptus, water-rat, shrew-mouse, 
. j mesembrianthemum. 


Matteri 


A caterpillar cormorant, emu, eagle-hawk, a 

fish (ngampiiru\ dingo, native cat, %vidhi^ kangaroo 
rat, Dtiboisia Hopwoodii {pitekeri)^ karingara 
iguana -lizard, curlew, /ilhtgaru {1)^ a crane (black 
with white on wing), a large grey hawk. 


The Yaurorka, like the Dieri, apply the same name 
murdu to their exogamous classes and to their totems.**^ 

The Yan- Still further to the east, higher up the course of Cooper’s 
tribe^^Us Creek, is the Yantruwunta tribe. It also has a similar social 
classes and organisation with two exogamous classes, totem clans, and 
totems. descent in the female line. But the names of the two 
classes are different, being Kulpuru and Tiniwa, instead of 
Kararu and Matteri. Its totems are exhibited in the follow- 
ing table.^ 


1 A. W. Howitt, op, cit, p. 91 . 

2 A. W. Howitt, Native T7‘ibe5 of 
South-East Australia^ P* 95* 

3 A. W. Howitt, op, cit, p. 91 . 


^ A, W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Aitstralin^ p. 92. In the 
class Tiniwa it will be observed that 
the dingo occurs twice. This may be 
a mistake. 
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Yantruvvunta Totkms 


Classes. 


Totems. 


Kulpuru 


Rain, carpet-snake, a rat ijcimixmari)^ the 

pan-beetle, a fro^ {kutyarku)^ the rabbit-bandicoot, 
shrew-mouse. 


Tiniwa 


" A caterpillar {padmgura-padi)^ a caterpillar {figam- 
i puru\ dingo, widla (?), a pouch-mouse {padi-padt)^ 
Duboisia Hopwoodii (pzlcker/), a lizard {fnnngaIH\ 
i iguana-lizard, curlew, shell-parakeet, a crane (black 
^ > with white on wings), bream, dingo. 


The Yantruvvunta apply the same name kaniiri to their 
exogamous classes and to their totems.^ 

Still further up the course of Coopeds Creek or the The Kur- 
Barcoo River, within the territory of Queensland, is the 
Kurnandaburi tribe. Its social organisation is similar to classes ami 
tliat of the foregoing tribes, for it is divided into two 
exogamous classes with totem clans and descent in the 
female line. But the names of the two exogamous classes 
differ from those of the preceding tribes, being Yungo and 
Matara, of which Matara, however, is probably equivalent to 
the Matteri of the Dieri and other Lake Eyre tribes. The 
totems of the Kurnandaburi are exhibited in the following 
table.‘^ 

Kurnandaburi Totems 


Classes. 


Totems. 

Yungo - 


Kangaroo, native companion, iguana, large black cor- 
morant, small black connorant, blue crane, dingo, 
carpet-snake, crow, small crow, small grubs found in 
trees (pan/tgoro), a frog {orckomaiu), a rat {parina), 
teal-duck. 

Matara j 

[ 

1 

Brown snake, emu, frilled lizard, kangaroo rat, speckled 
brown snake, opossum, small bandicoot, small 
burrowing rat {korinyd). 


^ A. W. Howitt, op. cit. p. 91. pare “The Dieri and othei 

Kindred Tribes of Central Australia,” 
^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of Jotinial of the Anthropological In- 
South^East Australia, p. 97. Com- stitute, xx. (1891) pp. 31, 39. 
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Classifica- 
tory terms 
of relation- 
ship among 
the Kur- 
nandahiin. 


Eastern 
group of 
tribes with 
two exo- 
garaous 
classes, 
Mukw'ara 
and Kil- 
para, and 
female 
descent. 


The Kurnandaburi apply the same name gaura to their 
exogamous classes and their totems. Dr. Howitt could not 
ascertain whether a man may marry a woman of any totem 
in the other class, or whether he is restricted to the 
women of one particular totem. ^ We have .seen that a 
system of group-marriage obtains, or used to obtain, in 
this tribe.” 

The Kurnandaburi have the classificatory system of 
relationship. Thus in the generation above his own a man 
applies the same term hainundi to his mother, to his mother’s 
sisters, and to the wives of his father’s brothers. In his 
own generation he applies the same term kokundi to his 
brothers, and to the sons of his father’s brothers. He 
applies the same term ahaija to his wife, to his wife’s sisters, 
and to his brothers’ wives. A woman applies the same 
term ahaija to her husband, to her husband’s brothers, and 
to her sisters’ husbands. In the generation below her own 
a woman applies the same term zvoma to her sons and to 
her sisters’ sons.^ 


^ 3. Tribes zvitk tzvo Classes {Mtikzvara and Kilpara) 
and Female Descent 

To the eastward of the Dicri the boundaries of tribes 
with the two exogamous classes Kararu and Matter! are 
marked roughly by the Grey and Barrier Ranges. Beyond 
these mountains to the cast is another group of tribes, which 
are also divided each into two exogamous classes with totem 
clans in both classes and with descent both of the class and 
of the totem in the female line ; but whereas among the 
tribes to the west of the mountains the two exogamous 
classes are named Kararu and Matter!, among the tribes to 
the east of the mountains they are named Mukwara and 
Kilpara. This eastern group of tribes with the classes 
Mukwara and Kilpara is of great extent and appears to 
comprise at least three nations, namely the Itchumundi, the 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of ^ A.W.Howitt,“AustralianGroup- 
South- East Australia^ 96, 192. Relationships,” lournal of the Royal 

Anthropological Institute^ xxxvii. (1907) 
pp. 287 sq. 


2 See above, pp. 367 sq. 
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Karamundi, and the Barkinji. Almost all the territory of 
these nations seemingly lies within the boundaries of New 
South Wales, and together they occupy practically the 
whole course of the Darling River from the Barwon River 
to the junction of the Darling with the Murray, and for 
some fifty miles back from the Darling towards the Bogan 
and Lachlan Rivers.^ Other tribes having the same two 
exogamous classes (Mukwara and Kilpara) also extended 
for some distance up the Murray River from its junction 
with the Darling River. Among these were the Wiimbaio, 
the Ta-tathi, and the Keramin.‘^’ 

In this group of tribes, according to Mr. A. L. P. in tins 
Cameron, “the class divisions arc always strictly 
gamous (Mukwara marrying Kilpara, and Kilpara marrying mie of 
Mukwara), yet this general rule is restricted by nearness verf^tnctiy 
of blood, so that, apart from the class regulations, there enfom^d. 
are special laws prohibiting consanguineous marriages. 

'fhe strictness with which the class laws are always carried 
out is surprising. Kven at the present day, when the 
decrease of their numbers has made it very difficult to obey 
all their ancient customs, any infringement of the marriage 
law, if persisted in, is punished by death. . . . Even in 
casual amours, which are not of infrequent occurrence, the 
class laws are invariably observed. Instances might be 
found in each of the tribes I am concerned with, but one 
from the Ta-ta-thi will perhaps suffice to show the general 
resemblance of custom. In this tribe there is at times a 
good deal of promiscuous intercourse between the sexes, but 
this is always within the class limits, any infringement of 
which always brings down upon the offenders the swdft 
wrath of the tribe. My Ta-ta-thi informants tell me that 
members of this tribe were rarely ever known to break the 
law, but that if a man and a woman of forbidden classes did 
marry, the man would be put to death and the woman be 
beaten or speared, or both, till she was nearly dead ; the 
reason given for not meting out to her the same punishment 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of xiv. (1885) pp. 344 sqq. 

South-East Australia, pp. 49 sq,, 97, 2 Cameron, op, cit. pp. 

194; A. L. P. Cameron, “Notes on 346, 349; A. W. Ilowitt, Native 
some Tribes of New South Wales,” Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 

Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 51 sq,, lOO sq. 
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Practice of 
betrothal in 
childhood. 


Belief that 
a child '* 
emanates 
from the 
father 
alone. 


as to the man being that she was in a manner probably 
coerced.” ^ Similarly Dr. Howitt tells us that when the 
question was put to several men of one of these tribes, 
“ What would be done if a Mukwara took a Mukwara for 
his wife } ” the reply was an emphatic, “ No good — suppose 
that, then we kill him.” “ 

In this group of tribes, as in the tribes of Lake Eyre, 
an advance towards individual marriage has been made by 
a custom of betrothing girls in childhood. When a betrothed 
girl becomes marriageable she is taken to her future 
husband’s camp by her jiother or mother’s brother. ‘‘The 
father has nothing to do with the disposal of his daughter. 
The reason given 'is that the daughter belongs to the class 
of her mother’s brother, not to that of her father. Not- 
withstanding this, they believe that the daughter emanates 
from her father solely, being only nurtured by her mother.” ^ 
In this view of fatherhood the Darling River tribes differ 
widely from the Arunta and other tribes of Central Aus- 
tralia, while, on the other hand, they agree with the opinion 
which Aeschylus puts in the mouth of Apollo,'^ and which 
the sapient James Boswell inclined to accept, “that our 
species is transmitted through males only, the female being 
all along no more than a niduSy or nurse, as Mother Earth 
is to plants of every sort ; which notion seems to be 
confirmed by that text of scripture, ‘ He was yet in the loins 


1 A. L. P. Cameron, “Notes on 
some Tribes of New South Wales,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute^ 
xiv. (1885) pp. 351 sq. 

2 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Austi'alia, p. 194, How- 
ever, according to another observer 
of the Darling River tribes, ofiences 
against the law of the exogamous 
classes were not visited so severely. 
He says; “These tribes are divided 
into tw'o classes called Muckwarra and 
Keelparra ; the relationship between 
the two is called Kengoojah. A 
Muckwarra must marry a Keelparra, 
and vice versa. Children belong to 
the same class as their mother, and 
when quite young are often betrothed 
by their parents. It is considered 
a very serious offence for twey persons 


of the same class to marry, and one 
that cannot be forgiven. The offenders 
are spoken of by all as bad, and are 
generally despised. The loss to them 
of the love and respect of their friends 
is a very heavy punishment ; illegal 
marriages are therefoie rare.” See 
F. Bonney, “ On some Customs of the 
Aborigines of the River Darling, New 
South Journal of the Anthropo- 

logical Institute^ xiii. {1884) pp. 128 sq. 

3 A. L, P. Cameron, op. r//.*p. 352. 
The custom of betrothal in these tribes 
is mentioned also by F. Bonney {op. 
cit.y p. 129), who says: “Children 
belong to the same class as their 
mother, and when quite young are 
often betrothed by their parents.” 

^ Aeschylus, Eumeni^s^ 657 (627), 
sqq. 
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of his Father when Melchisedeck met him (Heb. vii. 10) 
and consequently, that a man's grandson by a daughter, 
instead of being his surest descendant, as is vulgarly said, 
has, in reality, no connexion whatever with his blood.” ^ 

But although in the Darling River tribes, with which 
we are here concerned, girls are very often betrothed in 
childhood, and wives are bound to be faithful to their 
husbands,^ nevertheless among them a custom, which seems 
to indicate a time when marriage was in the group, is that 
of exchanging wives, either at some grand assembly of the 
tribe, or in order to avert some threatened calamity. This 
custom is, I think, rare at present It is also an occasional 
custom, that two tribal brothers having quarrelled, and 
wishing for a reconciliation, the one sends his wife to the 
other’s camp, and a temporary change is effected. These 
facts seem to show, when taken in consideration with other 
tribal customs, that in New South Wales there was a time 
in the past when group marriage was in force, for even now 
one class is theoretically husband or wife to another class.” ® 
For instance, in the Barkinji nation every Mukwara man 
speaks of every Kilpara woman as wife,” while every 
Kilpara woman speaks of every Mukwara man as “husband.”*^ 
All these tribes appear to possess the classificatory 
system of relationship. At all events, Mr. A. L. P. Cameron, 
who has given us a valuable account of some of them, 
tells us that the system is found in all the tribes described 
by him, and he records in detail the classificatory terms of 
relationship in use among the Wathi-Wathi, a tribe which 
seems to have the same social organisation as the rest, 
though its territory lies further east on the Murray River.^ 
With regard to the relationships expressed by the classi- 
ficatory terms Mr. Cameron says : “ They are as real to 
them as are our own to us, and any man who married a 
woman who was, according to this system, his sister, that is 
to say, the daughter of his father’s brother, or of his mother’s 


Traces of 

group- 

marriage 

in the 

Darling 

River 

tribes. 


Classifica- 
tory terms 
of relation - 
ship in 
these 
tribes, 
pnrticu- 
iarly in the 
Wathi- 
Wathi. 


^ James Boswell, Life of Samuel 
Joh 7 ison^ Ninth Edition (London, 
1822), ii, 399 note'-*. 

A. L. P. Cameron, “ Notes on 
some Tribes of New South Wales,” 
Journal of the Anthropological Institutey 


xiv. (1885) p. 352. 

3 A. L, P. Cameron, op. cit. p. 353. 

^ A. L. P. Cameron, op. cit. p. 352. 

® A. L. P. Cameron, op, cit. p. 346 ; 

A. W. Ilowitt, Native Tribes of South- 
East Australiay pp. 50, 52. 
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sister, would be deemed guilty of incest, and would incur 
the penalty of death. The same system of relationships is 
found in all the tribes I deal with in these notes, and in 
them all a man regards his mother’s sister’s child, or his 
father’s brother’s child, in precisely the same light as he 
regards his mother’s child or his father’s child.” ^ Thus, to 
take the terms used by the Wathi-Wathi, in the genera- 
tion above his own a man applies the same term niamui to 
his father and to his father’s brothers. In his own generation 
he calls his elder brother zvawi and his younger brother 
niamui, and he applies the same terms to the sons of his 
father’s brothers and to the sons of his mother’s sisters^ 
calling them cither zvaivi or maniui according as they are 
older or younger than himself Similarly, he calls his elder 
sister tatui and his younger sister niinukui, and he applies 
the same terms to the daughters of his father’s brothers and 
to the daughters of his mother’s sisters, calling them taiui or 
minukui according as they are older or younger than himself 
A husband applies the same term nopui to his wife, to his 
wife’s sisters, and to his brothers’ wives ; and a wife applies 
the same term nopui to her husband and to her husband’s 
brothers. In the generation below his own a man applies 
the same term tva-ipui to his own sons, to the sons of his 
brothers, and to the sons of his wife’s sisters.'^ As usual, 
these classificatory terms express group relationships, and 
are probably derived from a system of group-marriage, of 
which, as we have seen,^ there are traces in these tribes of 
the Darling River. 

Like the tribes of Central Australia, the natives of the 
Darling River have traditions of a wonder-working race of men 
who occupied the country long ago, excelled in the magical 
arts, transformed themselves into animals, and gave rise to 
some of the natural features of the landscape. On this sub- 
ject Mr. A. L. P. Cameron says : “ There is a tradition very 


' A. L. P. Cameron, op. at, p. 354. 

^ A. L. r. Cameron, op. at. pp. 
354 It is singular that the same 
term mamui should be applied to the 
father and to the younger brother. In 
his list of the Watu-Watu (Wathi- 
Wathi?) terms of relationship Dr. 


Howitt gives only one term luawi as 
the equivalent of “bi other.” See 
A. W. Howitt, “Australian Group- 
Relationships,” Journal of the Royal 
A nthropologii al Institute^ xxx vii, (1907) 
p. 288. 

3 Above, p. 383. 
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widespread among the tribes I am concerned with, that the coiuiu^ 
the earth was originally peopled by a race much more 
powerful, especially in the arts magic, than that which now mura- 
inhabits it This first race is in different localities known 
by different names, but as the legends regarding them are thr 
much the same, those of one tribe will serve for illustra- ano^stors' 
tion. The Wathi-wathi call them Bookooviitri, and say they 

r n 1 • 1 • 11 ArUMla 

were famous lor fighting, huntings etc., and were eventually 
changed into animals by Tha-tha-puli, who then created the 
present race. Others say that the Bookoauiuri effected the 
transformation themselves, and that as animals they felt an 
interest in the new race that succeeded them, and imparted 
to it much valuable knowledge. A belief exists that the 
magical powers of the doctors, discase-makers, and rain- 
makers has been handed down to them from the Bookoo- 
iJun'iB ^ In these marvellous Bookooiuuri it is easy to sec 
the equivalent of the niura-junra of the Dicri and the 
alchcrino-a ancestors of the Arunta. The writer who rejoorts 
them further observes : There arc many traditions of the 
wonderful feats performed by the Bookooiuuri, and I think 
that most, if not all, the tribes of New South Vkdes, and 
perhaps of Australia, believe that the countiy was formerly 
inhabited by a different race from that which occupies it at 
the present day.” And he acutely asks : Is it possible 
that the totcmic tlivisions of a tribe are connected with tliis 
belief in a race of men who afterwards became animals.? It 
might be, for instance, that the class which has for its totems 
Kaglc-hawk, Kangaroo, Tandicoot, believes that the Bookoo- 
inuri who were transformed into those animals were the 
ancestors of that class. Hut I have no direct evidence of 
such a belief.”" The conjecture thus cautious!)^ put forward 
by Mr. Cameron many years ago has been to a large extent 
confirmed by the fuller knowledge which we have since 
acquired of the native Australian legends, though in these 
legends the founders of the totem clans appear oftener to have 
been animals or semi-animals who afterwards became men 
than men who were subsequently transformed into animals. 

^ A. L. P, Cameron, Notes on .\iv. (1885) p. 368. 
some Tribes of New South Wales,” A. L. P. Cameron, op. lit. p. 

Journal of the A nthropologh al In ^titute, 369. 
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As an example of the stories which the Darling Rive 
natives tell about the wonderful Bookoovinri we may tak 
the legend of the origin of fire. The Wathi-wathi say tha 
once upon a time there were two Bookoomuri, of whom on 
was a water-rat and the other a codfish. They alone wer 
in possession of fire, and they jealously guarded it in . 
clearing among the great thickets of reeds on the banks o 
the Murray River. The other Bookooninri as well as th< 
present race of men made many efforts to get a spark o 
the fire, but all in v^ain. /Vt last one day a hawk, who o 
course had been a Bookooinuri^ discovered the water-rat anc 
the codfish in the acT^ of cooking mussels, which they hac 
procured from the river. Up he flew to a great height anc 
caused a strong wind to blow sparks from the fin^ amon<. 
the dry reed-beds. The conflagration which ensued was 
however, extinguished by the efforts of the water-rat and th( 
codfish. Then the hawk sent a wind from the opposite 
direction, and after that a whirlwind. Sweeping the s})ark‘ 
before it, the storm set the whole of the reed-beds in a blaze 
and soon the roaring conflagration spread to the forests anc 
laid waste vast tracts of country, so that a tree has ncvcj 
grown there since. That is why there are now immense 
treeless plains where once there were greenwoods. Ihit the 
natives thus obtained fire and learned to make it by friction. 
In this Australian legend the hawk plays the .same beneficeni 
part that is played in Greek legend by the firc-bringe 
rrometheus, who has himself been identified by an eminen 
scholar with the eagle which preyed on his vitals.“ 


1 \. L. V. Cameron, o/), cit. p. 368. 
A ver} similar is told by the T.i- 

ta-thi {th, p]^. 36S sy.). Tlicse stoiies 
liave all the a])pearancL' of beinc; native 
and j^eiuune. But in the tnt of fire 
in which, according to some of these 
pet>ple, bad men are roasted after death, 
we may ])erhaps detect a ray of (Tospel 
truth illuminating with a somewhat 
lurid light the darkness of heathendom. 
Sec A. L. r. Cameron, op, ni, p)>. 

364 S(J. 

^ Sal om on K cinach , Prom tH Ink ( Paris, 
1907), ])p. 24 ; id.^ Culfcs^ Mythes 

€t iii. (Paris, 1908) pp. 68 

}sqq. As to the discovery or theft of 


fire the Kurnai tell how' the l)iowi 
hawk rtrovered file for them after il 
had been stolen by some thieves, wlic 
were making oil wdth it and climbing 14 
a cord into the sky, when the hawk 
sw'oo]>cd on them and dashed the fire 
with Its wings from then hands. The 
file fell to the ground, and the robin 
blew It into a flame and smeared it or 
his breast, where you may see the icd 
mark of it to this day. See A. W. 
Howitt, “Fuithcr Notes on the Aus- 
tralian Class Systems,” the 

Aift/nopoio^'/ra/ Institult^ wiii. {1889) 
]). 54. The Wurunjerri relate how 
the crow [yoaang) stole fire from some 
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Wc have seen that the Darling River tribes may be The 
divided into three nations, the Itchumundi, the Karamundi, 
and the Barkinjid Of these the Itchumundi nation occupies nation, 
the country which lies back from the Darling River and is 
bounded on the west by the Grey and Barrier Ranges. It 
includes the Wilya, Kongait, Bulali, and Tongaranka tribe.s. 

Of these the Wilya occupied the country about the Grey The 
Ranges, with its Iieadquarters about Endeavour Lake.' Its 
totems, divided between the two exogamous classes Mukwara classes and 
and Kilpara, arc shown in the following table.*^ totems. 

WiTA'A Totems 


CUis«.es. 


'I'otimis. 


Mukwara 


Kilpara 


Ea^Ic-hawk, kangaroo, bandicoot, duck, frilled lizard, 
opossum, dingo. 

Emu, carpet-snake, bonc-fish, padi-melon, wallaby. 


In this nation the two classes, Mukwara and Kilpara, Wiiyaruies 
were as usual strictly exogamous ; that is, Mukwara might 
only marry Kilpara, and vur versa. But there was a further descent, 
limitation of marriage in regard to the totems, for a man of 
one class was not always free to marry a woman of any 
totem of the other class. For example, a Mukwara of the 
eagle-hawk totem married a Kilpara of the bone-fish totem : 
a Mukwara of the kangaroo totem married a Kil[)ara of the 
emu totem ; a Mukwara of the dog totem married a Kilpara 
of the padi-melon totem ; and so on. As a child took its 
class and totem from its mother, it follows that if a Mukwara 
man of the eagle-hawk totem married a Kilpara woman of 
the bone-fish totem, the children would be Kilpara and 
Bone-fish : if a Mukwara man of the kangaroo totem married 
a Kilpara woman of the emu totem, the children would be 
Kilpara and Emus ; and so on.'^ 


young women who are identified with 
the Pleiades. See A. W. Howitt, 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 

P- 430. 

^ Above, pp. 380 sq. 


2 A. W. JTowitt, Natrre Tribes of 
South- Ea'sf Au'itralia, pp. 49, 98. 

^ A. W. Tlowilt, oT tit. p. 98. 

^ A. W. Ilowitl, o/>. cir. p. 194. 
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The Karamundi nation occupied the basin of the Darlin< 
River from the junction of the Culgoa with it downwards t< 
Wilcannia and beyond. It included the Milpulko, Naualkc 
Guerno, and Barrumbinya. Of these the territory of th< 
Milpulko bordered on the Darling River from Wilcanni; 
downwards.^ Its totems, divided between the two exogamou, 
classes Mukwara and Kilpara, are shown in the following 
table.” 


Milpulko Totems 


Classes. 


Mukwara 


'Poterns. 


Eag^Ie-liawk, kangaroo, bandicoot, duck, frilled li/ard. 


Kilpara | I 
t i 


1 Emu, carpet-snakc, hone-fish, iguana, padi-melon 


opossum, ^\allaby. 


In this tribe, again, a child takes its class and totenr 
from its mother. For example, if a Mukw^ara man of the 
kangaroo totem marries a Kilpara woman of the cmi 
totem, the children will be Kilpara and Emus. The tribes 
of the Karamundi nation, to which the ATilpulko belong 
have a rule like that of the Itchumundi nation, according tc 
which a member of either class may marry only ip one 
totem clan of the other class. For example, a Mukward 
man of the kangaroo totem may marry a Kilpara woman o 
the emu totem and of no other.^ 

There is reason to believe that the Karamundi nation 
also includes tribes on the Paroo and Warrego Rivers, tc 
the north of the Darling. Among them is the Paruinji 
tribe, which occupies the course of the Paroo River from 
Hungerford, at the Queensland boundary, southward tc 
Bootha-bootha.'* It has the same two exogamous classes 
(Mukwara and Kilpara) as the preceding tribes, with 
totem clans and descent both of the classes and of the 
totems in the female line. Its totems, arranged unde 

^ A. W. llowitt, Native Tribes of 2 ^ 'VV. Howitt, op, cii, p. 98. 
South-East Australia^ pp. 49 ® N "W. Howitt, op, cit, p. 189. 

* A. W. Howitt, op. cit. pp. 50, 99. 
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the two cxogamous classes, are exhibited in the follow- 
ing table.^ 

Paruinji Totems 


Classes. 

Totems. 

Mukwara 

Eagle-hawk, kangaroo, bandicoot, ojiossiim, lizard. 

Kilpara 

Emu, bream, carpet-snake, iguana. 


I 


The Barinji, another tribe on the Paroo River, has the rho Bar- 
following totems distributed between the same two exoga- ciass&s 
mous classes, Mukwara and Kilpara/’ andtotems. 

Barinji Totkms 


Classes. 


d'ot^ans 


^ J Eagle-hawk, kangaroo, bilbac (a rabbit-like burrowing 

u 'wara animal), turkey, whistling duck, bandicoot. 

Kilpara Enui, snake, lizard, wallaby, iguana, native companion. 


The last of the three nations which occupied the lower Jho 
basin of the Darling River was the Barkinji. This was a 
large nation, whose territory, averaging some fifty miles in classes and 
breadth, skirted the Darling River on its south-eastern side 
from the junction of the Bogan River with it down to a 
point about half-way between Menindie and Pooncarrie. 
According to Mr. A. L. 1\ Cameron, tribes belonging to this 
nation occupied the country west as well as east of the 
Darling River for a mean breadth of eighty miles.’^ This 


^ A. W. Jlow'itt, Nativf Tribes of 
South- Edi^t Australia, p. 99. 

“ A. L. Cameron, Notes on some 
Tribes of New South fourua/ 

of the AnthropohrfLal Institute, xiv. 
(*^885) p. 348, wheie the Barinji totem.s 
are given on the authority of Mr. J. 
D. Scott. Dr. A. W. Howitt has, ap- 
parently in error, assigned these totems 
to the Barkinji {Native Tribes of South- 


East Austra/ia, p. 99). But Mr. 
Cameron, to whom he refers, dis- 
tinguishes the Barkinji from the Barinji 
and says that he ennnot give the list of 
Barkinji totem.s. 

3 A. L. P. Cameron, “Noteson .some 
Tribes of New South founuii 

of the Authropoio}^ical Institute, xiv, 
(18S5) p. 346; A. \V. Howitt, Nati 7 'e 
Tribes of South- Ka\f Australia, p. 50. 
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nation also had the two exogamous classes Mukwara and 
Kilpara, but all that wc know of its totems is that Mukwara 
included emu and whistling duck, while Kilpara included 
lizard and kangaroo.^ 

The Wiimbaio tribe occupied the country at the junction 
of the Darling and Murray Rivers for a distance of about 
thirty miles up and down the Murray River on its south 
bank. Their territory did not go back southward from the 
river for more than a day's journey, or about twenty miles. 
They had the two exogamous classes Mukwara and Kilpara ; 
and with regard to totems -irakwara included eagle-hawk, 
lizard, and others, while Kilpara included crow, bone-fish, 
and others. Children took their class and totem from their 
mother. Girls were betrothed in infancy. The Wiimbaio 
intermarried with the adjoining tribes both on the Murray 
and the Darling Rivers.“ On the northern bank of the 
Murray River, from its junction with the Darling River 
upwards to Euston, lived the Ta-tathi, a strong tribe, vhich 
had the same two exogamous classes Mukwara and Kilpara 
with the following totems distributed between them.'^ 


Cla.sses. 


Ta-tatui Toti.ms 


Totems. 


]\lukwara Lij^ht brown eagle-hawk, leal-duck, jev.' lizard. 
Kilpara Crow, iguana, brown-colourcd eagle-hawk. 


In the Ta-tathi group of tribes, besides the regular 
totems, the bat was very much reverenced by the men, and 
was never killed by them. If a woman killed a bat, there 
used to be a great disturbance, in which the women were 

^ A. L. r*. Cameron, “Notes on some Tribes of New South Wales,’’ 
some Tribes of New South Wales,” Joztrual of the AnthropoloHcal Institute^ 
Jounial of the Anthropological lustUute, xiv. (1885) 349. Dr. Howitt tells 

xiv. (1S85) p. 348, note us that he is unable to assign the totems 

2 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of of this tribe to their lespective class ; 

South-East Australia, pp. 5 1 S(/., lOO, but Mr. A. L. P. Comeron, to whom 

194. he refers, assigns them as in the text 

A. W. Howitt, op, cit, pp. 52, willioiit any remark to intlicate that he 

100; A, L. P. Cameron, “Notes on was in doubt. 
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sometimes wounded. Similarly the women reverenced a 
species of small owl, and attacked the men if they tried to 
kill one of the birds. They called the bat rakur and the 
small owl cilimiL The Wathi-wathi called the bat henalongi 
and the small owl yeraliri. Thus the bat and the little owl 
were the sex totems of the men and women respectively. 

In this group of tribes a man never kills his totem, but he 
does not object to eat it when killed by another. Every- 
thing in the universe is divided among the different 
members of the tribe ; some claim the trees, others the 
plains, others the sky, stars, wind, rain, and so forth.” ^ 

Adjoining the Ta-tathi on the Murray River were the The 
Keramin, a tribe which had the same two class divisions ,^3 
Mukwara and Kilpara, with the following totem clans dis- ctisses and 

, t totems 

tnbuted between them.“ 

Kera^tin Totems 


C'lasst"^ T'()U‘ms. 


{ Dark -coloured eagle -hawk, red kangaroo, leal -duck, 
Uvwaia ^ spoonbill, bandicoot, lizard. 

Kilpara 1 Silverfisb, emu, crow, padi-melon, whip-snake. 


With regard to the totems in these tribes we are 
informed that in the Barkinji, Ta-tathi, and Keramin tribes 
any totem of Mukwara may marry any totem of Kilpara, 
and vice versa? 

Tribes with the same two exogamous classes (Mukwara 
and Kilpara) extended up the Murray River as far as the 
junction of the Loddon, a tributary which flows into the 
Murray from the south ; but the totems of these tribes are 
unknown. ‘ Moreover, another large tribe or nation called 

^ A. 1 j. P. Cameron, “ Notes on some Tribes of New South Wales,” 
some Tribes of New South Wales,” Journal of ihe Anthropoloi;i< nl 
Journal of the Anthropological Jnstilnii\ xiv, (1885) P- 35 ^ J Howitl, 

xiv. (1885) p. 350. As to sex totems N'arn’e Tribes of South-East Australia^ 
see above, pp. 47 sq, ix 195. 

2 A. L. P. Cameron, op. at. pp. ** A. W. Ilowitt, Native Tribes of 
346, 349. South-East Australia, i)p. 100 sq.y 

® A. L. P. Cameron, “ Notes on 195 sq. 
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the Berriait, which occupied a great extent of country 
between the Darling, Murray, and Lachlan Rivers, was also 
divided into tw^o exogamous classes bearing the names of 
Mukwara and Kilpara, but the names of tlicir totems have 
not been recorded. The wide region over which the Berriait 
roamed is almost waterless, and the natives were driven 
to wring a substitute for water from the roots of trees, 
particularly from the mallee (a species of eucalyptus) and 
from a species of Hakea locally known as the “ needle bush.’’ 
These roots they cut and allowed to drip an unpalatable 
but welcome fluid into vess^s placed to receive it When 
even this precarious supply failed, there was nothing left for 
them but to fight their way through hostile tribes to the 
rivers or perish miserably of thirst.^ 

I 4. Tribes unth two Classes {Eagle-hawk and Crow) 
and Female Descent 

Beyond the sources of the Yarra and the Goulbourn 
Rivers the lofty Dividing Range of South-Eastern Australia 
widens out into great Alpine tablelands, where grassy downs 
alternate with mountain summits. In winter these uplands 
are buried deep under snow', in summer they are carpeted 
with Alpine flowers. The lower slopes and tablelands arc 
habitable throughout the year. These high plateaux, ex- 
tending from about Woodspoint in Victoria to New' South 
Wales, wdiere they culminate in Mount Kosciusko, were 
inhabited by several tribes, among whom were the Ya-itma- 
thang, the Ngarigo, and the Wolgal.'*^ Of these the Ya-itma- 
thang, commonly called the Omco tribe, inhabited the 
mountainous country in which the rivers Mitta-Mitta and 
Tambo take their rise. Unfortunately for them gold was 
discovered in their country in 1852, a great rush of miners 
set in, the natives W'cnt down before them, and when ten 
years had passed only four or five members of the once 
numerous tribe remained alive. Very little has been 
recorded of this hapless folk, but among their totems were 

^ A. L. P. Cameron, “Notes on Ilowitt, Native I'ribes of South-East 
.some Tribes of New South \Vale.s,” Australia, p. 51. 

Journal of the Authropo1o}cical Institute, ^ A. W. IJowilt, Native Tribes of 

xiv, (1885) pp. 346 S(],, 349; A. W. South-East Australia, p. 77. 
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the rabbit-rat and the bat. The same totems are found in 
the neighbouring Ngarigo tribe, with which the Theddora 
branch of the Ya-itma-thang intermarried. The rule of 
marriage was that of the two -class tribes with female 
descent, but it is not known whether a man was free to 
marry a woman of any totem in the other class, or whether 
he was restricted to* certain totems. In this tribe, as in the 
Urabunna, a man's proper wife was the daughter, own or 
tribal, of his mother’s brother. In the Theddora branch of 
the Ya-itma-thang a girl was betrothed by her father, usually 
at or after her birth, and w^is given to her husband when she 
had grown up. A man to whom a girl had been promised 
endeavoured to obtain a lock of her hair, and if she after- 
wards jilted him, he would wrap the hair in an eagle-hawk’s 
feather and i)ut it in a water-hole. As the hair rotted, the 
jilt would sicken and die. 19r. llowitt tells us that he knew 
a woman of this tribe named Old Jenny, who had broken the 
tribal law by marrying a man to whom she stood in the 
classificatory relation of mother. Years afterwards her sin, 
or at all events her kinsfolk, found her out at the Black 
Mountain station on the Snowy River. They essayed to 
correct their erring sister with the persuasive argument of 
clubs, but the stout old lady gave such an exceedingly good 
account of herself with a digging- stick that they were fain 
to desist.' 

The Ngarigo and Wolgal tribes were divided each into Eagic- 
two exogamous classes which bore the names of iLaglc-hawk 
and Crow respectively. Each class included a number of classes, 
totem clans ; and the men of cither class were free to 
marry women of any totem in the other class. Children 
took both their class and their totem from their mother.” 

The Ngarigo tribe occupied the Manero tableland, between The 
the Wolgal on the north, the Ya-itma-thang on the north- 'us 
west, the Kurnai on the west and south-west, and the Yuin classes and 
or Coast Murring on the south-east.^ Their totems were 
distributed between the two exogamous classes Eagle-hawk 
and Crow as follows : — ^ 

^ A. W, llowitt, Native I'nhes of sq.^ 197. 

South-Ea^t AmU-alia, pp. 77, loi, , 

190, 197* 

^ A. W. llowitt, op. cit, pp. yDi ^ A. VV^ llowitt, of. cit. pp. lOl sq. 
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in the female line, we now pass to the consideration of tribes 
which possess a more complex social organisation, the two 
primary exogam ous classes being among them subdivided into 
four exogamous subclasses with descent in the female line. 
We may begin with the Karnilaroi, a large nation of North- 
Eastern New South Wales, consisting of many tribes under 
the same designation, which is derived from the negative 
kaiuil or kuinil. The territory of the Karnilaroi included 
nearly the whole of the pastoral district of Liverpool Plains ; 
it stretched north to the Queensland border, and wc.stward 
down the Darling River from Walgctt to Pourke.’ With 
regard to the extent and physical nature of the country 
occupied by tribes which possessed the Karnilaroi type of 
social organisation, Dr. Plowitt writes as follows : “To the 
eastward of the boundary which I have marked for the 
Barkinji type,-’ the country is better watered and has far 
greater food -.supply for an aboriginal population, until at 
the eastern coast the food-supply reaches its maximum. I 
am now speaking generally, and not with reference to 
isolated spots, which might be picked out where the coast is 
barren. Over this better watered and provisioned country 
extends the Karnilaroi type of system, with a range also 
along the northern watershed to the boundary of South 
Australia, and probably beyond it to the westward. It 
appears to touch the eastern coast line, and to follow it to 
about Rockhampton, where it leaves the coast and, striking 
southwards along the coast range, follows its general direc- 
tion until at about the Hunter River, in New South Wales, 
it rcache.s its most southerly limit. Thence the boundary 
of the Karnilaroi type strikes westward to the junction 
of the Murrumbidgee and Murray Rivers, where it joins 
the south-ea.stern boundary of the Barkinji type. Thus 
the true Karnilaroi organisation, with small variations, 
mainly in dialectic forms of the class names, spreads 
over an area in Plastcrn Australia at the very least 
1000 miles north and south by 500 miles cast and 
west This area comprises some of the best watered and 


^ A. W. Howitt, Nath'e Tribes of organisation, with itN two exogamous 
Sout%‘East Australia^ p. 57. classes Mukwara and Kilpara, see 

2 As to the Barkinji type of social above, pp. 389 sq. 
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most fertile tracts, exclusive of the rich lands of the coast 
line/’ ^ 

In the Kamilaroi type of social organisation the two Kamiiaioi 
primary exogamous moieties or classes, which bear the 
names of Kupathin and Dilbi, are subdivided each into two and totems, 
subclasses, which bear the names of Ipai, Kumbo, Muri, 
and Kubi. Included under the classes (moieties) and sub- 
classes there are, as usual in Australian tribes, a number of 
totem clans. The following table exhibits the classes 
(moieties), subclasses, and totem clans of the Kamilaroi 
type as they existed on the Gwydir River, a tributary of 
the Deirling River in the north-east of New South Wales." 


K A M l L ARO I S V S' I E M 


(Moiotics). 


.Suht 




KiipaLhhi 


Oilbi 


Ipai ; lumi, carpet -snake, black biiakc, red 

Kumbo j kangaroo, honey, wallcroo, frog, cod- 
; lisb. 

I 

Muri I Kangaroo, opossum, bandicoot, padi- 

Ku]:)i 1 melon, iguana, black duck, eagle- 

I hawk, scriil) turkey, yellow - fish, 

I honcy-lKh, bream. 


' A. \V. Ilowilt, “ Further Notes 
on the Austialiun Class Systems, 
Jotirrnal of I hi Anthropolot^ical Instittiti\ 
xviii. (1S89) })p. 32 .sq. 

A. \V. IloNvitt, “ Notes on the 
Australian Class Systems,” /<?//; v/^^/ oj 
the Anthropotoi^ical Institute, xii. ( i S83) 
p. 500; id.. Native Tribes of ^ South- 
East Australia, p. 104. In the latter 
passage Dr. How'itt has transposed, 
apparently by accident, the totems of 
Kupathin and Dilbi, and omitted the 
iguana from the list of Dilbi totems. 
Compare the Kamilaroi totems men- 
tioned by the Rev. W. Ridley, in 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 
ii. (1873) P* 264, and quoted by Dr. 
A. W, liowitt, Native Tribes of South- 
East Australia, pp. 202, 204. Miss 


Maiy E. Ik Ilowilt has kindly con- 
sulted her father's manuscripts for me 
and has confirmed the names and the 
distribution of the totems which I have 
given in the text. The table which 
stands on p. 104 of Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia should there- 
fore be corrected accordingly. JMiss 
llowitt's letter to me is dated Apiil 
27th, 1908. In the Kamilaroi- tribe 
corresponding to the masculine names 
of the subclasses (Ipai, Kumbo, Muri, 
and Kubi) there arc feminine names 
(Ipatha, Butha, Matha, and Kubitha). 
See Fison and Ilowilt, Kamilaroi and 
Kurnai, pp. 36, 37 note ; and above, 
p. 62. Here, again, in the text I omit 
the feminine forms for the sake of 
simplicity. In his Native Tribes of 
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On this system Dr. Howitt observes : “ Kupathin and 
Dilbi divide the tribal community into two moieties, just as 
Matter! and Kararu or any other of the pairs of class names 
do. Omitting- for a moment the four subclasses, there remain 
only the two classes, each with its group of totems, and the 
analogy to the two-class .system is at once apparent. It is 
clear that the difference consists in the interpolation between 
the totems and the two classes of four subclasses ; or perhaps 
the more correct statement would be that each primary class 
has been divided into two moieties, and that the totems 
either remain with the primary, and arc common to both, as 
in some tribes, or, as in others, have been divided between 
the subclasses. When this occurs it is evidently a further 
stage in the process of subdivision.” ’ 

The rules of marriage and descent in the Kamil aroi 
system have been already explained,*^ but it may be well to 
repeat them. The marriage system in outline is this. An 
Ipai man marries a Kubi woman and their children are 
Muri. A Kumbo man marries a Muri woman and their 
children arc Kubi. A Muri man marries a Kumbo 
woman and their children arc Ipai. A Kubi man marries 
an Ipai woman and their children arc Kumbo, To put 
this in tabular form : — 


lliishaiid. 



Children 


Kupathin 


/Ipai 
f Kiimbc 


Kubi 

Muri 


Muri 

Kubi 


Dilbi 


JMuri 
f Kubi 


Kumbo 

Ipai 


Ipai 

Kumbo 


South-East Australia^ pp. 200 .?//</., 
Dr. Howitt has used the feminine 
forms without explanation. 

^ A. \V. Ilowitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East AuAratia, ]>. 104 ^q. But 
it is doubtful whethei in these tribes 
the totems are really subdivided be- 
tween the subclasses. Sec below, pp. 
408 sq,, 419, 4,33 

2 Above, pp. 62, 68 sq. See W. 


Ridley, “ Reporl on Australian Lan- 
guages and Traditions,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute^ ii. (1873) 
pp. 263 sqq.\ id.^ Kamilarln and other 
Australian Languages, Second Edition 
(Sydney, 1875), pp. 161 sq.-, Fison 
and Howitt, Ka?nilaroi and Kurnai, 
pp, 36 ry. ; A. W. Howitt, Natwe 
Tribes of South -Ea<ct Australia, pp. 
200 sq. 
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Ilcncc it appears that a man always marries a woman 'rhe mic 
belonging to one of the two subclasses which make up the 
other moiety of the tribe, and that the children belong to is 
the subclass neither of their father nor of their mother, but 
to the other subclass of their mother's moiety. For example, i<nir-ciass 
the children of an Ipai man and a Kubi woman are Muri, 
which is the complementary subclass of their mother’s sub- 
class, since Muri and Kubi together make up one moiety or pri,vcnf ti 
class (namely, Dilbi) of the tribe. Similarly, the children of a 

/r . 1 T - 1 X . ; . t . , t parent 

Muri man and a Kumbo woman are Ipai, which is the comple- with thci 
mentary subclass of their mother's subclass. Thus we have 
here what I have called indirect female descent,^ since the effects this 
children belong to their mother's moiety (class) of the tribe, 
but not to her subclass. Tlic rules of marriage and descent i)arenti, 
are ])recisely analogous to those which ])revail among the children m 
Southern y\runta, except that in the Southern Arunta there ^^hferent 
is indirect male descent instead of indirect female descent, 
since the child belongs to its father’s class and to his com- 
plementary subclass," instead of, as among the Kamilaroi, 
to its mother’s class and to her complementary subclass. 

As I have already observed, it seems evident that rules of 
marriage and descent at once so com[)lex and so regular 
cannot be the result of a train of accidents, but must have 
been deliberately devised in order to effect a definite purpose. 

That purpose appears to have been to prevent the marriage 
of parents with children, and it was effectually attained by 
arranging that children should always belong to a subclass 
into which neither their father nor tlieir mother"' might 
marry. If that simple rule was observed, the marriage of 
parents with children was thenceforth impossible. Only we 
must remember that in speaking of fathers, mothers, and 
children in this connection we employ these terms of relation- 
ship not in our narrow sense of the words, but in the much 
wider classificatory sense which the Australian aborigines 
give to them, and in accordance with which every person 
has a whole group of “ fathers ” and a whole group of 
mothers.” Hence, when we say that the complex rules of 
the four subclasses were deliberately devised to prevent the 
marriage of mothers with sons and of fathers with daughters, 

^ Above, p. 68. ^ above, p. 260. 
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we do not mean that they were intended merely tc hinder 
a son from marrying the mother who bore him and a 
daughter from marrying the father who begat her, but that 
they were also intended to hinder a man from marrying any 
one of his group- mothers and a woman from marrying 
any one of her group-fathers.^ 

In the light of this cxi:)]anation we can understand the 
object of that great restriction on freedom of marriage which 
the four -class system imposes on the tribes which have 
adopted it. Under the simple two-class s}\stcm a man is 
theoretically free to marry any woman in the other moiety 
of the tribe, though practically at the present day he is 
debarred from a number of these women by customs which 
operate independently of the class system. I "or example, 
if the two-class system is combined with female descent, a 
man’s daughter will belong to his wife’s class, and will 
therefore be marriageable to him. Or, again, if the two- 
class system be combined with male descent, a woman’s son 
will belong to her husband’s class, and will therefore be 
marriageable to her. But such marriages, though theoretic- 
ally possible under the two -class system, arc practically 
forbidden even in those Australian tribes which have only 
the two-class system. This proves that the aversion to such 
marriages may and does exist before it finds, so to say, 
legal expression in a tribal ordinance forbidding them. The 
subdivision of the two original exogamous classes into four 
exogamous subclasses, with the rule that a child is born 
into tf!e subclass neither of its father nor of its mother, 
appears to be nothing more than a successful attempt to 
give legal expression to what had previously been only a 
moral or instinctive feeling. The council of ciders, it would 
seem, in certain tribes came to the conclusion that it was 
not enough to trust to this purely instinctive feeling, and 
that it was advisable to incorporate it in the formal law of 


1 That this, and not the mere pio- 
hibition of marriage between actual 
parents and their children, was the 
aim of the subdivision of the tribe into 
four subclasses was long ago perceived 
by Dr. Howitt, who observes: “The 
secondary divisions into subclasses were 


intended to prevent the possibility of 
intermarriage between parents (own 
and tribal) and children.” See A. W. 
Howitt, “Notes on the Australian 
Class Systems, of the Anthro- 

pological InsHtutty xii. (1883) p. 504. 
Sec further al)ove, pp. 285 sejq. 
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the tribe. This they did by iin ingenious extension of the 
existing class system, dividing the two old classes into four 
subclasses, and ordaining that children should never belong to 
the subclass of either parent, so that marriage between parent 
and child would be henceforth impossible. The new rule, 
in all probability, only gave formal sanction to what had long 
been the informal custom of the tribe.^ Hence it is that, 
whereas under the two-class system a man is theoretically, 
though at the present day not practically, free to marry any 
woman of the other class, under the four-subclass system he 
is not so free either in theory or in practice. Instead of 
having, as under the two-class system, one half of the women 
of the tribe open to him as wives, he has now, roughly 
speaking, only one quarter of them so open. The new rule 
excludes him from one quarter of the women who previously 
were marriageable with him. If descent is in the female 
line, as among the Kamilaroi, then in the quarter from which 
under the new rule he is excluded are comprised all the 
women who under the classificatory system arc reckoned his 
daughters. If descent is in the male line, then in the 
quarter from which under the new rule he is excluded arc 
comprised all the women who under the classificatory system 
are reckoned his mothers. With female descent a man is 
already prevented by the two-class system from marrying 
his mother, because she belongs to his own class. With 
male descent a man is already prevented by the two-class 
system from marrying his daughter, because she belongs to 
his own class. Hence the innovation which the introduction 
of the four-class system effected was to bar the marriage of 
a man either with his daughter or with his mother, according 
as descent was reckoned in the female or in the male line. 


If this view of the development of the four-subclass if the 
system out of an original two-class system be correct, it 
raises a presumption that the two-class system itself had a devised to 


^ This also has been clearly recog- 
nised by Dr. ITowitt, who observed 
long ago : “I think that the sub- 
division of the classes was intended to 
render impossible those unions which 
were perhaps even then forbidden by 
public opinion ; for, while these sub- 
divisions have only a local range, the 
VOL. I 


social prohibition which forbids the 
intermarriage of parents and children, 
or brother and sisters, is universal 
throughout Australia.” Sec A. W. 
Ilowitt, ‘'Notes on the Australian 
Class SysiemSf” 0/ ///e Authro- 
poIoFi'al Institute^ xii. (1883) p. 
502. 


2 D 
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prevent the similar origin ; in other words, that just as the community 
orpamils seems to have split itself into four in order to render marriage 
with their between parents and children impossible, so it may previously 
is probable have Split itsclf into two in order to render marriage between 
that the brothers and sisters impossible. Both segmentations of the 

two-class . t • t . t 

system \\ as on this theory, were reformatory in the sense 

devised to that they were deliberately instituted in order to give legal 

tllO * ^ 

marriage and formal sanction to what had hitherto been an informal 
of brothers custom of the tribe. The agents who brought about the 
sisters. reforms were not single despots or legislators, of whom there 
is no evidence in aboriginal Australian society, but the 
council of ciders, who in the opinion of tlie most competent 
observers possess both the sagacity to conceive and the 
power to initiate such changes of tribal custom.^ At least 
this view of the evolution of the apparently complex marriage 
laws of the Australian aborigines has the merit of simplicity 
and consistency. We can thus explain by a few clear 
principles the otherwise bewildering complexity of a social 
system which some have attempted to account for by 
theories as complicated and cumbrous as the cycles and 
epicycles which a misplaced ingenuity invented to explain 
the solar system, till Copernicus swept these cobwebs away 
for ever by the convincing simplicity of truth, 

Kamiiaroi In the Kamilai'oi tribes, with their system of female 
die descciit, children take their totems as well as their primary 
class (moiety) from their mother. Thus if a Kupathin man 
of the emu totem marries a Uilbi woman of the kangaroo 
totem, the children will be Dilbi Kangaroos. If a Kupathin 
man of the emu totem marries a Dilbi woman of the opossum 
totem, the children will be Dilbi Opossums. If a Dilbi man 
of the iguana totem marries a Kupathin woman of the 
black snake totem, the children will be Kupathin Black 
Snakes. And so on.“ From this it appears that, so far 
as the primary classes (moieties) and totems are concerned, 
descent is precisely the same in the four -class system 
with female descent as in the two-class system with female 

^ See above, pp. 352 sqq. pp. 264 jr^.; F'ison and Ilowitt, Kami- 

2 W. Ridley, “Report on Austialian laroi and Kuntai^ p. 43; A. W. 
Languages and Traditions , of Ilowitt, Native Tribes of South-East 
the Anthropological Institute^ ii. (1873) Australia^ p. 202. 
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descent ; in both of them descent is direct in the maternal 
line, since children take their primary class (moiety) and 
their totem from their mother. In neither the primary class 
nor the totem is descent at all affected by the interpolation 
between the two of the four subclasses. 

In one of the Kamilaroi tribes a remarkable exception reception 
to the exogamy of the subclasses has been recorded. A exogamy 
man of any subclass was allowed to marry any woman of the 
his own subclass provided her totem was different from his. J’n 
Thus, for example, an Ipai man of the emu totem might tiie 

T • /> t i -I 1 1 t ‘ r Ktimilaroi 

marry an Ipai woman of tlie black snake totem but not of tnbes. 
the emu totem. A Kubi man of the kangaroo totem might 
marry a Kubi woman of the iguana totem, but not of the 
kangaroo totem. And so with the rest. Curiously enough 
this violation of the exogamy of the subclasses did not affect 
the children, for they took the same subclass and totem 
which they would have taken if their mother had married a 
man of the proper subclass instead of a man of her own 
subclass ; that is to say, the children took their mother’s 
totem and the subclass which was complementary to her 
subclass. For example, the children of an Ipai man and an 
Ipai woman were Kumbo, which is the complementary sub- 
class of their mother’s subclass Ipai, and if her totem was 
black snake, their totem was black snake too. The children 
of a Kubi man and a Kubi woman were Muri, which was the 
complementary subclass of their mother’s subclass Kubi, and 
if her totem was iguana, so was theirs. This exception to 
the exogamy of the subclasses seems to be unique, but it is 
well attested. It shows that in the tribe which admitted of 
it, the exogamy of the totem was more firmly established 
than the exogamy of the subclass, since the exogamy of the 
totem was strictly maintained, while that of the subclass 
.was relaxed.^ 

Among the Kamilaroi “ a female captive would be the Rule as to 
property of her captor, if she were of the proper class-name ; ^iip\^ves. 
but in any case he must be a noted fighting-man to be 

^ Fison and liowitt, Kamilaroi and exogamy of the subclasses are Mr. T. 

Kiirnai, pp. 45-48, 63 .ry.; A. W. E. Lance and the Rev. W. Ridley, 

Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East both experienced and trustworthy 
Austr4 pp, 203 j'y. The authorities observers, 
for remarkable exception to the 
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allowed to have more than one wife. If the woman did not 
belong to the proper class, he had to give her back to her 
relations. If a man among the Kamilaroi took a woman to 
wife contrary to the tribal laws, her kindred would complain 
to the local division to which he belonged, and they were 
bound to take the matter up. If they did not do this, a 
fight would be sure to arise between members of the two 
subclasses concerned. In some cases, however, if a man 
persisted in keeping a woman as his wife who was of one of 
the subclasses with which his subclass could not marry, he 
was driven out of the company of his friends. If that did 
not induce him to leave the woman, his male kindred 
followed him and killed him. The female kindred of the 
woman also killed her.” ^ 

In the Kamilaroi nation, as in many if not all Australian 
tribes, a woman might neither speak with nor look at her 
daughter’s husband. The rule was rigidly observed. If a 
man met his mother-in-law by chance, they instantly turned 
round, back to back, and remained at a distance. If one of 
them desired to communicate with the other, the message 
had to be sent through a third party. They seemed to 
think that it would be extremely indelicate for a mother-in- 
law and a son-in-law to speak together. So far did they 
carry this custom of mutual avoidance that from the hour 
that an infant girl was betrothed by the promise of her 
parents, the man to whom she was betrothed had strictly 
to avoid the sight of his future mother-in-law.“ Among 
the Kamilaroi of the Gwydir River the custom was enforced 
with the most rigorous severity, for we learn that these 
people inflicted the penalty of death on any man who spoke 
or held any communication with his wife’s mother.^ It is 
worth while observing that with a custom of female descent, 
such as prevails among the Kamilaroi, a woman and her 


1 Cyrus E. Doyle, quoted by Dr. A. 
W. Huwitt, Native Tribes of South- 
East Australia, p. 208. Similarly 
the Rev. W. Ridley, speaking of the 
Kamilaroi marriage customs, says : 
“Any breach of these laws incurs 
sentence of death, or of exposure to 
an ordeal that may end in death” 
(“Report on Australian languages and 


Traditions,” Journal of the Anthropo- 
logual Institute, ii. (1873) P* 267). 
The ordeal consists in standing exposed 
to a shower of spears, w^hich the culprit 
is allowed to parry or avoid. 

2 W, Ridley, Ndmilarbi,^'^^. IST 
A. W. Howitl, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia, p. 208, referring 
to Cyrus E. Doyle as his authority. 
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daughter’s husband necessarily belong to different primary 
classes and are therefore so far marriageable to each other, 
though their union is actually barred by the subdivision into 
four subclasses. This suggests that the institution of four 
subclasses may have been designed to prevent the marriage 
of a man with his wife’s mother as well as with his daughter. 

If a man killed another maliciously and unfairly, an Rule of 
obligation rested on the men of the same subclass and 
totem as the victim to avenge his death by slaying a man 
of the same subclass and totem as the murderer. For 
example, if an Ippai man of the emu totem murdered a 
Kubi man of the padi>melon totem, then the other Kubi 
Padi-melons would kill an Ippai Emu, thus satisfying the 
demands of justice, as justice is conceived by the Kamilaroi.^ 

The Kamilaroi had the classificatory system of relation- ciassifi- 
ship, though the terms appear not to have been fully recorded, of 
In the generation above his own a man applied the same relation- 
term uj/ibatJii to his mother, to his mother’s sisters, and to ^in?ong the 
the wives of his father’s brothers. In his own generation Ki^nniaroi. 
he applied the same term nngina to his wife, to his wife’s 
sisters, and to his brothers’ wives ; and a wife applied the 
same term golid to her husband, to her husband’s brothers, 
and to her sisters’ husbands.- 

To the west and south-west of the Kamilaroi lay the The 
Wiradjuri, a very large and powerful tribe or nation of tribes 
occupying a vast extent of country in Central New South 
Wales, and distinguished by a common language which was 
spoken in various dialects. To the westward this tribe or 
nation bordered on those tribes of New South Wales who 
have the two-class Mukwara and Kilpara system, which has 
been already described,^ The territory of the Wiradjuri 
extended from Mudgee to Hay and for a long way down 
the Lachlan River. The name Wiradjuri is derived from 
zmraiy a word which in the tribal language means “ no.” ‘‘ 

^ W. Ridley, “ Report on Australian Relationships,” of the Royal 

Languages and Traditions,” of Anthropolo^etical Institute ^ wxvii. (1907) 
the Anthropological Institute^ ii. {1873) pp. 287 sq, 
p. 268; compare /V/., Kamilaroi ^ See above, pp. 380 sv/^y. 
p. 159. * A. L. P. Cameron, “Notes on 

2 A. W. Howitt. “Australian Group- some Tribes of New South Wales,” 
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Like the Kamilaroi the Wiradjuri are divided into two 
primary classes and four subclasses, all exogamous, with 
descent in the female line ; and the names of the subclasses 
are the same, or nearly the same, as those of the Kamilaroi 
subclasses. Included under the classes and subclasses there 
are, as usual, a number of totem clans. The social system 
of that tribe of the Wiradjuri nation which occupied the 
greater part of Riverina is shown in the subjoined table.^ 


Wiradjuri System, Riverina District 


Classt's, 


Subclasses. 


'Totems. 


Moiety A \ 


Moiety B 


Yibai 


W umbi 


Murri 


Kubbi 


eagle-hawk 
mallee-hen 
opossum * 
fly 

English bee 
kangaroo-rat 
native bee 

bloodsucker-lizard 

padi-melon 

crow 

red kangaroo 
a small lizard 
young emu 

flying squirrel 
bush-rat 
chicken-hawk 
bandicoot 


The names of the primary classes or moieties in this 
tribe have not been ascertained. The rules of marriage and 
descent, so far as the classes and subclasses are concerned, 

Journal of the Anthropological InstiiuU\ The name of one of the subclasses 

xiv, (1885) p. 345 ; A. VV. Howitt, is given variously as Wumba, Wumbi, 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia^ and Wumbo. For the sake of uni- 
pp. 55 sg.^ 105.1 formity I have adopted the form 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tnbes of Wumbi, which is used repeatedly by 
South-East Australia f pp. 105 sg. Dr. Howitt {op, cit, p. 209). 
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are the same as in the Kamilaroi system. An Yibai man 
marries a Kubbi woman and the children are Murri : a 
Wumbi man marries a Murri woman and the children are 
Kubbi ; a Murri man marries a Wumbi woman and the 
children are Yibai : a Kubbi man marries an Yibai woman 
and the children are Wumbi.^ To put this in tabular form: — 


I lu'^band. 

' V\hfe 

j Children. 

\ Yibai 

' Kubbi 

! Murri 

tWun-iln 

Murn 

; Kubbi 

1 

f Murri 

Wumbi 

1 

Yibai 

\ Kubbi 

Yibai 

Wumbi 


But in respect of the totems the marriage rules of the Manuu^e 
Wiradjuri differ from those of the Kamilaroi. For whereas of 
among the Kamilaroi a man is apparently free to marry a touons 
woman of any totem in the other class or moiety of the vvuvidjun 
tribe, among the Wiradjuri, at least in the southern branch 
of the tribe, each totem is restricted to marriage with certain 
totems of the other class. The following table exhibits the 
intermarriage and descent of the totems in the southern 
branch of the Wiradjuri tribe, so far as Dr. Howitt could 
ascertain them, but with regard to some of the totems he 
was not able to obtain the necessary information.^ 


^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia, i)p, 106, 209. 
In this tribe, as in the Kamilaroi, there 
are feminine as well as masculine forms 
of the names of the subclasses. The 
feminine forms are Yibatha, Butha, 
(corresponding to the masculine 
Wumbi), Matha (corresponding to 


Murri), and Kubbitha. For the sake 
of simplicity I use only the masculine 
forms in the text. 

- A. W. Howitt, /Vative 'J'ribes of 
South-East Australia, pp. 208 sq, I 
again omit the feminine forms of the 
names (Yibatha, Butha, Matha, and 
Kubbitha) for the sake of simplicity. 


[Tablk. 
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In the 
four-class 
system the 
totems of 
each class 
alternate 
between 
the sub- 
classes of 
that class 
in alternate 
genera- 
tions. 


WiRADjuRi Tribe, Southern Branch 




Marriage and Descent 



Husbanil. 


Wife. 

c 

fiildren. 

( \’ibai 

eagle-liawk 

Kubl)i 

bush -rat 

Muni 

bush -rat 

1 \'ibai 

mallee-hen 

Kulibi 

flying-squirrel 

Muiri 

flying-squirrel 

1 VilDai 

opossum 

' Kubbi 

bush -rat 

Muni 

bush-iat 

- Yibai 

opossum 

1 Kubbi 

flying-stjuirrel 

Murri 

flying-squirrel 

Wumbi 

bloodsucker- 

Murri 

young emu 

Kubbi 

young emu 


lizaid 





/ Murri 

yining emu 

Wumbi 

bloodsucker- 

1 Yibai 

blood sucker- 




lizard 


lizard 

- Kubbi 

bu-sh-iat 

. Yibai 

eagle-hawk 

Wumbi 

eagle-hawk 

Kubbi 

flying-squirrel 

Yibai 

mallee-lien 

Wumbi 

mallee-hen 

Kubbi 

bush -rat 

i ^hbai 

opossum 

Wumbi 

cipossum 

V Kubbi 

baiulicoot 

Yibai 

opossum Wumbi 

<.»j)ossum 

I^'rom 

this table 

it may 

be observed that 

while the 


totem:-! remain constantly within the same class (moiety) 
from generation to generation, they alternate from one sub- 
class to its complementary subclass with each generation 
reckoned from a mother to her children. For example, in 
the one moiety the eagle-hawk totem belongs to a woman 
of the Yibai subclass in one generation and to her children 
of the Wumbi subcla.ss in the next : in the other moiety the 
totem bush-rat belongs to a woman of the Kubbi subclass 
in the one generation and to her children of the Murri sub- 
class in the next. This alternation of the totems between 
the subclasses is not peculiar to the Wiradjuri ; it necessarily 
occurs wherever hereditary totemism exists with the four- 
class system. For since under these conditions a child 
always takes its totem from one of its parents, while its 
subclass always differs from theirs, the totem shifts like a 
shuttle backwards and forwards with each generation between 
the complementary subclasses of its mother’s class or 
between the complementary subclasses of its father’s class, 
according as descent is in the maternal or in the paternal 
line. In the Wiradjuri tribe descent is in the maternal line, 
and accordingly the totem .shifts in alternate generations 
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between the complementary subclasses of the mother’s class. 
For example, the daughter of a Kubbi bush-rat woman is a 
Murri bush-rat woman, and the daughter of this Murri bush-rat 
woman is a Kubbi bush-rat woman, just as was her maternal 
grandmother. Thus the bush-rat totem swings backwards 
and forwards like a pendulum between the complementary 
subclasses Kubbi and Murri. And the same rule holds of 


all the other totems.^ This shews, as I shall point out again 
later on, that though the clan totems may be and commonly 
are permanently divided between the primary classes or 
moieties, they cannot be so divided between the two com- 
plementary subclasses which compose each of the two 
primary classes, since they are constantly fluctuating with 
each generation between these two complementary sub- 
classes. Hence tables which represent the clan totems as 
divided between the two subclasses of a primary class must, 
it would seem, be so far erroneous. 

In ti.'" Southern Wiradjuri children were betroti.'cd to Ht'trothai 
each other in very early youth. When the boy is old wlracfju^ 
enough to marry, that is, when his beard has grown after he 
has passed through the initiation ceremony, and the consent 
of the kindred on both sides has been given, he fetches his 
betrothed to be his wife. Commonly a brother of the bride 
accompanies his sister to her new home in order to receive a 
sister of the bridegroom to wife in exchange. This custom 
of exchanging sisters had a special name, gun-giiu-niur'} 

With regard to the initiation ceremonies of the Wiradjuri, 
which they call burhung, it is a rule that the members of 
a class, subclass, or totem cannot initiate their own boys, 
but must invite the members of the intermarrying class, 
subclass, and totem to assist in the ceremonies.^ 

In the Wiradjuri tribes of the Lachlan River the names Wiradjuri 
of the two primary classes or moieties are Mukula and 


Budthurung, and the totems are arranged under them as Lachlan 

^ 1 , 4 River, their 

follows : classes. 


^ A, W. Ilowitt, Native I'nbes of 
Soiith'East Attsfraliay p. 210. 

2 A, W. Ilowitt, op, (it, pp. 210 f</. 


subclasses, 

■! A. W. Howitt, of - at. p. 584. and totems. 
A. W. Ilowitt, op, cit. p, 

107. 
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WiRADjuKi System, Lachlan River 


Classes. 


Stibclasses. 


Totems. 


M iikula 


Budtlutrung 


Ipai 


! Kumbo 

i 

i 

I 

' Muni 


Kubbi 


inallec-hcn 
pad i -melon 
opossum 

mallee-hcn 

emu 

opossum 

fed kangaroo (juurri) 

bandicoot 

black duck 

snake 

lace-Ii/ard 

red kangaroo 

black duck {hudtJiiirung ) ' 

lace-1 izard 

bandicoot 


Marriage In the marriage system of these Lachlan River tribes 

and descent jg anomalous feature : in his choice of a wife a man 

in the 

Wiradjun is not restricted to one of the two subclasses of the other 
of tS moiety ; he is free to marry into either of them. This, it is 

Lachlan obvious, is SO far to abandon the four-subclass system and 
revert to the original two-class system, under which a man 
is theoretically at liberty to marry any woman of the other 
moiety. The reversion may, as Dr. Howitt suggests,^ have 
been caused by a diminution of numbers, which perhaps 
rendered the restrictions imposed by the four-subclass system 
incompatible with the continued existence of the tribe. The 
following table exhibits the rules of marriage and descent 
in the Wiradjuri tribes of the Lachlan Rivers, as they were 
ascertained by Mr. A, L. P. Cameron.^ In the table the 
anomalous marriages are indicated by italics. 


1 It will be oh.served that hudthuntng 
(black duck) is the name of the primary 
class as well as of the totem. Of this 
fact Dr. Howitt has found no explana- 
tion. Similarly murn (red kangaroo) 


is the name of a subclass as well as of 
a totem. 

2 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia^ p. 212. 

^ A. W. Howitt, op. cil. pp. 2II sq. 
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WiRADjURi Tribe, Lachean River 
Marflage and Descent 


ITnsband. 


Wife. 

Childten. 

f Ipai 

1 

mallee-hen 

Kubbi 

black duck 


or 

Kubbi 

red kangaroo 


Ipai 

padi-nielon 

Kubbi 

lace-lizard 




Murri 

bandicoot 


Ipai 

opossum 

Kubbi 

bandicoot 




Minri 

black duck 




J/urri 

red kangai'oo 




Alurri 

snake 


Kumbo 

mallee-hcn 

Murri 

red kangaroo 

The children are 


or 

Murri 

black duck 

always of their 

Kiimbo 

emu 

Murn 

snake 

mother’s class 



Kubbi 

bandicoid 

and totem, and 
of the subclass 

Kumbo 

opossum 

Murri 

bandicoot 

which is com- 


Kubbi 

black duck 

yjlementary to 



Kubbi 

red kangaroo 

her subclass. 



Kubbi 

lace-lizard 

Thus if she is 





Ipai, they arc 
Kumbo ; if she 

Murri 

red kangaroo 

Kumbo 

mallee-hen 

is Kumbo, they 

Murri 

black duck 

Kumbo 

1 

emu 

are Ipai. If 
she is Murri, 

Murri 

snake j 

1 

1 

opossum 

they are 

Kubbi ; if she 

Murri 

bandicoot | 

Kumbo 

opossum 

is Kubbi, they 


1 

Ipai 

mallee-hcn 

1 are Murri. 


1 

Ipai 

padi-melon 

1 

Kubbi 

red kangaroo ! 

Ipai 

padi-melon 


Kubbi 

black duck 

Ipai 

mallee-hen 


Kubbi 

lace-lizard 

Kumbo 

opossum 


Kubbi 

bandicoot 

Ipai 

opossum 




Kumbo 

mallee-hen 




Kumbo 

emu 



Some confusion seems to have crept 
into Dr. Ilowitt’s table. I have en- 
deavoured to correct it, but cannot feel 
sure that I have succeeded. For the 


sake of simplicity I have again omitted 
the feminine forms (Ipatha, Butha, 
Matha, and Kubbitha) which Dr. 
Howitt uses without explanation. 
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Personal 
totems of 
medicine- 
men 

among the 
Wiradjuri. 


In the Wiradjuri, as in other tribes of South-East Australia, 
the medicine-men had what Dr. Hovvitt calls their secret per- 
sonal totems in addition to their clan totems. For example, 
we hear of a Wiradjuri medicine- man whose clan totem was 
kangaroo, but whose secret personal totem was tiger-snake. 
The account which he gave to Dr. Howitt of the way in 
which he received his personal totem {bndjan') and became a 
medicine-man is instructive.^ He said : “ When I was about 
ten years old I was taken to the initiation ceremony 
{hnrbun^ and saw what the old men could bring out of 
themselves ; and when my tooth was out “ the old men 
chased me with the quartz -crystals {ivallungs) in their 
mouths, shouting ^ Ngai^ and moving their hands 

towards me. I went into the bush for a time, and while 
there my old father came out to me. He said, ‘ Come here 
to me ’ ; and he then showed me a piece of quartz-crystal in 
his hand, and when I looked at it he went down into the 
ground and I saw him come up all covered with red dust. 
It made me very frightened. He then said, ‘ Come to me,’ 
and I went to him, and he said, ‘Try and bring up a quartz- 
crystal {wallungy I did try, and brought one up. He 
then said, ‘ Come with me to this place.’ I saw him 
standing by a hole in the ground, leading to a grave. I 
went inside and saw a dead man, who rubbed me all over 
to make me clever, and who gave me some quartz-crystals. 
When we came out my father pointed to a tiger-snake {gunr) 
saying, ‘ That is your budjan (secret personal totem) ; it is 
mine also.’ There was a string tied to the tail of the snake 
and extending to us. It was one of those strings which the 
doctors bring up out of themselves, rolled up together. He 
took hold of it saying, ‘ Let us follow him.’ The tiger-snake 
went through several tree-trunks, and let us through. Then 


^ A. W. Howitt, *‘011 Australian 
Medicine Journal of the Anthro- 

pological Institute^ xvi. (1887) p. 50; 

Native Tribes of South-East 
Australia, pp. 406 sq. I'here are 
small verbal differences in the account 
as reported in these two passages. I 
have used my discretion as to which to 
follow in the text, and I have occasion- 
ally inserted the equivalent English 


word instead of, or in addition to, the 
native Australian term. 

“In many tribes of South - East 
Australia one or sometimes two teeth 
are knocked out of the mouth of each 
novice at initiation. See A. W. Howitt, 
Native 7 'ribes of South-East Atisiralia, 
pp. 538 sgg., 563, 564, 565, 566, 569, 
571. 576, 586 i?., 588, 589, 592, 613, 
6l6, 641, 6SS sg., 675 sg. 
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we went to a great Currajong tree/ and went through it, and 
after that to a tree with a great mound or swelling round its 
roots. It is in such places that Daramulun ^ lives. Here 
the tiger-snake went down into the ground, and we followed 
him, and came up inside the tree, which was hollow. There 
I saw a lot of little Daramuluns, the sons of Baiame.^ After 
we came out again the tiger-snake took us into a great hole 
in the ground in which were a number of tiger-snakes, which 
rubbed themselves against me, but did not hurt me, being 
my biidjiDi (personal totem). They did this to make me a 
clever man and a doctor or wizard {zvnlla 7)i7ilhing\^' The 
name btidjan^ which the Wiradjuri apply to their personal 
totems, is applied by the Murring or Yuin tribe to their 
totems, both personal and hereditary.^ 

To the north of the Wiradjuri of the Lachlan River is 


^ />ra( /ij'i/i i/oH po/>nIiit'it}n. 

2 The mound or ssNclling in which 
the mythical Daramulun is said to live 
is the cirL'ular mound on which in the 
Wiradjuii tube boys were placed at the 
rites of initiation. On these occasions 
a figure of Daramulun was moulded or 
cut in the giound, rcpiesenting him as 
a one-legged being with a sharp-pointed 
bone instead of a second leg. See 
A. W. Ilowilt, Nath'C I'ribcs ofSoiiTi- 
Ea\'/ An'^/ra/iaf 584 S(/.; /W., On 
some Australian C'cremonies of Initia- 
tion,” Jony)iai of ihe Auih) oj^o/oi^ical 
Insiitiiie, xiii. {1884) p. 452 si/. 
The medicine-man’s nariative, (}Uoted 
ill the text, shews that there were 
supposed to be many Daramuluns, 
some of them small, and that they 
lived in the ground. The belief in a 
mythical being called Daramulun is 
shared by other tribes than the Wbrad- 
juri. The Vuin say that Daramulun 
used to live on earth and taught them 
what to eat and how to celebrate the 
initiation ceremonies. When he died 
and was put in the ground, his ghost 
went up to the sky. Others say that 
he ascended up to heaven in the flesh, 
just as the medicine -men still do. 
See A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Aitstraiiay pp. 494 hcj. 
The Theddora, according to an old 
woman of the tribe, called Daramulun 


“ lathei ” {piipan^si)i and thought that 
he came down with a noise like 
thunder to make the boys into men. 
See A. W. Tlowitt, op, cii, p. 493. 
The thundrous noise with which Dara- 
mulun came down for this purpose 
was the booming sound of the hu li- 
lt )arcrs which w^cro swung at the 
initiation ceremonies ; their roar wiis 
supposed to represent thunder, which 
was the voice of Daramulun. See A, 
Wb Howdtt, op, iit. p. 538; iti.j in 
Journal of the Anthi'ofoioi^iial Jn- 
.stitiiti\ xili. (1884) p. 446. 

•' Baiame is a mythical being in 
wdiom the Kaniilaroi believed. Some 
missionaiies have regarded In’m as an 
abtiriginal god, the maker and preserver 
of all things. Dr. Ilowilt explained 
him as the native ideal of a headman. 
See W. Ridley, Kdniilaroi^^ pp. 135 
sq. ; A. W. Howitt, Native Uribes of 
South-East Austi^aha^ pp. 494, 499 
sqq., 506 uj, 

* See beltnv, pp. 4S9 i>q. As to per- 
sonal or, as 1 have called them, indi- 
vidual totems, see above, pp. 49 sgq. 
The subject will be more fully discussed 
when we come to deal with totemism 
in America, where such personal totems 
or guardian spirits, as perhaps they 
should rather be called, are much com- 
moner than in Australia. 
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The 

W'oiig- 

hiboti 

tribe, its 

classes, 

subclasses, 

and lotenis. 


the country of the Wonghibon tribe, which may be roughly 
defined by the townships of Mossgiel, Ivanhoe, Cobar, 
Nymagce, and Nyngan. The only permanent water in this 
district is at its north-eastern extremity, where it skirts the 
Bogan River for some way. Hence the natives of the 
southern parts must have either gone to the Lachlan or 
Darling in time of drought, or else lived on the water 
extracted from the mallee and other roots. The Wonghibon 
appear to be an offshoot or branch of the Wiradjuri nation, 
with whom they live on friendly terms.^ Their system of 
classes, subclasses, and totems, as reported by Dr. A. W. 
Howitt, is as follows : — “ 


Wonghibon Sys'ikm 


Classes. 


Subclasses. 


Ngielbumurra 


/ 

i 


Ipai 

Kumbo 


Mukumurra 



Murri 

Kiibbi 


'J'olenis. 

niallee-hen 

emu 

opossum 

black duck 
bandicoot 
red kangaroo 


From this it appears that the Wonghibon totems are 
similar to those of the Wiradjuri, and that their subclasses 
are the same as those of the Kamilaroi. We are told that 
the same names for the subclasses “ are also used by tribes 

1 A. \V. Howitt, Native Tribes of South’Easi AitUralia^ pp. 56, 107 sq. 

- A. W. Howitt, op, fit, pp. 108, 214. Mr. A. L. ?. Cameron gives the 
Wonghibon totem.s differently as follows : — 


Subclasses. 


Totems. 


crow 

kangaroo 

iguana 

bandicoot 

opossum 


See A. L. P. Cameron, “ Notes on some Tribes of New South Journal 

of ike Anthropological Institiite^ xiv. (1885) p. 348. Probably both lists are 
incomplete. 


Kumbu . 
Murri . 
Kubbi . 
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which are wholly unacquainted with the Kamilaroi language, 
but among whom the organisation of society is the same 
as in the Kamilaroi tribes.'' ^ 

In regard to marriage and descent the Wonghibon tribe Marriage 
presents the same anomalous feature as the Wiradjuri of the 
Lachlan River ; that is to say, a man is free to marry a 
woman of either subclass of the other moiety, provided that hibmf 
her totem differs from his. The following table exhibits 
the rules of marriage and descent in the Wonghibon tribe, 
so far as they have been ascertained by Mr. A. L. 1^. 
Cameron and revised by Dr. Howitt." In the table the 
anomalous marriages are indicated by italics. 


Wo N G H 1 IJ O N T R 1 1 JK 




Mar) 

iage and Descoif 


llu 

jbaiid 1 


\\'\\\\ i 

1 


Ipai 

mallee-hcn 

Kubbi 

” ~ 1 

black duck ■ 



i 

Murri 

ka})garoo | 



1 

Murri 

bandicoot 


1 pai 

emu 

Kubbi 

black duck j 




Kubbi 

bandicoot ; 




Murri 

icauitaroo | 

ci 




1 

t 

Ipai 

opossum 

Kubbi 

kangaioo 

1 



Mu}'ri 

biack duck 

M " 

1 


Murri 

bandicoot | 

’bo 

5 ^^ 

Kumbo 

mallee-hen | 

Murri 

j 

l>Iack duck { 




Kubbi 

bandicoot i 




Kubbi 

ka/igaroo i 


Kumbo 

emu 

' Murri 

1 

black duck 




1 Murri 

bandicoot 




j Kubbi 

1 

kangaroo 


Kumbo 

L 

opossum 

1 

1 Murn 

kangaroo 




j Kubbi 

black duck 




I Kubbi 

bandicoot 


C’ljildren 


The children are 
always of their 
mother’s class 
and totem, and 
of the subclass 
which is com- 
plementary to 
her subclass. 
Thus if she is 
Ipai, they are 
Kumbo ; if she 
is Kumbo, they 
are Ipai. If 
she is Murri, 
they are 
Kubbi ; if she 
is Kubbi, they 
are Murri. 


^ A. L. P. Cameron, oJ>. cit, pp. In the table I have omitted the feminine 
347 forms (Ipatha, Butha, Matha, and Kub- 

2 A. W. ITowitt, Native Tribes of bitha) of the subclass names for the 
South-East Australia^ pp. 213-215. sake of simplicity. 
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WONGHIBON Tribe (ctmtimicii) 

Marriage ami Desrcni 

WilV 1 Chilflren. 


Kumbo opossum 

Ipai 7nalleC‘licji 

Ip at ern/ 

The children are 
Kumbo emu always of their 

ipai inalleeAicn mother’s class 

Ipai oposswji and totem, and 

of the subclass 
Kumbo mallec-hen which is com- 

Kumbo emu plementary to 

Ipai opwssiim her subclass. 

Thus if she is 
Ipai, they are 
Ipai mallee-lien Kumbo; if she 

Ipai emu is Kumbo, they 

Kumbo opossum are Ipai. If 

slie is ?durri, 
Ipai emu they are 

Kumbo opossum Kubbi ; if she 

Kumbo mallec-hcn is Kubbi, they 

are Murri. 

Ipai opossum 

Kumbo malicc-hcn 

Kumbo emu 


Practical Just as with the Wiradjuri of the Lachlan River, so 
two'dasr^ Wonghibon the permission to marry a woman of 

system. either subclass of the other moiety is, in so far as it removes 
the subclass restrictions on marriage, practically a reversion 
to the old two-class system, which in theory allows a man 
to marry any woman of the other moiety. 

Avoidance In the foregoing tribes we again meet with the custom 
that mother-in-law and son-in-law mutually avoid each 
other. The custom, says Mr. A. L. P. Cameron, “is of 
universal occurrence so far as I know throughout the whole 
of Australia, certainly in every tribe of aborigines I have 
ever come in contact with in New South Wales and Queens- 
land. A man never speaks to his wife's mother if he can 
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possibly avoid it, and she is equally careful in shunning all 
communication with him.’^ ^ 


A similar system of two classes and four subclasses, with 
totem clans and descent in the female line, is found among 
the Kuinmurbura, a tribe which claimed the peninsula between 
Broad Sound and Shoalwater Bay on the coast of Queensland, 
to the north of Rockhampton. But while the Kuinmurbura 
system resembles that of the Kamilaroi, the Wiradjuri, and 
the Wonghibon, the names both of the classes and of the sub- 
classes are quite different, as may be seen from the following 
table : — “ 

Ku !>: M UR iiuR A System 


Classes. 


Subclasses. 


Tutems. 


Yungcru 


ij 


Witteru 


Kiii'pal 

Kuialla 

Karilbura 

iMunal 


tlie barrimundi i black caglc-hawk 
a hawk | laughing-jackasi> 


good water 
iguana 


curlew 

clear water {Jcau(ira) 
scrub wallaby 
a hawk {kolpobora) 


The Kuinmurbura is one of the few tribes in which 
the names for the classes or subclasses are those of animals 
or other natural objects. Other tribes in which the classes 
or subclasses or both are so named are the Wolgal and 
Ngarigo in New South Wales, ^ the Kulin tribes of Victoria,** 
and the Annan River tribe of Queensland.'^' 

In the Kuinmurbura tribe the rules of marriage and 


^ A. L. r. Cameron, “ Notes on some Tribes of New South Wales,” 
Joumal of the Anthropological Institute^ xiv. (1S85) p. 353. 

- A. W. Howitt, N'aiivc Tribes oj South-East Australia, pp. 60, ill. 
Feminine forms of the subclass names are formed by post- fixing an to them, as 
masculine Kurpal, feminine Kurpalan. 

^ See above, pp. 393 sq. ^ See below, p, 435. 

^ The system of the Annan River tribe near Cooktown is this : 


t' lapses. 


IValar, a bee 

Murluy a bee 


\ f JJ 'ancliy 
j I IValar, 

! f JorrOy 
I V Kutchaly 


Subclasses. 

eagle -hawk 
a bee 
a bee 

salt-water eagle-hawk 


ascent is in the male line. See A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East 
ustraliay p. 118. 
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Marnagn descent arc as follows : — A Kurpal man marries a Karilbura 
descent in woman and the children are Munal. A Kuialla man marries 
a Munal woman and the children are Karilbura. A Karil- 
tiibe. bura man marries a Kurpal woman and the children arc 
Kuialla. A Munal man marries a Kuialla woman and the 
children are Kurpal. This is the ordinary rule of marriage 
and descent in a four-subclass system with female descent ; 
a man of any particular subclass always marries a woman of 
a particular subclass in the other moiety of the tribe, and 
the children belong to the subclass which is complementary 
to their mother’s subclass. And as regularly happens under 
such a system, children take their totem as well as their 
primary class (moiety) from their mother. The following 
table exhibits the rules of marriage and descent in the 
tribe,^ from which it would seem that men were not free to 
marry women of any totem in the subclass with which they 
intermarried, but that they might only marry the women of 
one particular totem. Hut the rules appear to be incomplete, 
for nothing is said of the marriage of women of the water 
and wallaby totems. 


Kuinmur?.ur.\ Trihr 
Marriajrc und Descent 


I 


HusI 

ami. 

1 

Wife. 

Children. 

/'Kurpal 

eagle-hawk j Kanllmra 

hawk 

Munal 

liaw'k 

Kuii)al 

laughing- 

jackass 

Karilbura 

curlew 

Munal 

curlew 

Kuialla 

eagle -hawk 

Munal 

hawk 

Kai illiura 

haw k 

Kuialla 

laughing- 

jackass 

Munal 

curlew 

Kaiilbiira 

curlew 

Karilbuia 

curlew 

Kuipal 

laughing-jackass 

Kuialla 

laughing-jack 

Karilbura 

water 

Kurpal 

eagle-hawk 

Kuialla 

eagle -hawk 

Karilbura 

wallaljy 

Kin pal 

laugh ing-jackass 

Kuialla 

laughing- jack 

Karilbura 

hawk j 

Kurpal 

eagle-hawk 

Kuialla 

eagle-hawk 

Munal 

curlew 

Kuialla 

laughing-jackass 

Kurpal 

laughing-jack 

Munal 
'■ Munal 

water 

Kuialla 

laughing-jackass 

; Kurpal 

laughing-jack 

hawk 

Kuialla 

eagle-hawk 

Kurpal 

eagle-hawk 


1 A. W. llowitt, Native Tribes of subclass names (Kurpalan, Kuiallan, 
South-East Australia^ p. 218. Here Karilbiiran, and Munalan) for the sakt 
again I omit the feminine forms of the of simplicity. 
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From this tabic it may be seen that, as regularly happens Alternation 
in the normal four-subclass system, the totems oscillate 

, totems 

between the two subclasses of a moiety in alternate genera- ix tweeii 
tions, Thus if the mother is a Hawk of the Karilbura sub- 

siibclasses 

class, her children are Hawks of the Munal subclass, and her of each 
daughters’ children are Hawks of the Karilbura subclass, just 
like their maternal grandmother ; so that in three genera- 
tions the pendulum (represented by the hawk totem) has 
swung from Karilbura through Munal and back to Karilbura. 

And the other totems perform similar oscillations. 

In the Kuinmurbura tribe, and the neighbouring tribes JSttrothai 
which had the same social system, marriage was commonly 
preceded by betrothal of the girl in her infancy. The cere- murbura. 
mony of betrothal was performed by the girl’s male cousin, 
that is, either by her mother’s brother’s son or by her father’s 
sister’s son. When the girl was mature, all the unmarried survival 
men of the same class and totem as her future husband had 
access to her as a matter of right before she was handed among the 
over to him. This custom is probably a rudimentary sur- 
vival of group-marriage ; the men who, in virtue of their 
class and totem, belong to the group which is marriageable 
with the girl’s group, exercise the old group right over the 
woman for the last time before resigning her to her husband. 

The relation in which they stand to her bears the name of 
dfirkiy which seems to answer to the //oa relationship of the 
Dieri, the nupa of the Urabunna, H the miazva of the 
Arunta.^ In the Kuinmurbura tribe a . idow went to the 
cider brother {iniirang) or to the younger brother {zuoeni) of 
her deceased husband. A female captive was the property 
of her captor, if she was of the proper class and totem.“ 

The Kuinmurbura had the classificatory system of re- ci.issiii- 
lationship. Thus in the generation above his own a man 
applied the same term hena to his father, to his father’s relation- 
brothers, and to the husbands of his mother’s sisters ; and 
he applied the same term aia to his mother, to his mother’s murbura. 
sisters, and to the wives of his father’s brothers. In his 
own generation he applied the same term imirang to his 

^ A. W. Ilowill, Native Tribes of above, i))x 178, 297, 298, 362, 363, 

South-East Australia^ pp. 219 sq. 

As to nooy nupay and unaway see - A. W. TTowitt, op. cit. p. 220. 
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Koiigiilu 
tribe, its 
classes, 
subclasses, 
and totems. 


Man iagc 
and 

descent 
in the 
Kongulu 
tribe 


brothers, to the sons of his father's brothers, and to the 
sons of his mother’s sisters. He applied the same term 
gingil to his wife, to his tvife’s sisters, and to his brothers' 
wives ; and a wife applied the same term 7 i 7 ipa to her hus- 
band, to her husband's brothers, and to her sisters' husbands. 
In the generation below his own a man applied the same 
term )nanbon to his sons, to his brothers’ sons, and to the 
sons of his wife's sisters ; and similarly a woman applied 
the same term nagin to her sons and to her sisters’ sons.^ 

To the south-west of the Kuinmurbura, between the 
Mackenzie River and the Lower Dawson, there lived down to 
1895 a tribe called the Kongulu which had a similar social 
organisation, consisting of two primary classes (moieties), 
four subclasses, and totem clans with descent in the female 
line. The names of the two primary classes, 

Wutthuru, are clearly equivalent to the Yuni/^eru and Witterii 
of the Kuinmurbura. These classes were /each divided into 
two subclasses as follows : — “ I 


C'lass. 


Vnngurii 


Konouiaj .Syste^/ 


Subclasses. 


CMass 


hunya 

Tarbain 


Wi^iuhiiru 


1 

\ 


Subclasses. 


Kaiyara 

IkinjLir 


The rules of marriage are normal. A Bunya man 
marries a Kaiyara woman and the children are Bunjur. A 
Tarbain man marries a Bunjur woman and the children are 
Kaiyara. A Kaiyara man marries a Bunya woman and the 
children are Tarbain. A Bunjur man marries a Tarbain 
woman and the children are Bunya. To put this in tabular 
form ; — ® 


' A. W. Ilowitt, “Australian Group- 
Relationships,” Journal of the Royal 
A nth^opologii al InsiUntc^ xxxvii. ( 1 907 ) 
pp. 287 sq,. 

- A. W. Ilowitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia^ pp. iii, 220. 
In the former passage the names Tar- 
bain and Kaiyara appear as Jarbain 


and Kairawa. 

A. W. Ilowitt, op. (it. p. 220. 
The feminine forms of the subclass 
names are formed by adding gun to 
the masculine forms, thus Bunyagun, 
Tarbaingun, Kaiyaraguii, and Bun- 
jurgun. For the sake of simplicity 
I omit these feminine forms. 
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Kongulu Trike 
Marriage ami Descent 


Husband. j 

W'lfc*. 

(.'hildi fii. 


i 

Kaiyara 1 

Bunjur ! 

Tlunjur 
Kaiyat a 

Wuuhur,, ll;”?"” ! 

\ llunjur 1 

1 

llunya i 

Tarbain 

I’arbain 

liunya 


In the Kongulu tribe the totems were called baikaifi, and Gi<mping 
were transmitted from mother to child. 'They were usually 
animals, but sometimes trees. The totem names appear to m the 
have been grouped under certain collective names, such as 
Mirunjul, the effect of which has not been explained. The 
following list gives the totems and collective names, so far 
as they have been ascertained : — ^ 


C'ollectivi; Ni\u\es. 


Totems. 


Mirunjul 


Jiimi 


Kulpuwiini 


f 

I 


black or brush wallaby 
black iguana 
eagle-haw k 
sandal-wood 

great owl 
frilled iguana 
brigalow 

crow 

scrub wallaby 


West of the Great Dividing Range, and separated by it Four-ciass 
from those Queensland tribes whose social system has just 
been described, there were many tribes with the four sub- land to the 

^ A. W. llowitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia^ p. 112. 
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class system on the waters of the Belyando, Barcoo, Thomson, 
and Flinders Rivers. Strictly speaking, these Queensland 
tribes belong rather to North-Eastern Australia than to 
South-Eastern Australia, with which we are here concerned ; 
but since they have been dealt with by Dr. A. W. How it t 
they may find a place in this chapter. Of these tribes the 
Wakclbura on the Belyando River, above its junction with 
the Suttor River, may serve as an example. The name of 
the tribe is derived from wakel “ eels ” and the possessive 
postfix bura. Formerly their name was Kerbulbiira, 
derived from kcrbul, the edible root of a water-lily which 
grows in the swamps and watercourses.^ 

The Wakelbura tribe is divided into two primary 
exogamous classes (moieties) called Mallera and Wuthera, 
and four subclasses called Kurgilla, l^anbe, Wungo, and Obu. 
'^^us the names both of the classes and of the subclasses 
^ ^irely different ^ those of the Kamilaroi ; but on 
_ .w iVUii/' cla.ss names (Wuthera)see»f^ 

the other hand «•= 

clearly to be equivalent to _ ^ names 

Kuinmurbura and Kongulu n ■ ■ Charters Towers, 

Mall... .nd dialed ^d to. 

..toothcAkulbur. nhe .bo„t 

different names for the cl Clermont, these 

Muttabura. on the ^^abbT^^ tribe, which has the 

class names cease with th Wakelbura, but 

same n.m.r for Us toor '““‘".rdW-ul-oru- Tl.o 

calls Us two primary Wakolbirr. tribe are 

Classes, subclasses, and totems of the w 

shown in the following tabic : 

, a. tv. r.*, ./ er-iS;' ?l' J 

South-East Australia, pii. 62 , 12. ) i passes MiiUeta, no 

•d See above, pp. 417. 4 ^ 0 . ° 1 here gives it- 

3 A. w. nowiu, Katwo tnbn of Makra,^ „„bclas.ses of the 

So,Ah.E.asi A,nlniha,w.^^E Wakelbura, see also Mr- J- 

r A. W. t'oav'«’;A I, ^,^,2 M„irhearl, died by K. M. Cum Th^ 


[TABLE. 
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Wakeujura System 




opossum, spiny ant-eater, eaj^le - hawk, 
turkey, iguana, black bee, kangaroo 

forest kangaroo, ringtail opossum, iguana 

emu, carpet-snake, gidya-trec, wallaby 

black duck, carpet-snake, large bee, emu, 
walleroo, gidya-tree, wallaby 


“ In the Wakclbura tribe the totem animal is spoken of Respect 
as ‘father/ For example, a man of the //rra 

(Frilled-lizard totem) holds that reptile as sacred, and he u^ikeibura 
would not only not kill it, but would protect it by prevent- 
ing another person doing so in his presence. Similarly a 
man of the Screech-owl totem would call it ‘ father,’ and 
likewise hold it sacred and protect it. So far does the 
feeling go, that when a man could not get satisfaction for 
an injurious action by another, he has been known to kill / 
that beast, bird, or reptile which that man called ‘ father,’ / 
and thus obtain revenge, and perhaps cause the other to do / 
the same, if he knew of it. A man who was lax as to his 
totem was not thought well of, and was never allowed to 
take any important part in the ceremonies,” ^ 

The rules of marriage and descent of the classes in the Atamagc 
Wakelbura tribe arc such as usually prevail in tribes with [‘/efeent 
the four -subclass system and female descent. Thus a in the 
Kurgilla man marries an Obu woman and the children are 
Wungo. A Banbe man marries a Wungo woman and the 
children are Obu. A Wungo man marries a Banbe woman 
and the children are Kurgilla. An Obu man marries a 
Kurgilla woman and the children are Banbe. Thus the 
children as usual belong to their mother’s class (moiety) 

t A. \V. Ilowill, Nat we 'J'riba of totems here mentionecl do not appear 
South East Australia^ 147 jy., on in Dr. Howitt’s list of Wakelbura 
the authority of Mr. J. C. Muirhead. totems given above. 

The frilled “lizard and screech-owl 


Mallera 


Wuther.i 


I Kurgilk'i 

[ I Banbe 

Wungo i 




Obu 


' ! 

Classes. ' .Subclasses I 
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and to the subclass which is complementary to her subclass. 
To put this in tabular form : — 


Husband. 

Wife. 

! ('Inldreii. 

Malleva i 

^ Banbe | 

Ohu 

Wungo 

Wungo 

; Obu 

1 

Wutbera 1 

\ Obu 

Banbe 

Kurgilla 

Kurgilla 

lianbe 


Peculiar But in the Wakelbiira tribe the descent, or perhaps rather 
the determination, of the totems is abnormal, for the 
totems children take their totems neither from their mother nor 
u^ikeibura thcir father. No reason has been ascertained for this 
tribe. peculiarity, and the tribe is now extinct. The following 
table was compiled from data furnished by the marriages 
and descents in four generations in one case, five in another, 
and two in a third.^ 


Wakei.buka rKiia: 


Plusbiind. 


Wife. 


( ‘hildren. 


'Kurgilla 
Kurgilla 
Kurgilla 
I Kurgilla 


VBanbe 

^ I Wungo 
3 I Obu 


opossum Obu 
plains-turkey Obu 
plains-turkey Obu 
small honey- Obu 
bee 

iguana Wungo 

carpet-snake Banbe 
emu Kurgilla 


emu Wungo carpet-snake 

carpet-snake ? 

hill kangaroo | ? 

carpet-snake , ? 

carpet-snake Obu emu 

iguana ! Kurgilla opossum 
opossum Banbe emu 


In the Wakelbura tribe a wife was obtained only by 
betrothal, except in the rarer cases of elopement and capture. 

^ A. W. I'lowitt, Native Tribes of fix au attached to the masculine forms, 
South-East Australia^ p. 221. I omit thus, Kurgillan, Banbean, Wungoan, 
the feminine forms of the subclass Obuan. 
names, which are formed by the post- 
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It was the mother who chose a husband for her daughter Betrothal 
as soon as the child was born, and when the girl was "vlkHbura 
marriageable her betrothed husband took her away with him. tribe. 

If she eloped, her betrothed husband fought her paramour, 
and the victor kept her. If after she had consented to 
marry the man to whom she had been betrothed in infancy 
she eloped with some other man, even of the proper class 
and totem, she would be almost cut to pieces by her own 
brothers and her father’s brothers, and also by the men of 
her betrothed husband’s totem. Her brothers might even 
almost kill her, because by her elopement they would lose 
the woman by whose exchange they might have obtained a 
wife for one of them.^ 

rhe tribal law among the Wakelbura was extremely strict Punish- 
as to irregular connections or elopements between persons too Irregular 
nearly related to each other. “ Such persons would be, for inamages 
instance, those whom we call cousins, both on the father’s and wakeibura 
the mother’s side, or who arc of the class, subclasses, or totems 
which do not intermarry. For instance, if a Kurgilla-^//;/^7m 
man ran off with an Obu3.n-zm//a/vo (hill kangaroo) woman, 
who ought properly in due course to have married a Kurgilla- 
burkitiu (plain s-turkey) man, his own and tribal brothers would 
be against him, as well as the brothers, own and tribal, of 
the woman, and those also of the promised husband. In 
short, he would have to fight with all of them.” In such 
fights, when the missiles were exhausted, the combatants 
closed on each other with knives, a dense ring of blacks 
forming round them to sec fair play. The knives were 
formerly of stone, but in later times of iron, sometimes 
made out of a sheep-shears blade, giound to a sharp edge. 

The fight was sometimes to the death. The offender always 
came off worst, there were so many against him. In any 
case the woman was terribly gashed with the knives. Her 
own mother would cut and sometimes kill her. If she 
survived, she was compelled to go with her betrothed or to 
return to her husband, if she were already married.“ 

At festive meetings of the Wakelbura tribe men of the 

^ A. W. Howiit, Native Tribes of 224. It does not appear what is the » 

South-East Australia^ pp. 221 $q. English equivalent of the totem name 

‘ A. W. Howitt, op, cit. pp. 222- tunara. 
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Exchange Same totem exchanged wives for two or three days, and 
of^vvives, womcn to friendly visitors, provided these 

among the were of the proper class, subclass, and totem. A widow 
bura^^' went to the brother of her deceased husband, or, if there 
were none, to his best friend of the same totem. The 
brother must be of the same mother, but might be of a 
different father. If children of an unlawful amour or 
unlawful marriage were allowed to live, they were called 
“ mongrels '' {kongara), and belonged to their mother’s sub- 
class ; for instance, if she were Wungo, her illegitimate 
child would be Wungo also, but it would have no totem.^ 
Group* “ In this tribe, as will be seen from the following 

rnThT^*^ example, there was group -marriage. Say that there are 

Wukelbura seven men, all Mallera-kurgilla-smalKbee, and who are, 
some own, and some tribal brothers. One of these men is 
married, his wife being Wutheran - obukan - carpet - snake. 
None of the other six men is married. They and the 
woman married to their brother call each other husband 
and wife, and the six men have and exercise marital rights 
as to her. Her child calls each of these six men father, as 
well as the seventh man, who is the actual Iiusband of its 
mother, and the six men have to protect the child. This 
clearly is a form of the pin'atiru marriage of the I.ake Eyre 
tribes. The importance of this occurrence in a tribe, so 
distant from those of Lake Eyre, is that the Wakclbura is one 
of a large group of tribes who have the same organisation.” “ 
Capture In tlic group of tribcs to which the Wakelbura belonged 

fronroiher '^vomcn wcre sometimes captured by the tribes who came 
tribes. to attend an initiation or other ceremony. This was done 
wLen the ceremonies were over, and the people were going 
homewards. But it was the visitors who captured women 
from their hosts, not the hosts who captured them from their 
guests. However, an opportunity for such a rape did not 
always present itself, for the practice was well known and 
the women were closely guarded. Yet at times a woman 
would wait till the visitors were gone two or three days on 
their homeward journey, and then steal after the man who 
had won her heart, and who lingered behind the rest for her. 

^ A. W. llowitt, Native Tribes of South-East Au^tralia^ p. 224. 

^ A, W. Howitt, op. cit. p. 224. 
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A captured woman belonged to her captor, if she were of 
the class and totem with which he might marry. But he 
did not keep her if she had been severely mauled with 
knives. The issue of such a union was called ungkay(x or 
ungiiruy which also means “ mongrel.” ^ 

The initiation ceremonies of the Wakclbura tribe are imtiatn^n 
called Uinba. They can only be held by men of the 
primary class Mallera or of the primary class Wuthera, not Wakei- 
by both combined. Men of one primary class initiate the 
boys of the other primary class. Thus men of the primary 
class Wuthera initiate boys of the Kiirgilla and Banbe 
subclasses, which together compose the other primary class 
Mallera. This is in accordance with the usual rule of 
Australian tribes that men of one moiety initiate the youths 
of the other moiety. The reason for the rule, as Dr. Howitt 
has pointed out, “ seems to be that it is only when the 
youth has been admitted to the rights and privileges of 
manhood in the tribe that he can obtain a wife. As his 
wife comes to him from the other moiety, it is the men of 
that moiety who must be satisfied that he is, in fact, able to 
take his place as the provider for, and the protector of, the 
woman, their sister, who is to be his wife. In this con- 
nection one can therefore see why it is that the future wife’s 
brother, who is also his sister’s husband, is the guardian of 
the youth in the ceremonies.” “ 

In the Wakclbura and kindred tribes everything in the Subiotems 
world, both animate and inanimate, is arranged under the 
two classes Mallera and Wuthera, and belongs in a manner bma 
to the members of one or other of these classes,'^ From 


^ A. W. llowilt, Native Tribes of 
Sontk‘Ea^f Aits/ra/ia, pp. 224 

- A. \V. Ilowitt, Native Tribes' of 
South-East Austra/idy pp. 607 si/. 
In this i)Lissage Dr. Howitt says tliat 
the Wakclbura practice is an exception 
to the rule that men of one moiety 
initiate the youths of the other moiety. 
But the example which he gives (the 
initiation of Kurgilla* Banbe boys by 
Wuthera men), if it is coneclly re- 
ported, refutes his statement, since 
Wuthera is the other moiety fiom 
Kurgilla - Banbe. He says: “ 'I'he 
Ceremonies are called Umbuy and can 


only be held by Malera 01 Wuthcia 
men, not by both combined. Thus if 
there are Kurgilla and Banbe boys to 
be made men, it w^ould be Wuthera 
men w'ho would hold the L ''inbuy that 
is to say, the men of the one subclass 
Kurgilla initiate the boys of the othei 
subclass Banbe, or 7 >i(c Theie 

seenrs to be some confusion in this 
statement. 


^ J. C. Muiihead, cited by Dr. A. W. 
ITowdtt, \\\ /ouniaiof the A /it/uv/>obo//i- 
cal /u^tituicy xiii. (1884) p. 43S note - ; 
id.y xviii. (1889) p. 61 nore^\ 
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this curious classification of the universe arc derived various 
practical rules, which confer certain privileges and impose 
certain restrictions on members of the classes and subclasses. 
Among tile Thus in regard to diet all the game and other food is divided 
each dasr soTts Called Mallcra and Wuthera respectively, and 

and sub- the Mallcra primary class eats Mallera food, while the 
own^pcciai Wuthera primary class eats Wuthera food. Moreover, each 
kinds of subclass has its special sorts of food allotted to it, of which 
alone it is permitted to partake. The Banbe subclass is 
restricted to opossum, kangaroo, dog, honey of small bee, 
etc. The Wungo subclass has for its food emu, bandicoot, 
black duck, black snake, brown snake, etc. The Obu sub- 
class eats carpet-snakes, honey of the stinging bee, etc. 
And the Kurgilla subclass lives on porcupine, plain-turkey, 
etc To the Kurgilla also belong apparently water, rain, 
fire, and thunder, and they enjoy the reputation of being 
able to make rain at pleasure. If a Wungo man, camped 
out by himself, were to dream that he had killed a porcupine, 
he would believe that next day he would sec a Kurgilla 
man, since the porcupine is one of the animals on which 
Kurgilla men livc.^ On this subject we read further that 
“ certain animals are the especial game of each class. Obu, 
for instance, claims as his game emu and wallaby, and if 
he wishes to invite his fellows of the same subclass, in a 
neighbouring tribe, to hunt the common game, he must do 
this by means of a message-stick, made from the wood of 
a tree which is, like themselves, of the Obu subclass.” “ ‘‘ If 

a young man or young woman of the Wakelbura tribe eats 
forbidden game, such as emu, black-headed snake, porcupine, 
they will become sick, and probably pine away and die, 
uttering the sounds peculiar to the creature in question. It 
is believed that the spirit of the creature enters into them 

^ E. M. Curr, 'I'he Australian Kace^ occuis in Northern Queensland, and 
iii. 27, on the authority of Mr. James fiulher, that even the message-stick 
[C. 'J Muirhead, where the name.s of the which is carried by the messenger must 
subclasses are given as Kargilla, Ban- be made of some tree which belongs to 
. bey, Wongoo, Oboo. the same class division as both the 

2 A. W. Ilowitt, Native Tribes of sender and the bearer of the message. 
South-East Australia, p. 1 13. “1 In the tribes, referred to, the whole 

learn from Mr. J. C. Muirhead that the universe is, so to say, arranged under 
practice of sending a message through a the two primary class ” (A. W. Howitt, 
totem [i.e. by a messenger of the same in Journal of the Anthropological In- 
totem as the sender of the message] stitute^ xiii. (1884) p. 43S note‘^.) 
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and kills them.” ^ A similar belief, as we have seen, used 
to prevail in Samoa as to the effect of eating the flesh of a 
tabooed or sacred animal.^ 

Further, when a Wakelbura man desires to perform a Subiotcmb 
magical rite, he must use for the purpose only things which wakdbiua 
arc of the same class as himself, and when he dies he is mngicai 
laid on a stage made of the branches and covered with tlic 
leafy boughs of a tree of his class.*^ For example, if the 
deceased was of the Ban be subclass, boughs of the broad - 
leaved box-tree would be used to cover him, because that 
tree is of the Banbe subclass. Men of the primary class 
Mallcra would lay the boughs on the corpse, since the 
Mallcra class includes the two subclasses Banbe and Kurgilla. 

Further, after placing the body on the stage, they carefully ^ 
work the ground underneath with their feet into dust, and 
smooth it so that the slightest mark or print on it can be 

observed. Then they make a large fire near the spot and 

retire to their camp. But before they leave the place they 
mark the trees in such a way that this blazed line ” lead^ 
back to the frame with the corpse. This they do to prevent 
the dead man from following them. Next morning the 
relations of the deceased inspect the ground under the corpse. 

If the track or mark of a beast, bird, or reptile is visible in 
the dust, they infer from it the totem of the person who 
caused the death of their kinsman by witchcraft. For 
example, if a black or brown snake has been there, the 
culprit must be a Wungo man ; if a carpet-snake has 

crawled over the dust, tlie guilty man must be an Obu, 

because carpet-snakes are Obu ; if a native dog has left the 
print of his feet, the murderer must be a Banbe man, since 
dogs are of the Banbe subclass ; and so on. l^ut if no 
animal had left its tracks on the prepared ground, the friends 
of the deceased would try to frighten the ghost out of his 
bark shroud. Failing in the attempt, they would again 
smooth down the dust and return morning and evening to 
the spot, till they caught the ghost and learned from him 

^ A. W. llowilt, Native Tnles of South-East Atnfralia^ p. 113, and in 
South-East Atistraha^ p. 769. Journal of the Anthropolo^qical huiitutey 

^ Above, pp. 17 sq, xviii. (1889) p. 61 note citing Mr. J. 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of C. Muirhead as his authority. 
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who had been the cause of his death, \^^hcn they had 
ascertained this to their satisfaction, they would bury the 
body temporarily for two months, then dig it up, chop it in 
pieces, and making as small a parcel of it as possible give it 
to the mother or sister of the deceased to carry to all the 
meetings of the tribe, till the death was avenged. Sometimes 
a man's remains would be carried about thus for two years. 
When the woman tired of her burden, she would drop it 
down the stem of a hollow tree and strip a ring from the 
bark of the trunk to mark the spot.* 

This remarkable distribution of all the objects of nature 
under the exogamous classes and subclasses of the tribe is 
not peculiar to the Wakelbura. Examples of similar classi- 
fications in other Australian tribes have already been noticed.’^ 
I'hc various objects which, without being a man’s totem, arc 
yet reckoned to his class and subclass have been called by 
Dr. Ilowitt subtotems.*^ The precise relation in which a 
man’s subtotems stand to his totem is not clear to us, 
and probably the ideas of the natives themselves on the 
subject arc vague; but we arc told that “among all 
the natural objects of his class, there is some one which 
is nearer to him than any other, lie bears its name, and 
it is his totem.” ^ 


The class system of the Wakelbura was found also, with 
some variation of nomenclature, in the tribe which inhabited 
the district of Port Mackay on the eastern coast of Queens- 
land, to the north of Broad Sound. In this tribe the names 
of the two primary classes were Yungaru and Wutaru, of 
which the latter clearly corresponds to the Wuthera of the 
Wakelbura, The names of the subclasses were Gurgela, 
Bunbai, Wungo, and Kubaru, which answer to the Kur- 
gilla, Banbe, Wungo, and Obu of the Wakelbura. And 
the rules of marriage and descent were the same. Thus a 
Gurgela man married a Kubaru woman and the children 


^ J. C. Muirhead, cjuoLed by Dr. A. 
Hewitt, in Journal of the Anthropologi- 
cal Institute, xiii. (1S84) p. 19 1 note^ ; 
K. M. Curr, The Australian Race, iii. 
28 sq. 

Above, pp. 78-80, 133-136. See 
.also below, pp. 43 1 sq., 45 1 sqq., 462 


sq., 470 sqq. 

** A. W. Ilowitt, ** Australian Group 
Relations,” Annual Report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution for iSSj, p. 8 1 8, 

^ A. W. Ilowitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia, p. 113. 
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were Wungo. A Bunbai man married a Wungo woman and 
the children were Kubaru. A Wungo man married a Bunbai 
woman and the cliildrcn were Gurgela. A Kubaru man 
married a Gurgela woman and the children were ]3unbai. 
I'o put it in tabular form : — ^ 


Port Mack ay Tribe 



Marrid^i^e and Descent 


I iusb.md 

: Wifo. 

( 'luKil r*li 

,, |(iLirgda 

1 ungaru V 

" \ Bunliai 

Kubaru 

Wungo 

Wungo 

Kubaru 

... ^ /'Wungo 

[ Kubaru 

Bunbai 
( 'fUrgela 

(iuigela 

Bunba: 


In this tribe it was deemed shameful and unnatural if cusMfica- 
a man cohabited with a woman of a wrong class. oTrehii'm^ 

Gurgela man called every other Gurgela his brother, every ship m 
Kubaru woman his wife, and every Wungo his son, unless the 
Wungo man belongcc to the preceding generation, in which tnbe. 
case the Gurgela man called him father.^ Hence it afipears 
that the Port Mackay tribe employed the classificator)' 
system of relationsliip. 

Like the Wakelbura, the Port Mackay tribe appeared to Suhtoiems 
imagine that tlic system of their exogamous classes was a 
universal law of nature, so they divided everything between 
them. They said that wind belongs to one class, and the 
rain to the other ; that alligators arc Yungaru and kangaroos 


^ Mr. G. F. Bridgman, cited by K. M. 
(hirr, 77tf Austra/m/i Race’, iii. 45 
and ]>y R. Brough Smyth, The Abo>- 
i\ines of Victoria, i. 91. In the latter 
passage the name of one of the sul)- 
classes is given as Bembia instead of 
Bunbai. Com])aie Jdson and Howitl, 
Raftiilaroi and Kuniai, p. 34. As with 
the Wakelbura, the feminine forms of 
the subclass names arc formed by post- 
fixing an to the masculine. As usual I 
have omitted these feminine forms for 


the sake of simplicity. 

“ E. M. Cun, 'Jlic .histralian Rate, 
iii. 47. Compaie Mr. G. F. Biidginaii, 
quoted by R. Brough Smyth, The 
Aborii^ines of Victoria, i. 91: “On 
the system just described hinges 
all their ideas of relationship. Tlieir 
terms for father, mother, brother, sister, 
uncle, aunt, etc., etc., are hy no means 
synonymous wiili ours, but convey dif- 
ferent ideas,” etc. 
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WutaiTi ; that the sun is Yungaru and the moon Wutaru ; 
and so on with the constellations, with the trees, and with 
the plants. If you pointed out a star to them, they would 
tell you to which class it belonged.^ 

Another tribe whose subclass system conforms to that 
of the Wakclbura is the Buntamurra in South-Western 
Queensland. The territory of the tribe reaches from about 
Thargominda in the south to Kaiabara Creek on the north- 
west, to the Paroo River on the east, and a good way up 
the Bulloo River northwards. The tribe is distant about 
four hundred miles in a straight line from the Wakelbura, 
and marks the extreme southern limit of this particular type 
of the four-subclass .system. On the other side, towards the 
south, it borders on the two-class system of the Darling River 
tribes.^^ The names of the two primary classes of the Ihinta- 
murra have not been ascertained, but the names of the four 
subclasses are Gurgela, Banbari, Wongo, and Guberu, which 
correspond to the Kurgilla, Banbe, Wungo, and Obu of the 
Wakelbura. The following is a list of the totem clans 
arranged under the subclasses : — ^ 

BUN'I'AMURR a T r I 1‘» k 


Subclussus. 


Totems. 


j (iurgela 
Banbari 
j' W ongo 

[ Guberu 


Kangaroo, padi-mclon, wallaby, eagle-hawk. 

Crow, mountain snake, porcupine {Rihiti?ia sR). 

Wild goose, wild turkey, white duck, swan, opossum, 
diving duck. 

liandicoot, iguana, smallest iguana. 


As in the Kongulu tribe, the feminine forms of the subclass 


^ G, P'. Bridgman, quoted by R. 
Brough Smyth, The Aborigines of I >V- 
ioria^ i. 91, and by Fison and Howitt, 
Kamilaroi and Knrnai^ pp. 167 sq. ; 
K. M. Curr, The Australian Race, iii. 
45. 


A. W. Ilowitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Au strait p. 64. 

A. W. Jlowitt, op. lit. pp. 1 13 
226. In the former passage Gurgela, 
Banbari, and Guberu are spelled Gui- 
gilla, Banburi, and Gubero. 
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names were formed by postfixing to the masculine form, 
as masculine Guberu, feminine Guberugun/ 

The rules of marriage and descent of the classes and Mamage 
subclasses in the Buntamurra are normal ; that is, a Gurgela 
man marries a Guberu woman and the children are Wongo. Bunta- 
A Banbari man marries a Wongo woman and the children 
are Guberu. A Wongo man marries a Banbari woman and 
the children arc Gurgela. A Guberu man marries a Gurgela 
woman and the children arc Banbari. To put this in 
tabular form : — " 


Thk Buntamurra Tuirr 
Jilt? Dcsce?it 


Husband. 

; W'lfe 

Chiidien. 

( (kirgela 

1 Guberu 

Wongo 

(Banbari 

i Wongo 

' (iubeni 

(Wongo 

; Banbari 

> Gurgela 

(Gul)eru 

Gurgela 

i Banbari 


As usually happens under this system, children take AUemation 
their totem from their mother, while their subclass is the 
complementary subclass of hers. For example, if a Wongo- 
opossum man married a Banbari-crow woman, the son classes of 
and daughter of the marriage would be Gurgcla-crows ; 
and if this Gurgela - crow woman married a Guberu- 
bandicoot man, the son and daughter would be Banbari- 
crows, just like their maternal grandmother. Thus in 
the direct female line the totem (in this case crow) would 
never change, but it would alternate between the two 
subclasses (in this case Banbari and Gurgela) of a moiety 
in alternate generations. Yet the native informant in this 
as in other tribes with the four-subclass system asserted that 
each subclass had its own totems, and in accordance with 
this statement the totems of the Buntamurra are arranged 

^ A. W. Howitt, JSfaiive Tribes of Kongulu, see above, p. 420 note 
South-East Australia^ p. 114. As to 

the feminine subclass names of the * A. W. Howitt, op. at. p. 226. 

VOL. I 2 F 
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under the various subclasses in the table above. It is 
difficult to understand why certain totems should be thought 
to belong to a particular subclass, when the regular rule of 
descent in the four-subcla‘'s system necessitates the alterna- 
tion of the totem between the two subclasses of a moiety in 
alternate generations ; from which it seems to follow that 
though the totems are certainly divided between the two 
moieties or classes, they are not subdivided between the two 
subclasses which compose a moiety or class. The only 
explanation of the native statements that each subclass has 
its own totems would seem to be the one suggested by Dr. 
Howitt, namely, that the native who has been questioned on 
the subject has had in his mind his own subclass and the 
subclasses of some of his acquaintances, and that he has 
accordingly assigned to these subclasses the particular totems 
which he himself and they happened to possess, forgetting 
that these totems would in every case pass into another 
subclass in the next generation.^ 


§ 6. 'Tribes ivith tivo Classes and Alalc Descent 

Tribes >Mth We liave now concluded our survey of tribes with 
and ^ normal class system and female descent in South- 

escent. Easlcm Australia. The tribes which combine the regular 

class system with male descent appear to be far less 
numerous, and we shall therefore be able to dismiss them 
more rapidly. Just as in dealing with tribes which have 
female descent, we shall begin with the simpler social 
organisation in two primary classes before we take up the 
more complex organisation in two primary classes and four 
subclasses. 

The Kuhn The Kulin nation, which was organised in two classes 
aTritory.^^ with male descent, occupied a large area of Central and 
Southern Victoria, ranging from Colac and Murchison on 
the west to Mount Baw Baw and Wangaratta on the east, 
and touching the sea at Port Phillip and Western Port on 
the south.^ Thus their country comprised a great par^^ 

^ A. W, Howilt, Native Tribes of 226 sq, 

South-East Australia, pp. 210, 221, 2 ^ Howitt, op. cit. p. 70. 
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the high Victorian mountains with their woods and waters. 

The lofty and extensive uplands from which Mount Bavv 
Baw rises arc still covered with dense forests of gum-trees, 
traversed by paths and roads leading to the camps of the 
miners.^ Here the great spurs sent out by the central 
mountains enclose valleys through which rivers flow north- 
ward to join the Murray or southward into Bass Strait. 

Tribes of the Kulin nation claimed these rivers to their 
sources in the Alpine heights, where they hunted in summer 
as soon as the inhospitable snows of winter had melted." 

Unfortunately very little has been recorded of the class The icuim 
organisation of the Kulin people. However, Dr. Howitt 
obtained some scanty information from a few survivors of mio two 
Wurunjerri, Thagunworung, and Galgalbaluk tribes, which 
are now practically extinct. As to the other tribes of the hawk and 
nation all he could learn was that they had the names of 
the two primary classes Bunjil (Eagle-hawk) and Waang 
(Crow). These two class names, Eagle-hawk and Crow, 
appear to have extended, with slight variations, over Victoria 
north and south for a distance of a hundred and seventy 
miles, from Echuca to Port Phillip Heads, and east and 
west for a distance of two hundred miles from St. Arnaud 
to Buffalo.^ In the Jajaurung tribe the class name Bunjil 
(Eagle-hawk) was replaced by Wrepil, which also meant 
Eagle-hawk. As to the totems of the Kulin nothing definite Tiacrsof 
is known, except that in the Wurunjerri tribe there was a 
totem the swamp-hawk {t//ara) in the Eagle-hawk class.'* Kuim. 
However, traces of totemism may perhaps be detected in the 
legends told of certain mythical animals, which arc called 
the sons or the boys of Bunjil, and are said to have been 
carried up with him when he went aloft in a whirlwind, being 
wafted to the upper regions by a blast which the Musk-crow 
at his order let out of a skin-bag. Among the sons of I^unjil 
are the green parroquet, the blue mountain parrot, tiie 

^ J. W. Gregory, i. 388. ing of this group of tribes, observes 

A. W. llowitt. Native Tribes of that “ the two inlermairying divisions 
South-East Australia^ pp. 36 sq.^ were Eaglehawk (Bunjil) and Crow 
72. (VVaa), and there was one totem at- 

A. W. Howitt, op, lit. p. 126. lached to the Crow division” {Journal 

^ A. W. llowitt, pp. 126, 252. of the Atiihropoiogical In.stitute, xviii. 

However, elsewhere Dr. Howitt, writ- (1889) p. 47). 
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swamp-hawk, the nankeen kestrel, the flying mouse, and the 
brush-tailed Phascologale ; and all of them, with the possible 
exception of the flying mouse, may be seen to this day 
shining as stars in the sky. Bunjil himself, according tip 
the Wurunjerri, is the star Altair ; the brush-tailed 
Phascologale is Achernar ; the swamp - hawk and the 
nankeen kestrel glitter in the constellation of the Centaur ; 
while the green parroquet and the blue mountain parrot add 
fresh lustre to the nocturnal glories of the Southern Cross.^ 

In respect of marriage the Kulin nation observed the 
usual law of the classes ; for an Eagle-hawk (Bunjil) man 
must marry a Crow (Waang) woman, and a Crow man must 
marry an Eagle-hawk woman. But contrary to the custom 
of the tribes of South-Eastern Australia which we have 
hitherto been considering, children took their class from 
their father and not from their mother ; hence the children 
of an Eagle-hawk man and a Crow woman were Eagle- 
hawks, and the children of a Crow man and an Eagle-hawk 
woman were Crows.^*^ A curious rule of etiquette was 
observed by Eagle-hawk and Crow men of the Wurunjerri 
tribe. When they were encamped at the same fire, each 
man had his own stick to stir it with and to cook his food. 
If he touched the stick of a man of the other class he 
thought that his fingers would swell, and that he would 
have to go to the medicine-man in order to have the wood 
drawn out from his hand.^ 

The institution of the marriage laws was attributed by 
the Kulin to the sagacity of Bunjil. In spite of his name, 
which means Eagle-hawk, Bunjil appears in the legends as a 
kindly old man, the head of his tribe, who lived up in the 
sky with his two Black Swan wives, and his son the Rain- 
bow. He made earth, trees, and mankind, fashioning men 
out of clay and then causing them to live, while his brother 
the Bat (Vallina) brought women up out of the water to be 
the wives of these Australian Adams. The interest of Eagle- 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes oj Systems,” Joitmal of the Anthropo> 
South-East Australia, p. 128. For logical InAituie, xviii, (1889) pp. 
the ascension of Bunjil to heaven, see 47 sq, 
id., pp. 491 sq. 

2 A. Ilowitt, op. cit. p. 252; /if., 8 A. \V. Howitt, Native Tribes of 

“ Further Notes on the Australian Class South-East Australia, p. 401. 
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hawk or Bunjil in the human race did not cease with his 
creation of them out of clay. He taught them the arts of 
life, and when they married without any regai*d to kinship 
he showed them a better way. It is said that a deputation 
consisting of two medicine-men, waited upon him in his 
mansion aloft, and received from him the sage advice that 
Eagle-hawk should be on this side and Crow on that, and 
that Eagle-hawk should always marry Crow, and Crow 
marry Eagle-hawk. Which accordingly they did ever after- 
wards. In their simple speech the name of Bunjil or Eagle- 
hawk, the creator and benefactor of mankind, was a synonym 
for wisdom or knowledge, and they called him “ Our 
Father.*' ^ We need not suppose that the Kulin learned 
these childish fancies from the whites. 


While in the northern tribes of the Kulin nation, for in the 
example in the Bangerang tribe, Eagle-hawks and Crows ” 
were intermixed and scattered over the tribal country, bribes ^ 
in the southern tribes of the nation, for example, in liie classes 
the Wurunjerri and Bunurong, the members of these 
two exogamous classes Eagle -hawk and Crow were local exo- 
segregated from each other and dwelt in separate districts, 
so that the rule of class exogamy was combined with a to marry a 
rule of local exogamy; that is, a man had to marry 
woman not only of the other class but also of another district as 
district.^ This is the first instance we have hitherto met ^nother^^ 
with of that custom of local exogamy which we shall class, 
find in the sequel practised by several coastal tribes 
of South-Eastern Australia. Amongst the exogamous 
districts of these Southern Kulin tribes were the following.® 

The watershed of the Yarra River, which flows through 
Melbourne from the eastern highlands, was occupied by the 
Warunjerri-baluk, who were all Crows. The western slopes 
of Mount Macedon, the summit of which looks down from 
the north on the spreading bay of Port Phillip, and west- 
ward over the beautiful and fertile lands of Australia Felix, ^ 
were inhabited by another Crow people, the Gunung-willam- 


^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Aus&alia, pp. 484, 491 
sg. Compare id., “ On some Australian 
Journal of the Anthropological 
xiii. (1884) pp. 192, 193, 194. 


2 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia, pp, 126 sq, 

3 A. W. Howitt, op. cit. p, 127. 

4 J. W. Gregory, Australasia, i. 63. 
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baluk. Some forty miles to the east of Melbourne yet 
another Crow people, the Ngaruk-willam, had their home 
on the southern side of that vast pile of igneous rocks 
known as the Dandenong Ranges, where in the ravines the 
gum-trees soar to a height of over four hundred fect.^ And 
the Bunurong people, who were all Eagle-hawks, inhabited 
the sea coast from the Werribee River to Anderson's Inlet, 
and inland till they touched the southern boundaries of the 
Crows. 

With regard to the intermarriage of these clans or tribes 
of Eagle-hawks and Crows, each occupying its separate 
territory. Protector Thomas, quoted by Dr. Howitt, has said 
that “ between the five nearest tribes to Melbourne there is 
a kind of confederacy or relationship. Thus the Yarra, 
Western Port, Geelong. Goulburn, and Devil’s River tribes, 
though continually quarrelling, nevertheless are in a degree 
united. A Yarra black must get himself a wife, not out of 
his own tribe, but cither of the other tribes. In like manner 
a Goulburn man must get his lubra^ from the Yarra, Devil’s 
River, Western Port, or Geelong tribe. Thus a kind of 
social compact is formed against any distant tribe who 
might intrude upon their country, when all united to expel 
the intruder.” '* 

In the Kulin nation it was the father of a girl who 
disposed of her in marriage “ through and by his elder 
brother,” but before doing so he talked the matter over with 
his wife. However, the actual exchange of girls in marriage 
took place only by the authority of the respective fathers, 
when the assembled old men had decided that the damsels 

were old enough to be married. Each girl would then 

be sent away under the care of her elder brother, who 
brought back his brother’s future wife.^ In these tribes all 

^ A. W. ilowitl, op. cii. p. 253. 
Ilowe\er, on p. 255 Dr. Howitt 
wiites : “The actual ceremony of 
marriage was by the girl’s father 

and some of the old men taking 

the girl to the camp of her pro- 
mised husband, and there saying to 
her, ‘That is your liusband ; if you 
run away from him, you will be 
punished.’ ” 


1 A. R. Wallace, Aublralasia^ i. 49 
sq.\ f. W. Gregoiy, i. 

388. ‘ 

- That is, wife. 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native 7 'nbes of 
South - East An strati ay pp. 252 sq. 
Mr. Thomas's evidence was given 
before a committee of the Legislative 
Council of Victoria in 1858. 
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marriages between first cousins, without exception, whether Aii 
the children of two brothers, or of two sisters, or of a 
brother and a sister respectively, were absolutely forbidden, cousins 
it being held that the children of brothers and sisters 
were too near to each other to marryj Hence it would 
seem that by a simple prohibition the Kulin attained 
the same object which the Arunta and other central tribes 
secured by the more complicated machinery of the eight- 
class system ; that is, they prevented a man’s children from 
marrying his sister’s children, for the other marriages 
between first cousins (viz. the marriage between the children 
of two brothers and the marriage between the children of 
two sisters) were already barred by the two-class system as 
well as by the four-class system, whether with male or 
female descent.^ Indeed the Kulin went even further and 
forbade the marriage not only of a man’s children with his 
sister’s children, but also of the descendants of these children 
on both sides as far as the relationship could be traced ; 
for such descendants were still held to be “ too near ” 
and only a little removed from ‘‘brother and sister.”'* 

This extended prohibition marks an advance on the system 
of the Urabunna, which not only allows but enjoins the 
marriage of a man’s children with his sister’s children, 
though the brother and sister whose children marry each 
other need be brother and sister only in the classificatory 
sense of the terms.^ The adoption of male descent by the 
Kulin may also, though it need not necessarily,'’ be another 
stage on the upward road of these savages towards civilisa- 
tion. Certainly their unhesitating recognition of physical Reco^m- 
paternity is a clear gain to knowledge which distinguishes 
them from the Arunta and other central tribes. They told paternity. 
Dr. Howitt that “ the child comes from the man, and the 
woman only takes care of it.” On this subject one of 
Dr. Howitt’s native informants said, “ I remember what old 
Roberi, the brother of Billibillcri, said at Dandenong, when 

1 A, W. Howitt, Native Tribes of lived at the junctioa of the Goullmin 
South-East Austi’alia^ p. 254. and Murray Rivers. It was one of the 

^ See above, pp. iSo sq. northern tribes of the Kulin (A. W. 

^ A. W, Ifowitt, op. (it. p. 257. Howitt, op. lit. p. 126). 

This statement seems to apply particu- ’ See above, pp. I 77 

larly to tlie Bangerang tribe, which * See above, pp. 167, 24S 335 jy. 
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some of the boys were grumbling and would not mind him. 
The old man got vexed, and said to his son, ‘ Listen to me ! 
I am here, and there you stand with my body 1 ' ” ^ 

Punish' If a girl eloped with a man who was within the for- 

uiilawfui degrees, all the young men gave chase, and if they 

marriages, overtook the culprits they mauled or even killed them. 

Sometimes a man of one local tribe would carry off a 
woman from another local tribe. When that happened, the 
headman of the injured tribe sent a challenge to the offender 
to come and fight The people on both sides then mustered 
and fought, the men attacking the men with boomerangs, 
spears, and shields, while the w'omen belaboured each other 
with digging sticks. A widow went to the brother of her 
deceased husband. If there were no brother, her father or 
her brother disposed of hcr.“ 

Mutual In the Kulin nation, as in Australian tribes generally, a 
of mrnher- might hold no communication with his wife’s mother 

in-law and and hcr sister, nor might a woman look at or speak to her 
daughter’s husband and his brother. If she did so, it was 
thought that her hair would turn white. Hence when a 
man sent a present of game to his father-in-law, the mother- 
in-law would rub charcoal over her face, and especially over 
her mouth, before she would venture to partake of the 
meat ; after that she might eat of it safely without hcr hair 
blanching,^ 

Blood- In the Wurunjerri tribe, when a man of one class, say 

amon^^he Eagle-hawk, was called on to appear and answer for 
Wurun- having killed a man of the other class, say a Crow, all his 
jern, fellow Eagle-hawk men would stand on one side under their 
headman, and all the Crow men, the kindred of his victim, 
would stand on the other side also under their headman. 
Then the avengers would throw spears at the culprit till he 
was either killed or so hurt that he could no longer defend 
himself, or until his headman called out “ Enough.” ^ The 
Wurunjerri, like so many Australian tribes, were governed 
by the old men, among whom individuals distinguished for 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of ^ A. W. Plowitt, op, cit, pp. 
South-East Australia^ p. 255. 256 sq, 

- A. W. Howitt, op, cit, pp. 255- 
257. 


* A. \V. Howitt, op, at, p. 336. 
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their sagacity and good character were especially listened to 
and obeyed. Each local group had its headman, and of 
these headmen one was recognised as the head of all. Some 
of these men were great warriors, others great orators, and 
greatest of all, at the time when Melbourne was founded, 
was a celebrated bard/ 

The Wurunjerri tribe had the classificatory system of ciassifi- 
relationship. Thus in the generation above his own a man of 
applied the same term vtauien to his father, to his father's relation- 
brothers, and to the husbands of his mother’s sisters ; and theW^^n^ 
he applied the same term babim to his mother, to his mother’s Jerri, 
sisters, and to the wives of his father’s brothers. In his own 
generation he applied the same term bangan to his brothers, 
to the sons of his father’s brothers, and to the sons of his 
mother’s sisters. He applied the same term bimbang to his 
wife, to his wife’s sisters, and to his brothers’ wives ; and a 
wife applied the same term nangiiriing to her husband, to 
her husband’s brothers, and to her sisters’ husbands. In the 
generation below his own a man applied the same term 
mumuni to his sons, to his brothers’ sons, and to the sons 
of his wife’s sisters. Similarly a woman applied the same 
term wnrujigin to her sons and to her sisters’ sons.^ 


§ 7. Tribes four Subclasses and Male Descent 

In South-Eastern Queensland, round about Maryborough, gueens- 
there was a group of tribes with four subclasses and 
male descent. Their territory stretched along the coast as subclasses 
far south as Brisbane and northward somewhat beyond 
latitude 25 '. Inland it extended for a distance of about 
two hundred miles.^ The country occupied by these tribes 
belongs in respect of climate and fertility to the most 


^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia, pp. 307, 308. 

^ A. W. Ho wilt, “ Austialian Group- 
Relationships,” Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, xxxvii. 
(1907) pp. 287 sq. 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
JSouthEast Australia, pp. 58-60, 115, 
with the map facing p. 90. Dr. I lowitt 
^observes (pp. 1 1 7 : “lam not able 


to define the northern limits of this 
class system, but it must be south of 
Rockhampton, for a new set of names 
comes in there with female descent, of 
which the Kuinmurbura tribe, which 
occupied the peninsula between Broad 
Sound and Shoalwater Bay, is the 
example.” As to the system of the 
Kuinmurbura tribe, see above, pp. 417 
sqq. 
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Natural favoured regions of Australia. Compared with the rest of 
thek Queensland this eastern or coastal district “ is the most 

country, varied, the most fertile, and in every way the most important. 

It has the best climate, the richest soil, the highest mountains, 
and the most beautiful scenery, and it comprises the larger 
portion of the settled country. Its abundant rains and high 
temperature make it suited to the growth of almost all 
tropical and sub-tropical products, while sheep and cattle 
also thrive in it It is almost wholly covered with wood, 
cither scrub or forest, and has much fine woodland scenery 
and a very luxuriant vegetation. The coast is thickly strewn 
with islands, which often form fine harbours ; and within the 
tropics the great Barrier coral-reef extends itself at some 
miles from the coast, producing a calm sea, in which are 
numerous islands of various sizes, and offering scenes of 
great beauty.” ^ As a great part of Queensland lies within 
the tropics, its climate is more uniformly hot than that of the 
southern portions of the continent Yet it may be doubted 
whether the heat is so oppressive here as further south, for 
Queen.^land suffers neither from the scorching winds nor 
from the sudden and extreme changes of temperature which 
are such trying features in the climate of other parts of 
Australia. Though the rainfall in all the coast districts is 
heavy, yet during much of the year the weather is fine, the 
sky cloudless, the atmosphere dry and exhilarating. At 
Brisbane the winter is a delightful season, with cool mornings 
and evenings, bright and warm days, the sky always blue, 
and the air wonderfully transparent." 

Oreat About the year 1859 the blacks who inhabited this happy 

ofTheso'^^ ^ land might be counted by thousands, and they strictly ob- 
tribes. served their native customs ; but by the year 1888 the whole 
of the Maryborough tribes, with which we arc here concerned, 
could not muster a hundred and fifty individuals all told.*^ 
Surrounding them on the inland side were tribes with the 
system of four subclasses and female descent,^ which has 
already been dealt with.^ Of the tribes with four subclasses 

' A. R. Wallace, Anslralasia^ i. 349. 353. 

The Barrier Reef does not skirt the A. W. llowin. Native 'J'ribes of 

territory of the tribes we are here con- South-East Australia^ 9. 60. 
cerned with ; it begins further north. '* A. W. Howilt, op, til. p. 115. 

2 A. R. Wallace, op, cit.y i. 352, Above, pp. 395 sqq. 
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and male descent the Kaiabara may be taken as a type, tik* 
They inhabited the Bunya-Bunya mountains about sixty 
miles inland from Maryborough. The triennial harvest of Masses, 
the bunyfa-bunya tree, which grows in their country, was the 
occasion of great gatherings and festivities, to which other 
tribes were summoned from a distance by messengers.^ The 
tree {Finns BidwcUiana) is the principal constituent of a vast, 
scrubby, almost Impassable forest which extends, or used to 
extend, between Wide Bay and the head of the River Boyne. 
Rising to a height sometimes of seventy feet, with a stem 
as straight as a mast, the bnnya-bunya branches out at the 
top into a mass of cone-shaped foliage, and every three years 
it is laden with a magnificent crop of fruit, which was greedily 
eaten by the natives. The fruit grows in the shape of a 
pine -apple cheese, consisting of some fifty or more little 
triangular nuts, which adhere together in a bunch till they 
are quite ripe, when a sharp blow easily severs them. For 
six months, from November to May, all the blacks within a 
hundred miles used to eat these fruits and nothing else. It 
was their great jubilee, a season of gladness and festivity." 

The Kaiabara were divided into two primary classes called 
Kubatinc and Dilebi, four subclasses called Ikilkoin, Bunda, 
Baring, and Turowain, and totem clans. The names of the 
two primary classes (moieties) Kubatine and Dilebi are clearly 
identical with the Kupathin and Dilbi of the Kamilaroi 
system. The Kaiabara system may be exhibited in tabular 
form as follows ; — ' 


Kaiabara System 


Clabbes. j Subclasses 


'roloins 


, . f Biilkoin 

Kubatine i ^ i 

( I Bunda 


Carpel-snake, flood water, native cat, white 
eagle-hawk. 


Dilebi 


( ! Baring- 
1 'rurowain 


7 'urtle, lightning, rock carpel-snake, bat, 
black eagle-hawk. 


^ x\. W. llowilt, Nalivf Tribes of A^^i/ra//a {hondoviy 1846), pp. 147 -^<7. 
SoHf/i‘RasT4i{s/ra/iaf pp. 60j ^ A. W. ITowitt, N'afive 'Tribes of 

C. P. Hodgson, Reminiscences of South-East Australia^ pj). 115 sq,\ 
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Marriage The rules of marriage and descent of the subclasses in 

and descent tribe are as follows. A Bulkoin man marries a Turowain 

among the 

Kaiabara. woman and the children are Bunda. A Bunda man marries 
a Baring woman and the children are Bulkoin. A l^aring 
man marries a Bunda woman and the children are Turowain. 
A Turowain man marries a Bulkoin woman and the children 
are liaring. To put this in tabular form : — ^ 


Kaiabara Tribe 
Marriage and Descent 


Husband. 


Wife. 


j Children. 

I 


Kubatine 


f Bulkoin 
\ Bunda 


Turowain 

Baring 


Bunda 

Bulkoin 


Dilebi 


f Baring 
\ Turowain 


Bunda 

Bulkoin 


Turowain 

Baring 


The Thus a man must always marry a woman from one of 

four-cinss subclasses in the other moiety of the tribe, and the 

system, ^ . J . 

whotlier children belong to the subclass neither of their father nor 
or^emaie n^c>ther, but to the subclass which is complementary 

descent, to their father’s subclass. Hence the children always belong 
Apparently their father’s class (moiety), though never to his subclass, 
devised to For example, if the father is Kubatine-Bulkoin, the children 
marnage^^ will be Kubatinc-Bunda ; if the father is Dilebi-Baring, the 
of parents children will be Dilebi-Turowain. From this we sec that 
children, the classes descend directly and the subclasses indirectly in 
the male line ; in other words, every child belongs to its 


Journal of the Anthropological Institute^ 
xiii. (1884) p. 336. In the latter 
passage Dr. Ilowitt interprets the class 
names Dilebi and Cubatine as meaning 
‘ ‘flood-water ” and “ lightning” respec- 
tively, while Baring is interpreted as 
“turtle,” Turowain as “bat,” Bulkoin 
as “ carpet'- snake,” and Bunda as 
‘ ‘ native cat. ” But these interpretations 
are not repeated by Dr. Howitl in his 
book. Perhaps in his earlier statement 
{ Journal of the Anthropological In- 


siiiute^ /.r.)the names of the classes and 
subclasses were confused with those of 
the totems, of which none were given. 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native THbes of 
South- Ea^t Aiisiralia^ pp. 228 sq. 
The Kaiabara had a mode of recording 
the four subclasses and their marriages 
in a diagrammatic form on a stick, the 
markings being made in such a manner 
as to represent a man with his arms 
crossed. See A. W. Howitt, op, cii, 
pp. 230 sg. 
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father’s class and to the subclass which is complementary to 
his. The general principle is the same as in the system of 
four subclasses with female descent ; for in both systems a 
man is restricted in his choice of a wife to, roughly speaking, 
one fourth of the women of the tribe, and in both systems 
the children belong neither to the subclass of their father 
nor to that of their mother. The only difference is that in 
the one system the children belong to their father’s com- 
plementary subclass and in the other system to their mother’s 
complementary subclass ; in the former accordingly there is 
male descent, in the latter there is female descent. In both 
systems the subclasses with their peculiar rule of descent 
appear to have been instituted for the purpose of preventing 
marriages between parents and children, and this purpose 
was effected very simply by the arrangement that children 
should always belong to a section of the community into 
which neither their father nor their mother was allowed to 
marry. To speak more exactly, the two-class system with More exact 
female descent prevents a man from marrying his mother 
(because she is of the same class with him), but not from effects of 
marrying his daughter (because she is of the other class), 
Conversely, the two-class system with male descent prevents four-class 
a man from marrying his daughter (because she is of the same respec-^ 
class with him), but not from marrying his mother (because lively, 
she is of the other class). Hence where female descent pre- 
vailed, the introduction of the four subclasses was intended 
to prevent the marriage of a man with his daughter ; where 
male descent prevailed, the introduction of the four subclasses 
was intended to prevent the marriage of a man with his 
mother. Marriages between brothers and sisters had already 
been prevented by the simpler division of the tribe into two 
exogamous classes; for under that system brothers and sisters 
always belonged to the same exogamous class, and therefore 
could not marry each other. That older two-class system was 
retained when the new four- class system was introduced, 
so that every man in the tribe had his class as well as his 
subclass, and was thus effectually debarred from marrying 
his sister, his mother, or his daughter. Only in speaking 
of brothers and sisters, and parents and children, we must 
remember that these terms are used in their wide classificatory 
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Peculiar 
rule as to 
the descent 
of the 
totems 
in the 
Kaiabai a 
tribe. 


sense so as to include many persons whom we should not 
designate by them. The intention first of the two -class 
and afterwards of the four- class system was to debar 
from each other whole groups of men and women between 
many of whom we should recognise no blood relationship 
whatever.^ 

But while the rules of marriage and descent in the 
Kaiabara tribe are normal so far as the classes and sub- 
classes are concerned, they arc abnormal with respect to the 
totems. For whereas the rule of male descent, direct or 
indirect, prevails as to the classes and subclasses, the rule of 
female descent, with a certain peculiarity, prevails as to the 
totems, as may be seen by the following table : — “ 


KAJAiiARA Tribe 


Marriage and Descent of Totems 


Hus»bain.1 

i 

1 

WiR. 

Clnklieti. 

Piilkoin 

carpet- 1 Turowain 

black eagle- 

Bunda 

while eagle- 


snake ■ 

hawk 


hawk 

Bun da 

native ! Baring 

r(»ck carpcl- 

llulkoin 

scrub caipct 


cat ! 

snalvc 


snake 

Baring 

till tie j Bi nda 

white eagle- 

Tu 10 wain 

black eaglc- 


1 

hawk 

i 

1 

liawk 

Turowain 

bat ' Ibilkoin 

female carj^el- 

i Baling 

sciub carj-iet- 


1 

snake 


snake 


Hence it appears that though the child takes his father’s 
class and the subclass which is complementary to his father’s 
subclass, he takes a totem which is neither that of his father 
nor that of his mother, but which is more akin to that of 
his mother, since it is a beast or bird of the same species as 
hers but of a different colour or sex. For example, if a 
Carpet-snake man marries a Black Eagle-hawk woman, the 
children are White Eagle-hawks ; if a Turtle man marries 
a White Eagle-hawk woman, the children are Black Eagle- 
hawks. And so with the rest. The custom seems to be 
an attempt to extend to the totems the rule of alternation 

' See also above, pp. 271 sqq, 

2 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South’ East Australia, pp. 229 sq. 
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in alternate generations which prevails with the subclasses, 
so that just as the child takes a subclass which is neither 
that of his father nor that of his mother, but which is akin 
to one of them, so he should take a totem which is neither 
that of his father nor that of his mother, but which is akin 
to one of them. Only it is curious that, with male descent 
of the class and subclass, the totem of the child should be 
akin to that of its mother instead of to that of its father. 

The Kaiabara had the classificatory system of relation- ciassifi- 
ship. Thus in the generation above his own a man applied of 
the same term baboin to his father, to his father’s brothers, reiation- 
and to the husbands of his mother’s sisters ; and he applied a,nong the 
the same term inuxng to his mother, to his mother’s sisters, Kaiabara. 
and to the wives of his father’s brothers. In his own genera- 
tion he applied the same term nuni to his brothers and to 
the sons of his father’s brothers. He applied the same term 
inalcinungan to his wife, to his wife’s sisters, and to his 
brothers’ wives ; and a woman applied the same term 
nialannie to her husband, to her husband’s brothers, and 
to her sisters’ husbands. In the generation below his own 
a man applied the same term nogoiu to his sons and to his 
brothers’ sons. Similarly a woman applied the same term 
nogoin to her sons and to her sisters’ sons.’ 

In the tribes between the Kaiabara and the sea the The tubes 
names of the subclasses, though substantially the same as 
those of the Kaiabara, varied slightly in form ; but the rules borough 
of marriage and descent, so far as concerns the classes and iand^'the^r 
subclasses, appear to have been in some of the tribes ^bissos and 
identical. This may be seen by the following table : — " 


* A. W. Ilowitt, “Australian Grou]>- 
Kelationships,” Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Jnstitule^ xxxvii. (1907) 
I'P; 287 V- 

“ A. W. llowilt, Native Tribes oj 
South-East Australia^ ])p. 116 a<;/. , 
231. However, in regard to the tables 
of marriage and descent which were 
collected for him by Mr. H. K. 


Aldridge among these tiibes and in 
Great Sandy Island, Dr. Howitt ob- 
serves that they “differed consideiably 
amongst themselves in the ariangemenl 
of the subclasses and in the marriages 
and descents. So much so that the 
correctness of some of them seemed 
doublfnl.” 


[Table 
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Direct 
descent 
of the 
class and 
indirect 
descent of 
the sub- 
class. 


Personal 
totems 
(pincha) 
among 
the Mary- 
borough 
tribes. 


Tribes about Maryborough 
Afamagc and Descent 


Husband 


Kupathin 


( Dalgoin 
tin da 


W'lfe. Children. 

'rheirwain j Ikinda 

Parang j Balgoin 


Tilbi 


(l^arang 

(Theirwain 


Bun (la 
Balgoin 


'Flteirwain 

Parang 


From this it will be seen that, just as among the 
Kaiabara, children belong to their father’s class and to his 
complementary subclass. For example, if he is Kupathin- 
Balgoin and his wife Tilbi-Theirwain, the children will be 
Kupathin-Bunda ; that is, they will be of their father’s clas.s 
Kupathin and of the subclass Bunda, which is comple- 
mentary to his subclass Balgoin. Thus descent both of 
the class and of the subclass is in the' male line ; but whereas 
the descent of the class is direct (since the children belong 
to their father’s class), descent of the subclass is indirect 
(since the children belong not to their father’s subclass but 
to the one which is complementary to it). 

A remarkable feature in the totemism of these tribes is 
reported by Dr. Howitt. He says : “ In the tribes within 
fifty miles of Maryborough (Queensland), each boy has a 
totem called Pincha, which is given to him by his father, and 
which he calls Noniy that is, * brother.’ For instance, say 
that a man’s Pincha is Fish-eagle {kunkd), he gives to each 
of his sons a Pincha ; for instance, to one a kangaroo 
(^guruman)y to another a large white grub (pu-yung) which 
is found in gum-trees, and so on. A man does not kill or 
eat his PincJia. Moreover, he is supposed to have some 
particular affinity to his father’s Pincha^ and is not ,per- 
mitted to eat it.” ^ From this account it would seein that 
in these tribes every man had a personal totem which was 
assigned to him by his father, though on what principle the 

1 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-Ea^t Austialia^ p. 147, on the 
authority of Mr. Harry E. Aldridge. 
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assignation was made does not appear, and the personal 
totems of brothers differed from each other as well as from 
that of their father. Parallel to the personal totems 
(^pinchd) of these Maryborough tribes are the budjan or 
jimbir of the Wiradjuri and the Yuin and the tJiundung 
or ‘‘ elder brothers ” of the Kurnai.^ 

In the Muruburra tribe, living at White Cliffs on The 
Great Sandy Island, the names of the four subclasses were 
practically the same as in the Kaiabara and Maryborough subclasses 
tribes, and descent was in the male line both for the Golems, 
subclass and the totem ; but the names of the two primary 
classes have not been ascertained. The following list of 
subclasses and totems was obtained by Dr. Howitt from a 
member of the Muruburra tribe, who was of the Theirwain 
class and the fire totem : — - 

Muruburra Tribe 


Class System 


C^lasses. 

Subclasses. 

'Fotemo. 

f 

Balgoin 

water-snake, carpet-snake, red kangaroo, 



emu, turtle, iguana. 


Bunda 

black dingo, black duck, thunder, yellow 



dingo. 

f 

Baring 

fish-hawk, bream. 

\ 

Theirwain 

fire, opossum. 


In this Queensland group of tribes with four sub- Marriage 
classes and male descent, just as in the Kulin nation of 
Victoria with two classes and male descent,^ the marriage of prohibited, 
all cousins was forbidden ; that is, not only were the children 
of two sisters and the children of two brothers forbidden to 
marry, as they necessarily are in all Australian tribes with 
a two- or four-class system, but the children of a brother 
and a sister were equally forbidden to marry, and for the 

^ See above, pp. ^I 2 sq.y and below, South-East Australia,, pp. 117, 230. 

P- 495 * 

2 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of ^ See above, pp. 438 sq. 
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Betrothal 
of girls and 
capture of 
women. 


Custom 
of the 
levitate. 


same reason, namely, that they were too near of kin. It 
sometimes, however, happened that cousins fell in love with 
each other and made a runaway match of it, but if they 
were caught they were severely punished and sometimes 
killed.^ 

In these tribes wives were obtained in various ways. 
Sometimes girls were betrothed in their infancy to suitable 
men. A woman captured from a hostile tribe belonged to 
her captor, if she were of the proper class. Nearly all their 
fights resulted from the capture of women ; indeed these 
people made forays for the purpose of carrying off wives.^ 
Also there was a curious practice of capturing women after 
two tribes had met at the Dora or initiation ceremonies of 
young men. On the last evening, when the last dance was 
over, and the assembly was dispersing in the darkness, 
spreading out like a fan from the ceremonial ground, the 
young men of both sides of the community used to lie in 
wait for the women, then rush out and carry them off as 
they returned to their camps. This had to be done quietly, 
or the girls’ friends would hear and rescue them. If the 
ravishers were confident in their numbers, they defended 
their captives ; if not, they let them go and fled for their 
lives, sometimes receiving very ugly wounds from their ^ 
pursuers. The women thus taken might be either 
or single, but a preference was always shown single 

women. A young man would learn beforehanf^^d which was 
the right girl for him, and when he seized her l^ie would ask 
her of what class she was ; for if she was nq'pi of the class 
into which he might marry he would at-t once let her go. 
His object was to get a wife of the right class. At such 
gatherings there was always some on^fC who could tell every- 
body’s class, subclass, and totem.^ |r 

When a man died, his survivii^ig brother, whether elder 
or younger, might marry the widov\|f' ; but he must be either 

cou s n -marr i age. 

2 |f A. W. liowitt, 0/). cit, pp. 232, 


1 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia^ p. 232. Vet 
Dr. Howitt tells us {op, cit. p. 230) 
that in the Muruburra tribe a man’s 
proper wife was the daughter of his 
mother’s brother. Perhaps the Muru- 
burra were exceptional in permitting, 
or rather recommending, this case of 


235k 

y A. W. Howitt, op, cit, pp. 233 
sql . As to the Dora or initiation 
c^eremonies of these tribes, see id. pp. 
^ 99'6o6. 
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a full or a half-brother in our sense of the word, and not 
merely a tribal brother.’^ 

The tribes about Maryborough observed the usual rule Mutual 
of avoidance between son-in-law and mother-in-law. The of°fjJher- 
two would never look at or towards each other. A man in-iaw and 
would hide himself anywhere or anyhow, if his wife's 
mother were near. The relation between them was called 
mulong? 


§ 8. Tribes with Anomalous Class Systems and 
Female Descent 

We have now completed our survey of the tribes with Tribes with 
normal class systems, whether of the two-class or of the ma^riage^^ 
four -class type, in South-Eastern Australia. It remains systems, 
to notice some tribes whose class systems present certain 
anomalous features. We begin with those which trace 
descent in the female line. Among these the first to be 
considered will be the Wotjobaluk, whose tribal name is 
derived from zvotjo^ “ man," and bahiky “ people." ^ 

The Wotjobaluk occupied a considerable area of what is The 
known as the Wimmera district of North-Western Victoria, 

Their country extended from the Wimmera to the Richardson Victoria. 
River and northward to the salt lakes in which these streams 
lose themselves before they reach the Murray.^ The whole 
of this district, as we have seen, consists of vast sandy plains, 
sparsely covered with grass and intersected with belts of 
scrub and forests of Casuarina, Banksia, and eucalyptus. 

The climate is very dry, the rainfall very low, and the 
drought sometimes severe.^ 

The Wotjobaluk were divided into two exogamous The 
classes (moieties) called Krokitch and Gamutch respectively, 
and each of these classes included a number of totem clans, 

clusscs 

the members of which claimed to own various natural 
species and natural phenomena. The things which the totems, 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of other (A. W. Ilowitt, op, cit. p. 

South-East Australia, p. 236. 237). 

2 A. W. Howitt, op. cit. p, 236. * A. W. Howitf, op. cit. p. 54. 

Similarly among the tribes about ^ A. W. Howitt, op. cit. p. 54. 

Brisbane a man and his mother-in-law ® A, R. Wallace, Australasia, i. 

never looked at or spoke to each 267 s^., 273. See above, pp. 316 s^. 
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members of a totem clan thus claimed as belonging to them 
may be called their subtotems. Examples of similar sub- 
totems have met us before.^ “ The whole universe/’ says 
Dr. Howitt, “ including mankind, was apparently divided 
between the classes. Therefore the list of subtotems might 
be extended indefinitely. It appears that a man speaks of 
some as being ‘ nearer to him ’ than others. I am unable 
to ascertain the precise meaning of this expression. When 
pressed upon this question, a black would say, ‘ Oh, that is 
what our fathers told us.’ ” “ The social system of the 
Wotjobaluk tribe with its classes, totems, and subtotems is 
set forth in the followingf table : — ^ 


Wotjobaluk System 


Classes. 


Totems. 


vSubtoterns. 


{ the star Fomalhaut {Bunjil)^ plains 
turkey, opossum, a grub a 

tuber {i^aru/ca)^ grey kangaroo, red 
kangaroo. 


Krokitch ^ 


gaJah (or white) 
cockatoo 


native companion, bandicoot, emu, 
mussel, musk duck, mountain duck, 
magpie g^oose. 


a cave 
pelican 
carpet-snake 


subtotems not known. 

5 ? >> 


the hot wind 


i a venomous snake, a small snake, 
-j Pennant's lorikeet, a small bird 

\ {7i/urip), the moon. 


a tuber (munjya) 


subtotems not known. 


^ See above, pp. 78-80, I33"*3b, tions,” An 7 iital Report of the Smith- 

430, 431 sonian Instititiion for iSSjf pp. 818 

2 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of sq, ; id.^ “ Further Notes on the 

South-East Australia^ pp. 454 sq. Australian Class Systems,” Journal of 

2 A. W. Howitt, op. cit. p, 121. the Anthropo/p^iral Institute^ xviii. 

Compare, id.^ “ Australian Group Rela- (1889) pp. 60-64. 
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WOTJOBALUK System {conimucd) 


Classes. > Totems. 


Subtotems. 


deaf adder 


native cat, black swan, tiger - snake, 
sulphur - crested cockatoo, crow, 
dingo. 


the sea 


subtotems not known. 


Gainutch 


pelican 


thunder, magpie, native cat, fire, white 
gull, white-bellied cormorant, small 
black cormorant, large cormorant, 
bull oak {Casuarma glaiica)^ a wader, 
grey heron, chough. 


black cockatoo 


f 

1 


a small iguana, lace-lizard, black duck, 
a small snake, teal duck, a bird 
Uertng). 


In this tribe the classes, totems, and subtotems arc all Peculiar 
called mir) On the Wotjobaluk system Dr. Howitt observes Q'f^vo^tjo- 
that it appears to be a peculiar development of the two-class baiuk 
system of the Darling River tribes with totem clans but no 
subclas.ses.‘^ But in the case of the Wotjobaluk, he says, 

“ some of the totems have advanced almost to the grade of 
subclasses, and they have a markedly independent existence. 

The new features are the numerous groups of subtotems 
attached to the clas.ses Ga mutch and Krokitch respectively 
It seems as if some of the totems of a two-class system had 
grown in importance, leaving the remaining totems behind 
in obscurity ; and probably this has arisen through this 
tribe dividing the whole universe between the two classes, 
as, for instance, the Wiradjuri do.”^ 

As to the respect which a Wotjobaluk entertained intimate 
for his totem animal, we are told that he “ would not between^ 
harm his totem if he could avoid it, but at a pinch he a man 
would eat it in default of other food. In order to injure ^otem!^ 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of ^ K. W. Howitt, Native Iribes of 
South-East Australia^ p. 1 22. South-East Australia^ p. 122. 

2 See above, pp. 380 sqq. 
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Relation 
of certain 
totems 
with each 
other. 


Totemic 

burial 

customs 

among the 

Wotjo- 

baluk. 


another person he would, however, kill that person’s totem. 
To dream about his own totem means that some one has 
done something to it for the purpose of harming the sleeper 
or one of his totemites. But if he dreams it again, it means 
himself, and if he thereupon falls ill, he will certainly see 
the wraith of the person who is trying to ‘ catch ’ him. The 
same beliefs are held by the other tribes of this nation.” ^ 
Such beliefs illustrate the intimate connection which is 
supposed to subsist between a man and his totem ; the 
totem animal appears to be to some extent identified with 
the man, since any injury done to it will be felt by him. 

Further, several of the totems are thought to be specially 
related to each other. Thus the sun totem (ngaui) is in 
some way associated with the white cockatoo {garc/iuka) 
totem. For a man of the sun totem has been known to 
claim the white cockatoo as a second name of his totem 
(fntr) ; he maintained that both Sun and White Cockatoo 
were his names, but that Sun was specially his name and 
White Cockatoo ‘‘ came a little behind it” On the other 
hand, another man who claimed to be both Sun and White 
Cockatoo, said that he was especially White Cockatoo, and 
that Sun “ came a little behind his White Cockatoo name.” 
The exact relation of the two Dr. Howitt was not able to 
ascertain. He inclines to regard the two as “ very slightly 
divergent branches of the same totem,” or as slightly 
divergent appendages of the class Krokitch, under new 
names.” ^ 

Some light is thrown on the relation of the totems to^ 
each other by the mechanical method which the Wotjobaluk 
employed to preserve and explain a record of their classes 
and totems. It was their custom to bury the dead with 
their heads pointing in different directions according to 
their class and totem, and the various directions were all 
fixed with reference to the rising sun. Two of Dr. Howitt’s 
informants, who were old men, spent about two hours in 
laying out the mortuary directions on the ground with sticks, 
and Dr. Howitt took their bearings with a compass. The 


' A. W, Howitt, Native Tribes of id,, in Journal of the Anthropological 
South-East Australia, pp. 145 sq. Institute, xviii. (1889) p. 61. 

* A. W. Howitt, op, cit, p. 122 ; 
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diagram which he thus constructed, he tells us, may not be 
altogether correct because the list of totems is probably 
incomplete. It is as follows : — ’ 



Thus it will be observed that men of the Sun totem are 
laid in the grave with their heads to the east ; men of the 
White Cockatoo totem are buried with their heads to the 
north-east ; men of the Hot Wind totem are buried with 
their heads to the north-west, which was appropriate, since 
in the country of the Wotjobaluk the hot wind blows from 
that quarter. And similarly with the other totems. It will 
be noticed that the pelican totem is found in both the two 
primary classes Krokitch and Gamutch. No explanation 
of this repetition is given by Dr. Howitt. He tells us that 
the Sun was the principal totem, and that from it all the 
other totems are counted.^ When a man died, he was no Mortuary 
longer called by his old totem name, but received a new 
name, which varied with the particular totem. These new baiuk. 
names are called by Dr. Howitt “ mortuary totems.'' Thus 
when a man of the sun totem died, he would no longer be 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 62 sq, 

South-East Australia^ pp. 453 ,* ^ A. W. Howitt, in Journal of the 

id. “Further Notes on the Australian Anthropological Institute^ xviii. (1889) 

Class Systems, of the An thro- p. 63. 

pological Institute^ xviii. (1889) pp. 
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spoken of as Sun (ngaui) but as “ Behind the sun ” {wurti- 
ngaiii\ that is, as a shadow cast behind the speaker by the 
sun. When a man of the Krokitch class and the pelican 
totem died, he would no longer be called Pelican {batchangal, 
batya-ngal) but “ Bark of the mallee ” (jnitbagt^agr) ; and so 
on with the other totems. The custom probably originated 
in the extreme dislike of the aborigines to name the dead.^ 
Relation The relation in which people stand to their subtotems 

tothe?r distinguished from their totems is, as usual, somewhat 

subtotems, vaguc and indefinite. A man claims to own his subtotem, 
but he does not identify himself with it or name himself 
after it, as he names himself after his totem. For example, 
a man of the Sun totem claims kangaroos as his property 
because they are his subtotems, but he is not called 
Kangaroo ; he is called Sun after his totem the sun. 
Similarly a man of the sun totem claims the star Fomab 
hault as his, but he is not named after the star. 

Again, a man of the hot wind totem claims two sorts of 
snakes, two sorts of birds, and the moon as his, but he is not 
called after any of them ; he is called Hot Wind. “ The 
true totem,” says Dr, Howitt, “ owns him, but he owns the 
subtotem.” ^ 

Sex totems The totemic system of the Wotjobaluk is still further 
complicated by the possession of what I have called sex- 
baluk : the totcms.^ Among them the sex-totem or, as they called it, 
“brother ’’the “brother” of the men was the bat, and the sex-totem 
of the men, qj. “sister” of the women was the owlet-nightjar, which was 
nightjar also Called the “ wife ” of the men. These sex-totems of the 
“sister” Wotjobaluk, says Dr. Howitt, “were real totems, although of 
of the a peculiar kind. They were called yaur or flesh, or ngirabul 
women. Were the totems proper.” The only difference 

was that, whereas the bat was the brother of all the men 
and the owlet-nightjar the sister of all the women, an 
ordinary totem was the brother or sister only of the men 


^ A. W. Howitt, in Journal of ihc 
Anthropological Institute^ xviii. (1889) 
p. 64 ; id , , Native Tribes of South- 
East Australia^ p. 123. 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia, p. 123; id., in 
Annual Report of the Smithsonian 


Institution for l88s-> PP* 

“Further Notes on the Australian 
Class Systems,'' Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute, xviii. (1889) pp. 
61 sq. 

^ See above, pp, 47 sq. 
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and women who bore its name. In regard to their sex- 
totems the Wotjobaluk said that “ the life of the bat is the 
life of a man, and the life of the owlet-nightjar is the life of 
a woman,’' and that when cither of these creatures is killed 
the life of some man or of some woman is shortened. In 
such a case every man or every woman in the camp feared 
that he or she might be the victim, and from this cause 
great fights arose in the tribe between the men on one side 
and the women on the other. For example, some men 
might kill an owlet-nightjar and then boast of their exploit 
in camp. The women would then in their turn kill a bat 
and carry it to the camp on the point of a stick, and with a 
piece of wood in its mouth to keep it open. This was held 
aloft in triumph, the oldest woman walking at the head of 
the procession and the younger women following, while they 
all shouted Yeip Yeip (hurrah) ! The men then turned out, 
armed with clubs, boomerangs, and even spears, and engaged 
the women, who fought with their digging-sticks, belabouring 
the men with them and cleverly parrying or breaking the 
spears that were thrown at them. Sometimes, however, the 
spears went home and the women were wounded or killed. 

But at other times they got the better of their male adver- 
saries, who had to retire discomfited with broken heads and 
sore bones. These curious fights between men and women 
over their sex-totems seem to have occurred in all the tribes 
of South-Eastern Australia among whom sex-totems have 
been found.^ The true character of the sex-totem, as Dr. The life of 
Howitt justly observes, appears to be shown by the state- 
ment of the Wotjobaluk that “ the life of a bat is the life of thought to 
a man,” and that “the life of an owlet-nightjar is the life 
a woman ” ; for such a belief fully explains the rage of either the hfe of 
sex when one of their sex-totems has been killed.*^ Thus totem^^^ 


t A. W. flowitt, “ Further Notes 
on the Australian Class Systems,^’ 
Journal of the Anlhro/>olo^>teal Insti- 
tute, xviii. (1889) pp. 57 sc/.; id.. 
Native Tribes 0/ South-East A ust?-a/ia, 
pp. 148, 150, 15 1. In the first of 
these passages we read : “The Wotjo 
said that the Bat was the roan’s * brother’ 
and that the Nightjar was his * wife.’” 
From this it is not quite clear whether 
the Nightjar was deemed the wife of 


the roan or of the Bat. 

^ A. VV. Ilowitt, IVie Native Tribes 
of South-East Australia, p. 148 : “ The 
true character of the sex totem is shown 
by the Wotjobaluk expression, ‘ The 
life of a bat is the life of 0 man,’ mean- 
ing that to injure a bat is to injure some 
man, while to kill one is to cause some 
man to die. The same saying aj)plics 
to the Owlet-nightjar with respect to 
women,” 
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among the Wotjobaluk the conception of a sex-totem, as 
well as of an ordinary totem, ^ seems to involve a more or 
less complete identification of a man or woman with his or 
her totem animal. His or her life is apparently thought to 
be so bound up with that of the animal that an injury done 
to the animal injures correspondingly the man or woman, 
while its destruction entails his or her death. On these and 
similar facts I formerly based a theory that a totem may 
have been supposed to contain the external soul of the 
person who claimed it“ 

The rule of marriage in the Wotjobaluk tribe was that a 
man of one class (Krokitch or Gamutch) must marry a 
woman of the other class (Gamutch or Krokitch), but that 
he was free to marry a woman of any totem in that class. 
The children took their class and totem from their mother. 
For example, if a Krokitch man of the sun totem married a 
Gamutch woman of the black swan totem, the children 
would be Gamutch Black Swans. If a Gamutch man of 
the tiger-snake totem married a Krokitch woman of the 
bandicoot totem, the children would be Krokitch Bandicoots, 
and so on.^ In all negotiations with a view to marriage the 
first question was, What is the yauerin (‘ flesh ') of the two 
persons ? ’’ For yauerin meant class and totem as well as 
flesh, and no marriage could take place between persons of 
the wrong class or totem. But besides this class restriction 
on marriage there was in the Wotjobaluk tribe a local 
restriction also, since a man was forbidden to marry a 
woman of the same place as his mother : they thought his 
flesh {yauerin") was too near to the flesh of the women who 
lived there. Hence he had to go for a wife to some place 
where there was no flesh (yauerin) near to his. The same 
rule applied to the woman.^ Thus we find that in the 
Wotjobaluk, as in the southern tribes of the Kulin nation,® 
class exogamy is combined with local exogamy. This is 


' See above, pp. 453 
2 The Golden Bough,*^ iii. 413 sgg, 

® A. W. Howitt, “ Australian Group 
Relations,” Annual Report of the 
Smithsonian Institution for fSSj, p. 
819 ; id., in Journal of tlu Anthro- 
pological Institute, xviii. (1889) pp. 60 


sg.\ id.. Native Tribes of South-East 
Australia, pp. 24 1 sg. In the last of 
these passages Dr. Howitt omits to 
state the rule of marriage with respect 
to the totems. 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia, p. 24 1. 

^ See above, pp. 437 sg. 
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the anomalous feature in the class system of the Wotjobaluk, 
which in other respects appears to be normal. 

Besides the restrictions imposed by the class and the Wotjo- 
maternal district, the Wotjobaluk, like all other Australian 
tribes, prohibited marriage between persons who stood in of marriage 
certain degrees of kinship to each other. In particular they couT^T 
laid grear stress on forbidding the marriage of a marrup^^^ 

/ 4.U ^ 4. 4.U <'‘hildren 

With a marrup-gurk \ that is, a man might not marry the of a 
daughter of his mother s brother nor of his father's sister. 

Two such persons might not mix their flesh, their yauerin sister, 
being too near. Nay more than that, their descendants 
were prohibited from marrying each other so long as the 
relationship between them could be traced. However, the 
native informants added “ that they remembered that one or 
two cases had occurred in which such a marriage had been 
permitted, but in them the parties were from places far 
distant from each other, for instance, the Wimmera and 
Murray Rivers, and that in those cases their respective 
parents were distant tribal brothers and sisters." ^ This 
Wotjobaluk prohibition to marry the daughter of a mother’s 
brother or of a father’s sister is, as Dr. Howitt observes, a 
great remove from the custom of the Urabunna, among 
whom, on the contrary, a man's proper wife is precisely the 
daughter of his mother's (elder) brother or of his father's 
(elder) sister.'^ The same view as to the propriety of 
marriage with the daughter of a mother's brother or of a 
father’s sister was held also by the Jupagalk, a tribe which 
bordered on the Wotjo nation, but they said that the 
woman should be obtained from a distant place so as not 
to be too near him in flesh.'^ We have seen that the Kulin, 
like the Wotjobaluk, also prohibited not only the marriage 
of first cousins, the children of a brother and a sister, but 
also the marriage of the descendants of such cousins, so 
far as the relationship could be traced.^ 

In the Wotjobaluk tribe, when it had been ascertained Betrothal 
that there were no impediments of any kind to the marriage 
of two persons, whether a girl and a boy, or a girl and a. among the 

Wotjo- 

baluk. 

1 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 3 See above, pp. 177 sq, 

South-East Australia^ pp. 241-243. ^ A. W. Howitt, op. cit. p. 243. 

2 A. W. Howitt, op, cit, p. 243. ® See above, pp. 438 sq. 
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man, they were betrothed by their respective fathers, whose 
consent was essential. Yet it was the elder brothers of the 
pair who made the arrangements. Such engagements might 
be made at any time, but they were most commonly 
arranged at the great gatherings when the intermarrying 
tribes met together to feast or perform ceremonies. In 
anticipation of these meetings the young men used to 
ascertain what unmarried girls had not been betrothed, 
which of them were of the class with which theirs might 
marry, and what were the places from which they might 
take a wife. Having ascertained these particulars two 
young men would meet at one of these assemblies and 
agree to give their sisters in exchange to be the wives 
of their respective younger brothers.^ The ceremony of 
marriage was simple. The bride was taken to the bride- 
groom’s camp by her father, accompanied by the father, 
father’s brothers, brothers, and male paternal cousins of the 
bridegroom. At the camp the father’s sister of the bride 
said to her, “ That is your husband. He will give you food. 
You must stop with him.” No one but the bridegroom had 
access to the bride at marriage in this tribe. Men too were 
very strict in requiring fidelity from their wives, and would 
not lend them to friends or visitors from a distance.*^ 

It happened not uncommonly that a girl who had been 
betrothed to a man in her infancy liked some one else better 
and eloped with him. All her male kindred pursued the 
runaway couple, and if they caught them, the lover had to 
fight them or rather to parry the spears which they threw at 
him. The girl’s father and brothers were the first to cast 
their spears at him, and the others followed. If he passed 
through the ordeal successfully, he was allowed to keep the 
girl, provided always that he was of the right class and not 
within the prohibited degrees of relationship. But he had 
to find a sister to give in exchange for heiv'^ Very different 
was the case if the man who ran away with a girl was of 

1 A. W. Ilowitl, Native Tribes of as the bridegroom had access to the 

Sotith-East Australia^ pp. 241 sq. bride at marriage. See A. W. Howitt, 

2 A. W. Ilowitt, op, lit, p. 245. op, cit. pp. 243, 245 sq. 

However, in the Mukjarawaint tribe, 

which was the southern branch of the ^ A. NJ. Howitt, op. cit, p, 
Wotjo nation, men of the same totem 245 sq. 
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the wrong class or within the prohibited degrees of relation- 
ship. Such an offence against the tribal morality was 
punished with great severity. All the men of both the 
intermarrying classes gave chase, and if they caught the 
culprit they would kill and bury him. My Wotjobaluk 
informants said that this was always done in the old times 
before white men came ; but that they did not do as their 
western neighbours did, namely, eat him. It was the duty 
of the woman’s father and brothers, in such a case, to kill 
her. This was confirmed to me by a Mukjarawaint man, 
who said that if a man took a woman who was of the same 
yaiierm as himself, the pursuers, if they caught him, killed 
him, and with the exception of the flesh of the thighs and 
upper arms, which were roasted and eaten, they chopped the 
body into small pieces, and left them lying on a log. The 
flesh was eaten by his totemites, including even his brothers. 

This he said was also the custom of the Jupagalk.” ^ 

It was not customary in the Wotjobaluk tribe for a Widow not 
widow to be taken by her deceased husband’s brother. 

They had a feeling against the practice. An old man husband’s 
explained to Dr. Howitt that it was unpleasant to lie 
the place of a dead brother, and so to be always reminded 
of him.‘^ Similarly some of the Queensland tribes near 
Brisbane considered it monstrous that a man should marry 
his brother’s widow, and such marriages never took place 
among them ; but the brother of the deceased had a voice 
in giving the widow to another.^ 

The Wotjobaluk had the classificatory system of relation- ciassifi- 
ship. Thus in the generation above his own a man applied of 
the same term maam to his father, to his father’s brothers, reiation- 
and to the husbands of his mother’s sisters ; and he applied 
the same term bap to his mother, to his mother’s sisters, and baiuk. 
to the wives of his father’s brothers. In his own generation 
he applied the same term wau to his brothers, to the sons of 
his father’s brothers, and to the sons of his mother’s sisters. 

He applied the same term niatjun to his wife, to his wife’s 
sisters, and to his brothers’ wives. A woman applied the 
same term nanitch to her husband, to her husband’s brothers, 

^ A. W. Howitt, Natwe Tfibes of ^ A. W. Ilowitt, op. cit. p. 248. 

South-East Australia^ pp. 246 sq. ^ A. W. Ilowitt, op. cit. p. 237. 
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and to her sisters* husbands. In the generation below his 
own a man applied the same term ngaluk to his sons, to his 
brothers* sons, and to the sons of his wife’s sisters. Similarly 
a woman applied the same term nunungyep to her sons, to 
her sisters* sons, and to the sons of her husband’s brothers.^ 


In the south-western part of Victoria, to the south of 
the Wotjobaliik, there was a tribe or subtribe who were 
reckoned to the Wotjobaluk, but who called themselves 
Mukjarawaint. They lived in the northern parts of the 
picturesque Grampian Mountains and at the sources of the 
Wimmera River.‘^ Their system of classes and totems has 
not been recorded ; but we hear of a black cockatoo totem 
and a white cockatoo totem among them, and learn inci- 
dentally that a White Cockatoo man might marry a Black 
Cockatoo woman.'"* 

From the southern limits of the Mukjarawaint to 
the sea on the south, and from Mount Gambier on the 
west to Eumerella Creek on the cast, there was a nation 
who called themselves Mara, a name which in their 
language signified man ” or men.” ^ A small tribe of 
this nation bore the name of Gournditch-mara, and had its 
headquarters at Gournditch or Lake Condah.'^ This tribe 
was divided into two exogamous classes, Krokitch and 
Kaputch, the names of which are clearly identical with the 
Krokitch and Gamutch of the Wotjobaluk. Two totems 
are recorded, namely, White Cockatoo and Black Cockatoo, 
each of which claimed a number of subtotems. . The system 
may be exhibited in tabular form as follows : — ^ 


^ A. W. Howitt, “Australian Group- 
Relationships,” Journal of the Royal 
A nthropological Institute^ xxxvii. ( 1 907 ) 
pp. 287 sq, 

2 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Auitratia, pp. 54 sq., 243, 
As to the Grampian Mountains com- 
pare A, R. Wallace, Australasia^ i. 
267, 269. 

^ A. W. Howitt, op. cit, pp. 245 sq. 


^ A. W. Howitt, op, cit, pp. 69, 
124. 

^ A. W. Howitt, op, cit, p. 69. See 
the account of this tribe by the Rev, 
J. H. Stable, of the Church Mission, 
Lake Condah, reported by Fison and 
Howitt, Kamilaroi a 7 td Kuruaiy pp. 
274-278. 

® A. W. Howitt, op, cit. p. 124, on 
the authority of the Rev, J, H. Stable. 
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Gournditch-mara Tribe 



Classes and Totems 


Classes. 

Totems. 

Subtotems. 


Krokitch 

white cockatoo 

pelican, laughing>jackass, parrot, owl, 
mopoke, large kangaroo, native 
companion. 

Kaputch 

black cockatoo 

emu, whip -snake, opossum, 
kangaroo, native bear, swan, 
hawk, sparrow-hawk. 

brush 

eagle- 


In this tribe the child took its class and totem from its Marriage 
mother, but belonged to the local division of its father and descent 
spoke his language. Wives were obtained from distant among the 
places, because such women were thought not to be so ditch-mara. 
“ close in flesh ” as those who lived in the same or neigh- 
bouring districts. Here, accordingly, as in the Wotjobaluk 
and the southern tribes of the Kulin nation, a rule of local 
exogamy was superadded to the rule of class exogamy. 

Children were betrothed by their parents, sister being 
exchanged for sister in the usual way. “ There was no 
sexual licence allowed at any time in this tribe, although 
occasionally a man lent his wife to others, but this was 
always the occasion of fight between him and the better- 
thinking of the tribes-people.” ^ 

The Gournditch-mara belonged to a large group of tribes Tribes of 
in South-Western Victoria, which have been well described Western ' 
by Mr. James Dawson.^ He tells us that the aborigines are 
divided into tribes, each of which has its own country exogai 
distinguished by the name or language of the tribe.^ or'd^L 

Every person is considered to belong to his father’s tribe, 
and cannot marry into it. Besides this division, there is 
another which is made solely for the purpose of preventing 
marriages with maternal relatives. The aborigines are 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of gims (Melbourne, Sydney, and Ade- 
South-East Australia, pp. 69, 249. laide, 1881). 

^ James Dawson, Australian Abori- ^ J. Dawson, o/>. cit. p. i. 
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everywhere divided into classes ; and every one is considered 
to belong to his mothers class, and cannot marry into it in 
any tribe, as all of the same class are considered brothers 
and sisters. There are five classes in all the tribes of the 
Western District, and these take their names from certain 
animals — the long-billed cockatoo (hiuroi^eetc/i), the pelican 
(kartpoerapp)^ the banksian cockatoo {kappatcJi)^ the boa 
snake [kirtimk\ and the quail {Jctumamity^ Of these five 
classes the first two, namely, Long-billed Cockatoo and 
Pelican, were looked upon as sister classes and no marriage 
between them was permitted. The same was true of the 
third and fourth classes, namely Banksian Cockatoo and Boa 
Snake ; they were sister classes and no marriage between 
them was allowed. The fifth class, namely Quail, was not 
so related to another class, and might therefore marry into 
any class but its own. The first two classes (Long- billed 
Cockatoo and Pelican) were allowed to marry into any of 
the remaining three classes, and so were the third and fourth 
classes (Banksian Cockatoo and Boa Snake).^ To put this 
in tabular form : — 

Tribes of South-Western Victoria 
Classes or Totems 

J Long-billed Cockatoo {kmivokeetch) 

Pelican {karipocrapp) 

rUanksian Cockatoo {kappatek) 

( Boa Snake {kirtimk) 

Quail {kuimamit) 

It might be doubted at first sight whether these divisions, 
which Mr. Dawson calls classes, arc what wc call classes or 
subclasses or totem clans. Their uneven number is against 
the view that they are what we now call classes or subclasses, 
since such classes are regularly found in groups of two and 
subclasses in groups of four or eight. Probably Dr. Howitt is 
right in treating Mr. Dawson's classes as totem clans. He 
points out that the first four of the animals which give their 

^ J. Australian Aborigines ^ ing heear to the masculine form; 

pp. 26 sq, ^’he feminine forms of for exam])le, masculine kartpoerapp^ , 
these class names are formed by add- “ pelican,” feminine kartpoerapp heean 
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names to these classes are totems of the Wotjobaluk, and 
that the third is one of the totems of the Gournditch-mara. On 
the whole Dr. Howitt inclines to believe that classes or sub- 
classes, in the sense in which we employ these terms, did 
not exist among the tribes of South-Western Victoria at the 
time when they were described by Mr. James Dawson, for 
otherwise that experienced observer could hardly have over- 
looked them.^ 

Inquiries made by Mr. A. L. P. Cameron among the Black and 
natives near Mortlake, which is within the area of the tribes Cockatoo 
described by Mr. Dawson, elicited the following list of totems, 
totems : — ^ 

I Krokage^ white cockatoo, red crest. 

( Karperap^ pel i can . 

j Kubitch^ black cockatoo. 

\Kaytuk^ whip snake. 

Of these totems Pelican was supplementary to White 
Cockatoo, and Whip Snake was supplementary to Black 
Cockatoo. Thus it appears that with these people, just as 
with the Gournditch-mara, the two principal totems were 
White Cockatoo and Black Cockatoo, and their native 
names Krokage and Kubitch arc clearly equivalent to the 
class-names of the Gournditch-mara, namely Krokitch and 
Kaputch, which in their turn arc identical with the class- 
names of the Wotjobaluk, namely Krokitch and Gamutch. 

The names which Mr. Dawson assigns to the two cockatoo 
“ classes,” namely Kauurokeetch and Kappatch, arc also, it 
would seem, merely slightly different forms of the same two 
class-names Krokitch and Gamutch.^ 

The aborigines of South-Western Victoria, described by Tradition 
Mr. Dawson, had a tradition that the first progenitor 
their tribes was a Long-billed Cockatoo, who had for his wife the cias.ses 
a Banksian Cockatoo. These two were the great-great- ^ 
grandfather and great -great-grandmother of the people. 

They had sons and daughters who belonged to their mother's 
class, and were therefore Banksian Cockatoos. As the laws 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tf'ibes of ^ A. W. Howitt, op, cii. p. 125. 

i^outk-Rast Amiyalia^ pp. 124 sq., ^ A. W. Howitt, op. tit. pp. 125, 

" 50 * 250. 
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of consanguinity forbade marriages between them, it was 
necessary to introduce “ fresh flesh {wambepan tuuram\ 
which could only be obtained by marriage with strangers. 
The sons got wives from a distance, and their sons, again, 
had to do the same. That is how the Pelican, Snake, and 
Quail classes were introduced, which, together with those 
of their first parents, the Long-billed Cockatoo and the 
Banksian Cockatoo, form the five maternal classes or totem 
clans which exist, or rather used to exist, all through the 
Western District of Victoria.' 

In these tribes of South-Western Victoria, as in other 
tribes inhabiting the better-watered and more fertile regions 
on or near the coast, strict rules of local exogamy were 
superadded to the rule of class exogamy. For every man 
was forbidden to marry into his father's tribe, into his 
mother’s tribe, into his grandmother’s tribe, into an adjoining 
tribe, and even into any tribe that spoke his own dialect.^ 
These complex marriage laws appear to have been strictly 
enforced. On this subject Mr. James Dawson, who knew 
the people well, writes as follows : “No marriage or 
betrothal is permitted without the approval of the chiefs of 
each party, who first ascertain that no * flesh ’ relationship 
exists, and even then their permission must be rewarded by 
presents. So strictly are the laws of marriage carried out, 
that, should any signs of affection and courtship be observed 
between those of ‘ one flesh,’ the brothers or male relatives 
of the woman beat her severely ; the man is brought before 
the chief, and accused of an intention to fall into the same 
flesh, and is severely reprimanded by the tribe. If he 
persists, and runs away with the object of his affections, 
they beat and ‘ cut his head all over ’ ; and if the woman 
was a consenting party she is half-killed. If she dies in 
consequence of her punishment, her death is avenged by the 
man’s receiving an additional beating from her relatives. 
No other vengeance is taken, as her punishment is legal. 
A child born under such conditions is taken from the 
'parents, and handed over to the care of its grandmother, 
who is compelled to rear it, as no one else will adopt it. 


1 


J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines^ p. 27. 
2 J. Dawson, op. cif. pp. 26, 27. 
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It says much for the morality of the aborigines and their 
laws that illegitimacy is rare, and is looked upon with such 
abhorrence that the mother is always severely beaten by 
her relatives, and sometimes put to death and burned. Her 
child is occasionally killed and burned with her. The 
father of the child is also punished with the greatest severity, 
and occasionally killed. Should he survive the chastise- 
ment inflicted upon him, he is always shunned by the 
woman^s relatives, and any efforts to conciliate them with 
gifts are spurned, and his presents are put in the fire and 
burned. Since the advent of Europeans among them, the 
aborigines have occasionally disregarded their admirable 
marriage laws, and to this disregard they attribute the 
greater weakness and unhealthiness of their children.” ^ 

Among these people children were betrothed to each Betrothal 
other in marriage as soon as they could walk. The pro- 
posal was made by the girfs father. A youth was not the tribes 
allowed to marry until he had been formally initiated into 
manhood. No person related to him by blood might Victoria, 
interfere or assist in the rites of initiation. Should the boy 
have brothers-in-law, they came and took him away to their 
own country to be initiated, and there he had to stay for 
twelve moons. If he had no brothers-in-law, strangers from 
a distant tribe came and took him away to their country. 

During his residence in this far country he was not allowed 
to speak the language of the tribe, but he learned to under- 
stand it when spoken. At the end of the time all the hairs 
of his beard were plucked out, and he was made to drink 
water mixed with mud. That completed his initiation into 
manhood. The upper front teeth of the novice were not 
knocked out in the Western District of Victoria, as they 
were in many other Australian tribes. He was then intro- 
duced to the young woman who was to be his wife. They 
might look at each other, but were not allowed to converse.'^ 

When the young man’s beard was grown again and the Marriage 


young woman had attained a marriageable age, she was 
sent away from her tribe and placed under the care of the? and wife 
young man’s mother, or his nearest female relative, who 


^ J. Dawson, Australian Abori^nes^ p. 28. 
2 J. Dawson, op, cit. pp. 28, 30. 


different 

languages. 
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kept her till the two were married, but not in the same hut 
with her future husband. She was constantly attended by 
one of his female relatives, but was not allowed to speak 
the tribal language. She was expected, however, to learn it 
sufficiently to understand it On the marriage day bride 
and bridegroom were adorned on their brows with bunches 
of red feathers from the neck of the long-billed cockatoo, 
while the bridegroom had besides the white feather of a swan's 
wing, the web of which was torn so as to flutter in the wind. 
Feasting and dancing celebrated the happy day, and the 
young pair were conducted to a new hut, which was to be 
their home. But for two moons the two were not allowed to 
look at or speak to each other. During all that time they 
were attended day and night by a bridemaid and a brideman, 
and had to sleep on opposite sides of the fire, the bride beside 
the bridemaid and the bridegroom beside the brideman. In 
order that she might not see her husband during this time, 
the bride kept her head and face covered with her opossum 
rug while he was present, and he kept his face turned 
away from her. This mutual avoidance of the newly- 
wedded couple used to afford much amusement to the young 
people of the tribe, who would peep into the hut and laugh 
at them. If the pair needed to communicate with each 
other they had to speak through their friends.^ Even 
after these temporary barriers between husband and wife 
were removed, they had always to speak to each other in 
different languages, he using the speech of his tribe, and she 
using the speech of hers. On this subject Mr. Dawson 
writes : “ Every person speaks the tribal language of the 
father, and must never mix it with any other. The mother 
of a child is the only exception to this law, for, in talking 
to it, she must use its father's language as far as she can, 
and not her own. At the same time, she speaks to her 
husband in her own tribal language, and he .speaks to her 
in his ; so that all conversation is carried on between 
husband and wife in the same way as between an Englishman 
and a Frenchwoman, each speaking his or her own language. 
This very remarkable law explains the preservation of so 
many distinct dialects within so limited a space, even where 

^ J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines^ pp. 30-32. 
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there are no physical barriers to ready and frequent com- 
munication between the tribes.”^ 

These customs illustrate the stringency with which the Mutual 
rule of local exogamy was enforced by the natives of South- of mmher- 
Western Victoria. The same people also rigidly observed in-iaw and 
the usage which in many Australian tribes obliges a man 
and his mother-in-law to keep aloof from each other. 

Indeed, among the natives of South - Western Victoria 
this mutual avoidance began with the betrothal of the 
infants. The girl’s mother and her aunts might not look 
at the future son-in-law, nor speak to him from the time of 
his betrothal till his death. Should he come to the camp 
where they were living, he must lodge at a friend’s hut, as 
he was not allowed to go within fifty yards of their abode ; 
and if he met them on a path, they at once left it, clapped 
their hands, covered up their heads with rugs, walked in a 
stooping posture, and spoke in whispers till he had passed. 

When they spoke in each other’s presence they had to use 
a special lingo called ‘‘ turn tongue,” but not for the sake 
of concealing their meaning, for everybody understood it. 

The future son-in-law never at any time mentioned the 
name of his future mother-in-law. Similar rules of avoid- 
ance were observed after the marriage had taken place. 

They might not look upon each other even when one of 
them was dying. After death, however, the living looked 
upon the dead. “ The aborigines,” says Mr. Dawson, “ who 
show great willingness to give explanations of their laws 
and habits to tho.se persons they respect, cannot give any 
reason for this very extraordinary custom, which is said to 
be observed all over Australia, and in several island groups 
in the Pacific Ocean.” ^ 

In these tribes, when a married man died, his brother Relation 
was allowed to marry the widow, and if she had a family 
he was bound to marry her, for it was his duty to protect brother’s 
her and rear his brother’s children. If there was no 
brother, the chief sent the widow to her own tribe, with 
whom she must remain till her period of mourning was 
ended. Those of her children who were under age were 


^ J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines^ p. 40. 
2 J. Dawson, op. cit. pp. 29, 32 sq. 
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sent with her, and remained with their mother’s tribe till 
they came of age, when they returned to their father’s tribe, 
to which they belonged.^ 

Among the tribes of South-Western Victoria the common 
bat was the sex-totem of the men, and the fern-owl or large 
goatsucker was the sex-totem of the women. For Mr. 
Dawson tells us that “ the common bat belongs to the men, 
who protect it against injury, even to the half-killing of 
their wives for its sake. The fern owl, or large goatsucker, 
belongs to the women, and, although a bird of evil omen, 
creating terror at night by its cry, it is jealously protected 
by them. If a man kills one, they are as much enraged as 
if it was one of their children, and will strike him with their 
long poles.” ^ 

Immediately to the west of the tribes which we have 
just been considering there was the Buandik tribe about 
Mount Gambier in the extreme south-eastern corner of 
South Australia. Its territor}^ extended along the coast 
from the Glenelg River on the east to Rivoli Bay on the 
west.^ The tribe was divided into two exogamous classes, 
with totem clans and subtotems, like the Wotjobaluk ; and 
the names of its two classes, Kroki and Kumite, are 
probably only altered forms of the two Wotjobaluk class 
names Krokitch and Gamutch. The following is the 
system of the classes, totems, and subtotems in tabular 
form : — ^ 


^ J. Dawson, Australian? Aborigines^ 
p. 27. 

2 J. Dawson, op, cit, p. 52. 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia J pp. 68 251. 


* A. W. Ilowitt, op. cit, p. 123 ; 
Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroi and 
Rurnaiy p. 168, on the authority of 
Mr. D. S. Stewart. 
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Buandik Tribe 
Classes and Totems 


Classes. 

Totems. 

Subtotems. 

[ 

tea-tree (iverio') 

duck, wallaby, owl, crayfish, etc. 


an owl {wirmaO 

? 

Kroki . 

an edible root 

bustard, quail, dolvich (a small kan- 

(murna) 

garoo), etc. 


white crestless 

kangaroo, she -oak, summer, sun, 


cockatoo (haraal) 

autumn, wind, etc. 


fish-hawk 

smoke, honeysuckle tree (Banksia), 
etc. 


pelican 

dog, blackwood tree {Acacia melan- 
oxylon), fire, frost, etc. 

Kumite , 

crow {waa') 

lightning, thunder, rain, clouds, hail, 
winter, etc. 


black cockatoo 
(wila) 

moon, stars, etc. 


a harmless snake 

fish, eels, seals, stringbark tree, etc. 


{karato) 



The usual law of exogamy prevailed as to the classes ; 
that is, Kroki might only marry Kumite and vice versa. 

Descent of the class was in the female line.^ 

With regard to the Buandik classification of nature under Subtotems 
the subtotems, and the relation in which a man stood to ^u^^dik. 
them and to his totem, Mr. D. S. Stewart says : “All this 
appears very arbitrary. I have tried in vain to find some 
reason for the arrangement. I asked, ‘ To what division 
does a bullock belong ? ' After a pause, came the answer, 

* It eats grass : it is Boortwerio.^ I then said, ‘A crayfish 
does not eat grass : why is it Boortwerio ? ’ Then came 
the standing reason for all puzzling questions : ‘ That is 
what our fathers said it was.' A man does not kill, or use 


^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
Sotith-East Australia, p. 251. 

® Each totem name had the prefix 
boort meaning “dry,” which in the 
table has been omitted for the sake of 
simplicity (A. W. Howitt, Native 


Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 
124). IVerio means tea-tree. Hence 
Boortwerio means “of the tea -tree 
totem.” Similarly means “of 
the crow totem.” 
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as food, any of the animals of the same subdivision with 
himself, excepting when hunger compels ; and then they 
express sorrow for having to eat their wingong (friends) or 
tumanang (their flesh). When using the last word they 
touch their breasts, to indicate the close relationship, meaning 
almost a part of themselves. To illustrate : — One day one 
of the black fellows killed a crow. Three or four days 
afterwards a Boortwa (crow), named Larry, died. He had 
been ailing for .some days, but the killing of his wingong 
hastened his death. A Kumite may kill and eat any tuman 
of the Kroki, and a Kroki may likewise use any tmnan of 
the Kumite. In the blood revenge arrangement, these 
subdivisions bear a prominent part. Also, in cases of 
uncertain death, the tuman of the slayer will appear at the 
inquest.’^ ^ This account of the relation in which a man 
stands to his wingong (friend) or tuman (flesh) clearly shows 
how closely he identifies himself with his totem animal, 
since the death of the animal hastens his own. 

§ 9. Tribes with Anomalous Class Sj^s terns and 
Male Descejit 

We now pass to the consideration of tribes with 
anomalous class .systems and male descent. The first to 
be noticed is the Yerkla-mining, a tribe situated on the 
coast of the Great Australian Bight at the boundary between 
South Australia and West Australia. From Eucla the terri- 
tory of the tribe stretches westward for about forty miles and 
eastward for about a hundred. Inland the tribesmen range 
as far as they dare go, but the barren nature of the country 
in this direction has set limits to their wanderings ; and 
their imagination has peopled the great Nullarbor Plains, 
the southern edge of which is about twenty-five miles from 
the sea, with a gigantic and very dreadful snake, which 
devours every living thing and spares not even the stones and 
trees. The tribe calls itself Yerkla-mining, which means 
“ men of the Morning Star.” They are reported to have 
the following totems : — 

^ D. S. Stewart, quoted by Fison ^ N Vf . Howitt, Native Tribes of 
and Howitt, Kamilaroi and Rurnait South-East Australia^ pp. 65, 129; 
p. 169. id,^ “Notes on the Australian Class 
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Yerkla-mining Tribe 
Totefns 


Budera . 
Budu 
Kura 
Wenung 


root 

digger (one who digs) 

dingo 

wombat 


These totem clans appear to be localised ; for the Budera 
and Budu are said to live inland in the cliff country, while 
the Kura and Wenung inhabit the coast.^ Girls are Man-iage 
betrothed in their childhood, and may be claimed by their 
husband at any time. It is the father who betrothes his mining, 
daughter, but he may be overruled by his elder brother, 
especially if his brother has the support of the chief medicine- 
man of the local group. If a girl elopes with another man, 
the old men give chase and punish her severely when they 
catch her. Her lover has to fight her promised husband, 
if the latter desires it. The number of spears thrown at the 
culprit is determined by the medicine- men. A wife is 
bound to be faithful to her husband, and is rarely lent to a 
visitor. For repeated infidelities she may be killed. When 
a man dies, his widow goes to his brother.’ 

In Yorke Peninsula of South Australia, between Spencer The Nar- 
Gulf and the Gulf of St. Vincent, lives a tribe called the 
Narrang-ga. The tribe is divided into four classes, which classes, 
bear the names of Emu, Red Kangaroo, Eagle-hawk, and ^^dTocai 
Shark ; and the tribal country is divided into four parts, fiivisions. 
each of which is inhabited by the people of one class only. 

The Emu people live in the north, the Red Kangaroo people 
in the east, the Eagle-hawk people in the west, and the 
Shark people in the south of the peninsula. Thus the class 


Systems,” Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute, xii. (1883) p. 508. 
Verkla is ‘‘the morning star,” and 
mining is “ man ” or “ men,” 

^ A. W. Ilowitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia, p. 129. 

^ A. W. Howitt, op, cit. pp. 257 sq. 
For the reported marriage rules of the 
totem clans in this tribe, see A. W. 
Ilowitt, “Notes on the Australian 
Class Systems, of the Anthro- 


pological Institute, xii. (1883) pp. 508- 
510 ; also above, p. 70. Dr. Howitt’s 
authority for the rules was Mr. Elphin- 
stone Roe, formerly telegraph operator 
at Eucla. As Dr. Ilowitt did not 
repeat these rules in his volume Native 
Tribes of South-East Af^s/ralia, he 
seems to have entertained well-founded 
doubts as to their correctness. I now 
follow him in omitting them. 
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organisation has become completely localised : the class 
divisions coincide with the local divisions.^ Each class 
includes, or used to include, a number of totems, which are 
shown in the following table : — 


Narrang-ga Tribe 
Classes^ Totems^ and Local Divisions 


Classes, 

Totems. 

Local Divisions. 

Emu {Kari) 

swallow, mullet, wild 
turkey, magpie, mo- 
poke, lark, dingo 

Kurnara — the northern part of 
the peninsula south 
of Wallaroo, Kad- 
ina, and Clinton. 

Red Kangaroo ( IVaui) 

all totems together with 
the class name are 
extinct 

Windera — the eastern part of 
the peninsula. 

Eagle-hawk {JViltu) 

wombat, wallaby, kan- 
garoo {nantu)y seal 
{niHlta)y crow (,^ua) 

Wari — the western part of the 
peninsula. 

Shark {Wilthttthu) 

wild goose, pelican, 
butter-fish, sting-ray, 
whiting 

Dilpa — the extreme (southern) 
part of the penin- 
sula. 

1 


It will be observed that the four classes all bear the 
names of animals ; hence it might, as Dr. Howitt suggests,‘^ 
be better to call them primary totems than classes. With 
regard to the rules of marriage and descent in the Narrang- 
ga tribe Dr. Howitt says : “ The restrictions which affect 
marriage are neither class, totem, nor locality, but relation- 
ship. The class and totem names pass from father to child, 
the totems having, as in some other cases of male descent, 
become attached to localities instead of being scattered over 
the tribal country. In tabulating the marriages and descents 
in this tribe from the data given by the old men, I found 
that descent is in the male line, and that a man might 
marry a woman even of his own totem. As in all tribes, 
sister-marriage was strictly forbidden. This rule, of course, 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of Kamilaroi and Kurnai^ pp. 284 sq. 
South-East Australia^ pp. 67, 129 sq. 

The tribe was formerly called Turra ^ yiq Howitt, Native Tribes of 
by Dr. Howitt. See Fison and Howitt, South-East Australiay p. 2 
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included the father’s brother’s daughter and the mother’s 
sister’s daughter, but a prohibition also attached to the 
daughter of the mother’s brother and of the father’s sister.” ^ 

In other words, the Narrang-ga, like the Kulin, the Wotjo- 
baluk, and some Queensland tribes,^ forbade all marriages 
between first cousins, whether the cousins were the children 
of two brothers, or of two sisters, or of a brother and a sister. 
According to old men whose memory went back to the time 
before Yorke Peninsula was occupied by the whites, the 
Narrang-ga used to wage wars with other tribes and capture 
women. Men were allowed to keep women whom they 
captured, because there was no law which restricted a man 
to any particular class or totem.” ^ 

Such is the account of the marriage rules and totemic Different 
system of the Narrang-ga which Dr. Howitt gives in his great the°daL^^ 
work, Native Tribes of South-East Australia. If the account system of 
is correct, as we may assume it to be, the social system ofj.ang.ga or 
the Narrang-ga is very anomalous, for the classes, if they are Turra tribe 
indeed classes and not totem clans, have become completely 
localised, and neither class nor totem has any influence ^.uhn. 
on marriage. But in an earlier work Dr. Howitt gave a 
somewhat difierent account of the social system of the 
Narrang-ga or Turra tribe (as he then called it), referring to 
the Rev. W. Julius Kllhn, of the Boorkooyanna Mission, as 
his authority.'* As that earlier account, where it differs from 
the later, has not, so far as I know, been withdrawn by 
Dr. Howitt, I think it well to repeat it here for comparison 
with the other. It is possible that Mr. Kuhn’s statements 
refer to a state of things which has since passed away. 
According to him, the Turra (that is the Narrang-ga) tribe 
was divided into two exogamous classes, Eagle-hawk and 
Seal, with totem clans arranged as follows : — ^ 

^ A, W. Howitt, Nat we Tribes of year (1899) F. J. Gillen resided 
South-East Australia^ pp. 2.^^ sq. for some time at Moonta and had oppor- 

^ See above, pp. 438 .sy., 449 sq.y tiinilies of investigation. Another of 
459 * Dr. Howitt’s informants was Mr. 

® A. W. Howitt, op. cit. p. 260. Sutton, manager of the aboriginal sta- 

^ See Fison and Howitt, Ka 7 nilaroi tion in Yorke Peninsula. See A. W. 
and Kurnai (Melbourne, etc., 1880), Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East 
pp. 284-287. Dr. HowitPs later in- Australia, pp. 67 note^ 259. 
quiries seem to have been made by or for ® Fison and Ilowitt, Kamilaroi and 
hftn in 1887 and 1899. In the latter Kumai, pp. 284 sq. 
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Marriage 
customs 
of the 
Nai rang-ga 
or Turra 
tribe. 


Classes. 

Totems. 

Eagle-hawk ( Wiltu) | 

wombat, wallaby, kangaroo, iguana, wombat- 
snake, bandicoot, black bandicoot, crow, rock 
wallaby, emu. 

Seal 

wildgoose, butter-fish, mullet, schnapper, shark, 
salmon. 


** The classes are exogamous, but any totem of one class 
may intermarry with any totem of the other class ; the 
children take the father’s class and totem. 

“ Girls are given in marriage by their parents, whose 
consent is essential ; wives are also obtained by exchange of 
female relatives. If the parents refused their consent, it 
might be that a young man would run off with a girl. The 
parents would search for him for the purpose of killing 
him, and the penalty as to the girl, if caught, was death, 
which was inflicted by the parents or nearest relatives. The 
man was generally protected by his class division. When 
opinion was divided as to this, a fight might take place 
to decide his right to keep the girl. For instance, if a 
Wiltu-wortu [Eagle-hawk-wombat] man were to elope with a 
Multa-worrimbru [Seal-butter-fish] woman, he would be pro- 
tected by the Wiltu-wortu men. But a Wiltu-wortu man 
would not be permitted to keep a Wiltu-wortu woman as 
his wife. Even if he were to capture one she would be 
taken from him, and if she persisted in following him she 
would be killed. When a female was captured in war, she 
was the property of her captor ; ^ but the section of the tribe 
to which she belonged would fight for her recovery. Failing 
to do that, they would endeavour to capture a woman from 
the other section of the tribe, and keep her. 

“ Women were bound to be faithful to their husbands, 
also the husbands to their wives. Whoever was guilty of 
unfaithfulness was liable to be punished by death at the 
hands of the class of the offender. 

' “It follows from the preceding case if she were of some class from 
statement that it would only be the which he might legally take a wife.*’ 
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When the two subtribes Wiltu [Eagle-hawk] and Multa 
[Seal] met for a grand corrobboree, the old men took any of 
the young wives of the other class for the time, and the 
young men of the Wiltu exchanged wives with those of the 
Multa, and vice versa^ but only for a time, and in this the 
men were not confined to any particular totem. Yet at other 
times men did not lend their wives to brothers or friends.” ^ 

According to this account, the social system of the Turra Discre- 
or Narrang-ga tribe was a normal one, consisting of two beiwen 
exogamous classes with totem clans and descent of the Dr. Howitt 
class and of the totem in the paternal line. Nothing is said i<uhn^^ 
as to the localisation of the classes in separate districts. 

And the list of totems differs in several particulars from that of the 
given by Dr. Howitt in his later work. It will be observed N^i^ang-ga 
that Seal {]Midta\ which, according to Mr. Kiihn, was one tribe, 
of the two exogamous classes, was a totem of the Eagle- 
hawk class according to Dr. Howitfs later account, and 
further that Emu and Shark, which were classes according 
to Dr, Howitt, were totems according to Mr. Kiihn. How 
these discrepancies are to be explained, 1 cannot say ; but 
I have thought it right to call attention to them. 

On the opposite side of St. Vincent Gulf from the The Nar- 
Narrang-ga lived the Narrinyeri, a tribe of which a valuable [heir^otem 
account has been given by the Rev. George Taplin.^' Their clans and 
country extended along the south-eastern coast of South cusiricts. 
Australia from Cape Jervis to Lacepedc Bay, and inland to a 
point about thirty miles above the place where the Murray 
River flows into Lake Alexandrina.^ The tribal territory 
was divided into eighteen districts, of which fourteen were 
inhabited each by the members of a single totemic clan. 

Three of the districts were inhabited by three clans each, 
and one district was inhabited by two. Thus the process of 
localising each totem clan in a single district was nearly, 
though not quite, complete.^ According to Mr. Taplin, each 

^ Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroi and tribe in E. M. Curr’s The Australian 
Kurnaiy pp. 285 sq, Kace^ ii. 242-267. 

^ Rev. George Taplin, “The Nar- ^ Native Tribes of South Australia^ 
rinyeri,’' in Native Tribes of South p. i ; A. W. Howitt, Native 'Tribes of 
Australia (Adelaide, 1879), pp. 1-156. South-East Austi^atia, p. 68. 

See also Mr. Taplin’s account of the * A. W. Howitt, op, cit. p. 130. 
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of these eighteen local clans or, as he calls them, tribes “ is 
regarded by them as a family, every member of which is 
a blood relation, and therefore between individuals of the 
same tribe no marriage can take place. Every tribe has its 
ngaitye or tutelary genius or tribal symbol in the shape of 
some bird, beast, fish, reptile, insect, or substance.” ^ But 
while marriage with a woman of the same district was 
prohibited wherever the district was inhabited by a single 
totemic clan or (as Mr. Taplin calls it) tribe, the custom 
was different where three such clans, or perhaps rather sub- 
clans, dwelt in one district. In this last case the three 
clans or subclans were allowed to intermarry with each 
other just as if they inhabited separate districts. But this 
relaxation of the rule of local exogamy was not extended 
to the case where two clans or subclans dwelt together in 
one district ; both these clans or subclans were for purposes 
of marriage treated as one, and all marriages between them 
were prohibited.'^ Children belonged to the local clan of 
their father, not of their mother, and a man’s sons always 
inherited their father’s property.® 

The following is the list which Dr. Howitt gives of the 
clans and totems of the Narrinyeri : — ^ 


1 G. Taplin, The Narrinyeri.’^ 
Native Tribes of South Aubtraliuy p, i. 
Elsewhere the same writer says, “The 
Narrinyeri are exogamoiis, and never 
marry in their own tribe” (p. 12). 

2 A. W. Howitt, Native 'Tnbe^ of 
South-East Australia^ p. 260. In Dr. 
Howitt’s statement, here referred to, 
the words “ or more ’ appear to in- 
troduce confusion and contradiction. 
I have accordingly omitted them. 

3 G. Taplin, “The Narrinyeri,” in 
Native '/rides of South Australia^ p. 12 ; 
A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South- 


East Australia^ p. 68. 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia^ p. 13 1. Com- 
pare G. Taplin, “The Narrinyeri,” in 
Nati 7 }e Tribes of South Austratia, p. 2 ; 
id., in E. M. Curr’s 7 'he Australian 
Race, ii. 244. In addition to Mr, 
George Taplin’s published account of 
the tribe Dr. Ilowitt had at his 
disposal some facts and explanations 
furnished to him both by Mr. George 
Taplin and by the late Mr. T. W. 
Taplin {Native Tribes of South-East 
Australia, p. 68). 


[Table 
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Narrinyeri Tribe 

Clans and Totems 


Name of Clan.^ 

English of the N.imc. 

Raminyeri 

rumaii, the west 

Tanganarin 

where shall we go ? 

Kandarl-inyeri 

1 .ungundararn 

Turarorn 

Park-inyeri 

Kanmeraorn 

Kaikalab'inyeri 

whales 
seaside men 
coot men 
deep w'ater 
mullet men 
watching 

Mungul-iuyeri 

thick or muddy water 

Rangul-inyeri 

Karat-inyeri 

Pilt-inyeri 

howling dog 
signal smoke 
ants 

Talk-inyeri 

fulness 

Wulloke 

Artemus s]). 
the wood-sparrow 

Karowalli 

Punguratpula 

Wel-inyeri 

gone over there 
place of bulrushes 
belonging to itself or 
by itself 

Luth-inyeri 

belonging to the sun- 
rising 

Wunyakulde 

Ngrangatari or 
Gurrangwari 

corruption of walk- 
ande, the north 
at the south-west or 
at the south-east 


Totem. 


wiruhie or 

wattle gum 

tangari 

niangurit-puri or 

pelican 

non 

kafjdarli 

whales 

tycllityelli 

fern 

turi or tettituri 

coot 

kun^uldi 

butter-fish 

kaituieri 

mullet 

(i) n^ulgar-inyen 

bull-ant 

(2) pingi 

a water-weed 

wanyi 

chocolate sheldrake 

turi if -pant 

(mountain duck) 
dark-coloured dingo 

tunit-paui 

light-coloured dingo 

(l) maninki 

leech 

(2) pomeri 

cat-fish 

(3) kallkalli 

a lace -lizard 

(I) ? 

leech 

(2) ? 

cat- fish 

(3) tivawi 

a lace- lizard 

(») ' ? 

leech 

(2) ? 

cat-fish 

(3), ? 

a lace- lizard 

tvaiyi 

whip-snake 

peldi 

musk duck 

(i) uakare 

black duck 

(2) ngumttndi 

black snake with 

(i) kungari 

red belly 
black swan 

(2) tiger ah 

seal 

(3) kikiutuntni 

black snake with - 

uakkare 

grey belly 
black duck 

waukan/iye 

kangaroo rat 


On this list Dr. Howitt observes : “ The names of the 
clans are such as might have been at one time totems. For 


^ The postfix yeri or tayert, “be- 
longing to,” is omitted from some of 
the names. 

2 In his table Dr. Howitt gives the 
name of this clan as Bamii-inyeri. But 
elsewhere (p. 132) he gives the name 


as Raminyeri, and as this form is sup- 
ported by Mr. G. Taplin {Native 
Tribes of South Atistraha^ p. 2 ; E. M. 
Curr, The Atistralian Race, ii. 244), I 
conclude it to be the more correct. 


Narrinyeri 
clans and 
totems. 
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Names 
of the 
Narrinyeri 
clans ex- 
plained. 


instance, Piltinyeri, which means ‘ belonging to ants,’ has 
three subtotems — leech, cat-fish, and lace-lizard. This is 
analogous to the system of the neighbouring Buandik, and 
to the totems and subtotems of the Wotjobaluk. In others 
the name is strictly local, and resembles the local designa- 
tions of the Narrang-ga and of the Kurnai.” ^ P'urther 
explanations of the origin and meaning of these clan names 
are given by Dr. Howitt as follows : “ The Raminyeri are 
the most westerly clan of the Narrinyeri. The Tanganarin 
occupy the country at the bend of the Murray mouth. 
Tradition says that the tribe was nonplussed when they 
came down the river and found that it went into the sea, 
and said one to another, ‘ Where shall we go ? ’ The 
Kandarl-inyeri inhabit a tract of country near the Murray 
mouth. Whales were frequently stranded on their coast, 
being possibly flurried by getting into the volume of fresh 
water of the Murray River. The Park-inyeri owned the 
deepest part of the Coorong. The Kaikalab-inyeri occupied 
a promontory running partly across the Coorong, and were 
in a good position to watch all that went to and fro. The 
Rangul-inyeri and the Karat-inyeri had a country infested 
by wild dogs. The Karat-inyeri possess a bold bluff on the 
shores of Lake Alexandrina, which was a good position for 
making and observing signals, and at this spot a lighthouse 
has since been built. The Pilt-inycri is the name by which 
this clan is usually known, Talk-inyeri and Wulloke being in 
some sort subclans. Their arrangement of totem[s] is singular, 
there being three kinds of leeches, cat-fish, and lace-lizards, and 
each one of these has a distinct name. Mmiinki is a large dark- 
coloured leech ; pomeri is the largest kind of cat-fish, and also 
is the name of cat-fish generally. Kallkalli is the dark-coloured 
lace-lizard. These are the totems belonging to the Pilt-inyeri. 
The tij/azuiy belonging to the Talk-inyeri, is a spotted lace- 
lizard. The warrangumhi belonging to the Wulloke is a very 
large species of lace-lizard. The Luth-inyeri call themselves 
by this name, but their neighbours call them Kalatin-yeri. 
Kalatin means shining, this clan having grassy slopes that are 
visible at a long distance when the sun shines on them.” ^ 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia^ pp. 130 sq. 

2 A. W, Howitt, op, cit, p. 132. 
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Among the Narrinyeri the totem as well as the local Namnyeri 
clan passed by inheritance from father to child, who, when ^ 

, ’ ’ [ji^aitye), 

it was an animal, might not kill or eat it, although another 
person might do so.^ On this subject the Rev. George 
Taplin wrote as follows : “ There is another superstition 
believed in by the Narrinyeri. Every tribe has its ngaltye ; 
that is, some animal which they regard as a sort of good 
genius, who takes an interest in their welfare — something 
like the North American Indian totem. Some will have a 
snake, some a wild dog, some a bird, and some an insect. 

No man or woman will kill her 7igaityc, except it happens 
to be an animal which is good for food, when they have no 
objection to eating them. Nevertheless, they will be v^cry 
careful to destroy all the remains, le.st an enemy might get 
hold of them, and by his sorcery cause the }igaitye to grow 
in the inside of the cater, and cause his death. I know 
several persons whose jigailyar arc different kinds of snakes, 
consequently they do not like to kill them ; but when they 
meet with them they catch them, pull out their teeth, or else 
sew up their mouths, and keep them in a basket as pets. 

Once 1 knew of a man catching his iigaityc in the person of 
a large female tiger snake, and, after pulling out the teeth, 
he put it in a basket, and hung it up in his wurley [hut]. 

The next morning they found that she had brought forth 
sixteen young ones. This increase of family was too much 
for those blacks to whom she did not stand in the relation 
of ngaltye^ so they killed them all. . . . One day a couple 
of wild dogs came on a predatory expedition into my neigh- 
bourhood, so I shot one of them ; and immediately after 
was reproached very much for hurting the ngaitye of two or 
three blacks residing here. People are sometimes named 
from their 7igaitye ; as, for instance, Taowinyeri, the person 
whose ngaitye is Taow ; the native name of the guana.*^ ^ 

Again, speaking of the same subject, Mr. Taplin says : “ I Similarity 
then found in the course of my reading and observation that 
there are superstitions and customs amongst the Narrinyeri i>e]iefs to 
identical even in name with the Samoans and the Tanese. 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native 'Tribes of G. Taplin, “The Narrinyeri,” in 

South-East Au^ft alia^ p. 147, referring N'ative Ttihes of South .luAralia^ pp. 
to Mr. F. \V. Taplin as his authority. 63 sq. 

VOL. I 2 I 
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Personal 
totems of 
Narrinycn 
medicine- 
men. 


For instance, every Samoan has, or had, according to Dr. 
George Turner, his aihi. This consisted in some fish, or 
bird, or insect, which was the totem of his family, and he 
supposed that if he ate the aitu it would form in his inside 
and kill him. Well, the Narrinyeri believe that every tribe 
has its 7tgaiiy€ (observe the similarity of the word to aitu), 
and this ngaityc is the totem of the tribe, and they suppose 
that if they eat a portion of the ngaitye, and an enemy of 
the tribe gets hold of the remainder, he can make it the 
means of powerful sorcery, and cause it to grow in the 
inside of the eater of it Therefore when a man cats of his 
tribe’s ngaityc, he is careful either to eat it all or else to 
conceal and destroy the remains. I remember an old man 
killing a large mygale spider, which was the ngaityc of his 
tribe, and, to prevent mischief, he immediately swallowed 
it.”^ This belief that the totem animal may grow up inside 
of the person who eats it has already met us in South-East 
Australia.'^ Such beliefs may have a bearing on the origin 
of totemism, if I am right in thinking that totemism was at 
first a theory devised to explain the origin of conception.^ 
The Narrinyeri word for a totem (ngaityc) means literally 
“ friend.” All the members of a totemic clan were regarded 
as blood relations.* 

In the Narrinyeri tribe, at least in that part of the tribe 
which lived about Encounter Bay, every medicine-man had 
a personal totem (ngaityc) or guardian spirit in the shape of 
an animal or vegetable which he regarded as his friend or 
protector. These totems differed with the individuals. One 
man would have a snake, another an ant, another seaweed, 
and so on. The totem was his only remedy for every disease. 
When a patient came to him the doctor would suck the 
part affected and then spit out his totem or some part of it. 
For example, if his totem was seaweed, he would spit out 
seaweed. One doctor in this tribe used to cure large boils, 
which the natives were very subject to, by sucking out the 

^ Rev. George laplin, “ ^urther aUu and vgaitye is probably acci- 
Notes on the Mixed Races of Aus- dental. 

Journal of the Anthropological * Above, pp. 428 sq. 

Institute, iv. (1875) p. 53. As to the 3 See above, pp. 1 57-1 59. 

Samoan belief see above, pp. 17 .w/. ^ Rev. George Taplin, in E. M. 

The resemblance between the words Curr’s The Australian Race, ii. 244. 
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matter and swallowing it, alleging that it was his friend or 
protector {ngaiiye)} Thus it appears that the Narrinyeri 
applied the same name ngaztye ‘‘ friend ” to their clan totems 
and to their personal totems or guardian spirits, which shows 
how closely the two different sorts of totems were associated 
in their minds. 

In the Narrinyeri tribe a girl was given in marriage, iviamagc 
usually at a very early age, sometimes by her father, but 
generally by her brother. “ The ceremony,” we are told, Namnyeri. 
“ is very simple, and with great propriety may be considered 
an exchange, for no man can obtain a wife unless he can 
promise to give his sister or other relative in exchange. 

The marriages are always between persons of different 
tribes, and never in the same tribe. Should the father 
be living he may give his daughter away, but generally 
she is the gift of the brother.” ^ It is considered dis- 
graceful for a woman to take a husband who has given no 
other woman for her. But yet the right to give a woman 
away is often purchased from her nearest male relative by 
those who have no sisters. Of course this amounts to the 
same thing. In most instances a brother or a first cousin 
gives a girl away in exchange for a wife for himself” ^ 

The first inquiry with regard to a proposed marriage was, Aveision lu 
whether there existed any tie of kinship between the ]:)arties, 
for any such tic was a bar to their union. The Narrinyeri 
were very strict on this point. They had a very great 
aversion to the marriage even of second cousins.' “ Marriage Elopement, 
by elopement occurred, but the woman was looked on with 
disfavour, because there had been no exchange of a sister 

^ 11 . E. A. Meyer, “Manners and I'he Aitsiralian Riin\ ii. 245. 

Customs of the Aboiigines of the En- 
counter Bay Tiihe,” in Native I'ribcs ^ G. Taplin, “The Narrinyeri,” in 
of Soittk Australia^ 197 -'y. Native 'frihcs of South Austialia^ p. 

^ Rev. H. PT A. Meyer, quoted by 12. Elsewhere Mr. Taplin wiite.s : 

G. Taplin, “The Narrinyeii,” “ 'Ihe Nairinyeri never many one 

I'ribes of South Austra/ia^ p. lo ; A. who belongs to the same ugaityc or 
W. Howitt, Native '/'ribes of South- totem — that is, of the same clan ; 

East Australia^ p. 260, By “tribe” neither do they allow near relations 
Mr. Meyer no doubt means a local to marry, although of different clans, 
division, which, among the Narrinyeri, This is always regarded as of the first 
as we have seen (p. 477 ), generally importance. Cousins never inairy ” 
coincides with a totem clan. (in E. M. Curr’s The Australian Race^ 

^ Rev, G. Taplin, in E. M. Curr^s ii. 245). 
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Noviciate 
among the 
Nan inyoi i. 


for her. In the cases of elopement the young man might 
call in the aid of his comrades, who then had the right of 
access to the girl, and his male relatives would only defend 
him from the girl’s kindred on the condition of access to 
her. In regard to this, I may point out here that the 
initiated youth, during the time he was narunibt\ had 
complete licence as to the younger women, and could even 
approach those of his own class and totem. This shows a 
survival of older customs, and at the same time marks the 
distinction between the mere inter-sexual intercourse and 
the proprietary right of marriage.” ^ 

The condition of narunihe or noviciate, to which Dr. 
Howitt refers, lasted in the Narrinycri tribe until the young 
men’s beards had been thrice plucked out and had thrice 
grown again to a length of two inches. During all this 
time they were forbidden to eat any food which belonged to 
women, and twenty different kinds of game besides were 
tabooed to them. It was thought that if they ate any of 
these forbidden foods, they would grow ugly and break out 
in sores, and that their hair would turn prematurely grey. 
Only the animals most difficult to procure were assigned for 
their subsistence. Everything which the novices possessed 
or obtained became itself naruinbe or sacred from the touch 
of women. Even the bird hit by their waddy, or the 
kangaroo speared by their spear, or the fish taken by their 
hook was forbidden to all females, and that, too, even when 
the weapons had been wielded by the hands of others. Yet 
in spite of this, and although they were not permitted to 
take a wife until the time of their noviciate had expired, the 
novices were allowed the privilege of promiscuous inter- 
course with the younger portion of the other sex. A single 
clan could not initiate its youths without the aid of other 
clans. The Narrinyeri practised neither circumcision nor 
the knocking out of teeth at initiation.-^ 

Among the Narrinyeri there is a family which performs, 
or used to perform, a magical ceremony to ensure a supply 

1 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 15-18; id,^ in E. M. Curr’s I'hc 

South-East Australia^ p. 261. Australian Race^ ii. 253-255 ; A. W. 

2 G. Taplin, “The Narrinyeri,” Howitt, op. cit. pp. 673-675. 

Native Tribes of South Australia^ pp. 
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of water and fish. At a certain point of Lake Victoria, in Magical 
the country of the tribe, when the water at long intervals p?rformed^ 
sinks very low, the stump of a tree emerges from its surface. t>y the 
Whenever this happens, it is the duty of a man of a certain 
family to anoint the stump with grease and red ochre ; for with 
otherwise they think that the lake would dry up and the fjsh. 
supply of fish be cut off. The duty passes by inheritance 
from father to son.^ This custom reminds us of the magical 
ceremonies {inticIiiuDKi) performed for the multiplication of 
plants, the procuring of rain, and so forth, by totem clans in 
C’entral Australia. 

Another ceremony observed by the Narrinyeri to ensure Cciomonies 
success in the chase has been described by ]\Ir. George 
Taplin. He says : The remains of a kind of sacrifice is Naninyeri 
found amongst them. When they go on a great kangaroo |,iicccsrm 
hunt they knock over the first wallaby which comes near the chase 
enough to the hunters. A fire is then kindled and the cuuing up 
wallaby placed on it, and as the smoke ascends a kind of 
chant is sung by the men, while they stamp on the ground 
and lift up their weapons towards heaven. This is done to 
secure success in hunting, but the reason of the custom they 
know not.” The Narrinyeri also practised some curious 
rites at the cutting up of an emu ; and though these rites 
like the preceding ceremonies may not be directly connected 
with their totems, yet a description of them may find a 
place here, since they illustrate the mental attitude of the 
natives towards animals, and so indirectly throw light on 
the origin of totemism. “Among the Narrinyeri, when an 
emu is killed, it is first plucked, then partly roasted, and 
the skin taken off The oldest men of the clan, accompanied 
by the young men and boys, then carry it to a retired spot 
away from the camp, all women and children being warned 
not to come near them. One of the old men undertakes 
the dissection of the bird, and squats near it, with the rest 
standing round. He first cuts a slice off the front of one of 
the legs, and another piece off the back of the leg or thigh ; 
the carcase is turned over, and similar pieces cut off the 
other leg. The piece off the front of the legs is called 

' A. W. Ilowitt, Native TrH?es of G, Taplin, in E. M. Curr’s The 

South-East Australia^ pp. 399 sg. Australian Ra<e, ii. 252. 
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ngonperumi \ that off the back of the leg or \ki\^ypundarauk. 
The bird is then opened and a morsel of fat taken from the 
inside and laid with the sacred or naruinbe portions already 
cut off on some grass. The general cutting up of the 
whole body is then commenced, and whenever the operator 
is about to break a bone, he calls the attention of the 
bystanders, who, when the bone snaps, leap and shout and 
run about, returning in a few minutes only to go through 
the same performance when another bone is broken. When 
the carcase has been cut up into convenient pieces for dis- 
tribution, it is carried by all to the camp, and may then be 
eaten by men, women, and children, but the men must first 
blacken their faces and sides with charcoal. The sacred 
pieces ^igcmpemmi and pundaraiik can only be eaten by the 
very old men, and on no account even touched by women 
or young men. If the men did not leap and yell when a 
bone is broken, they think their bones would rot in them ; 
and the same if any but the deputed person should break a 
bone. This ceremony was practised by all the clans of the 
Narrinyeri.” ^ These curious rites seem to imply a belief in 
a sympathetic connection between the bones of men and 
the bones of the game which they kill and eat. Many 
savages superstitiously abstain from breaking the bones of 
the animals which they eat, and some will not suffer dogs to 
gnaw them.“ Perhaps the key, or at least one key, to such 
superstitions is furnished by the Narrinyeri practice, the 
motive for which seems to be a belief that the breaking of 
the animars bones will sympathetically break the bones of 
the person who eats its flesh, unless he proves his bodily 
frame to be quite intact by skipping and leaping at the 
critical moment 

Classifica- The Narrinyeri had the classificatory system of relation- 
ofTeiation "I hus in the generation above his own a man applied 

ship the same term natighai to his father, to his father's brothers, 
i^arrinyer^ and to the Iiusbands of his mother’s sisters ; and he applies 
the same term nainkana to his mother, to his mother’s 
* sisters, and to the wives of his father’s brothers. In his own 

1 A. W. Ilowitt, Native Tribes of ^ The Golden 
South-East Australia^ p. 763, referring ii. 416 sq, 
to Mr. F. \V. Taplin as his authoiity. 
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generation he applied the same term gelanaui to his brothers, 
to the sons of his father’s brothers, and to the sons of his 
mother’s sisters. In the generation below his own he applied 
the same term porlean to his sons, to his brothers’ sons, and 
to the sons of his wife’s sisters. A woman applied the same 
term porlcan to her sons, to her sisters’ sons, and to the sons 
of her husband’s brothers.^ As commonly happens under 
the classificatory system of relationship, the Narrinyeri had 
quite different terms for elder and younger brothers and 
sisters. Thus a man said, gelanowc, “ my elder brother,” 
but taj'tc, my younger brother ” : he said, viaranowi, “ my 
elder sister,” but tarte^ my younger sister.” " This shews 
that the Narrinyeri, like many other tribes with the classifi- 
catory system of relationship, carefully distinguish between 
elder brothers and elder sisters, but confound younger brothers 
and younger sisters under the same name. 

The general account which the Rev. George Tapi in 
gives of the classificatory system of relationship among the 
Narrinyeri applies, niutatis mutandis, to most other peoples 
who live under the same system. As a clear statement of the 
relationships which flow from the .system in so many peoples 
it deserves to be quoted. Mr. Tapi in writes thus : — 

“ The following is the system of relationship amongst 
the Narrinyeri : — 

“ I. I being male, the children of my brothers are my 
sons and daughters, the same as my own children arc ; 
while the children of my sisters are my nephews and n-ieces. 
The grandchildren of my brothers are called maiyarare 
[which is also the term applied by me to my own grand- 
children] ; while the grandchildren of my sisters are called 
iimtthari, 

“ 2. I being female, the children of my sisters are my 
sons and daughters, the same as my own sons and daughters 
are ; while the children of my brothers are my nephews and 


Mr. 

'I'apUii’s 
l^oneral 
account 
ot the 
classifica- 
tory system 
of j-elation- 
ship 

among the 
Narrinyeri. 


^ A. W. Howitt, “ Australian (koup- 


Nativc 'Tribes of South 


Reiationsliips,'’ Journal of the Royal Aiislralia^ p. 52. 


A Hi hropologual Institute^ xxxvii. (1907) 


Rev. G. 7'a[)lin, op. >il. pp. 49 stj. 


pp. 287 u/. Compare Rev. George The words printed in square brackets 
Taplin, “The Narrinyeri,” Ratn'e in the first numliered paragraph have 


'J'ribes 0/ Soul h AuAralia, pp. 48-53. 

^ Rev. George Taplin, “ The Nar- 


l)een interpolated by me. See Rev. 
G. Taplin, op. cil. p. 52. 
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nieces ; consequently it is common to hear a native address 
as nangh}\ or my father, the man who is his father’s brother, 
as well as his own father ; and as nahikozva, or my mother, 
the woman who is his mother’s sister, as well as his own 
mother. 

“ 3. All my father’s brothers are my fathers, but all my 
father’s sisters are my aunts. But my father’s elder brothers 
have the distinguishing title of iigoppano^ and his younger 
have the title of wyatfe. These terms would be used 
in the presence of my own father. The name for aunt is 
hanio, 

“ 4. All my mother’s sisters are my mothers, but all 
my mother’s brothers arc my uncles. Wa}ioz^^c is the word 
for uncle. 

‘‘ 5. The children of my father’s brothers are my brothers 
and sisters, and so are the children of my mother’s sisters ; 
but the children of my father’s sisters, and those of my 
mother’s brothers, are my cousins. The word for cousin is 
nguyanoive. 

6. I being male, the children of my male and female 
cousins are called by the .same name as the grandchildren 
of my sisters, uutttliari. 

7. The brothers of my grandfathers, and those of my 
grandmothers, and also their sisters, are my grandfathers 
and grandmothers. Whatever title my father’s father has, 
his brothers have, and so of the sisters of my mother’s 
mother. 

8. My elder brother is called galanozvc, and my 
younger brother is called ta 7 'ti\ My elder sister is called 
rnaranowc, and my younger sister is called tarte. There is 
no collective term by which I can designate all my brothers 
and sisters, whether older or younger than myself.” 

The last group of tribes with an anomalous class system 
and male descent which we shall notice are the Murring and 
more especially the Yuin tribes. Their country is far away 
from that of the Narrinyeri whom we have just been 
considering ; for while the Narrinyeri inhabit the coast of 
South Australia, the Murring inhabit the coast of New 
South Wales from its extreme south point at Cape Howe 
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northwards to the Shoalhaven River. Inland their territory 
extended from the sea to the slopes of the mountains which 
run parallel to the coast.^ 

Among the Yuin the class system is in a decadent roicms 
condition ; indeed they are said to have neither class names Yum 
nor even traces of them. But there are many totems both here- 

scattered over the country, and their names are inherited 
from the father, not from the mother. The totem name 
was called Inidjaji, and it was said to be more like jo'ia, or 
magic, than a name ; and it was in one sense a secret name, 
f(^r with it an enemy might cause injury to its bearer by 
magic. Thus very few people knew the totem names of 
others, the name being told to a youth by his father at 
his initiation.” In many cases Dr. Ilowitt found that 
men had two totem names {budjmt), one hereditary and 
the other bestowed by a medicine-man at the initiation 
rites.^' 

For example, Dr. Ilowitt knew a man whose clan totem, 
inherited from his father, was kangaroo, but whose personal 
totem was wombat. This personal totem had been assigned 
to him at initiation by the mcdicine-man, who warned him 
not to cat it. Another Yuin man, whose hereditary clan 
totem was kangaroo, believed that the animal gave him 
warnings of danger by hopping towards him, and he said that 
it would not be right for a man of the kangaroo {kaualgar) 
totem to kill a kangaroo. Similarly, another man of the 
black duck totem thought that black ducks warned him 
against enemies and other perils, therefore he would not 
eat the birds. This Black Duck man told Dr. Howitt that Belief that 
once while he was asleep a man of the lace-lizard totem 
sent a lace-lizard to him, and that the reptile went down animal 
his throat and almost ate his totem, the black duck, which 
was in his brea.st, so that he nearly died. This narrative is 
very instructive because it shews, as Dr. Howitt points out, 
that the totem is conceived as forming part of the man, 
residing in his body. We need not wonder therefore that 
among the Yuin it was a rule that a man should neither 
kill nor eat his totem {budjan or jimhir') '!' Hence too we 

' A. W. Ilowitt, Lfativc Tribes of ^ A. W. Howitt, op. <tt. p. 133. 

South-East Australia, pp. 81 sa. ^ A. W. Howitt, op. cit. p. 147. 
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can understand why it was that at one of the dances in the 
initiation ceremonies, when the totem name “ Brown Snake 
was shouted, a medicine-man produced from his mouth a 
small live brown snake, which his tribesmen believed to be 
List of his familiar.^ The following is the list of totems which Dr. 
Howitt obtained from Yuinold men “ 


Yuix Trihk 
I'o/cffis 


kangaroo 

emu 

bubli-ral 

kangaroo-rat 

dingo 

eagle-hawk 

crow 

pelican 

white-breasted cormorant 
lace* lizard 
brow'n snake 


bream 
black snake 
black duck 
a small ow-l {jarimf) 
a small owl {//skit) 
fa I 

Echidna histrix (?) ( jana?i-}:^ahnti h") 

grey magpie 

bandicoot 

wxatcr-hen 

guniinhil (?) 


Sex-totems. Like various other tribes of South-East Australia the 
Yuin had sex-totems. With them the bat and the emu- 
wren were the “ brothers ” of all the men, and the tree- 
creeper {Climacteris scandens) was the “ sister ” of all the 
women;^ 

Local Although the clan totems of the Yuin were decadent, they 

amon^tiie Still regulated marriage, for no person might marry a person of 
Yuin. the same totem as himself. But in addition to exogamy of 
the totem clan the Yuin, like the tribes of Western Victoria 
and coastal tribes such as the Narrinyeri and the Kurnai, 
observed a rule of local exogamy ; for no man might marry 
a woman who inhabited the same district as himself. The 
principles of marriage were thus laid down for his son’s 

^ A. W. Howitt, “On Australian A. W. Howitt, “On the Migrations 

Medicine Men,” Jotinml of the Anthro- of the Kurnai Anccstors,”y(?;/^ nal oj the 

pological Institute^ xvi. (1887) pp. A}2thropoIogical ln^iitntt\ xv. (1886) 

43 sq. p. 416 ; id,^ Native Tribes of South- 

2 A. W. Howitt, Native Tidbes of East Australia, ]:>. 150. 

South-East Australia, p. 133. 
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guidance by an old Braid wood man : “No one should marry 
so as to mix the same blood, but he must take a woman of 
a different name (mura, totem) than his own ; and besides 
this, he must go for a wife to a place as far as possible from 
his own place.” This man, being of Braidwood, went for a 
wife to Moruya, and he had to give a sister in exchange to 
his wife's brother. The people who got their living by 
climbing trees for game in the forests of the interior had to 
go down to the sea-coast and obtain wives from the people 
who maintained themselves by fishing ; and similarly the 
fisher-folk married the sisters of the tree-clirnbers or waddy- 
men, as they were called. The limits within which wives 
were thus procured by the exchange of sisters is indicated 
by the round which a boy's tooth, knocked out at the 
initiation ceremonies of the tribe, used to make, being passed 
on from one headman to another. In old times the limits 
were Bern Lake, Delegate, Tumut, Braidwood, and so on to 
Shoalhaven, and thence following the sea-coast to Bern 
Lake. As Bern Lake was within the territory of the Kurnai 
tribe, its inclusion seems to show that the Yuin intermarried 
with the Kurnai.^ Among the Yuin the father's sister's 
child was free to marry the mother’s brother’s child ; in 
other words, marriage was permitted between first cousins, 
provided that the two were the children of a brother and a 
sister respectively and that they belonged to the proper 
intermarrying districts.*^ 

In the Yuin tribe marriages were arranged solely by the 
father. They said that the child belongs to the father, 
because his wife merely takes care of his children for him, 
and that therefore he can do what he likes with his daughter. 
Often a father would betroth his daughter in her infancy ; 
in that case, when she was grown up, her future husband 
claimed her and gave a sister in exchange to his wife's 
brother. Sometimes the fathers would arrange matches 
between their children at the end of the initiation ceremonies, 
when the whole intermarrying community met.^ If a man 
ran away with a woman whom he might not lawfully marry, 

* A. W. Howitt, Native Tlbes of ^ A. W. Ilowitt, op, dt, p. 262. 

South- Ea^t Aiistrahii, pp. 133, 261, ^ A. W. llowitt, op, cit. pp. 262, 

262. • 263. 
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all the other men would pursue him, and if they caught 
him and he refused to give the woman up, the medicine- 
man of the place would probably say, This man has done 
very wrong, you must kill him.” Then some one would 
thrust a spear into him, his kinsmen not daring to interfere, 
lest they should meet the same fatc.^ A widow went to her 
husband’s brother, if he had one. If not, her male kindred 
gave her to a man of their choice. In these tribes men did 
not lend their wives to their brothers. And among them 
the common rule of aboriginal Australian society which for- 
bade a man to hold any direct communication with his wife’s 
mother was very strictly observed. Me might not look at 
her nor even in her direction. If so much as his shadow 
fell on his mother-in-law, he would have to leave his wife, 
and she would have to return to her parents. This law of 
avoidance was strongly impressed on the novices at the 
initiation ceremonies.- In the Hunter River tribe, further 
to the north, a man was formerly forbidden to speak to his 
mother-in-law under pain of death ; but in later times the 
death penalty was commuted into a severe reprimand and 
banishment from the camp for a time.'^ 

The Yuin had the classificatory system of relationship. 
Thus in the generation above his own a man applied the 
same term mammtg to his mother, to his mother’s sisters, 
and to the wives of his father’s brothers. But on the other 
hand he applied different terms to liis father {banga\ to his 
father’s brothers {fi<idjnng\ and to the husbands of his 
mother’s sisters (/cauug). Thus the Yuin discriminated 
between a father and his brothers, but not between a 
mother and her sisters. In his own generation a Yuin 
man applied the same term dadung to his brothers, to the 
sons of his father’s brothers, and to the sons of his mother’s 
sisters. He applied the same term nadjandiivi to his wife, 
to his wife’s sisters, and to his brothers’ wives ; and a wife 
applied the same term tarrama to her husband, to her 
husband’s brothers, and to her sisters’ husbands. In the 
generation below his own a man applied the same term 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of - A. W. Howitt, op. cit. p. 266. 

South-East Australia^ pp. 264, ^ w. Howitt, op. cit. p. 267, on 

266. the authority of C F. FIoline.s. 
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iviirum to his sons, to his brothers’ sons, and to the sons of 
his wife’s sisters. A woman applied the same term ivuruvi 
to her sons, to her sisters* sons, and to the sons of her 
husband’s brothers.^ 


§ I o. Tribes with neither Exoganions Classes nor 
'Totem Clans 


In a few tribes of South-East Australia the organisation Tnbes 
of society in exogamous classes and totem clans has not 

^ exog<imous 

been found, whether it be that such an organisation nev^er classes and 
existed among them or, as is more probable, that it has 
perished. Of these tribes the best known is the Kurnai of 
Gippsland, who have had the good fortune to be examined 
and described by Dr. A. W. IIowitt.“ Their territory t\v' 
occupied almost the whole of Gippsland, stretching along 
the coast for about two hundred miles and extending inland of than 
for about seventy miles to the Dividing Range.^ It is a 
land of giant mountains, greeit forests, fine streams, and 
fertile plains, with a climate and a soil well fitted to the 
growth of the orange. Much of the rugged region to the 
north and east is still unexplored, and indeed almost 
inaccessible, so broken is it by precipices and ravines.’ To 
the native inhabitants before the advent of the whites, 
this rich and beautiful country teemed with the means of 
subsistence. The grassy forests and savannahs were stocked 
with kangaroos and other sorts of herbivorous marsupials : 
the forest trees harboured opossums, the native bear, and the 
iguana : the rivers and lakes swarmed with varieties of fish 
and eels : plants, bushes, and trees of different kinds afforded 
edible substances in roots, berries, or seeds ; and both on 
land and water birds were many and various. Food was 
therefore abundant and varied, including almost everything 
from the grubs of insects to the great kangaroo. In such 
a country, lying between the ocean and the high snowy 


^ A. W. llowitt, “Australian Group- 
Relationships,” J on mat of ihe Royal 
A}ithropoloi:^ical Intitule ^ xxxvii. ( 1 907) 
pp. 287 sq, 

^ They were first described by him 
in the work which he published jointly 
with the late Rev. I.orimer Plson, 


Kamilaroi and Kurnai (Melbourne, 
1880), i)p. 177 sqq, 

^ A. W. llowitt, N'alk't' liibes of 
South- Easi Australia^ p. 73 * 

A. R. Wallace, Austratada^ i 
285-287. 
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ranges of the Australian Alps, droughts such as periodically 
desolate the interior of the continent are rare, if not un- 
known.^ Great indeed is the difference between this happy, 
fruitful, temperate land and the arid, sun-scorched wilderness 
of Lake Eyre ; and accordingly great is the difference 
between the social system of the natives in these two 
sharply contrasted regions." 

Local . While the Kurnai were divided neither into exogamous 
the Kwna/ ^lasscs nor into totem clans, they recognised the principle 
of exogamy, for among them marriages could only properly 
take place reciprocally between members of certain districts. 
Traces Howevcr, judging from similarities of language, from tradition, 
of a class. j common customs, Dr. Howitt concludes that the 

among Kumai were probably an offshoot of the Kulin nation and 
may at one time have been organised like the Kulin in 
two exogamous classes, Eagle-hawk (Bunjil) and Crow.® For 
while among the Western Port tribes to the west of the 
Kurnai the name Bunjil signified “ eagle-hawk,” and was 
applied to a supernatural old man who lived at the sources 
of the Yarra River, among the Kurnai the title Bunjil 
was regularly bestowed on every old man, being compounded 
with another word significative of some quality or peculiarity. 
For example, one man was called Ikinjil-tambun from his 
skill in catching perch {tcxmbim). Another was named 
Bunjil-barlajan from his skill in spearing platypus {barlajan), 
.\nother was called Bunjil-daua-ngun from daua-ngmiy “to 
turn up,” because he was noted for making bark canoes, 
much turned up at the bow.'^ Another was called Bunjil- 
bataluk, because he was attended by a tame lace-lizard 
(bataliik).^ This usage of the title Bunjil may possibly be 
connected with the former existence of an exogamous class 
named Bunjil or Eagle-hawk. Again, the reverence which 
the Kurnai showed for the crow {ngarugal) may perhaps 
have been derived from a time when the crow gave its 


\ 


' Fison and Howitt, Ktwiilaroi and 
Kurnai^ p. 208. * 

2 As to Lake Eyre and its tribes see 
above, pp. 340 sqq. 

3 A, W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia^ p. 134. As to 
the Kulin class system, see above, 


pp. 434 sqq. 

Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroi and 
Kurnai^ pp. 323 j-y.; A. W. Howitt, 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia^ 
pp. 738 r^. 

* A. W. Howitt, op. cit. p. 277. 
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name to a second exogamous class and was revered by its 
members. The crow was said to be the friend of the 
Kurnai, and it was deemed wrong to kill a crow. To do 
so, they thought, would bring on stormy weather.^ 

Further, every Kurnai received the name of some Kumai 
marsupial, bird, reptile, or fish from his father, when he was 
about ten years old or at initiation. A man would say, the equi- 
pointing to the creature in question, ‘‘That is your elder 
brother {thundung ) ; do not hurt it” Dr. Howitt knew of 
two cases in which the father said to his son, “It will be 
yours when I am dead.” While eacli man protected his 
animal “ elder brother ” {thundung), the animal was in its 
turn believed to protect his human “younger brother” by 
warning him in dreams of approaching danger or by coming 
towards him in bodily shape. Sometimes, too, it was appealed 
to in song-charms to relieve him in sickness. And appar- 
ently people claimed to exercise power over their “ elder 
brothers ” ; for Dr. Howitt knew a man whose “ elder 
brother” was shark {yalmerai\ and who would not hurt a 
shark ; but if there were too many sharks about, the man 
would “ sing ” them, and then they were supposed to go 
away. The animal “ elder brothers ” {thundung) of the 
Kurnai included the wombat, kangaroo, platypus, water-hen, 
a small bird {blitburing), eagle-hawk {gwanoniiirrung)^ tiger- 
snake, sea -salmon, small conger- cel, and large conger -eel. 

Dr. Howitt justly observes that these “ elder brothers ” are 
clearly the equivalents of the totems of other tribes ; but if, 
as he supposes, the Kurnai were formerly divided into two 
exogamous moieties Eagle-hawk and Crow, he is unable to 
say to which of the moieties the various totems belonged.- 
Close parallels to the “ elder brothers ” of the Kurnai are 
furnished by the personal totems of the Yuin and of the 
tribes about Maryborough. Like the Kurnai, the tribes about 
Maryborough called their personal totems their “ brothers.” ^ 

^ A. W. Howitt, Native 'J'nbes of March 1904. Dr. Howitt seems not 
South-East Australia, 134.^^517. to have embodied it in his book. In 

2 A. W. Howitt, f/V. !>. 135. The this letter, which announced the dis- 
interesting information as to the man covery of the animal “ elder brothers ” 
who had a shark for his ‘ * elder brother ” of the Kiu nai, Dr. 1 lowitt also mentions 
and used to “sing'" sharks was com- that a woman would call her personal 
municated to me by Dr. Howitt in a totem haunug, that is, “elder .sister.” 
letter dated Covelly, Metung, 12th ^ above, pp. 448 489 sq. 
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But not only had every Kurnai his own animal “ elder 
brother ” or personal totem, as we may call it ; all the 
Kurnai men united in reverencing the emu-wren (^Stipiturus 
Malaclnirus) as their “ elder brother,” and all the women 
similarly united in reverencing the superb warbler {M alums 
Cyaneus) as their elder sister.” In short, the emu-wren, 
which they called yeemng\ and the superb warbler, which 
they called djcctgnn^ were the sex-totems of the men and 
women respectively. Sometimes, if the men and women 
quarrelled, the women would go out and kill an emu-wren 
in order to spite the men by the death of their “ brother.” 
When they returned to the camp with the dead bird, the 
men would attack them with their clubs, and the women 
\vould defend themselves with their digging-sticks. Or the 
men might be the aggressors by killing a superb warbler, 
and the women would then avenge the death of their “sister” 
by attacking the men. Curiously enough, these fights over 
the two birds, the men's “ brother ” and the women’s “ sister,” 
were sometimes deliberately provoked by the women as 
a means of inducing the young unmarried men to offer 
marriage to the young unmarried women. When bachelors 
were shy and backward, the elder women would go out into 
the forest, kill some emu-wrens, and bring them back to the 
camp. Then they would show the dead birds to the men, 
who flew into a rage at the murder of their “brothers.” 
Young men and young women now attacked each other 
with sticks, heads were broken, and blood flowed. Even 
married men and women joined in this free fight. Next 
day some of the young men would go out and kill some of 
the superb warblers, the women’s “ sisters ” ; so there would 
be another fight, perhaps worse than the first, when they 
came back. By and by, it might be in a week or two, 
when the wounds and bruises were healed, a young man 
might meet a young woman and say, “ Superb Warbler ! 
What docs the Superb Warbler cat?” She would answer, 
“ She eats kangaroo, opossum,” and so forth. This con- 
stituted a formal offer of marriage and an acceptance, and the 
couple thereafter eloped with each other in the customary 
fashion of the tribe. While fights of this sort between the 
sexes on account of the killing of their sex-totems seem to 
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have been common among the tribes which practised this 
curious form of totemism, the Kurnai are the only tribe 
who are known to have used such combats as a means of 
promoting marriage.^ With regard to sex-totems in general, 
which have as yet been found nowhere but among the tribes 
of South-East Australia, Dr. Howitt observes : “ I am quite 
unable to offer any suggestion as to the origin of the sex 
totems. I am not aware of any case in which they have 
been eaten. They are thought to be friendly to the sex 
they are akin to, and are protected by it.” 

Moreover, Kurnai medicine-men were sometimes believed Personal 
to possess what we may call a personal totem of their own 
which they had obtained by dreaming about the animal, medidne- 
For example, a Kurnai man dreamed several times that he 
had become a lace-lizard and, as such, had assisted at a 
corrobboree of these reptiles. Hence it was believed that 
he had acquired power over them, and he had actually a 
tame lace-lizard, about four feet long, in his camp, while his 
wife and children lived in another camp close by. As he 
put it, his lace-lizard (bataluk) and himself were like the 
same person, as he was a lace-lizard (bataluk) also. The 
lizard accompanied him wherever he went, sitting on his 
shoulders or partly on his head, and people thought that it 
informed him of danger, helped him in tracking his enemies 
or young couples who had eloped, and in fact was his friend 
and protector. It was also believed that he could send his 
familiar lizard at night to injure people in their camps while 
they slept. In consequence of this comradeship with lace- 
lizards, and probably because he was in some manner one of 
them, he received the name of Bunjil-lace-lizard.^ Another 
Kurnai medicine-man had a tame brown snake which he fed 
on frogs. People were very much afraid of him, because 
they .supposed that he sent the snake out at night to injure 
them.'* One of the best remembered of the Kurnai seers or 


^ Fison and Howitt, Katnilaroi afid 
Kurnai^ pp. 20 1 A. W. Howitt, 

“ Further Notes on the Australian Class 
Systems, ’ "^Journal of the A nthropoiogical 
Institute, xviii. (1889) pp. 56 sq.; id., 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 
pp. 148 sq., 273 sq, 

A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
VOL, I 


South-East Australia, p. 151. 

^ A. W. Howitt, “ On Australian 
Medicine Men,” foumal of the An- 
thropological Institute, xvi. (1887) p. 
34 ; id.. Native Tribes of South-East 
Australia, p. 387. 

* A. W. Howitt, Native 7 'ribes of 
South-East Australia, pp. 387 sq. 
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wizards was a man named Mundauin. It is related of him 
that he became a seer (birraark) by dreaming thrice that he 
was a kangaroo, and as such participated in a corrobboree 
of these animals. In consequence of this kinship with 
kangaroos he might not eat any part of a kangaroo on 
which there was blood, nor might he even carry home one 
which had blood on it Others carried and cooked the 
bleeding animal for him, and then gave him cooked pieces 
of the flesh which he was allowed to eat. He said that if 
he were to eat any kangaroo flesh with blood on it, or touch 
the fresh blood of a kangaroo, the spirits or ghosts (jnrarts) 
would no longer take him up aloft For after he had 
dreamed of kangaroos, he began to hear the ghosts drum- 
ming and singing up on high, and at last one night they 
came and carried him away. And afterwards, when the 
ghosts wished to communicate with him they used to catch 
him up by night, and people could hear him and the spirits 
up in the air or among the tree-tops whistling and shouting, 
till at last, as the night grew late, a hollow muffled voice 
said, “ We must now go home, or the west wind may blow 
us out to sea.'’ ^ These accounts shew that in Australia 
personal totems or guardian spirits were sometimes acquired 
in dreams, just as they commonly were in North America.^ 
If personal totems so obtained came to be afterwards trans- 
mitted by inheritance, as they might be, it seems clear that 
they would be indistinguishable from clan totems of the 
ordinary type. 

While marriage among the Kurnai was regulated by 
locality and not by the thundungs or personal totems of the 
parties, it nevertheless happened that under the rule of male 
descent the personal totems {thundungs) were segregated 
into the intermarrying districts, and so indirectly affect'd 
or seemed to affect marriage. For since a man regularly 
brought his wife to his own district, and she did not tran^^h 
her personal totem {thundung or ratljer bauung '^) to the hil- 
dren, while he transmitted his to them, it follows that in^he 
same district the same totem was inherited without ch^igc 


^ A. W. Howitt, “ On Australian 
Medicine Men,” Journal of the An- 
thropological Institute^ xvi. (1887) p. 
4*; ; id.f Native Tribes of South-East 


Australia^ pp. 390 sq. 

2 See above, p. 50. 

® See above, p, 495, note 
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from generation to generation. Thus, under the influence of 
paternal descent these personal totems became localised in 
certain areas ; and as marriage was regulated by these areas, 
it might appear that the totemic area, in so far as it coincided 
with the exogamous local area, also regulated marriage.^ 
Marriage among the Kurnai was individual, not communal. 

It is true that in the common case of elopement the men Sexual 
who had been initiated at the same time as the bndegroom 
had a right of access to the bride. But after marriage no occasions, 
sexual licence was allowed, except when, terrified by the 
glare of the Southern Streamers in the nightly sky, the old 
men ordered the people to exchange wives for the day, and 
swung the dried hand of a dead man to and fro with cries 
of Send it away ! ” ^ 

The custom of local exogamy, combined with the Eiopo- 
numerous prohibited degrees of- relationship, had the 
of placing so many impediments in the way of marriage form of 
among the Kurnai that the propagation of the tribe would 
almost have ceased if the young people had not often taken Kumai. 
matters into their own hands, and set all the rules at 
defiance by running away with each other. Indeed, elope- 
ment was commonly the only way out of the deadlock, and 
it became in fact the ordinary mode of marriage in the tribe, 
being tacitly connived at, though publicly denounced and 
severely punished, by the professedly indignant parents of the 
runaways.^ The exaggerated scrupulosity of the Australian 
savage as to the marriage of near kin had at last landed him 
in a grave dilemma ; he had to choose between law-breaking 
and extinction, and he naturally chose to break the law. 


1 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia, p, 269. A 
table of the intermarrying localities is 
given by Dr. Howitt ((?/. at. p. 272). 

2 A. W. Howitt, op. at. pp. 276 sg. 

2 Fison and Howitt, Kaniilaroi and 

Kurnai, pp. 200-202 ; A. W. Howitt, 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia, 
pp. 273-279. One of Dr. Ho wilt’s 
informants was a certain woman Nanny, 
the oldest of the CMppsland aboriginals 
then living, for she had been a widow 
with grey hair when Angus McMillan 
discovered the country. “ She stated 


positively that the rule was that all 
young women ran off with their 
husbands ; and she could only recollect 
three cases where girls had been given 
away.” See Fison and Howitt, op. cit. 
p. 200 note\ “Among the Kurnai 
elopement was the recognised and most 
frequent form of marriage, yet here 
both parties, if caught, were severely 
— the woman savagely — punished” (A. 
W. Howitt and L. Fison, “From 
Mother-right to Father-right,^^ fournal 
of the Anthropological Institute, xii. 
(1883) p. 39). 
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Ciassifica- Yet in the classificatory terms of relationship the Kurnai 
tory terms preserved a record of a time when their ancestors had been 
shipamong as loose as their descendants were strict in sexual relations, 
the Kurnai. 'Yhus in the generation above his own a man applied the 
same term miingan to his father, to his father’s brothers, 
and to the husbands of his mother’s sisters ; and he applied 
the same term yiikan to his mother, to his mother’s sisters, 
and to the wives of his father’s brothers. Further, as com- 
monly happens under the classificatory system, the Kurnai 
had quite different terms for elder and younger brother, and 
again for elder and younger sister. Thus a man called his 
elder brother thundung^ but his younger brother braviung\ 
he called his elder sister bauungy but his younger sister 
lunduk ; and he applied these same words for brother and 
sister to his first cousins, the sons and daughters of his 

lavuci’ xri uie e words to his ouie 

first cousins, the sons and daughters of his mother’s sisten 
and brothers. He applied the same term maian to his 
wife, to his wife s sisters, and to his brothers’ wives ; and £ 
woman applied the same term bra to her husband, to her 
husband's brothers, and to her sisters’ husbands. In the 
generation below his own a man applied the .same term // 
to his children, to his brothers’ children, and to the childrer 
of his wife’s sisters ; and a woman applied the same term 
lit to her children, to her sisters’ children, and to the childrer 
of her husband’s brothers.^ Terms thus expressive of group 
relationship aie best explicable, as I have already pointer 
out,' on the hypothesis that they are derived from a system 
of group-marriage. 


Custom of 
the Levirate 
among the 
Kurnai. 


Among the Kurnai on the death of a married man his 
wife went by right to his surviving brother, and if he had 
several wives they went to his brothers in order of seniority' 
The reason alleged for this custom was that a broth^jj 
the proper person to support his brother’s widow and] hp 
brothers children. The widow might, however, refuse. 
marry her husband’s brother and might choose anojtj^e 


1 A. W. liowitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Atistralidy p. 169; id.y 
“ Australian Group - Relationships,” 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological 


InstifutCy xxxvii, (1907) pp. 2871 
Compare Fison and Howitt, R’amill 
and Kurnai y pp. 236 sqq. 

2 Above, pp. 303 sqq. 
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man whom she liked better.^ This custom of succession to 
a deceased brother’s widow is known as the Levirate/^ It 
occurs in many, though not in all, Australian tribes,^ and it 
has been practised by many other peoples in many other 
parts of the world. The custom is probably to be explained The 
with Dr. Howitt,^ at least for Australia, as a relic of group- is‘^prS!abiy 
marriage : the brothers, who under that system would have a relic of 
shared their wives in their lifetime, afterwards inherited S^aniage, 
them successively, each stepping one after the other into 
the shoes of his deceased predecessor. The eminent anthro- 
pologist, J. F. McLennan, indeed, proposed to explain the 
Leviratc as a relic of polyandry, not of group- marriage.^ 

But against this view it is to be said that group-marriage is 
found in Australia, whereas polyandry is not ; so that the 
cause presupposed by Hewitt actually exists in the region 
where the custom is practised, while tne cause presupposed 
by McLennan does not. Further, it should be borne in 
mind, that whereas both the Levirate and the classificatory 
system of relationship, with its plain testimony to group- 
marriage, occur very widely over the world, the custom of 
polyandry appears to have been comparatively rare and 
exceptional, and the reason for its rarity is simply that the 
only basis on which polyandry could permanently exist, to 
wit, a great numerical preponderance of men over women, 
appears never to have been a normal condition with any 
race of men of whom we have knowledge. In Africa, for 
example, as in Australia, the custom of the Levirate is very 
common and the classificatory system of relationship seems 
to be widely spread, but the custom of polyandry is apparently 
unknown.® It is more reasonable, therefore, to look for the 
origin of the widely diffused custom of the Levirate in a 
custom like group-marriage, which we have good reason for 


^ Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroi and 
Kumai^ p. 204. 

^ The name is derived from the 
Latin levir^ “husband’s brother.” As 
to the custom, see A. II. Post, Grtind- 
ru$ der ethnologischen /urisprudenz, 
i. 1 86 sqq. ; id., Afrikanische Juris- 
prudenz, i. 419 sqq. The evidence 
'tnight easily be multiplied. 

3 For some exceptions, see above, 


p. 461. 

^ A, W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia, p. 281. 

^ J. F. yicLtmi2iX\,Studies in Ancient 
History (London, 1886), pp. 108 sqq.; 
J. F. McLennan and D. McLennan, 
The Patriarchal Theory {houdovi,i^%^), 
pp. 156 sqq,, 266 sqq. 

® A. H. Post, Afrikanische finis- 
prudenz, i. 419 note^ 
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believing to have been at one time very widely diffused, 
rather than in a custom like polyandry for which no such 
evidence is forthcoming. 

But when the Levirate survived, as it often did, among 
peoples who had left group -marriage far behind them, it 
would naturally assume a different character with its changed 
surroundings. Thus wherever the rights of property and 
the practice of purchasing wives had become firmly 
established, the tendency was to regard the widow as part 
of the inheritance which passed to the heir, whether he was 
a brother, a son, or any other relation of the deceased 
husband. This, for example, appears to be the current 
view of the Levirate in Africa, where the custom is 
commonly observed.^ Again, wherever it came to hf* 
supposed that a man's eternal wnlhare in the otner world 
depends on his leaving children b'^hind him, who will 
perform the rites necessary for his soul’s salvation, it 
naturally became the pious duty of the survivors to remedy ^ 
as far as they could the parlous state of a kinsman who had 
died childless, and on none would that duty appear to be 
more incumbent than on the brother of the deceased. In 
such circumstances the old custom of the Levirate might be 
continued, or perhaps revived, with the limitation which we 
find in Hebrew and Hindoo law, namely that a brother 
must marry his brother's widow only in the case where the 
deceased died childless, and only for the purpose of begetting 
on the widow a son or sons for him who had left none of 
his own. Thus what had once been regarded as a right of 
succession to be enjoyed by the heir might afterwards come 
to be viewed as a burdensome and even repulsive obligation 
imposed upon a surviving brother or other kinsman, who 
submitted to it reluctantly out of a sense of duty to the 
dead. This is the light in which the Levirate has bei^en 
considered by Hindoo lawgiver.s.^ 

But neither of these explanations can apply to the 
Levirate as practised by the aborigines of Australia, for 

'A, H. Post, Afrikanische Juris- 
prudenZf i. 419-425. 

2 J. Jolly, Rechi und Siiie, pp. 70 
sq. (in G. BUhler’s Grundriss der I tuio- 


Arischen Philologie und Altertu^s- 
kunde^ vol, ii,); J. F. McLennan ahd 
D. McLennan, The Patriarchal Tkeor%y^ 
pp. 156 sqq, • V 
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these savages neither buy their wives and transmit them 
like chattels to their heirs, nor do they believe in a heaven 
from which the childless and friendless are excluded. 
Accordingly we must look for another explanation of their 
custom of handing over a widow to her deceased husband's 
brother, and such an explanation lies to our hand in the old , 
custom of group-marriage, which still survives among the 
more backward of the tribes. 

But to return to the Kurnai. “ The curious custom," Avoidance 
says Dr. Howitt, “ in accordance with which the man was ^ 

prohibited from speaking to, or having any communication among the 
or dealings with, his wife's mother, is one of extraordinary 
strength, and seems to be rooted deep down in their very 
nature. So far as I know it is of widespread occurrence 
throughout AiiStialta.^’ Dowitt mentions a Kurnai 

man of his acquaintance, who was a member of the Church 
of England, but who nevertheless positively refused to 
speak to his mother-in-law and reproached Dr. Howitt for 
expecting him to commit so gross a breach of good manners.^ 

The most probable explanation of this singular rule of This 
avoidance appears to be the one which Dr. Howitt has fs^pr^obaWy 
suggested, namely that it is intended to prevent the intended 
possibility of that marriage with a mother-in-law which, improper^ 
while it was repugnant to the feelings of the native, was yet relations 
not barred by the old two -class system with maternal [he'two! 
descent.^ This view is not indeed free from difficulties, 
some of which have been already pointed out ; ^ but on the 
whole it seems open to fewer objections than any other 
explanation that has yet been put forward. 

Professor E. B. Tylor has suggested that the ceremonial Professor 
avoidance in question springs from a practice of the husband's 's 

^ ^ explanation 

residing after marriage with his wife's family, who regard him of the 
as an intruder and therefore pretend to ignore him.^ But 
this explanation can hardly apply to Australia, where the applicable 
wife regularly goes to live with her husband’s people. Yet [raha.^ 
nowhere apparently is the custom of avoidance more widely 

1 Fison and Howitt, Katnilaroi and ^ Above, p. 286 note. 

Kurnai^ p. 203. Compare A. W. ^ E. B. Tylor, “ On a Method of 

Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East investigating the Development of Insti* 

Austraiiaf p. 279. X\x^\oxi'&f Journal of the Anthropological ^ 

2 See above, note on pp. 285 sq. Institutty xviii. (1889) pp. 246-248. 
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However, spread and more deeply rooted than in Australia. However, 
Australia while Messrs. Spencer and Gillen know of no Australian 
noTtSce^^ which it is the custom for a man to take up his 

his abode abode with his wife’s family and to work for them, they 
wife’s^*^ point to certain observances which may possibly be relics 
parents, he of such a practice. Thus in the Arunta, Unmatjcra, and 
i^und*\o tribes a man is bound to provide his father-in-law 

provide {ikuntcrd)^ whether actual or tribal, with food even before he 
food, which of it himself; and on the other hand he is strictly 

may per- forbidden to eat the flesh of any animal which his father-in- 
reifc of actual or tribal, has killed or even only seen. More 

closer tie than that, he must be careful not to let men who stand to 
him and him in the relation of father-in-law see him eating any food, 
them. lest they should spoil it by “ projecting their smell into it.” 

is bjllieved that were he flesh of game which 

has been killed or seen by his father-in-law, the food would 
disagree with him and he would sicken and suffer severely.^ 
Similarly among some of the tribes of South-East Australia 
a man was bound to provide his wife’s parents and sometimes 
other members of her family with food according to certain 
fixed and definite rules. Thus amongst the Kurnai if a man 
killed five opossums, he had to give two of them to his 
wife’s parents and two of them to her brothers. If a 
Kurnai killed a wombat, the whole of the carcass went to his 
wife’s parents ; for this animal was reckoned the best of 
food. If a man killed a native sloth bear, he gave it to his 
wife’s parents ; if he killed two, he gave one to his wife’s 
parents and one to his own parents ; if he killed three, he 
gave two to his wife’s parents and one to his own parents ; 
and so on. He might probably keep the liver of the sloth 
bear for himself and his wife. If he killed several swans, he 
kept one or more for his family and sent the remainder ^ 
his wife’s parents ; but if he had killed a large numbe 
the birds, he sent most of them to his wife’s parents an ^ 
smaller number to his own parents. If a man kille ^ 
conger-eel, it went to his wife’s father. This custonP^ 
providing a wife’s parents with food was called by ^ 
Kurnai neborak ; and we are told that “ in all cases ^ 


^ Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes Northern Tribes of Central Austria 
of Central Australia^ pp. 469 sq. ; pp. 609 sq. 
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largest supply and the best of the food is sent to the wife's 
parents," Apparently, though we are not expressly told so, 
the food thus given to the parents of a man's wife was sent 
through his wife, not given by him directly to them. And 
next morning his parents-in-law sent him some food in 
return through their daughter, his wife, “ on the assump- 
tion that their son-in-law provided for his family on the 
preceding day, but may want some food before going out 
to hunt afresh." ^ Similarly among the Manero natives the 
custom of providing a wife's parents with food was strictly 
observed ; a man had to supply his father-in-law and 
mother-in-law with the best parts of the game, and if possible 
with wombat flesh, that being considered the best of all. 
The food was always carried by the wife to her parents.^ 
Again, among the Mukjarawaint, if a married man killed a 
kangaroo, he sent some of it to his parents-in-law through 
his wife, because he might not go near her mother, or her 
father might come himself to fetch it.^ Such customs may 
possibly, as Messrs. Spencer and Gillen observe, be derived 
from a time when a man owed allegiance to his wife’s group.'^ 
But it is also possible that the customs have an entirely 
different origin. 


Another tribe which appears to have lost both its The 
exogamous classes and its totems was the Chepara. They 
occupied the extreme .south-east corner of Queensland, i«arnage 
between Brisbane and the New South Wales boundary. andTraces 
Their territory skirted the sea, but also extended inland. totems. 
Among them marriage was regulated by locality, and names 
descended in the male line.^ If an unmarried girl was 
captured on a raid, she belonged to her captor, and his 


t Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroi and 
Kurjtaiy pp. 261-263 J A* Howitt, 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia^ 

pp. 7 56-7 5 8- 

2 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia, p. 760. 

3 A. W. Howitt, op. cit. p. 764. 

^ Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes 
of Central Australia, p. 470. 

® A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia, pp. 86, 135 sg.. 


280. Yet Dr. Howitt says (p. 280) 
that in this tribe “ a wife was obtained 
from any clan, even that of the 
husband.” As Dr. Howitt regularly 
employs the term clan in the sense of 
a local division of a tribe with male 
descent {op. cit. p. 43), it would seem 
from the statement which I have just 
quoted that in the Chepara tribe the 
districts were not exogamous. It is 
therefore difficult to see how they can 
have regulated marriage. 
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comrades had no right of access to her. Wives ^were not 
exchanged under any circumstances, nor were they lent to 
friendly visitors.^ At the initiation ceremonies of this tribe 
men used to give pantomimic representations of flying foxes 
on branches, of bees flying about, of curlews, and of many 
other creatures. Perhaps, as Dr. Howitt suggests, these 
representations may be relics of totems which have dis- 
appeared.2 

Among the Chepara a woman was not allowed to see 
her daughter's husband in camp or elsewhere. When he 
was present she kept her head covered by an opossum rug. 
The camp of the mother-in-law faced in a different direction 
to that of her son-in-law. A screen of high bushes was 
erected between both huts, so that nobody could see over 
from either, and husband and wife conversed in a tone which 
her mother could not overhear. When the mother-in-law 
went for firewood, she crouched down, as she went in or out, 
with her head covered. If the son-in-law climbed a tree to 
take a hive of native bees, his wife might sit at the foot of 
it, but her mother had to stay a long way off with her head 
muffled up. When the man had got the hive, descended 
the tree, and gone off, the mother-in-law might come 
and help her daughter to cut up the comb and carry it 
away.^ 

The Chepara possessed the classificatory system of 
relationship. Thus in the generation above his own a 
man applied the same term bing to his father and to his 
father's brothers ; and he applied the same term buyung to 
his mother and to his mother’s sisters. In his own genera- 
tion he applied the same term nabong to his brothers, to the 
sons of his father's brothers, and to the sons of his mother's 
sisters. He applied the same term nubunpingun to his w;ife 
and to his wife's sisters ; and a woman applied the same 
term nubunping to her husband and to her husband's brothjers. 
In the generation below his own a man applied the ssime 
term naring to his sons, to his brothers' sons, and to |the 
sons of his wife's sisters. Similarly a woman applied Ithe 

1 A. W, Howitt, Native Tribes of 581 sq, 

South-East Australia^ p. 280. 3 a. W. Howitt, op, cit, pp. 2^80 

2 A. W. Howitt, op, dt, pp. sq. 
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same tewn naring to her sons, to her sisters* sons, and to the 
sons of her husband*s brothers.^ 

§ II. Equivalence of the Exogamous Classes 

From the foregoing survey of totemism and exogamy Diversity of 
in South-Eastern Australia it may be seen how diversified gyslemsln 
are the social systems which have been based on these South-East 
two principles. In some tribes we find the simple two- 
class system, in others the more complex four-class system, 
while in others, again, the system of exogamous classes has 
vanished or left only faint traces behind. In some tribes there 
is male descent ; in others there is female descent. In 
some tribes the totem clans are well developed and clearly 
defined ; in others they are decadent or almost, if not 
wholly, obliterated. On the whole, the extinction of the 
class system is most marked among the tribes of the coast, 
who, retaining the principle of exogamy, have applied it 
to local districts instead of to kinship groups, or rather 
perhaps have identified the local groups with the kinship 
groups. The chief factor in this conversion of kinship 
exogamy into local exogamy has been the adoption of 
paternal in preference to maternal descent ; for where the 
men remain in the same district, and transmit their family 
names unchanged from generation to generation, while the 
names of the wives whom they import from other districts 
die out with their owners, the result is to make the kinship 
group, indicated by the possession of a common hereditary 
name, coincide more or less exactly with the local group, 
and thus the principle of class or kinship exogamy tends to 
pass gradually and almost insensibly into the principle of 
local exogamy.*^ 

The different types of social organisation, being distri- Where 

buted over the continent, are necessarily in contact with each dTfferent^^ 

other at many points. A tribe, for example, with the two- marriage 

class system may border on a tribe with the four-class system : meet^nd 

a tribe with female descent may have for its neighbour another intermarry. 

they have 

',A.W. Howitt, “Australian Group- pp. 287 
Relationships,” Journal of the Royal 

Anthropological Institute, xxKvii.{igoy) 2 See also above, pp. 81, 83. 
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with male descent ; and so on. No great difficuky would 
be created by this contact of discordant systems if the 
relations between the tribes were uniformly hostile, for 
then each tribe would go its own way, indifferent as to 
the modes in which their enemies across the border married 
and reared their children. But, on the whole, the relations 
between neighbouring tribes in Australia have been peaceful 
and friendly, and intermarriage between them has been 
the rule rather than the exception. Accordingly, wherever 
two intermarrying tribes possessed different types of social 
organisation, it has been necessary for them to come to 
an understanding with each other on the subject of marriage, 
to dovetail, so to say, the matrimonial system of the one 
into the matrimonial system of the other, so that every 
person in the one tribe may know whom in the other 
tribe he or she, in accordance with the rigorous principles 
of savage exogamy, is at liberty to marry. This nice and 
sometimes complex adjustment of the divergent marriage 
laws of neighbouring tribes has been carried out, on the 
whole, by the Australian aborigines with a skill which does 
credit to their intelligence. “ Wherever two systems touch 
each other,” says Dr. Howitt, the members of the adjacent 
tribes invariably know which of the neighbouring classes 
corresponds to their own, and therefore the individual knows 
well with which class or subclass of the other tribe his own 
intermarries ; and he knows also, though perhaps not quite 
so well, the marriage relations of the other class or subclass, 
as the case may be.” ^ 

With regard to the equivalence of the various marriage 
systems to each other, I will quote the observations of Dr. 
Howitt. He says : “ The equivalence of class or subclasses 
long ago attracted my attention when I was studying the 
organisation of the Kamilaroi tribes. I found on comparing 
the class divisions of any large group of allied tribes 
such as the Kamilaroi, that the several tribes have more or 
less marked differences in their classes and subclasses, either 
in the names themselves or, in extreme cases, in their 
arrangement. These differences are often merely dialectic 
variations of name ; but in other cases they amount to 

* A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 141 
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differences in the structure of the system itself. When a 
still larger group of tribes is examined, the variations 
become wider and the differences greater. Nevertheless, 
the general identity of structure and of the fundamental 
laws of the classes over wide areas proves, beyond doubt, 
that these varied forms are substantially equivalent. I may 
note here that the boundaries of a class system are usually 
wider than those of a tribe, and that the boundaries of any 
one type of system have a still wider range, and include 
those aggregates of tribes which I have termed nations. 

All such aggregates are bound together by a community of 
class organisation which indicates a community of descent.” ^ 

Examples will show how this equivalence of the exogam- Examples 
ous classes is carried out in practice. In the Wotjobaluk 
tribe the two class names are Krokitch and Gamutch. To of the class 
the north the Wotjobaluk bordered on the Wiimbaio, whose 
class names are Mukwara and Kiipara. A Wotjobaluk 
man, who was Krokitch, told Dr. Howitt that when he went 
to the Wiimbaio tribe he was Kiipara, and that the people 
there told him that the Gamutch of the Wotjobaluk was 
the same as the Mukwara of the Wiimbaio. A similar 
statement was made to Dr. Howitt by a man of the tribe 
which is next to the Wiimbaio up the Murray River. He 
said that he was Kiipara, but that when he went south he 
was Krokitch ; and his wife added that, being Mukwara at 
home, she was Gamutch in the south.^ 

From a survivor of the Gal-gal-baluk clan of the Jajaurung 
tribe, who lived on the Avoca River, Dr. Howitt learned 
that two sets of class names met there, Bunjil and Waang of 
the Jajaurung tribe, and Krokitch and Gamutch of the tribe 
living to the west of the river. In the south-west of Victoria 
the same sets of class names meet between Geelong and Colac, 
where Kroki is equivalent to Bunjil and Kumitch to Waang.^ 

On the Maranoa River in Southern Queensland two More 
types of the four-class system meet, the equivalents of the 
Kamilaroi names on the one side, and the equivalents of equivalence 
the Northern Queensland names on the other. There, as it systems!*^^^ 
was put to Dr. Howitt, ** a Hippai man is also Kurgilla,” 

1 A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 2 W. Howitt, pp. 137 sq, 

South-East Australiat p. 137. ® A. W. Howitt, op. cit. x). 138. 
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and so on with the other names of the subclasses. _ To the 
north-east of the Marona tribe three types of the four- 
class system meet. There is a tribe called the Bigambul 
with four subclasses, called, in Kamilaroi fashion, Hipai, 
Kombo, Murri, and Kobi. There is a tribe called « the 
Emon with four subclasses called Taran, Bondan, Barah, 
and Bondurr. And there is a tribe called the Ungorri with 
four subclasses called Urgilla, x^nbeir, Wungo, and Ubur. 
The equivalence of all these three sets of subclasses is 
recognised by the tribes in the manner indicated in the sub- 
joined table : — ^ 


Bigambul. 

Emon. 

Ungorri. 

Hipai 

Taran 

Urgilla 

Kombo 

Bondan 

t Anbeir 

Murri 

Barah 

Wungo 

Kobi 

Bondurr 

Ubur 


A similar equivalence between the exogamous classes 
of different tribes has been recorded of the tribes of 
North-Western Queensland towards the Gulf of Carpentaria.^ 
More West of the Wiradjuri nation is a vast area occupied 

by tribes with the two-class system. Here the two class 
equivalence names Kilpara and Mukwara extend north-west to the Grey 
Range, where they adjoin the two class names Kulpuru 
systems, and Tiniwa of such tribes as the Yantruwunta. Here it 
seems that Kulpuru is the equivalent of Kilpara, and that 
Tiniwa is the equivalent of Mukwara. The Yantruwunta 


^ A. W. TTowitt, Native Tribes of 
South-East Australia^ pp. 109, 138. 
The recorded totems of the Emon tribe 
are emu, water, carpet-snake, and scrub 
turkey. Those of the Ungorri tribe are 
kangaroo, bandicoot, opossum, flying 
fox, brown snake, and lizard. Prob- 
ably both lists are incomplete. Neither 
in the Emon nor in the Ungorri tribe 
could Dr. Howitt ascertain the names 
of the two exogamous moieties or 
classes. See A. W. Howitt, op, cii, 
pp. 109 sq. 


2 E. Palmer, “Notes on some 
Australian Tribes,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute^ xiii. (1884) p. 
300. See Mr. Palmer’s evidence, quoted 
below, pp. 521 sq, “The Maikolon 
[Mycoolon] names on the Cloncurry 
River are the equivalents of those of 
the Kugobathi on the Mitchell River, 
on the east side of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria ” (A. W. Howitt, Native 
Tribes of South - East Australia^ p, 
138, on the authority of Mr. Edward 
Palmer). 
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names in their turn have their equivalents to the west in the 
names of* the Dieri classes, Kararu and Matteri, for Tiniwa is 
the same as Kararu, and Kulpuru is the same as Matteri. 

This identification of the class names would therefore carry 
us southward through a number of tribes to Port Lincoln, 
where the Dieri class names occur.^ 

To the westward of Lake Eyre are the Urabunna with Mutual 
the same class names of the Dieri in the forms of Kirarawa 

of the 

and Matthurie/ On the north the Urabunna with their two-class 
two-class system and female descent border on the southern 
Arunta with their system of four nominal though eight Urabunna 
real subclasses and male descent.^ The arrangement of 
marriages between persons of two tribes with such very to the 
different social organisations is necessarily a matter ofsys\em^of 
some nicety, which cannot be carried out without the Arunta 
exercise of a good deal of thought and sagacity. Yet descent, 
this feat, which might puzzle a civilised lawyer, has been 
successfully accomplished by the Australian savages. As 
to the mode in which the adjustment is made it will be 
best to quote the statement of our informants, Messrs. 

Spencer and Gillen. They say : “ It sometimes happens, in 
fact not infrequently, that a man from the neighbouring 
Arunta tribe comes to live amongst the Urabunna. In 
the former where it adjoins the latter there are four sub- 
classes, viz. Bukhara and Panunga, Kumara and Purula, and 
in addition descent is counted in the male line. Accordingly 
the men of the Bukhara and Purula classes are regarded as 
the equivalents of the Matthurie moiety of the Urabunna 
tribe, and those of the Panunga and Kumara classes as 
the equivalents of the Kirarawa. In just the same way a 
Matthurie man going into the Arunta tribe becomes either 
a Bukhara or Purula, and a Kirarawa man becomes either a 
Panunga or a Kumara man. Which of the two a Matthurie 
man belongs to is decided by the old men of the group 
into which he goes. Sometimes a man will take up his 
abode permanently, or for a long time, amongst the strange 

1 A. W. Howitt, Native IVibes of Schiirniann, in Native Tribes of South 
South-East Australia^ p. 138. For Australia^ p. 222; above, p. 369. 
the class names (Karraru and Mattiri) 2 above, pp. 176 sqq, 

of the Port Lincoln tribe see C. W. 3 g^e above, pp. 259 sqq. 
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tribe, in which case, if it be decided, for example, that he is 
a Bukhara, then his children will be born Panunga, that 
is, they belong to his own adopted moiety. He has, of 
course, to marry a Kumara woman, or if he be already 
provided with a wife, then she is regarded as a Kumara, and 
if he goes back into his own tribe then his wife is regarded 
as a Kirarawa, and the children also take the same name. 
This deliberate change in the grouping of the classes and 
subclasses so as to make them fit in with the maternal line 
of descent or with the paternal, as the case may be, will be 
more easily understood from the accompanying table : — 

A ; lint a. U? almnna ai ; an^i nu nt oj the A) unfa subi lasses. 

Paliunga} PuSl' ^ (Matthune). 

pZr } ^ (Kirarawa). 

The working out of this with the result that the 
children belong to the right moiety of the tribe into which 
the man has gone may be rendered clear by taking one or 
two particular examples. 

“Suppose that a Matthuiic man goes into the Arunta 
tribe, then he is told by the old men of the group into which 
he has gone that he is, say, a liulthara. Accordingly he 
marries a Kumara woman (or if, which is not very likely, 
he has brought a woman with him, then she is regarded 
as a Kumara) and his children will be Panunga, or, in other 
words, pass into the father's moiety as the subclasses are 
arranged in the Arunta, but not into that of the mother as 
they are arranged amongst the Urabunna. 

“ Again, suppose a Purula man from the Arunta tribe 
takes up his abode amongst the Urabunna. He becomes 
a Matthurie, and as such must marry a Kirarawa (or if 
married his wife is regarded as such). His children are 
Kirarawa, which includes the subclass Kumara into which 
they would have passed in the Arunta tribe, and to wh ch 
they will belong if ever they go into the latter. 

“ These are not merely hypothetical cases, but are, in the 
district where the two tribes come in contact with one 
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another^ of by no means infrequent occurrence ; and, without 
laying undue stress upon the matter, this deliberate changing 
of the method of grouping the subclasses so as to allow of 
the descent being counted in cither the male or female line, 
according to the necessity of the case, is of interest as 
indicating the fact that the natives are quite capable of 
thinking such things out for themselves. It is indeed not 
perhaps without a certain suggestiveness in regard to the 
difficult question of how a change in the line of descent might 
possibly be brought about.” ’ 

The effect of that rearrangement of the Arunta subclasses, Effect 
which Messrs. Spencer and Gillen have thus explained, is that ^arrange, 
so long as an Urabunna man lives in the Arunta tribe his of the 
children belong to his own moiety of the tribe, in accordance ^^bcia^es. 
with the Arunta rule of paternal descent ; but that whenever 
he goes back to the Urabunna, his children belong to their 
mother’s moiety of the tribe, in accordance with the 
Urabunna rule of maternal descent. Conversely, when an 
Arunta man lives in the Urabunna tribe, his children belong 
to their mother’s moiety of the tribe in accordance with the 
Urabunna rule of maternal descent ; but whenever he goes 
back to the Arunta tribe, his children belong to his own 
moiety of the tribe, in accordance with the Arunta rule of 
paternal descent. This result is attained simply enough 
by arranging the four Arunta subclasses in different pairs 
so as to suit the different systems of the two tribes. 

This and more evidence of the same sort ^ confirms the The social 
view, which Messrs. Howitt and Fison long ago advanced, Jion^of the 
that the changes made in the social organisation of the Australian 
tribes, including the classificatory system of relationships, appears to 
were matters of deliberate intention and not the result of 

1 ot-... , ' />• ^ matter of 

chance. Reviewing the whole series of intermediary steps deliberate 
which we have surveyed in this chapter, from the two-class 
system of the Dieri with group marriage and female descent of chance, 
to the classless system of the Kurnai with local exogamy, 
individual marriage, and male descent, the experienced 

^ Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes ® A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of 
of Central Australia^ pp. 68 sq, South-East Australia, p. 1 40. Com- 

2 See Spencer and Gillen, Northern pare Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroi and 
Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 120- Kurnai, pp, 160 sq, 

124. 
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and cautious Dr. Howitt concludes as follows ; The two 
exogamous class divisions begin the series of changes which 
I have described, and it may now be asked how they them- 
selves originated. My opinion is that it was by the same 
process as that by which the four arose from the two, namely 
by the division of an original whole, which I have referred 
to as the Undivided Commune. The two classes have been 
intentionally divided into four and eight subclasses, so that 
it does not seem to me unreasonable to conclude also that 
the segmentation of the hypothetical Commune was made 
intentionally by the ancestors of the Australian aborigines.’* ^ 
With this conclusion of the veteran anthropologist I cordially 
agree. 


^ A. W. Howitt, Native 'I'libes of 
South-East Australia, p. 1 43. Else- 
where Dr. Howitt had written as 
follows : “I cannot see any reason to 
doubt that the first division of Australian 
communities into two exogamous inter- 
marrying communes was an intentional 
act arising from within the commune 
prior to its division. The evidence 
which I have before me, drawn from 
the existing customs and beliefs of the 
aborigines, not only leads me to that 
conclusion, but also to the further 
conclusion that the movement itself 
probably arose within the council of 
elders, in which the tribal wizard, the 


professed communicant with ancestral 
spirits, holds no mean place. The 
change, whenever it was effected, must, 
I think, have been announced as having 
been directed by the spirits of the 
deceased ancestors Mura Mura of 
the Dieri), or . by the Headman of 
Spiritland himself Ihinjil of the 

Kulin, or Daramulun of the Murring).’* 
See A. W. Howitt, “ Notes on the 
Australian Class Systems, 0/ 

the Anthropological Institute^ xii. ( 1883) 
pp. 500 Si], Compare id,. Native 
Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 
89 sg. 



CHAPTER III 

TOTEMISM IN NORTH-EAST AUSTRALIA 

North-East Australia coincides with the Colony of Tribes of 
Queensland. Some of the tribes of that colony have been 
dealt with in the preceding chapter, because they fell within Central 
the scope of Dr. HowitPs researches, who is our principal 
authority for the tribes of South-East Australia. In the 
present chapter \ shall describe the exogamous and totemic 
systems of the remaining tribes of Queensland, so far as 
these have been reported by competent witnesses. Our 
chief authority for the natives of this region is Mr. W. E. 

Roth, who has given us valuable accounts of the tribes of 
North-West Central Queensland.^ The area covered by his 
researches includes the districts of Upper Flinders, Cloncurry, 
Leichhardt-Selwyn, Upper Georgina, and Boulia.‘^ In what 
follows I shall rely mainly on the information supplied by 
Mr. Roth. 

Throughout North-West Central Queensland the type 
of social organisation is the four-class system with maternal 

^ W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies The region covered by Mr, Palmer’s 
among the North- West-Central Queens- observations partly coincides with that 
land Aborigines (Brisbane and London, described by Mr. W. E. Roth ; for it 
1897). The information given in these comprises the valleys of the Saxby, 

Studies has since been supplemented by Flinders, Cloncurry, Leichhardt, and 
Mr. Roth in a series of Bulletins pub- Gregory Rivers, but it also extends 
lished by the Government of Queensland further to the north-east so as to include 

(Numbers I -12, Brisbane and Sydney, part of the valley of the Mitchell River 
I90i-i909r). An excellent, though as far down as its junction with the 
brief, account of some Queensland Lynd. 
tribes has been given by Mr, Edward 

Palmer (** Notes on some Australian ^ See the map of North-West 
tribes,’* Jt^urnal of the Anthropological Central Queensland forming Plate I. of 
Institute xiii. (1884) pp. 276-334). W. E. Ethnological Studies. 
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Through- 
out these 
tribes the 
type of 
social 
organisa- 
tion is the 
four-class 
system 
with female 
descent. 


descent. To be more precise, the native tribes are regularly 
subdivided into two exogamous classes or moieties and four 
exogamous subclas.ses with descent in the female line. The 
names of the classes are Ootaroo and Pakoota or local varieties 
of these names (Woodaroo, Urtaroo, Pakutta, Burgutta) : the 
names of the subclasses are in general Koopooroo, Woongko, 
Koorkilla, and Bunburi. Of these four subclasses, Koopooroo 
and Woongko together make up the class or moiety Ootaroo ; 
while Koorkilla and Bunburi make up the other class or 
moiety Pakoota. The children belong to the class of their 
mother, but to the other subclass, according to the usual rule 
of descent in Australian tribes with four or more subdivisions. 
Thus if the mother belongs to the Ootaroo class and the 
Koopooroo subclass, the children will belong to the Ootaroo 
class, but to the Woongko subclass. And similarly with the 
rest. I'urther, the men of any particular subclass may only 
marry the women of one other subclass, and v/ce versa. Thus, 
a Koopooroo man may only marry a Koorkilla woman, and 
their children are Bunburi : a Woongko man may only marry 
a Bunburi woman, and their children are Koorkilla : a Koor- 
killa man may only marry a Koopooroo woman, and their 
children are Woongko : a Bunburi man may only marry a 
Woongko woman, and their children are Koopooroo. This 
may be put in tabular form as follows : — ^ 


Classes, 

Husbands. 

Wives, 

Children. 

Ootaroo | 

Koopooroo 

Woongko 

Koorkilla 

Bunburi 

Bunburi 

Koorkilla 

Pakoota | 

Koorkilla 

Bunburi 

Koopooroo 

W oongko 

Woongko 

Koopooroo 


Thus the subclasses fall as usual into pairs which may, 
for convenience of reference, be called complementary or twin 


1 W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies the terms class and subclass for Mr. 
among the North-West-Ce 7 itral Queens- Roth’s ganio - matro-nym and paedo- 
land Aborigims (Brisbane and London, matro-nym^ to which they are clearly 
1897), pp. 56-58. I have substituted equivalent. 
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subclasses, each pair being subdivisions of one of the two Complr- 
primary classes. Koopooroo and Woongko are comple- 
mentary or twin subclasses of the primary class Ootaroo, while classes 
Koorkilla and Bunburi are complementary or twin subclasses 
of the primary class Pakoota. The social system is identical ciesccnt m 
with that of the Kamilaroi,^ though the names of the classes 
and subclasses are different. Descent of the primary classes 
(Ootaroo and Pakoota) is direct in the female line, since 
children belong to their mother’s primary class ; but descent 
of the subclasses is indirect in the female line, since children 
belong, not to their mother’s subclass, but to its comple- 
mentary or twin subclass. 

The names of the four subclasses Koopooroo, Woongko, Subclasses 
Koorkilla, and Bunburi arc those which are in use among puta^pitta. 
the Pitta-Pitta tribe at Boulia. But the same subclasses with Miorii. 
the same names exist universall}' throughout the Boulia 
District among the dozens of different tribes occupying it 
Also outside that district exactly the same terms arc applied 
to the subclasses*at Roxburgh on the Georgina River, among 
the Miorii and Goa people of the Middle and Upper Diaman- 
tina River, and among the natives of the Cloncurry and 
Flinders Districts. Nay more than that they occur along 
the eastern coast of Queensland for a long way, certainly as 
far as from Cooktown on the north to Broadsound on the 
south.^ They are also found in the Yerrunthully tribe near 
Hughenden, at the headwaters of the Flinders River in Central 
Queensland ; ^ and the same subclasses occur too in the 
Ringa-Ringa tribe on the Burke River in Queensland.'* 

In three other tribes of North-West Central Queensland, Subclasses 
namely the Kalkadoon, Miubbi, and Workoboongo, equivalent Ka\ka- 
subclasses are found, but their names are different ; and in doon, 

^ See above, pp. 396 sqq, names of the subclasses, Coobaroo, 

W. E. Roth, EtJmological Studies^ Woonco, Koorgielah, and Bunbury, 
etc., p. 57 ; id.^ Notes on Social and which are clearly the same as Mr. 

Individual Nomenclature among certain Roth’s Kooparoo, Woongko, Kurkilla, 

North Queensland Aboriginals^ p. 3 and Bunburi. The names of the 

(paper read before the Royal Society primary classes of the Yerrunthully are 

of Queensland, November 13, 1897, not given by Mr. Palmer, 
separate reprint). ^ Mr. Jno. I.ett, cited by Dr. A. W. 

3 E. Palmer, Notes on some Wo^NiHy Journal of the Ajithropological 
Australian Tribes,” Journal of the Institute^ xiii. (1884) p. 337, where 

Anthropological Institute^ xiii. (1884) the names are given as Coobooroo, 

pp. 301 sq, Mr. Palmer writes the Wonko, Goorkela, and Bunbury. 
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Miubbi, 

and 

Worko- 

boongo 

tribes. 


Marriage 
and de- 
scent in the 
Kalkadoon 
tribe. 


Marriage 
and de- 
scent in the 
Miubbi 
tribe. 


the Kalkadoon tribe the name of one of the moieties or 

« 

primary classes is Mullara instead of Pakoota. The names 
of the subclasses in these three tribes are as follows : — ^ 


Pitta-Pilta, etc. 

Kalkadoon. 

Miubbi. 

Workoboongo. 

Koopooroo = 

Patingo 

Badingo 

Patingo 

Woongko = 

Kunggilungo | 

Jimmilingo 

Jimmilingo 

Koorkilla == 

Marinungo 

Youingo 

Kapoodungo 

Bunburi ~ 

Toonbeungo 

Maringo 

Maringo 


The rules of marriage and descent in the Kalkadoon 
tribe may be tabulated as follows : — ^ 


Classes. 

Husband. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Ootaroo | 

Patingo 

• 

Marinungo 

Toonbeungo 

Kunggilungo 

Toonbeungo 

Marinungo 

Mullara |j 

Marinungo 

Toonbeungo 

Patingo 

Kunggilungo 

Kunggilungo 

Patingo 


The rules of marriage and descent in the Miubbi tribe 
may be tabulated as follows : — ^ 


^ W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies 
among the Norihr West Central Queens- 
land Aborigines^ pp. 56, 57. The names 
of the Kalkadoon primary classes (Oota- 
roo and Mullara) are clearly identical 
with Wuthera and Mallera, the names 
of the primary classes of the Wakelbura 
tribe, at Elgin Downs, on the Belyando 
River, Queensland. It is worthy of 
note that in the Wakelbura tribe the 
names of two of the subclas.ses, viz. Kur- 
gilla and Wungo, agree with the names 
(Koorkilla and Woongko) of two of the 
subclasses of the Queensland tribes 
mentioned above, though not with 
those of the Kalkadoon. See Jotirnal 
of the Anthropological Institute ^ xiii. 
(1884) pp. 337, 342; A. W. Howitt, 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia^ 


pp. 1 12, 221; above, pp. 422 sq. 
Further, the class name Ootaroo is 
found also, in slightly disguised forms 
(Witteru, Wutthuru, or Wutaru), in 
the Kuinmurbura, Kongulu, and 
Mackay tribes of Queensland. See 
L. Fison and A. W. flowitt, Kamilaroi 
and Kurnaiy p. 34 ; Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute^ xiii, (1884) 
p. 336 ; A. W. liowitt, Native Tribes 
of South-East Australia^ p. iii ; 
above, pp. 417, 420, 431. 

® W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies^ 
etc., p. 58. 

® W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies^ 
p. 59. As to the names (Woodaroo 
and Pakutta) of the primary classes 
among the Miubbi, see ibid, p. 56. 
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Classes. 

Husband. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Woodaroo 

Badingo 

Jimmilingo 

Youingo 

Maringo 

Maringo 

Youingo 

Pakutta 1 

Youingo 

Marin go 

Badingo 

Jimmilingo 

Jimmilingo 

Badingo 


The Mycoolon tribe of North-West Queensland, on the Marriage 
Flinders River, about a hundred miles south of Norman ton, 
has the same subclasses and rules of descent as the Miubbi, Mycoolon 
but like many other Australian tribes it has two sets 
names for the subclasses, one set for the men and the other 
set for the women. These names are as follows : — 


Male. 

Female. 

liatWngo 

Munjingo 

Jimalingo 

Goothamungo 

Yowingo 

Carburungo 

Marringo 

1 

Ngarran-ngungo 


The rules of marriage and descent are these : — ^ 


Husbarul. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Bathingo 

Carburungo 

Marringo {male) and Ngarran-ngungo 
{female) 

Jimalingo 

Ngarran-ngungo 

Yowingo {m.) and Carburungo (/.) 

Yowingo 

Munjingo 

Jimalingo {m.) and Goothamungo {f) 

Marringo 

Goothamungo 

Bathingo {m,) and Munjingo (/) 


1 E* Palmer, “ Notes on some 
Australian Tribes,” Journal of the 
Anthropological InstitutCy xiii. {1884) 
pp. 302 sq. I have changed Mr. 
Palmer’s order of the names for the 
sake of easier comparison with Mr. 
Roth’s. The names of the classes of 
the Mycoolon are not given by Mr. 
Palmer. Other Australian tribes have, 


like the Mycoolon, two sets of names 
for the subclasses, one for the men 
and the other for the women ; but the 
female names are sometimes merely 
variants of the male names. See 
above, pp. 268, 269, 397 note^, 407 
note^ 415 note^, 417 note^ 418 
note*, 420 note 3 , 424 note*, 431 
note *, 463 note 
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Or if, for the sake of simplicity, the feminine forms of 
the subclass names be omitted, the table will stand thus : — 


Classes. 

Husband. 

Wife. 

Children. 

A 1 

Bathingo 

Yowingo 

Marringo 

^ \ 

Jimalingo 

Marringo 

Yowingo 

" { 

Yowingo 

Bathingo 

Jimalingo 

Marringo 

Jimalingo 

Bathingo 


Thus it will be seen that the Mycoolon system, like that 
of the other Queensland tribes just described, agrees 
essentially with the Kamilaroi system of New South Wales. 
It consists of two exogamous classes or moieties and four 
subclasses with descent in the female line, children belonging 
to their mother’s class and to her complementary or twin 
subclass ; so that we have direct female descent of the 
classes and indirect female descent of the subclasses. 

Equivalent subclasses under different names are found 
also among other Queensland tribes. Thus the Woolangama 
at Normanton (who came originally from between Spear 
Creek and Croydon) call the subdivisions Kara, Ranya, 
Awunga, and Loora, these being equivalent respectively to 
the Koopooroo, Woongko, Koorkilla, and Bunburi of the 
Pitta-Pitta, The Koreng-Koreng of the Miriam Vale, south 
of Gladstone, name them Deroin, Balgoyn, Bunda, and 
Barung ; while a number of tribes, such as the Taroombul 
at Rockhampton, the Duppil at Gladstone, the Karoonbara 
at Rosewood and Yaamba, the Rakivira at Yeppoon, the 
Bouwiwara at Marlborough, and the Koomabara at Torilla, 
all agree in naming the subclasses Koorpul, Koodala, 
Karalbara, and Munnul for the males, and Koorpulan, 
Koodalan, Karalbaran, and Munnulan for the females. 
These equivalent names for the subclasses may be tabulated 
as follows : — ^ 

^ W. E. Roth, Notes on Social and (paper read before the Royal Society 
Individual Nomenclature among certain of Queensland, November 13th, 1897, 
North Queensland Aborigines ^ p. 3 separate reprint). 
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Pitta-Piita, etc. 

Woolangama. 

Koreng-Koreng. 

Toorambul, Duppil, etc. 

f Koopooroo 

Kara 

Deroin 

Koorpul 

\Woongko 

Ranya 

1 Balgoyn 

Koodala 

J Koorkilla 

Avvunga 

Bunda 

Karalbara 

\Bunburi 

Loora 

1 Barung 

Munnul 


Although the names of the subclasses vary in some of Equiva- 
these Queensland tribes, yet under different names these 
exogamous divisions are treated by the natives themselves sions in 
as equivalent to each other even in tribes that live far apart, 

On this subject Mr, Palmer says : There is no well- 
authenticated instance with which I am acquainted of 
any Australian blacks who were without one form or 
another of divisions into classes ; where such divisions 
have been believed to be absent it has been from the 
want of their being discovered by the observer, and not 
from their non-oxistence. The blacks are born into these 
divisions, and are reared up with the idea instilled into them 
that it is necessary for them to observe as sacred the class 
rules ; indeed, to many it would be like sacrilege to marry 
contrary to these established rules. They do not give any 
traditions as to when these rules were first introduced, the 
fact being that they have carried the idea of the divisions 
with them through all their wanderings since they first settled 
in Australia. It seems strange, but is perhaps not unaccount- 
able, that the classes and their divisions found in all the 
tribes correspond with each other, although differing in name 
or in totem, over localities separated from each other by 
hundreds of miles. 

“ Like all other Australian tribes, those of the Gulf 
of Carpentaria are divided into separate divisions. Taking 
the Mycoolon tribes as an instance, adjoining tribes have 
the same class names, and have totems having the same 
meaning. Tribes at a greater distance have a different 
set of divisions, with distinguishing totems for each class. 

In cases of distant tribes it can be shown that the class 
divisions correspond with each other, as, for instance, in 
the class divisions of the Flinders River and Mitchell 



Meaning 
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names of 
the classes 
and sub- 
classes. 


Mr. Roth 
does not 
find 

totemism 
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River tribes ; and these tribes are separated by four hundred 
miles of country, and by many intervening tribes. But 
for all that, class corresponds to class in fact, and in 
meaning, and in privileges, although the name may be 
quite different, and the totems of each dissimilar. Some 
tribes have males and females of the same name, while 
others have separate class names for males and females. It 
is well known now that from Moreton Bay to the shores of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, a distance of over fifteen hundred miles 
in length, and for seven hundred miles inland, or even to a 
much greater distance, the blacks are divided into divisions 
for the purpose of preventing too close connections in 
marriage, and that all these divisions correspond with each 
other. Thus a blackfellow from one of the most southern 
tribes could easily tell from what division he could obtain a 
wife if he were to visit a tribe in the far north, if such a visit 
could be effected, and he were received by them.^' ^ 

The meaning of the names of the subclasses in these 
Queensland tribes has not been reported eitSier by Mr. W. E. 
Roth or by Mr. E. Palmer, our chief authorities on the 
subject. Indeed Mr. Roth tells us that he could not ascer- 
tain it^ But on the other hand he points out that the 
names of the two moieties or primary classes (Ootaroo and 
Pakoota) bear a resemblance to the Pitta-Pitta numerals 
for “one” and “two,” namely oorooroo and pakoola? If this 
etymology should prove to be correct, it would favour the 
view that the moieties or primary classes are not totemic, 
but that they originated in a simple bisection of the tribe 
which was devised and carried out for the purpose of regu- 
lating marriage.^ Further research into the nomenclature of 
the classes and subclasses of Australian tribes might perhaps 
lead to the discovery of other names borrowed from simple 
numerals. 

The preceding account of the exogamous divisions 
among the tribes of North-West-Central Queensland proves 
that they are organised on the regular four-class system 

1 E. Palmer, “ Notes on some 2 \v. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies^ 
Australian Tribes , of the An- p. 57* 
tkropological Institute, xiii. (1884) pp, 3 Op, cit» pp. 26, 56. 

299 sq, * See above, pp. 282 sqq. 
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with descent in the maternal line. But whereas the ordinary 
Australian tribe is further subdivided into clans, each with 
its totem or totems, no such totemic clans have been found 
by Mr. W. E. Roth to exist among the tribes of North- 
West-Central Queensland.^ It is possible, however, that they 
exist but have escaped his attention. For totem clans of the 
ordinary type, with hereditary totems and a rule of exogamy, 
apparently occur in some of the Queensland tribes,^ and 
wherever the organisation in exogamous classes exists in 
Australia we expect to find the totemic organisation under- 
lying it. 

Moreover, another careful observer, Mr. Edward Palmer, Elaborate 
has reported totemism as existing among some of the food^aiwos 
Queensland tribes which possess the very same exogamous strictly 
subclasses that are recorded by Mr. Roth. His evidence 
will be adduced presently. Meantime it is important to exogamous 

* ' * subclasses 

note that Mr. Roth himself has discovered and described m Queens- 
among the Queensland tribes an elaborate system of food 
taboos, which, while they resemble the food taboos observed 
by totemic clans, yet differ from them in two remarkable 
respects. P'or in the first place the social groups which 
observe them are not totemic clans but the four exogamous 
subclasses ; and in the second place each group (in this 
case, each subclass) has not, like an ordinary totemic clan, 
only one forbidden food, whether animal or vegetable, on 
the contrary it has regularly several or even many tabooed 
articles of diet, from all of which every member of the sub- 
class is expected rigorously to abstain under severe penalties. 

These taboos are imposed on men and women as soon as 

^ Mr. Roth says: “So far, I have in the animals, etc., forbidden to the 
met with no examples of totemism in different exogamous groups, and to a 
Northern or North - West - Central far less degree to women and children 
Queensland” {Notes on Social and generally, and to the novices tempor- 
Individual Nomenclature amojig certain arily at the initiation ceremonies. ” See 
North Queensland Aboriginals, il W. E. Roth, “On certain Initiation 
In his latest published work North Queensland EthnO’ 

Mr. Roth modifies this statement as g^'etphy. Bulletin No, 12 (Sydney, 
follows: “By totemism I understand 1909), p. 168. In this passage by 
a certain connection between an animal “ exogamous groups ” Mr. Roth means 
or plant, or group of animals or plants, what I call the subclasses, 
and an individual or group of individuals 

respectively, and judged by this standard, 2 For example, in the Kuinmurbura, 

the only totemism discoverable through- Kongulu, and Wakelbura tribes. See 
out North Queensland is that met with above, pp. 417, 421, 422 sq. 
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they have passed through the first initiation ceremony. The 
forbidden foods are nearly all animals ; indeed Mr.' Roth at 
first reported that after very careful search he could find no 
plants, trees, fruits, shrubs, and grasses laid under an inter- 
dict However, in a later publication, as we shall see, he 
mentions the stinging-tree among the things associated with, 
and therefore probably tabooed to, one of the exogamous 
subclasses. While the members of each subclass are strictly 
forbidden to cat certain species of animals, they are not 
necessarily prohibited from killing them. The list of 
tabooed foods is constant for each subclass throughout a 
tribe, but it varies for corresponding subclasses in different 
tribes, and these variations appear to be well known to the 
more intelligent natives. For example, a man of the 
Koopooroo subclass in the Pitta- Pitta tribe has not the 
same restrictions on his diet as a man of the same Koopooroo 
subclass in the neighbouring Mitakoodi tribe at Cloncurry.^ 
These taboos arc rigorously observed and enforced. “ Upon 
this point,” says Mr. Roth, “ these aboriginals appear to be 
extremely particular, and should one of them wilfully 
partake of that which is ‘ tabooed,’ he is firmly convinced 
that sickness, probably of a fatal character, will overtake 
him, and that certainly it would never satisfy his hunger. 
Should such a delinquent be caught red-handed by his 
fellow-men, he would in all probability be put to death.” ^ 
Lists of animals which are forbidden as food to the 
various subclasses have been recorded by Mr. Roth. They 
may be tabulated as follows : — ^ 


^ W. E. Roth, Notes on Social and 
Individual Nomenclature among teriain 
Noidh Queensland Aboriginals y pp. 3 
sq. (paper read before the Royal 
Society of Queensland, November 13, 
1897, separate reprint) j id.y Ethno- 


logical Studies y p. 57. 

2 W. E. Roth, Ethnological StudieSy 

P. 57. 

3 W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies, 
pp. 57 sq. 
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Pitta-Pitta Tribe (Boulia District) 


Subclabses. 


'raboocd Animals (Totems?). 



Bunburi / 


iguana, whistler-duck, black-duck, “blue-fellow” 
crane, yellow dingo, and small yellow fish 
“ with-one-bone-in-him.” 

scrub -turkey, eagle -hawk, bandicoot or “bilbi,^’ 
brown snake, black dingo, and “ white alto- 
gether ” duck. 

kangaroo, carpet-snake, teal, white-bellied brown- 
headed duck, various kinds of “diver” birds, 
“trumpeter” fish, and a kind of black bream, 
emu, yellow snake, golah parrot, and a certain 
species of hawk. 


Kalkadoon Tribe (Leichhardt-Selwyn Ranges) 


Subclasses. 

Tabooed Animals (Totems?). 

r Patingo j 

( = Koopooroo) 1 

emu, carpet-snake, brown-snake, mountain-snake, 

etc., porcupine, wallaby, rat, opossum, and 
“ mountain ” kangaroo. 

r 

emu, carpet - snake, brown - snake, “mountain” 

Kunggilungo | 

snake, porcupine, “mountain” kangaroo, wallaby, 

( = Woongko 1 

opossum, “sugar-bag” (/.c. honey), and various 

1 

fish. 

" Marinungo i 
(==Koorkilla) 1 

pelican, whistler-duck, black duck, turkey, “ plain ” 
kangaroo {z.e, living on the plains), and certain 
kinds of fish. 

Toonbeungo J 
. (= Bunburi) | 

whistler - duck, wood - duck, “ native companion,” 

“ plain ” kangaroo, rat, bandicoot, tind carpet- 
snake. 


Mitakoodi Tribe (Cloncurry District) 


Subclasses. 

Tabooed Animals (Totems?). 

f Koopooroo . 

principally iguana, whistler-duck, and carpet-snake. 

( Woongko . 

,, porcupine, emu, and kangaroo. 

r Koorkilla . 

„ water-snake, corella, eagle-hawk, black- 

duck, and turkey. 

[Bunburi 

principally carpet-snake and dingo. 
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Animals, 
plants, 
etc., asso- 
ciated 
with the 
subclasses 
on the 
Proserpine 
River, 


WOONAMURRA TRIBE (FLINDERS DISTRICT) 


Subclasses. 

Tabooed Animals (Totems ?). 

/ Koopooroo . 

principally carpet-snake and emu. 

\ Woongko . 

? 

Koorkilla . 

„ eagle-hawk, black-snake, and brown- 

snake. 

[Bunburi 

principally black-duck and turkey. 


Goa Tribe (Upper Diamantina) 


Subclass. 

1 

Tabooed Animals (Totems?). 

Koopooroo . 

emu and kangaroo. 


Among the natives of the Proserpine River the four 
subclasses bear the names Kupuru, Wuiigko, Kurchilla, and 
Banbari, which are practically identical with the Koopooroo, 
Woongko, Koorkilla, and Bunburi of the Pitta-Pitta ; and 
associated with each subclass arc certain animals, plants, or 
other objects, which, so far as they are edible, are probably 
tabooed to the members of the respective subclass. The 
list of these associated or tabooed objects is this : — ^ 


Subclasses. 

Associated Objects (Totems?). 

1 Kupuru 

Stinging-tree, emu, eel, turtle. 

(Wungko 

wind, rain, brown-snake, carpet-snake. 

( Kurchilla . 

rainbow, opossum, ground-iguana, frilled lizard. 

( Banbari 

honey, sting-ray, bandicoot, eagle-hawk. 


An inspection of the foregoing tables may suffice to 
convince us that the restrictions in respect of food which 

1 W. E. Roth, North Queensland stition, Magic y and Medicine 
Ethnography y Bulletin No. 5 , Super- 1903), p. 21. 
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such a system of taboos lays on every member of a subclass The food 
must b$ much more burdensome than those which are 
imposed on members of an ordinary totemic clan ; for exogamous 
whereas the members of a totemic clan have as a rule to fn Queen^ 
abstain only from one sort of animal or plant, members of land seem 
these subclasses have each to abstain from several or even totemism 
many sorts of animals under pain of death. The question ' 

naturally arises, How is this multiplex, abnormal totemism, classes 
as we may call it, of the subclasses, related to the simple, 

1. Tx ^ apparently 

normal totemism of the clans ? Has it been developed out superseded 
of that system by the absorption of the totemic clans in the c^ans^and*^ 
subclasses ? or does it on the contrary represent an earlier inherited 
stage in the evolution of totemism, a stage out of which in l^bo^os 
process of time the normal totemism of the clans might 
have been evolved by a segmentation of the exogamous 
subclasses ? In short, is the totemism of the subclasses 
totemism in decadence or totemism in germ ? If one of 
these solutions is true, it appears to me that the probabilities 
are all in favour sDf the former, that is, of the view that the 
totemism of the subclasses is decadent, and that it has been 
produced by the absorption of the old totem clans in the 
newer exogamous classes. For we have seen grounds for 
believing that the original organisation of the Australian 
tribes was in totemic clans, and that the exogamous classes 
were introduced later for the purpose of regulating marriage 
by barring the union of persons too near of kin.^ If that is 
so, it would be contrary to all analogy to suppose that the 
subclasses of these Queensland tribes represent a stage of 
social evolution prior to the development of the totemic 
clans, that they are, so to say, the hive from which totemic 
clans in time might have swarmed, if the process of evolution 
had not been rudely interrupted by the coming of the white 
race. Far more likely is it that the weight of the newer 
social organisation in exogamous classes has crushed the 
old totem clans out of existence, while at the same time it 
has inherited from them the system of totemic taboos, which, 
no longer distributed among a number of small separate 
groups (the clans) so as to sit lightly on all, are now heaped 
together and press heavily on every member of the newer 
^ See above, pp. 162 251 257 jv* 
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and larger group (the subclass) which has superseded and 
obliterated its predecessors. In point of fact we have 
already detected among the northern tribes of Central 
Australia, whose totemism is more advanced than that of 
the true central tribes, clear traces of a gradual supersession 
of the totemic clans by the exogam ous classes.^ It is, 
therefore, natural enough to find the same process of develop- 
ment carried a stage further among the neighbouring tribes 
of North-Western Queensland. 

Ml. But I have said that the existence of totemism of the 

evidence sort in thcsc Queensland tribes appears to be vouched 

as to the for by an excellent observer, Mr. Edward Palmer. I.et us 
totemism evidence closely and see whether it really 

in Queens- conflicts with that of Mr. Roth, who finds no instances of 
normal totemism, that is, of totemic clans, in this region. 

That totemism exists among the tribes of North-Western 
Queensland certainly appears to be attested by Mr. E. Palmer, 
who says : ‘‘ They have a great reverence for the particular 
animal symbolising their rcspectiv^e classes, and if any one were 
to kill say, a bird belonging to such a division in the sight of 
the bearer of its family name, he might be heard to say, 

' What for you kill that fellow ? that my father ! ' or ‘ That 
brother belonging to me you have killed ; why did you 
do it ? ^ 2 

Again, we have seen that the subclasses of the Yerrun- 
thully and Ringa-Ringa tribes of Queensland bear the same 
names as the subclasses of the Pitta-Pitta and "other tribes 
described by Mr. Roth.^ Now, according to Mr. Palmer, 
the subclasses of the Yerrunthully tribe on the P^linders 
River “ are represented by totems,” which are reported as 
follows : — 


1 See above, pp. 225, 227 235 

s^. 

2 E. Palmer, Notes on some 
Australian Tribes,” Journal of the 
Anthropological Institictey xiii. (1S84) 
p. 300. 


3 Above, p. 517. 

* E. Palmer, “Notes on some 
Australian Tiibes,” Journal of the 
Anthropological /nstitute, xiii. (1884) 
p. 302. 
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Jubclasses. 

Totems. 

Bunbury . 

Carpet-snake 

Tharoofta 

Coobaroo . . . | 

Brown snake 

IVarrineyah 

Emu . 

Goolburry 

Koorgielah . . | 

Plain turkey 
Native dog 

Bergamo 

Cubburah 

Woonco . 

Whistling-duck 

Chetifclah 


The totems of the Ringa-Ringfa tribe on the Burke River, 
according to Mr. J. Lett, are said to be these : — ^ 


Subclasses. 


Totem Names. 


Goorkela ) 
Bunbury j 


Turkey, emu, iguana. 


Wonko I Carpet-snake, death adder, native cat, kan- 

Coobooroo J ' garoo, rat. 


Again, we have seen that the subclasses of the Mycoolon 
tribe of Queensland bear the same names as the subclasses of 
the Miubbi tribe described by Mr. Roth.*”^ In regard to the 
Mycoolon we learn from Mr. Palmer that “each class name 
has a symbol or totem in this tribe, or animal representing 
that class. -Each young lad is strictly forbidden to eat of 
that animal or bird which belongs to his respective class, 
for it is his brother. The classes are represented as 
follows : — 


Marringo 


Black duck 


Karrabah 


Yowingo 


( Plain turkey 
) Eagle-hawk 


Thooriia 

Cooreythilia 


Bathingo 


Carpet-snake 

Iguana 


Koormia 

Vangolah 


Jimalingo 


Whistling-duck 


IVallatho 


^ Mr. Jno. Lett, Burke River, logical Instituie^ xiii. (1884) p. 337. 
Queensland, reported by Dr. A. W. 

Howitt in Journal of the Anthropo- 2 Above, pp. 518, 519. 

VOL. I 


2 M 
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“On the Leichhardt River, Jimalingo is represented by 
Wootharoo, whose totem is catfish.” ^ 

The question now arises, Does the foregoing evidence 
of Messrs. Palmer and Lett as to the totems of the Yerrun- 
thully, Ringa-Ringa, and Mycoolon tribes suffice to establish 
for these tribes the existence of totemic clans of the ordinary 
pattern ? It appears to me that it does not. In every case 
the totemic animal is associated with an exogamous subclass, 
precisely as in Mr. Rothes fuller account of the system. 
There is nothing to shew that, as in other Australian tribes, 
the totems are inherited by every person directly from his 
father or mother, so as to remain constant from generation 
to generation, while the twin subclasses alternate in alternate 
generations.^ To say this is simply to say that there is no 
proof of the existence of true totemic clans in these particular 
tribes. Therefore we have no reason to assume that the 
evidence of Messrs. Palmer and Lett conflicts with that of 
Mr. Roth on this subject ; and as Mr. Roth has investigated 
the question fully, and appears moreover tef be a careful and 
accurate observer, it is difficult to suppose that totemic clans^ 
of the ordinary sort could have escaped his observation if they 
really existed. The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
among the tribes of North-West Queensland the old totemism 
of the clans has apparently been superseded by a new and 
more burdensome totemism of the exogamous subclasses. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion it seems possible 
that as to some tribes of South-East Australia Dr. HowitPs 
native informants may after all have been right in affirming 
that the totems were permanently attached to the subclasses 
and did not alternate between them in alternate generations, 
as Dr. Howitt thought they must do.® For in these tribes, 
as apparently in the Queensland tribes which we are con- 
sidering, the totemic clans may have been absorbed in the 
exogamous subclasses, bequeathing to them their totemic 

1 E. ' Palmer, “Notes on some above, pp. 516, 518 note 
Australian Tribes,” Journal of the 2 this alternation or oscillation 

Anthropological Institute f xiii. (1884) of the totems between the subclasses in 
p. 303. Wootharoo as the name of a alternate generations, see above, pp. 
subclass is probably identical with 408 jgr., 419, 433 
Ootaroo (Woodaroo), the name of a ^ See above, pp. 433 sg. 
class in some Queensland tribes. See 
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taboos, so that the totems, instead of oscillating between two 
subclaiJSes in alternate generations, would come to rest 
finally in one of them. For with totemism of the subclasses 
instead of the clans these oscillations or alternations 
necessarily cease ; the totems become permanently attached 
each to its particular subclass. 

A point of great interest in these totemic taboos of the The 
subclasses is that they only come into force when the boy or [^boorof 
girl has passed through the first ceremony of initiation,^ in the sub- 
other words, has attained to puberty and been allowed to coTrinto^ 
rank with the men or women of the tribe. Strange as it force when 
may seem, observers have in general failed to record whether g^rih^^^ 
the ordinary taboo as to eating the totemic animal or plant 
applies to every member of a totem clan from birth or only the first 
from puberty. We know indeed that many kinds of food Q^fnTtia^ 
are tabooed to a youth before or at initiation ; ^ but so far tion. 
as I remember we are not told whether among the foods so 
tabooed is his totemic animal or plant. The point may be 
of great importa"hce for an understanding of totemism. For 
' if it should appear that the prohibition to eat the totem 
only begins to be observed by men and women when they 
become marriageable, this would be a strong argument in 
favour of the intimate relation between what I have called 
the religious and the social side of totemism ; since in the 
life of the individual the two characteristic commands of 
normal totemism, “ Thou shalt not eat thy totem,” and 

Thou shalt not marry a woman of thy totem,” would 
then come into operation simultaneously and might there- 
fore reasonably be thought to be mutually interdependent. 
Whereas, if the prohibition to eat the totem begins to be 
observed in infancy, this would favour the view, to which the 
Australian evidence seems to point, that the prohibition was 
originally independent of the prohibition to marry a woman 
of the same totem. It is to be hoped that information on 
this subject may yet be forthcoming before it is too late. 

1 This is expressly stated by Mr. W, into force for cveiy individual ** as soon 
E. Roth in his Notes on Social and as he or she arrives at the necessary 
Individual Nomenclature among certain age,” by which, however, he probably 
North Queensland Aboriginals, p. 3. means puberty. 

Elsewhere {Ethnological Studies, p. 

57) he merely says that the taboos come 2 above, pp. 40-42. 
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totems. 


Custom of 

calling 

upon 

name-sake 
animals, 
etc., in 
order to 
ensure suc- 
cess m the 
chase or 
to obtain 
warning of 
danger. 


In some of these Queensland tribes thunder, rain, wind, 
rainbow, stinging-tree, and honey are included among the 
totems, if we may call them so, of the subclasses ; and the 
totems, whether animals or things, are supposed to benefit the 
men and women in various ways, provided they be duly called 
upon at the proper times. The practice of thus invoking the 
totems is described by Mr. Roth as follows : — 

“ Calling upon namesakes^ etc,^ before gomg to sleeps etc , — 
On the Tully River, also, whenever a man (or woman) lies 
down and stretches himself for a spell, or on going to sleep, 
or on arising of a morning, he mentions in more or less of 
an undertone, the name of the animal, etc,, after which he is 
called, or belonging to his group-division, prefixing it with 
wintcha? 'ivintcha? ( = where? where?). If there is any 
particular noise, cry, or call connected with such name, he 
may mimic it. The objects aimed at in carrying out this 
practice, which is taught by the elders to the youngsters 
as soon as they are considered old enough to learn such 
things, arc that they may be lucky and skilful in hunting, 
and be given full warning as to any danger which might 
otherwise befall them from the animal, etc., after which they 
are named. If a man, named after a fish, thus regularly 
calls upon it, he will be successful in catching plenty on 
some future occasion, should he be hungry. If an individual 
neglects to call the thunder, rain, etc., provided of course 
they are his name-sakes, he will lose the power of making 
them. Snakes, alligators, etc., will never interfere with 
their name-sakes, provided they are thus always called upon, 
without giving a warning — a ‘ something ’ which the 
aboriginal feels in his belly, a tingling in his thighs or legs, 
etc. If the individual neglects to do so, it is his own fault 
that he is bitten or caught. This calling upon name-sakes 
is not supposed to benefit the women very much. If people 
were to call upon others than their name-sakes, under the 
circumstances above mentioned, it would bear no results 
either for good or harm. 

“ A similar practice prevails on the Proserpine River, 
where the native, before going to sleep, calls upon one or 
other of the names of the animals, plants, or other objects 
connected with his particular primary group-division, thus : — “ 
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“ Kurchilla : rain-bow, opossum, ground-iguana, frilled lizard. 

“ Kupuru : stinging-tree, emu, eel, turtle. 

Banbari : honey, sting-ray, bandicoot, eagle-hawk. 

“ Wungko : wind, rain, brown-snake, carpet-snake. 

In reply to inquiries, the reason given me is that when 
called upon they warn the people, who have summoned 
them, of the advent of other animals, etc., during sleep.” ^ 

From this account it appears that by observing certain Thus men 
rules a man, whose name-sake or totem, if we may call power 
it so, is thunder or rain, can make thunder or rain ; over their 
that a man whose totem is a fish can catch plenty of [he^Aruma^ 
that sort of fish ; that a man whose totem is a snake and other 
or an alligator will not be bitten by a snake or an tnbes. 
alligator, and so forth. In other words, the man is appar- 
ently credited with possessing a magical control over his 
totem species, whether the totem be an animal or a thing, 
so that if the animal be edible he can catch plenty of the 
species ; if it be a dangerous creature, it will not harm him ; 
and if it be an ihanimate object like thunder or rain, he can 
produce it at pleasure. Similarly, as we have seen, in the 
Arunta and other tribes of Central Australia the men of the 
various totem clans perform magical ceremonies {intichiumd) 
for the multiplication of their totem animals and plants in 
order that these may serve as food for their fellow-tribesmen ; 
while the men of the totem themselves abstain, as a rule, 
from eating of their totem animal or plant." 

But here a difficulty arises. For Mr. Roth has told us Difficulty 
that the Queensland natives strictly abstain, under pain of 
death, from eating the edible animals associated with their Roth’s 
particular subclasses or paedo-matronymic groups, as he calls 
them. Yet in the passage just quoted he seems to affirm 
that men may kill and eat such animals, indeed that they 
possess a special power of catching them. How is the 
apparent discrepancy to be explained ? The work from 
which the latter passage (about the killing of the animals) is 
extracted was published some six years later than the work 
from which the former passage (about the forbidden foods) 

^ W. E. Roth, North Queensland 1903), pp. 20 sq. 

Ethnography y Bulletin No. Super- ® See above, pp. 104 183x17^., 

stitioHy Magic y and Medicine (Brisbane, 214 sqq. 
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was extracted ; and in the interval Mr. Roth may very well 
have ascertained that the rule against eating the totem (if 
we may call it so) was not so absolute as he had at first sup- 
posed ; he may possibly have discovered that, just as among 
the Central Australian tribes, there are circumstances in 
which the clansmen are permitted or even required to eat 
their clan totem. In that case, the analogy between the 
magical aspect of the totems in Queensland and in Central 
Australia would be fairly complete. 

But the solution of the dijfficulty may perhaps lie in a 
different direction. It will be observed that while Mr. Roth 
speaks of the animal or thing in question as “ belonging to 
his group-division,” he also speaks of it as the man*s namesake. 
Thus it is possible that the animal or thing which the man 
calls upon and which benefits him in various ways, may not 
be the totem of his subclass, but merely an object speci- 
ally associated with him as an individual ; in fact that it 
may be his individual or personal totem or guardian 
spirit. That there arc such personal tote'ms or guardian 
spirits in Queensland, as in other parts of Australia,^ 
appears from Mr. Roth’s account of the individual names 
bestowed on boys and girls at birth. He says : At 
Princess Charlotte Bay, Cape Bedford, on the Proserpine 
River, etc., the choice of an infant’s pet name depends upon 
augury. The mother’s mother, or other old female, takes a 
small portion of the navel-string, with after-birth attached, 
and keeps shaking it pretty violently while the other old 
women sitting around call out proposed names one after the 
other : the moment the string breaks, the name which was 
then called is chosen. From the fact, however, at the Cape, of 
the same names occurring in the same family, there is every 
reason for believing that there is some collusion when the 
navel-string becomes finally torn. On the Bloomfield, certain 
of the women will come round the child soon after its birth, 
talk to it somewhat as follows : — ‘ Your name is the same 
as mine, isn’t it, dear ? ’ and accept the kicking of a leg, the 
turning of the head, a gurgling in the throat — in fact, any- 
thing on the part of the infant as a sign or token of affirma- 
tion. The name thus given to a child is either that of an 

1 See above, pp. 448 sq,^ 489 sq,^ 495. 
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anigial, plant, locality, or that of some relative (a name 
already known, but the meaning of which, in many cases, 
has been lost). Tully River girls are never named after 
snakes, fish, or crocodiles. There is no necessarily connect- 
ing dependence — though I am prepared to admit the 
possibility of its having once existed — between the child 
and its name-sake animal, or plant, which in different districts 
may or may not be destroyed and eaten by it,” ^ These 
animals and plants, which in some districts the human name- 
sakes may not destroy or eat, are not far removed from personal 
totems, and in so far as the same names occur, as we are 
told that they do, in the same family, they approximate also 
to clan totems. In districts where a man is permitted to 
destroy and eat his namesake animal, we could understand 
why he should call upon the creature in order that he may 
be successful in catching and killing members of the species. 

Something like a personal totem seems also to be in Personal 
use among the Yaraikanna tribe of Cape York, the extreme 
northern point* of Queensland. They call it an ari A Yaraikanna 
man has one or more arZy which may be acquired in several York, 
ways. The art of a lad is determined at the ceremony of a laci re- 
initiation into manhood. The youth lies down on his back pe7s*onar 
and a man loo.sens one of his front teeth with a kangaroo totem 
bone. When the tooth is loosened, the operator taps it tooth is 
smartly, mentioning at each tap one of the “ countries ” 
owned by the lad’s mother, or by her father, or by another puberty, 
of her relatives. These names are recited in a regular 
order, and the country whose name is mentioned when the 
tooth breaks away is the land to which the lad will belong. 

The lad is then given some water with which to rinse his 
mouth, and he gently lets the gory spittle fall into a water- 
basket made of leaves. The old men carefully inspect the 
clot of blood and spittle and trace in it some likeness to a 
natural object, an animal, plant, stone, or whatever it may 
be. The natural object thus chosen will be the art of the 
newly made man. Again, a person may get an art through 
a dream. It appears that if an old man dreams of anything 
at night, that thing is the arz of the first person he sees 

1 W. E. Rotli, North Queensland stition, and Medicine (Brisbane, 

Ethnography y Bulletin No. j, Super> 1903), p. 19. 
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next morning, “ the idea being that the animal, or whatever 
appears in the dream, is the spirit of the first person met 
with on awakening.” Thus a native of the Yaraikanna 
tribe, Tomari by name, has three art : (i) aru, a crab, which 
he got through blood divination at initiation ; (2) utitara^ 
diamond fish ; (3) alnngiy crayfish. The two latter were 
given to him as the result of dreams. The ari of Tomari's 
father is a carpet snake, that of his mother an oyster, and 
that of his wife a kind of fruit. This shows that the art is 
not hereditary. Women obtain their ari in the same way 
as men. “ The ari is thus a purely individual affair and is 
not transmissible, nor has it anything to do with the regula- 
tion of marriages.” ^ In these respects, therefore, the ari 
resembles the totem of the Central Australians, which in 
like manner is not transmitted either from the father or 
from the mother and has nothing to do with the regulation 
of marriage. 

The resemblance thus traceable between what we may 
call the personal totems (art) of the extreme northerly 
point of Australia and the totems of the central tribes is 
strengthened by the customs and beliefs of the natives of 
the Pennefather River in Queensland ; for these customs 
and beliefs seem to form an intermediate link between the 
one set of totems and the other. The Pennefather blacks 
think that a being called Anjea, who was originally made 
by Thunder, fashions babies out of swamp-mud and inserts 
them in the wombs of women. He is never seen, but can 
be heard laughing in the depths of the bush, amongst the 
rocks, down in the lagoons, and along the mangrove swamps ; 


^ A. C. Haddim, Head - hunters^ 
Blacky White^ and Brown (London, 
1901), pp. 193 sq. ; Reports of the 
Cambridge Anthropologual Expedition 
to l^orres Straits, v, pp. 193, 221. 
In regard to marriage, however. Dr. 
Iladdon says : “If it was true, as I 
was told, that men and women may 
not marry into the same ari in their 
own place, but may do so when away 
from home, its sanctity is local rather 
than personal. A wife must be taken 
from another ‘ country,’ as all belonging 
to the same place are brothers and 


sisters ; which indicates that there is 
a territorial idea in kinship and in 
the consequent marriage restrictions” 
{Head-hunters, p. 1 94). But this 
statement is not repeated, so far as I 
have observed, in the Reports of the 
Cambridge Anthropological Expedition 
to Torres Straits, The similarity of 
the a 7 'i to the personal totem (the mani- 
too or okki of some North American 
tribes) has been already indicated by 
Dr, Haddon {Head-hunters, p. 1 94). 
As to the totems of the Central Aus- 
tralians, see above, pp. 187 sqq. 
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and when they hear him, the blacks say, “ Anjea he laugh ; 
he got* him piccaninny.*' Women do not know when the 
infants are . put inside them, because they may be placed 
in position by day or by night or in a dream ; only wdien 
they are placed, the women feel them. Now when Anjea Kvery child 
makes the mud-baby, he animates it with a piece of its portion of 
father’s spirit ichoi), if it is a boy, but with a piece of the spirit 

^ , , . ,r • ^ , , i , 1 of its father 

spirit ot its lathers sister, if it is a girl ; and when he makes or of its 
the next little brother or sister, he puts another piece of the 

sister. 

spirit of the father or of the father’s sister in the mud-baby, and 
so on. You must not, however, suppose that these portions 
of spirit are abstracted from the living father or the living 
father’s sister. ' That is not so. What happens is this. When a portion 
a child is born into the world, a portion of its spirit stays in chiw^s 
its after-birth. Hence the grandmother takes the after-birth spmt stays 
away and buries it in the sand, and she marks the place by birth, 
thiusting sticks in a circle into the ground and tying their 
tops together into a sort of cone. So when Anjea comes 
along and sees •the circle of sticks, he knows what is there 
and he takes out the spirit and carries it away to one of 
his haunts, and there it may remain for years, in a cleft of 
the rock, in a tree, or in a lagoon. Near Mapoon there Places * 
are three or four such places where Anjea keeps the spirits 
of babies ready for use. One of them is among the sand- babies stay 
stone rocks at Tullanaringa, which white people call Cullen 
Point ; another is on the beach of Baru ; another is among 
the rocks of Tronkanguno, at the meeting of the waters of 
the Batavia and Ducic Rivers ; another is in the woods 
among the mangrove swamps of Lalla ; and a fourth is in 
the fresh-water lagoons. There the spirits live till Anjea 
takes them and puts them into mud-babies, and then they 
are born again. So when a new baby is born, the father 
and mother know quite well whose spirit is in it ; for if it 
is a boy, his father’s spirit is in it, and if it is a girl, its 
father’s sister’s spirit is in it But what they do not 
know is where Anjea has been keeping the spirit all these 
years. And the way they find that out is this. While the 
grandmother cuts the navel-string, they call out the haunts 
of Anjea, whether they be on the beach, or in the lagoons, 
or in the woods among the mangrove swamps, or in the 
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rocks at the meeting of the waters, or wherever they may 
be ; and the place which is mentioned when the^ string 
breaks is the place where the spirit lived all that long time. 
That place is the child's own country, its true home, where 
in future it will have the right to roam and to hunt, though 
it may be far away from the place where it was born. 
Hence a baby is sometimes spoken of as an infant got from 
a tree, a rock, a stone, or fresh water.^ 

Thus the mode of determining the country to which a 
person belongs or which belongs to him is very similar 
among the Yaraikanna tribe of Cape’ York and the natives 
of the Pennefather River ; only in the one case the deter- 
mination takes place at puberty, in the other case at birth, 
and accordingly in the one case the decisive moment is the 
breaking of the tooth, in the other the breaking of the 
navel-string. From the similarity of the two customs we 
may fairly infer that the country assigned to a man of the 
Yaraikanna tribe at the extraction of his tooth is the one in 
which his spirit was supposed to tarry since its last in- 
carnation ; and further, though this is more doubtful, we 
may conjecture that his ari or personal totem, which is 
determined at the same time, is the animal, plant, or what 
not, in which his spirit resided since its last embodiment in 
human form, or perhaps in which a part of his spirit may be 
thought to lodge during life. In favour of this last con- 
jecture it may be pointed out that according to the Penne- 
father blacks a portion of a man's spirit resides permanently 
in his after-birth and is thus in a sense the man's external 


^ W, E. Roth, North Queensland 
Ethnography^ Bulletin No, jr, Super' 
stitioUf and Medicine^ pp. i8, 

23. An almost identical belief obtains 
among the natives of the Proserpine 
River, on the eastern coast of Queens- 
land (W. E. Roth, op, cit. p. 18). 
With the expression an infant “got 
from a tree or a rock ” we may com- 
pare the Greek phrase oh yhp dird 
8pv6s iacri TraXaupdrov ou 5 ’ dirb vlrpTj^ 
(Homer, Odyssey, xix. 163), as to 
which see A. B. Cook, “Oak and 
Rock,” 7'he Classical Review, xv. ( 1901 ) 
pp. 322 sqq. As to the rights of 
families or of individuals over special 


districts, Dr. J. D. Lang * observes : 
“The territory of each tribe is sub- 
divided, moreover, among the different 
families of which it consists, and the 
proprietor of any particular sulxlivision 
has the exclusive right to direct when 
it shall be hunted over, or the grass 
burned, and the wild animals destroyed ; 
for although there is always a general 
assembly of the tribe, and sometimes 
of neighbouring tribes, on such occa- 
sions, the entertainment is supposed to 
be provided exclusively by the pro- 
prietor of the land, who is accordingly 
master of the ceremonies ” (J. D. Lang, 
Queensland (London, 1861), p. 336). 
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soul. However that may be, the beliefs of the Pennefather 
natives^ in the reincarnation of ancestral spirits seem clearly 
to be akin to those of the Central Australian tribes ; and 
the trees, rocks, or water in which Anjea keeps the spirits 
of the dead till it is time for them to be born again are very 
like the nanja trees, rocks, or water where, according to the 
Arunta and other Central tribes, the souls of the dead dwell 
in the intervals between their incarnations.^ Further, the 
magical power which the Queensland natives are thought 
to wield over their namesake animals, plants, or things so as 
to be able to produce them at pleasure or to catch and kill 
them,^ bear a striking resemblance to the magical powers 
which the Central Australians exert over their totems for pre- 
cisely the same purposes.^ F'inally, the ari of the Yaraikanna 
and the namesakes of the other Queensland tribes resemble 
the Central Australian totems in this that they appear to have 
nothing to do with the regulation of marriage.^ 

The mode of determining a man's personal totem by the Rites of 
knocking out ol^his tooth at puberty may perhaps help us to perhaps” 
understand the motive of the similar ceremony which is so connected 
commonly observed among the tribes of South - East tot^mism 
Australia.® Can it be that the practice of knocking out a 
tooth at initiation was everywhere associated with the reincarna- 
assignment of a personal totem to the novice ? and if this 
was true of the custom of tooth-extraction as an initiatory 
rite, may it not be true also of the customs of circumcision 
and subincision ? I have elsewhere conjectured that all such 
rites, the essence of which seems to consist in removing 
from the novice a vital part of his person, may have been 
intended to ensure the rebirth of his spirit at a future time.® 


1 Spencer and Gillen, Native J'rtbes 
of Central Australia^ pp. 123 sqq. ; id,^ 
Northern Tribes of Central Australia, 
pp. t45 sqq., 341, 396; above, pp. 
188 sqq. Can the name Anjea be 
connected with the word nanja ? 

2 See above, p. 532. 

2 See above, pp. 104 sqq., 183 sqq., 
214 sqq. 

^ See, however, the note on p. 536. 

^ See above, p. 412 note*. 

® J. G. Frazer, “The Origin of 
Circumcision,” The Independent Re- 


view, November 1904, pp. 204*218. 
In the Queensland tribes described by 
Mr. E. Palmer “The custom of knock- 
ing out the two front teeth is connected 
with the entry into their heaven. If 
they have the two front teeth out they 
will have bright clear water to drink, 
and if not they will have only dirty or 
muddy water” (K. Palmer, “Notes on 
some Australian Tribes, of the 

Anthropological Institute, xiii. (1884) 
p. 291). 
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If there is any truth in these conjectures, it would seem to 
follow that rites of initiation are intimately connected with 
totemism and the theory of the reincarnation of the dead. 
But the precise nature of the connection, if indeed it exists at 
all, remains still obscure. 

The tribes of North-Western Queensland described by 
Mr. E. Palmer appear to have had subtotems ; that is, they 
apparently distributed all the objects of nature between their 
exogamous classes, just as some tribes of South-Eastern 
Australia are known to have done.^ On this subject Mr. 
Palmer writes : All nature is also divided into class names, 
and said to be male and female. The sun and moon and 
stars are said to be men and women, and to belong to 
classes just as the blacks themselves,’' 

Among these tribes any breach of the class-laws in 
respect of marriage was punished by the death of the guilty 
pair, the blood -relations on both sides consenting to the 
execution.^ It was the council of elders which condemned 
the culprits and despatched its ministers ‘to execute the 
sentence. Once, on the Bloomfield River, when the criminal 
escaped the agents of justice, an effigy of him was made of 
soft wood and buried,'^ no doubt for the purpose of killing 
him magically thereby. Wives were obtained in various 
ways. Sometimes a man would exchange his blood-sister 
for the blood-sister of another man, provided the women 
were of the proper classes and subclasses ; but the camp- 
council had to give its consent unanimously to this 
arrangement. At other times the camp-council assigned a 
v/ife to a man without consulting his wishes. If the council 
refused to allow a man to marry the woman whom he loved, 
though she was of the right class and subclass, the two 
would sometimes elope with each other, and afterwards 
return as man and wife to the camp. On their return they 
had to run the gauntlet, the people hacking them with 
knives and belabouring them with sticks and boomerangs. 

^ See above, pp. 427 sgg., 431 3 w, E. Roth, Ethnological Studies^ 

451 sqq., 470 sgq. p. 181. 

2 E. Palmer, Notes on some * W, E. Roth, North Queensland 
Australian Tribes,” Journal of the Ethnography, Bulletin No, 8 , Notes 
Anthropological Institute, xiii. (1884) on Govemvient, Morals, and Crime 
p. 300. (Brisbane, 1906), p. 5. 
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But when they had passed through this ordeal, they were 
allowed* to live together.^ Boys and girls were sometimes 
betrothed to each other. If a woman was captured or 
taken in war, she might be kept by her captor, provided 
she was of the class and subclass into which he was allowed 
to marry. The tribes made raids into each other's territories 
to steal women, sometimes going long distances to get 
them.^ Men inherited the widows of their deceased brothers The 
in accordance with the custom of the Levirate.^ Levirate. 

A man never looked at, spoke to, or approached his Custom of 
mother-in-law, “ but the father-in-law did not come under beuv^en^re- 
the same restriction."^ However, the custom in this lotions by 
respect appears to vary in different tribes of Queensland, as 
we learn from the following account, in which the term 
step-parents is seemingly used in the sense of parents-in-law. 

‘‘Certain of an individual's relatives are strictly tabu from 
him, in so much that he may neither approach, converse 
with, accept from, nor give them anything. This especially 
refers to the father-in-law and mother-in-law. These and 
other relationship restrictions are, however, far from constant. 

Thus, on the Pennefather a man must not look at either of 
his step-parents, though it is permissible for him to converse 
with them with face averted ; a woman may talk with both 
in a natural manner, the business of the mother-in-law here 
being to attend her in her confinements. At Miriam Vale, 
south of Rockhampton, and at Boggy Creek, Upper 
Normanby River, as well as elsewhere, a man may, under 
certain circumstances, address his step-parents from a 
distance in a comparative whisper. On the Tully, both 
male and female talk to the father-in-law either by his 
individual name, whatever it may be, or by the generic one 
of ni’ubi ; but their teeth would rot out were they to con- 
verse with the mother-in-law, though they may speak of her 
by the generic term of wai-min, but never by her individual 
name. With the sole exception, perhaps, of those cases 
where the mother-in-law acts as midwife, the practice of 

1 V\r. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies^ p, 301. As to betrothal, compare W. 

p. i8l. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies^ p. 181. 

2 E. Palmer, “ Notes on some ^ E, Palmer, op. cit. pp. 282, 298. 

Australian Tribes,” Journal of the ^ E. Palmer, op. cit. p. 301 ; W. 

Anthropological Institute^ xiii. (1884) E. Roth, Ethnological Studies ^ 182. 
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both males and females refusing to touch any food prepared 
by their step-parents is universal. In some districts it is 
usual for the wife not even to converse with her husband^s 
blood-brothers, but on the Tully she may lawfully have 
marital relations with them ; the converse of husband and 
wife’s blood-sisters, with its corresponding inconstancy, also 
holds true. It is the usual practice for a man never to 
talk to his blood-sister, or sometimes not even mention her 
name, after she has once reached womanhood.” ^ This 
custom of mutual avoidance between blood brothers and 
sisters from puberty onwards will meet us again in Melanesia 
and other places. That it is intended as a precaution against 
incest appears highly probable. q, 

With regard to the government of these tribes we are 
told that “ there is no hereditary chieftainship, or any one 
possessing authority among the northern tribes, so far as 
can be made out ; one man being as good as another. To 
old men, however, great respect is shown, and whatever 
authority is acknowledged among them isf- centred in the 
aged, on account of their years and grey hairs. All matters 
connected with their social affairs are settled in open council 
at night, when each man speaks from his camp in turn, and 
is listened to without interruption. No young men or lads 
join in the talk.” ^ Similarly Mr. Roth says that ‘‘ the 
general government of the community is carried on by an 
assembly of elders, a camp council, as it were, of the elder 
males : not that this council has any fixed constitution or 
definite name applied to it, but by common consent it is 
accepted that all the older males take part in its deliberations, 
which, after all, are more or less informal. . . . Matters 
with which such a camp council concerns itself are those 
connected with the welfare and interests of the tribe 
collectively, and mainly relate to its external affairs, though 
events may take place in the home- life which call for 
interference. The question of peace or war would fall 
within its province, as well as the conditions for any proposed 
covenant. Covenants for the extermination of a common 

1 W. E. Roth, North Queensland Museum^ vol. vii. No. 2, 1908). 
Ethnography i Bulletin No. ii, p. 78 

(extract from Records of the Australian * E. Palmer, op^ cit* p. 282. 
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enemy may be made by two tribes on the basis of settling 
existing differences between themselves, without having 
recourse to mutual bloodshed.” ^ 

As apparently always happens in aboriginal Australian ciassifica- 
society, the marriage system of these Queensland tribes is com- o^feiSion- 
bined with the classificatory system of relationship. On this ship among 
subject I will again quote Mr. Edward Palmer. After speaking {and 
of the exogamous classes he proceeds : “ The relationships of 
thd natives are founded on these laws : they call their father’s 
brother the same as father, and mother’s sister the same as 
mother. Our ideas of kinship are so different to theirs that 
calling them uncles or aunts or cousins or sisters or brothers 
does not con^jpy any such meaning to them as it does to us, 
for they regard as brothers all those who belong to the same 
class or division as themselves ; and among all blacks they 
discover some degree of affinity. They have a clear enough 
idea of their relationships ; the fault seems to lie with us 
who do not comprehend theirs. Being founded on such a 
totally different^ system to ours, the individual relationship 
is, I believe, ignored for the sake of the class system. They 
recognise its relationships ; hundreds of times a black boy 
has said, ‘ Such and such a one is my brother,* when I knew 
that he was not a brother, as we call such a relationship, and 
the same with father and mother. A blackfellow will say, 
and will be correct in saying, ‘ So many are my fathers,’ or 
‘ So many mothers I have ’ ; he should call them uncles or 
aunts ; but brought up under the influence of their class 
system of relationships, it is as difficult for them to under- 
stand our system as it is for us to get at the secret of theirs. 

But there can be little doubt but that all their relationships 
are founded on the class systems or divisions, and they 
recognise such relationships, and call each other by them. 

From their earliest youth they comprehend such relationships 
and know no other.” ^ 

Hence in these tribes persons belonging to the same sub- 
class call each other “brothers” and “ sisters,” whether they 

^ W. E. Roth, North Queensland ^ E. Palmer, “ Notes on some Aus- 
Ethncgraphy^ Bulletin No, <?, Notes traXia.n ThhcSj^* /ournal 0/ the A nthro- 
on Government ^ Morals^ and Crime pological Institute^ xiii. (1884) pp. 

(Brisbane, 1906), p. 5. 300 sq. 
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are related to them by blood or not : they call the members 
of their complementary or twin subclass their mother's 
brothers " and “ mothers,” whether they are related to them 
by blood or not : they call the members of the subclass into 
which alone they may marry “ brothers-in-law ” and “ sisters- 
in-law,” whether they are married or not : and they call the 
members of the remaining subclass (the complementary or 
twin subclass of the preceding) their “ fathers ” and “ father’s 
sisters,” whether they are related to them by blood or hot. 
For example, if we take a man of the Koopooroo subclass, 
he will call members of his own subclass (Koopooroo) his 
brothers and sisters, because his brothers and sisters are 
included in it. He will call members of his complementary 
or twin subclass (Woongko) his mother's brothers and his 
mothers, because his mother and her brothers are included in 
it. He will call members of the subclass into which alone he 
may marry (Koorkilla) his brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law, 
because his wife, present or future, and her brothers and sisters, 
are included in it. And he will call members v:)f the remaining 
subclass (Bunburi, the complementary or twin subclass of his 
wife's subclass) according to their generation either his fathers 
and father's sisters, or his sons and daughters, because his father 
and father’s sisters, and his owm sons and daughters, are in- 
cluded in it. Thus throughout North-West-Central Queens- 
land every person, male or female, young or old, is related to 
every other person in one or other of the following capacities : 

brother,” sister,” “ brother-in-law,” “sister-in-law,” “mother’s 
brother,” “ mother,” “ father,” “ father's sister,” “ son,” 
“ daughter,” and that, too, even when, according to our 
notions, they are in no way related to each other either by 
blood or marriage. Hence every person may have, and 
generally has, many “ fathers ” and “ mothers,” as well as 
“ brothers ” and “ sisters ” ; and he or she may be, and 
commonly is, “son-in-law” or “daughter-in-law” and 
“ father ” or “ mother ” to many men and women, even when 
he or she is not only unmarried but an infant.^ Thus as 

W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies Individual Nomenclature among certain 
among the North- PVesI Central Queens- North Queensland Aboriginals^ p. 2: 
land Aborigines^ pp. 56, 59 sq,^ 63 “ These terms, mother, father, brother, 

sq. Corax)2iXC id. f Notes on Social and sister, in addition to their generally 
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usual in the classificatory system relationships are conceived 
as existing between groups rather than between individuals, 
and these group relationships are in all probability derived 
from a system of group- marriage. In some of the Queensland Relic of 
tribes which we are considering a relic of group-marriage, if 
not of promiscuity, still survives in the rule which obliges 
every girl at puberty to have intercourse with all the men 
in the camp, except with her own father and with those 
who belong to her own subclass ; indeed, even men of her 
own subclass are allowed access to her, if they belong to 
another tribe.^ 

As examples of the classificatory terms of relationship ciassiaca- 
which are used by the Queensland aborigines we may take o^’^reStion- 
those of the Pitta-I^itta tribe in the Boulia district. In the -ship in the 
generation above his own a Pitta- Pitta man applies the same 
term upperi to his father and his father’s brothers, both blood 
and tribal ; and he applies the same term timtna to his mother 
and to his mother’s sisters, both blood and tribal. In his 
own generation he applies the same terms titi and kako to 
his brothers and sisters and to his first cousins, the sons and 
daughters of his father’s brothers and of his mother’s sisters 
respectively. In the generation below his own he applies 
the same term uttapeukka to his own children and to the 
children of his brothers, both blood and tribal.^ 


accepted meaning of relationship by 
blood, express a class or group-con- 
nection 1} uite independent of it. Mother 
is the one and the same name used by 
an aboriginal to express not only the 
woman that gave him birth, but also 
the sisters (matron or virgin) connected 
with her by blood, as well as the 
dozens of women connected with her 
by class or group. . . . Similarly with 


the terms brother, father, sister.” 

1 W. E. Roth, Erfhnological Studies 
among ihe North- 1 P^est- Centra/ Queens- 
land Aborigines, j)j). 69, 174. The 
custom is observed in the Ritta- Pitta and 
neighbouring tribes of the Boulia, Leich- 
hardt -Selwyn, and Upper Georgina 
Districts. 

W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies, 

p. 64. 
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CHAPTER IV 

TOTEMISM IN WEST AUSTRALIA 

Our information with regard to the natives of West 
Australia is unfortunately very scanty, but it suffices to 
shew that in its general lines their social organisation 
resembles that of most other Australian tribes ; for here 
as elsewhere the tribes appear to be regularly divided into 
exogamous classes, and perhaps, though that is not so 
clear, into totem clans. 

§ I. Totemisni in South-West Australia 

The first place apparently at which the exogamous 
classes so characteristic of the Australian aborigines were 
observed and described was King George's Sound at the 
extreme south-west point of Australia. Here, we are told, 
“ the whole body of the natives are divided into two classes, 
Erniung and Tern or Tadman \ and the chief regulation is, 
that these classes must intermarry, that is, an Erniung with 
a Tddnian. Those who infringe this rule are called Yurc- 
dangers^ and are subject to very severe punishment. The 
children always follow the denomination of the mother. 
Thus, a man who is Ernmng will have all his children 
Tadman ; but his sister's children will be Erniungs, This 
practice is common to all the tribes in the neighbourhood, 
with the exception of the MurranTd ^ With respect to 

^ “Description of the Natives of of the Royal Geographical Society ^ i. 
King George’s Sound (Swan River (1832) pp. 37 sq. Mr. Nind resided 
Colony) and Adjoining Country, written as medical officer at King George’s 
by Mr. Scott Nind, and communicated Sound from 1827 to 1829. 
by R. Brown, Esq., Journal 

' 54d 
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the divisions and subdivisions of tribes, there exists so 
much intricacy, that it will be long before it can be under- 
stood. The classes Erniung and Tcm are universal near the 
Sound ; but the distinctions are general, not tribual. Another 
division, almost as general, is into Moncalon and Torndirriip ; 
yet there are a few who are neither. These can scarcely 
be distinguished as tribes, and are very much intermingled. 

The Moncalon, however, is more prevalent to the eastward 
of our establishment, and the Tomdirrup to the westward. 

They intermarry, and have each again their subdivisional 
distinctions, some of which are peculiar, and some general ; 
of these are Opperheip, Camhie^i, MaJmur, etc. 

“ What I, however, consider more correctly as tribes. The 
are those which have a general name and a general district, 
although they may consist of Torfidirrtip or Moyicalon, from the 
separate or commingled. These are, I believe, in some 
measure named by the kind of game or food found most niost 
abundant in the district. The inhabitants of the Sound fn 
and its immediate vicinity are called Meanangery probably J^everai 
derived from meant, the red root above mentioned and 
anger, to eat. It is in this district that the mearn is the 
most abundantly found ; but distant tribes will not eat 
the mearn, and complain much of the brushy nature of the 
country — that it scratches their legs. Kangaroos of the 
larger sort are scarce here, but the small brush kangaroo is 
plentiful, and grass-trees and Banksia are abundant, as is 
also, in the proper season, fish. The natives residing on 
the right, and extending to the coast about North-West 
Cape, are called Murrain, This country, or district, is said 
to be more fertile, and produces different kinds of edible 
roots. It affords also more ponds of water, more wild fowl, 
and more emus. 

“ These tribes are also not universally divided into 
Erniung and Tern, and frequently infringe the rule. 
Adjoining them inland is the Yobberore, This country 
appears more hilly and better wooded ; but we have had 
very little intercourse with the natives who belong to it. 

Next to them is the Will or Weil district, which is a very 
favourite country, and may probably be named from Weil 
or Weit (ants* eggs), . . . Next to the Weil district is that 
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of Warrmiglc or Warmnger, from warre (kangaroo), and 
seems to be of the same character as the Weily which is 
chiefly open forest land, with a little short grass, and 
abounding in kangaroos, opossums, and other animals, as 
well as many birds, which are not found near the coast. 
The Corine district — the name of which may be derived 
from quiir (which I believe to be the bush kangaroo) — is 
said to be very open and nearly free from wood. . ; . 

Although every individual would immediately announce 
to us his tribual name and country, yet we have not been 
enabled to trace any regular order of descent The son 
follows his mother as Erniung or Tem^ and his father as 
Torndirrup or Moncalon, Beyond this we have not been 
able to penetrate, for half brothers are not unfrequently 
different This would probably be caused by cross 
marriages. From the same cause also their divisions of 
relationship are very numerous. Eicher^ mother ; ciiinhir^ 
father ; mourert^ brother or sister ; konk or conk, uncle, 
etc., etc. 

‘‘ In their marriage, they have no restriction as to tribe ; 
but it is considered best to procure a wife from the greatest 
distance possible. The sons will have a right to hunt in 
the country from whence the mother is brought. They 
are very jealous as to encroachments on their property, and 
the land is divided into districts, which is the property of 
families or individuals.” ^ 

From the foregoing account we may infer that some of 
the tribes of South-West Australia in the neighbourhood 
of King George’s Sound were divided into two exogamous 
classes called Erniung and Tern respectively, with descent 
in the maternal line ; while other tribes appear to have 
been divided into two exogamous classes named Torndirrup 
and Moncalon respectively with descent in the paternal line. 
Further, it would seem that the tribes with the two primary 
classes Torndirrup and Moncalon were subdivided into sub- 
classes, which bore the names of Opperheip, Ca7nbien, Mahnur, 
etc. Further, the practice of taking wives from as great 
a distance as possible seems to shew that among these 

1 Scott Nind, in Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, i. (1832) pp. 
42.44. 
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tribes, as among some of the coast tribes of South- 
East Australia, a custom of local exogamy was super- 
added to the custom of class exogamy ; in other words, 
that a man was bound to marry a woman of another 
district as well as of another class. However, the in- 
formation which I have quoted is both vague and meagre, 
and the only conclusions we can deduce with certainty 
from it. arc that exogamous subdivisions existed among 
the tribes near King George’s Sound, and that in some 
of them these divisions were hereditary in the maternal 
line. 

x^mong these tribes polygamy was in vogue, and one Marriage 
man might have many wives. Girls were seemingly at the among W 
disposal of their fathers and were generally betrothed in tri])es of 
their infancy or even before birth. The men to whom George’s 
they were betrothed were often middle-aged or old ; indeed S^unci. 
the majority of the men remained single until past thirty 
years of age, and some of them continued bachelors much 
longer. The c4d men, on the other hand, had several wives 
of all ages. “ This state of things is in some measure 
compensated by what is called tarramanaccarack ; it is, in 
fact, courting a wife whilst her husband is living, upon the 
understanding with both parties that she is to be the wife 
of the lover after the death of the husband. The presents 
in this case are made to the husband, as well as to the 
woman ; but what she receives she generally divides with 
him. This practice is done openly, and permitted ; but it 
must be carried on in so decorous a manner as not to 
occasion scandal to the parties, or jealousy to the husband.” ^ 

Widows were not uncommonly inherited by the nearest The 
relations of their deceased husband. When twins were 
born, one of them was killed ; if the children were of Twins, 
different sexes, they killed the boy and preserved the girl. 

The reasons which they gave for destroying a twin were 
“ that a woman has not sufficient milk for two children, 
and cannot carry them and seek her food.” ^ In these Medicine- 
tribes the men who possessed most influence were the 
doctors or medicine - men {mulgarradocks ) ; they were 

1 Scott Nind, in Journal of the Royal Geographical Society ^ i. (1832) p. 39. 

^ Scott Nind, l.c. 
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thought to be able to cause or cure disease, to bring 
down lightning, and to drive away wind or rain.^^ ^ ^ 

Much fuller and more precise information as to 
exogamy and totemism in South - Western Australia is 
furnished by Sir George Grey, formerly Governor of South 
Australia, whose account was published in 1841. As his 
account is both lucid and important, I will reproduce it 
entire for the convenience of my readers. Sir George Grey 
was the first to point out the resemblance between the 
totemic systems of Australia and North America, He 
writes as follows : — ” 

Traditional Laws of Relationship and Marriage . — One 
of the most remarkable facts connected with the natives, 
is that they are divided into certain great families, all the 
members of which bear the same names, as a family, or 
second name : the principal branches of these families, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain, are the 

Ballaroke 

Tdondarup * 

Ngotak 
Nagarnook 
Nogonyuk 
Mongalung 
N arrangur. 

“ But in different districts the members of these families 
give a local name to the one to which they belong, which is 
understood in that district, to indicate some particular 
branch of the principal family. The most common local 
names are, 

Didaroke 

Gwerrinjoke 

Maleoke 

Waddaroke 

Djekoke 

Kotejumeno 

Namyungo 

Yungaree. 

“ These family names are common over a great portion 
of the continent ; for instance, on the Western coast, in a 

It 

J Scott Ninel, op. cit. pp. 41 sq. West and Western Australia during 

^ George Grey, Journals of two the years 38^ and 3g (London, 

Expeditions of Discovery in North- 1841), ii. 225-231. 
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tract of country extending between four and five hundred Wide 
miles in latitude, members of all these families are found. 

In South Australia, I met a man who said that he belonged 
to one of them, and Captain Flinders mentions Yungaree, 
as the name of a native in the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

These family names are perpetuated, and spread 
through the country, by the operation of two remarkable 
laws : — 

• “ 1st. That children of cither sex, always take the family 
name of their mother. 

2nd. That a man cannot marry a woman of his own 
family name. 

“ But not the least singular circumstance connected with 
these institutions, is their coincidence with those of the 
North American Indians. . . . 

The origin of these family names is attributed by the The names 
natives to different causes, but I think that enough is not deHved^ 
yet known on the subject, to enable us to form an accurate froni some 
opinion on this point — one origin frequently assigned by oj. 
the natives is, that they were derived from some vegetable 
or animal being very common in the district which the district, 
family inhabited, and that hence the name of this animal 
or vegetable became applied to the family. I have in my 
published vocabulary of the native language, under each 
family name, given its ^derivations, as far as I could collect 
them from the statements of the natives.^ 

“ But as each family adopts some animal or vegetable, 
as their crest or sign, or Kobong as they call it, I imagine it 
more likely, that these have been named after the families, 
than that the families have been named after them. 

A certain mysterious connection exists between a family Mysterious 
and its kobong^ so that a member of the family will never 
kill an animal of the species, to which his kobong belongs, a family 
should he find it asleep ; indeed he always kills it reluctantly, 
and never without affording it a chance to escape. This totem, 
arises from the family belief, that some one individual of 
the species is their nearest friend, to kill whom would be 
a great crime, apd to be carefully avoided. Similarly, a 
native who has a vegetable for his kobong^ may not gather 

^ See below, pp. 555 sq. 
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it under certain circumstances, and at a particular period 
of the year. The North American Indians have thjs same 
custom of taking some animal as their sign. Thus it is 
stated in the Arclueologia Americana} * Each tribe has the 
name of some animal. Among the Hurons, the first tribe 
is that of the bear ; the two others of the wolf and turtle. 
The Iroquois nation has the same divisions, only the turtle 
family is divided into two, the great and the little.’ And 
again, in speaking of the Sioux tribes": — ‘Each of these 
derives its name from some animal, part of an animal, or 
other substance, which is considered as the peculiar sacred 
object or medicine^ as the Canadians call it, of each band 
respectively.' To this we may add the testimony of John 
Long, who says;^ ‘ one part of the religious superstition of 
the savages consists in each of them having his own totain^ 
or favourite spirit, which he believes watches over him. 
This totam they conceive assumes the shape of some beast 
or other, and therefore they never kill, hunt, or eat the 
animal whose form they think the totam bears.' 

“ Civilized nations, in their heraldic bearings, preserve 
traces of the same custom. 

Marriage “ Female children are always betrothed, within a few 
customs, (jayg after their birth ; and from the moment they are 
betrothed, the parents cease to have any control over the 
future settlement of their child. Should the first husband 
die, before the girl has attained the years of puberty, she 
then belongs to his heir. 

“ A girl lives with her husband at any age she pleases, 
no control whatever is in this way placed upon her 
inclinations. 

The “ When a native dies, his brother inherits his wives and 

Levirate. children, but his brother must be of the same family name 
as himself. The widow goes to her second husband's hut, 
three days after the death of her first. 

Old men « The old men manage to keep the females a good deal 
the*women! amongst themselves, giving their daughters to one another, 
and the more female children they have, the greater chance 

I 

^ ‘*Vol. 2, p. 109, quoting from Long’s .Sx/. vol. i. ch. 15.” 
Chailevoix, vol. 3, p. 266.” 

2 “ Ibid. p. 1 10, quoting from Major 


3 <* Voyages and Travels ^ p, 86. 
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have they of getting another wife, by this sort of exchange ; 
but th^ women have generally some favourite amongst the 
young men, always looking forward to be his wife at the 
death of her husband. 

“But a most remarkable law is that which obliges r^aw of the 
families connected by blood upon the female side, to 
join for the purpose of defence and avenging crimes ; 
and as Jthe father marries several wives, and very often 
all of different families, his children are repeatedly all 
divided amongst themselves ; no common bond of union 
exists between them, and this custom alone would be 
sufficient to prevent this people ever emerging from the 
savage state. 

“ As their laws are principally made up of sets of Rules of 
obligations due from members of the same great family an^J^es^ent 
towards one another, — which obligations of family names iimong the 
are much stronger than those of blood, — it is evident that 
a vast influence upon the manners and state of this people 
must be brought about by this arrangement into classes. 

I therefore devoted a great portion of my attention to this 
point, but the mass of materials I have collected is so large, 
that it would occupy much more time to arrange it, than I 
have been able to spare, so as to do full justice to the 
subject ; but in order to give an accurate idea of the 
nature of the enquiries I pursued, I have given in the 
Appendix (A) ^ a short genealogical list, which will show 
the manner in which a native gives birth to a progeny of a 
totally different family name to himself ; so that a district 
of country never remains for two successive generations in 
the same family. These observations, as well as others 
made with regard to the natives, can be only considered to 
apply, as yet, to that portion of Western Australia lying 
between the 30th and 35 th parallels of S. lat. unless the 
contrary is expressly stated ; though I think there is strong 
reason to suppose that they will, in general, be found to 
obtain throughout the continent.’' 

The genealogies which Sir George Grey gives in an Ocne- 
Appendix are summarised in the following table, where 
the names given are those of what the writer calls the 
^ See below, pp. 553 ^ Op, at. ii. 391-394. 
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principal branches of the great families into which the 


natives are divided : 

— 

• 

Husband. 

Wife. 

Children. 

1 

Ballar-oke 

Ngotak 

Ngotak 

i 

55 ! 

No-go-nyuk 

No-go-nyuk 

Tdon-dar-up 

1 Ballar-oke 

Ballar-oke 

Ngotak 

Ballar-oke 

Ballar-oke 

i 

1 Na-gar-nook 

Na-gar-nook 

No-go-nyuk ' 

1 Ngotak 

Ngotak 


; Tdondarup 

Tdondarup 

Ngotak 

; N a-gar-nook 

Na-gar-nook 


1 N o-go-nyulc 

N o-go-nyuk 


I Ballar-oke 

Ballar-oke 


Amongst these tribes, as amongst most Australian tribes, 
the rules of exogamy seem to have been rigidly enforced. 
At least Grey tells us that “ the crime ^of adultery is 
punished severely — often with death. Anything approaching 
the crime of incest, in which they include marriages out of 
the right line, they hold in the greatest abhorrence, closely 
assimilating in this last point with the North American 
Indians, of whom it is said in the Archceologia Ainerzcana: 
* They profess to consider it highly criminal for a man to 
marry a woman whose totem (family name) is the same 
as his own, and they relate instances when young men, 
for a violation of this rule, have been put to death by 
their own nearest relatives.' ^ 

“ And again : ‘ According to their own account, the 
Indian nations were divided into tribes for no other 
purpose than that no one might ever, either through 
temptation or mistake, marry a near relation, which at 
present is scarcely possible, for whoever intends to marry 
must take a person of a different tribe.' ^ 

‘‘ The same feeling was remarked by Dobrizhoffer in 
South America ; for, speaking of an interview with a 
native tribe, to whom he was preaching, ^ he says: — *The 


^ ** Vol. 2, p. no, quoting from Tanner’s Narrative^ p. 313. 

2 
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old man, when he heard from me that marriage with 
relations was forbidden, exclaimed, “ Thou sayest well, 
father, such marriages are abominable ; but that we know 
already/' From which I discovered that incestuous con- 
nexions are more execrable to these savages than murder 
or robbery/ ^ 

‘‘ Any other crime may be compounded for, by the 
criminal ^appearing and submitting himself to the ordeal 
of -having spears thrown at him by all such persons as 
conceive themselves to have been aggrieved, or by permitting 
spears to be thrust through certain parts of his body ; such 
as through the thigh, or the calf of the leg, or under the 
arm. The part which is to be pierced by a spear, is fixed 
for all common crimes, and a native who has incurred this 
penalty, sometimes quietly holds out his leg for the injured 
party to thrust his spear through/’ “ 

Elsewhere Grey gives briefly some of the native stories Legends of 
as to the origin of .the families or clans. Thus the Ballaroke 
family is said lio derive its name from having in former 
times subsisted mainly on a very small species of opossum, 
to which the natives give the name of ballard!' They say, 
too, that the Ballarokes were a species of swan called kiiljak 
before they were transformed into mcn.'^ The Nagarnook 
family is said to take its name from a species of small fish 
called 7iagkarfi, on which in former times they chiefly fcd.'^ 

The Tdondarup or Dtondarup family is related to have been 
a species of water-fowl called koolmna before they were 
changed into men.^ The Ngotak family is reported to have 


1 Account of^ the Abipoms^ vol. i. 
p. 69.’^ Dobrizhoffer here tells us 
that ‘‘ the Abi pones, warned by nature 
alone and by the example of their 
forefathers, shun marriage with any 
relations whatever and shrink from it 
more than from a serpent” {HistoHa 
de Abiponibtts^ Vienna, I 784 » ii. 
222). 

2 G. Grey, Journals of hvo Expedi- 
tions of Discovery in North-West and 
Western Australia^ ii. 242 sq. 

3 G. Grey, Vocabular;^of the Dialects 
of South-Western Australia^ 2nd edi- 
tion (London, 1840), p. 4. The De- 

* scriptive Vocabulary of the Languages 


in common use amongst the Aborigines 
of Western Australia^ by G. F. Mfoore 
(appended to the same writer’s Diary 
of Ten Years eventful Life of an early 
settler in Western Australia, London 
1884), is avowedly based on Grey’s 
Vocabulary, and contains little or 
nothing new of importance with refer- 
ence to the exogamous divisions. The 
writer says {s.v. “ Ballarok ”) that there 
are four principal families, namely, 
Ballarok, Dtondarup, Ngotak, and 
Naganok. 

^ G. Grey, Vocabulary, p. 71* 

5 G. Grey, Vocabulary, p. 95 - 
c G. Grey, Vocabulary, p. 66. 
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been either widgeons (erofo) or a species of duck {djin-be- 
nong-erd) before they were transformed into human ^beings.^ 
So too the Nogonyuk family are believed to have been a 
species of water-fowl, the mountain-duck {karbungd), before 
their metamorphosis into mcn.^ And a like tale was told 
of “the Didaroke family, a branch of the Ngotaks'': they 
also had been a sort of water-fowl {kij-jin-brooii^ before they 
exchanged their bird-shape for human form.^ 

Summary Tlius from Grey’s account we gather that the tribes of 
hiformU South-Western Australia, from the thirtieth parallel of south 
tion as to latitude southward were divided into at least seven exo- 
Austraiian totcm clans with descent in the female line. Two 

tribes. of the names^' of these clans, namely Tdondarup and 

Mongalung, seem to be clearly identical with Torndirrup 
and Moncalon which we met with as names of exogamous 
divisions, whether classes or totem clans, among the tribes 
near King George’s Sound.^ Further, it appears from 
Grey’s account that the members of one of these clans or 
families, as he calls them, were not liipited in their choice 
of wives or husbands to the members of one other clan or 
family only ; for in his genealogies he records several cases 
in which a man of one clan married wives of two different 
clans, and one case in which a man married wives of three 
different clans. Some of the legends related to account for 
the origin of the families or clans shew that here as in 
other parts of Australia the natives believed themselves 
to be descended from animals of their totem species ; while 
two of the legends seem to preserve a reminiscence of a 
time when men habitually ate their totems, as if that had 
been the right and proper thing for them to ' do. These 
latter traditions agree with and are confirmed by the similar 
traditions current among the central tribes.'^ 

Sir John It is possible that some of the exogamous divisions 

accoun\^ which Grey seems to have regarded as totem clans were not 
of the totem clans but classes or subclasses (phratries or sub- 
ciasses^^^^ phratrics). At least Sir John Forrest’s account of what he 
among the calls the two ‘‘ great tribes ” Tordnerup and Ballarook, which 

aborigines 

Australia. ^ Vocabulary, pp. 29, 37. ^ Sec above^ p. 547. 

^ G. Grey, Vocabulary, p. 61. 

3 G. Grey, Vocabulary, p. 63. ^ See above, pp. 238 sqq. 
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arc clearly the same as Grey’s Tdondarup and Ballarokc, 
s.cems to shew that these are exogamous classes or sub- 
classes rather than totem clans. He writes as follows ; 

“ The natives of Western Australia are divided into tribes, 
which bear certain names ; there arc several, but they all 
merge into two great tribes called the Tornderup and the 
Ballarook. Wherever a native goes, so long as he does 
not go beyond the limit of these tribes, he will always be 
protected by his own tribe, although he may be a perfect 
stranger to them ; in fact they look upon him as a brother. 

The marriage laws are also very strict. A Tornderup must 
not marry a Tornderup, although she may be quite a 
stranger ; if he wants a wife he must take a Ballarook. 
Sometimes they break through this rule, and generally get 
speared or killed for their pains. They are constantly 
quarrelling about their wives, and running away with one 
another’s wives is very common. The poor women generally 
get the worst of it», being often speared, and even sometimes 
killed. Still, even this severe punishment does not deter 
them, and it is just as common now as it was forty years 
ago. Betrothal is very general. A child a year old will 
sometimes be betrothed to an old man, and it will be his 
duty to protect and feed her, and (unless she is stolen by 
some one else) when she is old enough she becomes his 
wife. In the case of a husband’s death his wife belongs to 
the oldest man of his family, who either takes her himself 
or gives her to some one else. There is no marriage 
ceremony, merely handing over the woman to the man. 

Children always take after the mother’s tribe. If a mother 
is Tornderup, the child is Tornderup, and so on.” ^ 

The suspicion that Grey may have mistaken exogamous Bishop 
classes or subclasses for totem clans is confirmed by the 
account which Bishop Salvado of the Catholic Mission at of the 
New Norcia, in South-Western Australia, has given of the cUisser°^^ 
marriage laws observed by the aborigines of that district, New 
which is situated some fifty miles inland on the low Darling ^ 

Range, about the thirty- first parallel of south latitude. 

The Bishop has iset forth the exogamous classes and rules 

1 John Forrest, “ On the Natives of of the Anthropological Institute^ v. 

Central and Western Australia, (1876) p. 317. 
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of marriage of the tribe in an elaborate genealogical tree ; ^ 
and the information thus supplied has been digested by Mr. 
Lorimer Fison into tables, which, with his explanations and 
comments, I will here reprint. They give a clear statement 
of the system, which in certain of its features is anomalous, 
that is, it differs from the regular patterns of Australian 
tribal organisation in two, four, or eight exogamous classes. 
Mr. Fison’s statement is as follows : — ^ 

“ The New Norcia tribe is divided into six classes, its 
system therein differing from that found among the West 
Australian natives in the neighbourhood of the N.W. Cape, 
which is of the four-class Kamilaroi type, with the usual 
arrangements as to marriage and descent. 

“ The six classes are called respectively, Palarop, 
Nokongok, Jirajiok, Mondorop, Tondorop, and Tirarop. 
Their marriage prohibitions arc exhibited in the following 
table : — 


Class 

♦ 

May not marry 

Palarop 

jirajiok, Palarop. 

N okongok 

Jirajiok, Nokongok. 

Jirajiok 

Jirajiok, Palarop, Nokongok. 

Mondorop 

Tirarop, Mondorop. 

Tondorop 

Tirarop, Tondorop. 

Tirarop 

Tirarop, Tondorop, Mondorop. 


“ A glance at this table shows that the six classes range 
themselves into two sets of three each, and the prohibitions 
reveal an exogamous law, which is strictly binding upon 
every class, and partially binding upon each set. A clear 
distinction between the two sets is thus arrived at ; in fact, 
each set represents a primary class, like Dilbi or Kupathin 
of the Karnilaroi, but with three subclasses belonging to it, 
instead of two, as in the Kamilaroi system. Distinguishing 
these primary classes as A and B, we have : — 

1 See E. M. Curr, The Australian thropological J^nstitute^ xviii. (18S9) 

Raccy i. 320 sg, pp. 68-70. I have tacitly corrected a 

2 Lorimer Fison, The New Norcia few misprints in the names of the 
Marriage Laws,” Journal of the An- classes. 
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A — Palarop, Nokongok, Jirajiok. 

B = Mondorop, Tondorop, Tirarop. 


“ In the following table the marriages are shown, those Table 
which offend against the usual exogamous law of the thnc^uiai 
primary classes being distinguished thus : — and the 

anomalous 


Primary Class A 


Marries 


Primary Class H 


ma^rlages 

in these 
Marries classes. 


Palarop 


r 


Mondorop B 
Tondorop B 
Tirarop B 
Nokongok | 


Mondorop 


Palarop A 
Nokongok A 
Jirajiok A 
Tondorop B* 


Nokongok 


Mondorop B 
Tondorop B 
Tirarop B 
Palarop A* 


' Tondorop 

! 


Palarop A 
Nokongok A 
Jirajiok A 
Mondorop B'^ 


Jirajiok 


! Mondorop H | 

I *. Tondorop B ! Tirarop 
; Tirarop B 


Palarop A 
- Nokongok A 
j Jirajiok A 


“ From the foregoing we get the social organisation of the 
tribe which is as follows : — 

“(i) Two primary classes. 

(2) Each primary class has three exogamous subclasses, 
any one of which may marry into any subclass of the other 
primary division. 

'‘(3) In each primary class two of the subclasses inter- 
marry with Qne another as well as with all those of the other 
primary division. 

“ It will be observed that one subclass in each primary 
division (Jirajiok A, Tirarop B) marries only into the other 
division. That is to say, these two subclasses observe the 
usual exogamous rule of the primary classes, and the 
question is, why the other subclasses do not observe it ? 
One or two conjectural solutions of this problem might 
be offered ; but ^our experience in these researches has 
made us shy of such solutions how plausible soever they 
may appear. If we knew the regulations as to descent and 
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the totemic divisions of the subclasses (supposing them to 
exist here as elsewhere) we should probably find in therp 
much to help us. Unfortunately Dr. Salvado not only docs 
not give these particulars, but he turns a deaf ear to our 
appeals for information concerning them, and all our efforts 
to obtain the information from other sources have been 
equally unsuccessful.’' 

The classes or subclasses in this New Norcia tribe were 
hereditary in the female line, the children taking them from 
their mother, not from their father.^ Two of the class- 
names, namely Tondorop and Nokongok, appear to be 
identical with two of the family names given by Grey, 
namely Tdondarup and Nogonyuk, which confirms, as I 
have said, the suspicion that Grey may have mistaken some 
of the' names of exogarnous classes or subclasses for the 
names of totem clans. 

The suspicion is further strengthened by the evidence qf 
Mrs. Daisy M. Bates, who has personally investigated the 
exogarnous divisions of the natives of South-West Australia. 
She reports as follows : — ^ ^ 

From my personal investigations amongst those of the 
old southern natives with whom I have lived for over four 
months, I find that the whole of the southern peoples 
occupying the line of coast from about Jurien Bay to 
Esperance (or thereabouts) have two primary divisions 
which intermarry, but which are strictly forbidden to marry 
within themselves. These divisions are called respectively 
Wor-dung-mat and Manytchmat. . . . These two primary 
divisions have been subdivided into four, viz. ; — 

BaMar-ruk 

Na-gar-nook 

Ton-da-rup 

Did-ar-ruk. 

‘‘Of these four, Bal-lar-ruk and Na-gar-nook represent 
the Wordungmat division and Tondarup and Didarruk the 
Manytchmat division. 

1 E. M. Curr, The Australian Race, toms of the West Australian Abori- 

i. 320, gines,” VictoriUn Geographical Joio'nal, 

2 Mrs. Daisy M. Bates, M.R.G.S.A., xxiii.-xxiv. (1905-1906) pp. 42-44. 

“The Marriage Laws and some Cus- 
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“ The four classes have been further segmented as 

^ under : — 

■* 

Ballarruk, Nagarnook, Waijuk, Kootijcum, Gwalook, Gooanuk, 

. Koganyuk, and Eedalyuk, all included in the primary Wordungmat 
division. 

Tondarup, Didarruk, Kayganook, Jeedalyuk, Melamurnong, in- « 
eluded in the Manytchmat division. 


“ These numerous subdivisions may be only local ; they 
certainly obtain amongst the people living on the south 
coast between Mandurah and Cape Lceuwin, but the 
four principal class names arc to be found along the whole 
coast line between Jurien Bay and Ksperance. I have met 
a Jurien Bay Tondarup and an Espcrance Bay Ballarruk 
and Didarruk. ... 

“ The marriage laws and forms of descent of the two Mamage 
primary classes are as under : — descent in 

the classes. 


Man. 


Woman. 


Children. 


Wordungmat marries Manytchmat, their children are Manytchmat. 
Manytchmat marries Wordungmat, their children arc Wordungmat. 


“Of the four subdivisions, the marriages are as follows : — 

Ballarruk marries Tondarup’ or Didarruk, children Tondarup or 
Didarruk. 

Nagarnook marries Tondarup or Didarruk, children Tondarup or 
Didarruk. 

Tondarup marries Ballarruk or Nagarnook, children Ballarruk or 
Nagarnook. 

Didarruk marries Ballarruk or Nagarnook, children Ballarruk or 
Nagarnook. 


“ Ballarrulf and Nagarnook cannot marry, either between 
themselves or with any of their subdivisions, but they can 
marry any of the other classes ; also Tondarup and 
Didarruk cannot marry each other nor their subdivisions, 
but they can marry Ballarruk, Nagarnook, and their sub- 
divisions.” 

From the foregoing account it appears that the natives Tables 
of the southern coast of West Australia between Jurien Bay 
and Esperance are divided into two exogamous classes and mamages, 
four subclasses as tbllows : — decent 


2 o 


VOL. I 
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fi 


Class. 

Subclasses. 

Class. 

Subclasses. 

Wordungmat | ! 

Ballarruk 

Nagarnook 

Manytchmat 

j Tondarup 
( Didarruk 


The rules of marriage and descent may be tabulated as 
follows : — 


Husband. 

Wife. 

Children. 

rt 

B 

" Ballarruk 

Tondarup 

g 

Tondarup 

G 

to 

G 


Didarruk 

u 

Didarruk 

'S 

G ' 
T? 

Nagarnook 

Tondarup 

S' 

Tondarup 




Didarruk 

cJ 

Didarruk 



^ Tondarup 

Ballarruk 

"rt 

c 

Ballarruk 

i) 

c 

a 


Nagarnook ! 

c 

c 

Nagarnook | 

0 « 

Didarruk 

Ballarruk 

3 

Ballarruk I 

‘ G 

g 

s 

” 

Nagarnook ^ 

0 

Nagarnook J 

>-i 

0 

s? 


Anomalous If these rules are correctly reported, it appears that 
marriages, descent both of the class and the subclass is maternal in 
the direct line : in other words, children belong to their 
mother's subclass as well as to her class. This is a departure 
from the normal type of an Australian tribe with four sub- 
classes, since, as we have seen, in tribes thus organised the 
children regularly belong to a different subclass both from 
their mother and from their father, whethe** descent be 
traced in the maternal or in the paternal line.^ Further, it 
is to be observed that in these tribes each subclass is free to 
marry into either of the two subclasses of the other primary 
class, which is equivalent to abandoning the exogamy of 
the subclasses, while retaining the exogamy of the primary 
classes. These facts appear to be symptoms of decay in 
the exogamous system of the people. 

Three of the four names of subclasses recorded by Mrs. 
Bates, namely, Ballarruk, Nagarnook, ^nd Tondarup, are 

1 See above, pp. 395 443 
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clearly identical with three of the names of families or clans 
(namely, Ballaroke, Nagarnook, and Tdondarup) recorded 
by Grey. 

The names of the classes, according to Mrs. Bates, Totemic 
‘‘ appear to have totemic meanings. Wordungmat arc crows. class 
Manytchmat are cockatoos. Ballarruk are Bootallung, niunes. 
pelicans. Nagarnooks are Weja^ emus. Tondarups are 
Dondurn^ fishhawks. Didarruk are Didara (or Wadarn)^ 
the sea. The Walja, or eaglehawk, is supposed to be the 
Mainangur or father, of all ; Wordung and Manytch 
are his nephews. I obtained some information recently 
with reference to the Walja. 1 had made close and con- 
tinuous inquiries as to whether there was a tribe named 
after the Walja, and I discovered that there has been a 
small tribe of Waljuks in the neigfibourhood of Beverley 
and York* I learn, however, that the tribe, as such, appears 
to have died out.” ^ ‘‘ The eaglehawk was sometimes called 

amangurra^ and was supposed by the southern coastal 
natives to have made all living things into noyyung or 
nguniiing} He was himself both noyyung and ngunning. 

He had a wife in the squeaker crow. Many of their legends 
have the eaglehawk as the central figure, but animals, birds, 
and reptiles figure in all native legendary lore.” ^ 

If Mrs. Bates’s derivations are right, it would seem that Classes, 
the names of the classes or moieties of these West Australian 
tribes, like those of some tribes of South-East Australia, areofSouth- 
totemic. The totems of the classes and subclasses on her A^Mraium 
shewing are these : — tribes. 

Classes. 


Wordungmat 
Manytchmat 

t Mrs. Daisy M. Bates, “ The 2 These are the two terms of 
Marriage Laws and some Customs of relationship applied to the two primary 
the West Australian^ Aborigines,” classes, bee below, p. 566. 

Victorian Geographical Journal xxiii.- ^ Mrs. Daisy M. Bates, op> cii, p. 
xxiv. (1905-1906) p. 47. 58. 


! Totems. 

. . 

Subclasses 

Totems. 

crow 

/ 

i 

Ballarruk 

Nagarnook 

pelican 

emu 

cockatoo 

1 

Tondarup 

fishhawk 

i 

Didarruk 

the sea 

! 
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The following is the account which Mrs. Bates gives of 
totems in West Australia. “ Every native has a totem of 
some animal, bird, or fish. . . . The word for ‘ totem ’ in 
the Vasse district is oobarree^ at Perth it is oobar^ on the 
Gascoyne and Ashburton it is walaree^ and on the De Grey 
River it is wooraroo, in York and Beverley it is boorongiir. 

“ Marriages are independent of personal totems, and a 
man whose oobarree is a kangaroo may marry a woman who 
is of his proper marrying class and who may have the same 
totem, a different totem being bestowed upon the children. 
Totems in the south appear to be always given from some 
circumstance attendant on the birth of the children. I will 
give you a few instances of this. 

Beyoo means swollen. Beyooran, a female, was so 
called from the fact o‘f her father missing the whereabouts 
of a kangaroo he had killed, and finding it in the • afternoon 
all swollen from the sun’s heat. The girl’s oobarec or totem 
was a kangaroo. Put-bee-yan, a female, was named after at 
tame opossum which used to make a noise like put-put when 
coming for its food. Put-bee-yan’s totem was an opossum. 
Baaburgurt’s name was given him from his father observing 
a sea mullet leaping out of the water and making a noise 
like Brrr-l^aabiirr. The kalda or sea mullet is Baabur’s 
totem. Baabur’s father and his father’s brothers also had 
the kalda as their totem, but his grandfathers had different 
totems. Nyilgee was named after a swamp wallaby (called 
woorark) which her father was about to kill, but in the act 
of raising his spear the little wallaby escaped. ‘ Yalgy 
yookanl the father said, ‘if he had only stood a moment 
longer, I should have got him,’ and he called *iiis daughter^ 
Nyilgeean ; her totem is the woorarkP ^ 

PYorn this account it appears that the totems of West 
Australia here described are personal or individual totems, 
not totems shared by whole clans, and that they are bestowed 
on children at birth, being often determined by the appear- 
ance of some animal, which henceforth becomes the child’s 
totem. It is possible that clan totems may have disappeared, 
as they have done in some tribes of South-East Australia.^ 
A trace of clan or perhaps subclass totems seems to survive 

1 Mrs. Daisy M. Bates, op, cit. p. 49. 2 above, pp. 493 sqq. 
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in the belief of the southern natives that their ancestors 
were once animals or birds. “ For instance, the Nagarnooks 
are called Wejuk (emus), and are even supposed at the 
present time to be able to transform themselves from men 
to emus at will.'’ ^ Among the names for a totem Mrs. Bates 
does not mention kobong^ the word for it given by Grey. • 

The rule that a man must avoid his mother-in-law seems Av(;i(Lince 
to prevail, under various names (too-a/i, doo-ah^ 

Tiganya^ kenjh% dar-ar^bufe), throughout West Australia. He 
may not speak to her nor look at her, nor enter her hut, nor 
eat the food she has prepared ; and she must avoid him in 
like manner. The men believe that they will become bald 
if they look at their mothers-in-law, and the women think 
that their hair will turn grey if they^speak to their sons-in- 
law.^ Sometimes a bull-roarer is swung to warn the mother- 
in-law to "keep away from her .son-in-law.^ 

Further, amongst some at least of the tribes of West Rule of 
•Australia brothei't? and sisters mutually avoid each other 
indeed, from the time that a lad has attained to puberty, he brotiiers 
may never speak to or even look at his sisters again, 
practice is thus reported by Mrs. Bates ; — 

“ I am informed that amongst the native tribes near the 
head of the Grenough River, when a boy is taken away 
from [for ?] the ceremony of initiation, which includes circum- 
cision and subincision, he takes a ceremonious farewell of 
his sister or sisters, as on his return from the initiation 
ground, he must never look at or speak to them again. 

A. L. P. Cameron, writing in Science of Man^ July 1904, 
states that the Cooper Creek tribe had a similar custom. 

It is, however, the general rule throughout the State for 
‘ own * sisters and brothers to keep apart from each other. 

Paljeri'^ boys cannot play with or speak to Paljeri girls, nor 
Can Tondarup boys and girls play together. Paljeri boys 
and Kymera girls (or vice versa) when very young can play 
together, and Tondarup boys and Nagarnook or Ballarruk 
girls can also play with each other, as also with other 

^ Mrs. Daisy M. Rates, ojf>, cit. from the Rishop of West Australia at 
p. 58. Liverpool, 29th May 1908. 

Mrs. Daisy M. ^ates, op. cit. ^ As to the Paljeri and other sub- 
p. 50. classes here mentioned, see below, 

3 This I learned in conversation pp. 569 sqq. 
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classes.”^ We have met with this custom of avoidance between 
brothers and sisters in Queensland/^ and we shall meet Y^ith it 
again among totemic tribes in other parts of the world. 

“With regard to the relationship existing amongst the 
West Australian aborigines ; taking the two primary divisions 
of the southern people Wordungmat and Manytchmat, there 
are two terms always applied to these, noy-yung and ngunning. 
These terms are interchangeable according to the division 
that is speaking. 

“ For instance, I have been adopted into the Tondarup 
class [of the primary division Manytchmat],® therefore all 
Tondarups, Didarruks, and their subdivisions arc ‘my own' 
family, they are ngunning to me. Into whatever district I 
go I sit by a ngunning fire. Now the various relationship 
terms which I use amongst the Tondarup and Didarruks are 
demma-viat and miirranmat (grandparent’s stock), ngangarmat 
(mother stock), ngoondanmat (brother stock), and jookamat 
(sister stock). I will find representatives ‘of some of these* 
amongst all the tribes which I may visit. ** 

“ Noyyung is the word I (as a Tondarup) would use in 
speaking to the Wordungmat division. Noy-yung are my 
relations-ln-law, so to speak, and the terms of relationship 
are demma-mat and murranmat (these words are applied to 
maternal or paternal grandparents), kor-da-mat (husband 
stock), ngooljarmat or dcenamat (brother-in-law or sister-in 
law stock), mungartinat (aunt stock), konganmat (uncle 
stock). My father {mamman) is noy-yung, 

“ These arc some of the noy-yung relationships (I give 
the English equivalents of the terms merely for the sake of 
clearness). As regards nearer relationships, ah'* my father’s 
brothers are my fathers {ma^namnat)^ yet my father’s sisters 
are mungart (aunt stock), and I can marry my mungarfs 
(aunt’s stock) sons, who are my kordamat (husband stock). 

“ All my mother’s sisters are my mothers {iigangainat)^ 
but my mother’s brothers are konganmat (uncle stock), and 
I can marry their sons who are also my kordamat (husband 
stock). 

“ The children of my fathers and ^ mothers are my 

^ Mrs. Daisy M. Bates, op, cit. p. 2 ggg above, p. 542. 

51. ^ See above, pp. 561 sqq. 
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brothers and sisters, they are ngunning, ‘ my own,' but the 
children of my father's sisters and my mother’s brothers are 
kordamat (husband stock) and are noy-yungT ^ 

From this account it appears that the natives of South- ciassifi- 
West Australia employ the classificatory system of relation- of 
ship, and that a man's proper wife is the daughter of his relation- 
mother’s 'brother or (what comes to the same thing) the 
daughter of his father's sister. 

Further, these tribes, like some tribes of South - East Subtotems. 
Australia and of Queensland,“ extend their class system so 
to include the whole of nature under it. Thus we are told 
that “ the terms noy-ytcng and ngunning are also used to 
denote the relationship that every tree, shrub, root, etc., bears 
to the person who is speaking. For instance, the Red Gum 
is a male, and belongs to the Mariytchmat division ; it is 
7 igunning to me. The White Gum is a female, and belongs 
to the Wordungmat division ; it is noy-ytmg to me, and so 
on.” “ In fact, the primary cla.sses, Wordungmat and 
Manytchmat divide all natural objects between them, and 
every living thing and every tree, root, and fruit is 7 ioy-yung 
or ngunningT ^ 


§ 2. Totemism in North-West Australia 

The natives of the north-western region of West Australia Tribes of 
are less decadent than those of the south-western parts, 
because they have been far less demoralised by contact traha less 
with whites.'* Like the tribes of the South-West, they are f^anlihose 
divided into exogamous classes, but the names of the classes of the 
are differer^t. They differ also from the tribes of the South- ^est 
West in practising circumcision, and some of them practise 
subincision as well. On this subject Sir John Forrest, 
speaking of the natives of West Australia, observes : The Rites of 
rite of circumcision is also universal with all I have met, 
except those belonging to the south-west corner of Australia ; subindsion. 
it is a sort of religious ceremony with them. They gather 

^ Mrs. Daisy M. Bates, op. cit. pp. ^ Mrs. Daisy M. Bates, op. cii. pp. 

47 sq. 48, 49* 

^ ^ This I learned in conversation from 

2 See above, pp. 427 sqq.^ 431 sqq.^ the Bishop of West Australia at Liver- 
451 sqq.^ 470 sqq.^ 540. pool, 29th May 1908. 
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together in, large numbers, and the men and women part 
for a fortnight or more, and are not expected to see one 
another ; if they accidentally meet they run for their lives/^ ^ 
As to the line of demarcation between the circumcised and 
the uncircumciscd tribes in West Australia Mrs. Daisy M. 
Boundary^ Bates writes as follows : “ Here in this State there seem to 

between ^ i 

the circum- be two great divisions, a northern and southern, or perhaps 
the^un^df they might be defined more particularly by classifying them 
cumdsed as a ciixumcised and uncircumcised people. Both these 
tribes. divisions bear distinct class names, and both have peculiar 
customs and laws handed down by oral tradition from father 
to son for countless generations. The great northern division 
covers, as far, as I have at present ascertained, the portion 
of country lying between East Kimberley and a point some- 
where in the ncighboift'hood of Jurien Bay, about lat. 30' 
South, but at what exact point I cannot find out until I make 
a personal investigation. The same customs, habits, marriage 
laws, and laws of descent obtain amongst the northern 
division, a slight difference in nomenclature Joeing the only 
variation. This division from Kimberley [in the North-East] 
down to a little below the De Grey River practises circum- 
cision or subincision, the former compulsory, the latter not 
generally so. Just below the Grey River, from the coast 
inland to about forty miles or so, the coastal natives have 
given up the pt^ctice, and all along the coast down to Point 
Malcolm (or thereabouts) the natives have substituted nose 
piercing for circumcision. The circumcised tribes touch the 
coast at the De Grey and Point Malcolm. The nearest 

^ J. Foirest, “On the Natives of Atithropoloi^ual Inshhite^ xxiii. (1894) 
Central and Western Australia, p. 327). In the district of Is\»rth« 
of the Aiiihropologi< al Jnsiitiite^ v. West Australia which is roughly com- 

(1876) pp. 317 sY/. “All the tribes prised between lat. 21“ and 23"* S. 

of N.\V. Australia practise circum- and long. 117'^ and 120'' E, all the 

cision” (E. Clement, “Ethnographical males are circumcised at puberty, and 

Notes on the Western Australian Ab- “ to prevent the too rapid increase of 

^ origines,” Internatioiiales Anhiv fur children the mika operation is per- 

EthiiograpMe, xvi. (1904) p. 9). formed on a number of young men. 

“ Circumcision, or splitting the pre- It consists of sjditting the urethra for 

puce as a rite, is universal, and is about 5 centimetres with a .sharp flint- 

usually performed early in the morn- stone” (E. Clement, “Ethnographical 

ing, at 4 or 5 a.m., the whole tribe Notes on the Western Australian 

being gathered together” (P. W. AhorigixiQ^f l 72 teKnatio 7 iales Archiv fur 

Bassett - Smith, “The Aborigines of Etknogf'aphu , xvi. 13. 

North-West Journal of the 
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point at which they touch the coast between ^ these two 
places is at Geraldton, where they encroach within twenty 
miles of that port, the reason for this being that the uncir- 
cumcised are being constantly adopted into the circumcised 
tribes. A circumcised man does not enter into and reside 
amongst the uncircumciscd people, but an uncircumciscd ^ 
man may be adopted into the circumcised tribes. . . . 

There js traditional evidence that the custom of circumcision rhe tying 
has only comparatively recently died out in many parts of 
the Nor’-West below the De Grey. At Roebourne it has lound the 
been replaced by the tying at initiation of a ligature so 
tightly round the upper part of the arm that if worn for a substituted 
lengthy period it sometimes causes that member to wither 
and become useless, but this is a rare occurrence.”^ “ The tribes, 
inland tribes in the neighbourhood 'of the De Grey River 
are all circumcised, but not the tribe [namely, the Ngurla] 
about which I am writing. However, they frequently 
• intermarry, the glass system of marriage, as I understand, 
obtaining in all. But few of them pierce the septum of the 
nose. On the arrival of the males at the age of puberty, 
or shortly after, the Ngurla and other tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood amongst whom circumcision is not practised 
subject them to the painful ordeal of having their arms 
tied tightly round above the elbow, when the hands and 
arms swell and become powerless, in which state they are 
kept for some weeks, being hand-fed by their friends during 
the time. A similar custom prevails in the Umbertana 
tribe.” - 

The natives of North-West Australia are divided into Exogamous 
four cxogafiious classes or subclasses, which are reported to 
bear substantially the same names over the great extent of natives 
country from Derby in the north-east to the Murchison 
River in the south-west. They have certainly been recorded Australia, 
in the territory between the l^'ortescue and De Grey Rivers, 
including Nickol Bay. The names of these* classes are 
Boorong, Banaka, Kymera, and Paljeri, and the rules of 

^ Mrs. Daisy M. Bales, “ The West Australia practise subincision 
Marriage Laws and .some Customs of the was mentioned to me in conversation 
West Australian Aboril^ines,” Victoriafi by the Bi.shop of West Australia. 
Geogmph 7 caljotttmal^x'sm.-x\\v.{i^o^- 2 Harper, in E. M. Curr’s The 
1906) i>p. 40 sq. That the natives of Au’itralian Race^ i. 291. 
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marriage and descent among them are indicated in the 
following table : — ’ 


Husband. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Boorong 

Banaka 

Kyrflera 

Banaka 

Boorong 

Paljeri • 

Kymera 

Paljeri 

Boorong 

Paljeri 

Kymera 

Banaka 


^ Mrs. Daisy M. Bates, “ The 
Marriage Laws and some Customs of the 
West Australian Aborigines,” Victorimi 
Geographical Journal^ xxiii. -xxiv. (1905- 
1906) p. 41. The names of yic four 
classes or subclasses are variously 


spelled by our authorities, the differ- 
ences probably representing local differ- 
ences of pronunciation. These varia- 
tions are indicated, with the names of 
the respective authorities for them, in 
the following table : — 


1 

Mrs. Bates, j 

Sir J . Forrest, i 

' i 

1 

L. 11. Gould, j 

A. K. Richardson.] 

1 

E. Clement. 

« 

1 E. Clement. 

Boorong 1 

Boorunggnoo 

Poronga 

! 

Booroongoo | 

BiJrong 

Burong 

Banaka 

Banigher 

Banaka 

Panaka j 

Baniker 

Banaka 

Kymera 

Kimera 

Kimera 

Kymurra ] 

Caiemurra 

Kymerra 

Paljeri 

I’aljarie 

Paliali 

Palyeery 1 

Ballieri 

Paljarri 


See J. Forrest, quoted by L. Fison, 
“Australian Marriage Journal 

of the Anthropological Institute^ ix. 
(1880) p, 356 ; L. II. Gould, in Fison 
and Howitt’s Kaniilaroi and Kurnai, 
p. 36 ; A. K. Richardson, in E. M. 
Curr’s The Australian Race, i. 298 ; 
E. Clement, “Ethnographical Notes 
on the Western Australian Aborigines,” 
Internationales Archiv fur Ethno- 
graphic^ xvi. (1904) p. 12. The 
statements of Sir John Forrest and 
Mr. A. K. Richardson refer to the 
natives at Nickol Bay ; the statements 
of Mr. E. Clement refer to the Gnal- 
luma and Gnamo tribes respectively, 
of which the Gnalluma tribe inhabits 
the district between the Nickol and 
Yule Rivers, while the Gnamo tribe 
inhabits the Nullagine district between 
the Oakover and Turner Rivers. The 
Ngurla tribe at the mouth of the De 
Grey River has the same four class- 
names in slightly different forms 


(Poorungnoo, Banakoo, Kiamoona, 
Farrijari), but the rules of marriage 
and descent are reported to be different, 
as appears from the following table : — 


Husband. 

Wife. 

Children. 

Poorungnoo 

Parrijari , 

Kiamoona 

Banakoo 

Kiamoona 

Parrijari 

Kiamoona 

Banakoo 

Poorungnoo 

I’arrijari 

Poorungnoo 

Banakoo 


See Ch. Harper, in E. M. Curr’s 
llie Australian Race^ i. 290. How- 
ever, we are told that Mr. Harper was 
not quite certain as to the details of 
the system, and it is possible that he 
may have made a mistake as to the 
rules of marriage. All the other 
authorities cite<% above are unanimous 
as to the rules of marriage and descent 
in the classes- , 
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It is probable that these four classes are in reality sub- Jt is not 

classes which are grouped in pairs under two primary classes ; ^i^ether 

but the existence of such primary classes is not recorded, descent in 

and without a knowledge of the primary classes and of the Is maternal 

grouping of the subclasses under them, we cannot say Paternal. 

whether descent in these tribes is traced in the maternal or . 

• . * 
in the paternal line. For, as usually happens with a four- 

class system, the children belong to a subclass which differs 

both from the subclass of the mother and from the subclass 


of the father, and unless we know whether the subclass to 
which the children belong is the complementary subclass of 
their mother’s or of their father’s subclass, we cannot say 
whether descent is maternal or paternal. However, a trace 
of two primary classes may perhaps be detected in the 
statement that the Kymera and Paljen (Kimera and Paljarie) 
arc the parent stock.^ 

It would seem that the names of three out of the four Similarity 
subclasses in these tribes agree with the names of three ^Imes of 
subclasses in ^Jie Arunta tribe, as these are recorded by the sub- 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, Banaka answering to Panunga, ihos^of tiie 
Kymera to Kumara, and Paljeri perhaps to Bukhara.^ Arunta. 

If these three identifications are right, it will follow Conjectural 
that the West Australian subclass Boorong answers to JJ^ent oTthe 
the Arunta class Purula, Accepting these equivalences North- 
provisionally, we may arrange the West Australian sub- ^^s^tkiian 

classes on the Arunta model as follows : — subclasses 

on the 


Husband, 

Wife. 

Children. 

• 

. f Pan aka | 

Class A 

Class B 1 

t Kymera 

Boorong 

Kymera 

Banaka 

Paljeri 

1 Paljeri 

1 Banaka 

I Kymera 

! Boorong 


Arunta 

pattern. 


In this table it will be observed that the rules of 
marriage and descent are those which are given inde- 
pendently by five authorities on the West Australian 

✓ 

^ Sir J. Forrest, cited by L. Fison, the Anthropolof^ical Institute^iy.. 
“Aust»alian Marriage Laws, p. 357. ^ See above, pp. 259 
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Rules of 
niarnago. 


Cousin 

marriages. 


Betrothal 
Avoidance 
of wife’s 
mother. 
The 

Lev irate. 


tribes. All that I have done is, accepting these rules 
and provisionally identifying the West Australian sub- 
classes with the Arunta subclasses which they resemble in 
name, to arrange the four West Australian subclasses in 
pairs corresponding to the Arunta pains. The result is to 
yield a normal four-class system with descent in the paternal 
line, which accordingly corresponds closely to the system 
of the Southern Arunta, among whom there are only four 
names for the subclasses. 

Persons bearing the same class -name may not marry 
each other. Any such marriage is regarded as incest and 
rigorously punished. P'or instance, “ tlic union of Boorong 
and Boorong is to the natives the union of brother and 
sister, although there may be no real blood relationship 
between the pair, and a union of that kind is looked upon 
with horror, and the perpetrators very severely punished 
and separated, and if the crime is repeated they are both 
killed.” ^ A man may marry two or more sisters. The 
children of a brother are marriageable {v7d)a) with the 
children of his sister ; but as usual the children of two 
brothers may not marry each other nor may the children 
of two sisters.^ The permission granted to first cousins, the 
children of a brother and of a sister respectively, to marry each 
other, suffices of itself to prove that these tribes have not 
got the eight-class system, since that system, as we have 
seen,^ bars all such marriages. Girls are betrothed to men 
at birth or in their infancy. After betrothal a man may not 
see his future mother-in-law. Should it be absolutely neces- 
sary for him to speak to her, the two must turn their, backs 
to each other. When a man dies before or after marriage, 
his surviving brother takes the betrothed girl or widow to 
be his wife. But if he already has as many wives as he 
wants, he will cede her to his younger brother or to any 
man who is her tribal husband {nuba). Old men generally 
have the most and the youngest wives. Men often exchange 

1 Mrs. Daisy M. Bates, in Vidonan - E. Clement, “Ethnographical 
Gcograp/ncal Jouniai,’ 3 Lx\u,-xyi\v,{if) 0 $- Notes on the Western Australian Abo- 
1906) p. 42. The statement quoted rigines,” J nternatiouales ArcJih) fur 
in the text was made by a settler who Ethnographies (1904) p. 12. 
had lived in the Tableland district, in- 
land from Roebourne, for twenty years. ^ See above, pp. 277 sqq, o 
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their wives for one or two nights, especially at corrobborees.^ 

Yet adultery, we are told, is generally punished with death.‘^ 

The natives of North-West Australia, between the Magical 
Fortescue and Turner Rivers, r-rform magical ceremonies 
for the multiplication of edible animals and plants, when- nmUipii- 
evef these become scarce. So far as appears, the performers ejjlue 
at any oAc of these ceremonies must be drawn exclusively ammais 
from 6ne of the four exogamous classes ; but the different 
classes officiate in different ceremonies. The rites, which 
seem to be partly based on the principle of imitative magic, 
regularly take place at a large heap of stones called a 
tarlow or more rarely at a single stone. Different cairns 
{lariows) are set apart for the multiplication of different 
animals or plants, and each of them is under the charge 
of one of the four exogamous classes. For example, if 
kangaroo^ grow scarce in a season of drought, the headman 
of the class (say the Ballieri) which has charge of the 
» kangaroo cairn {tqrloxv) will go with as many members of the 
same Ballieri (Paljeri) class as he can muster to the cairn, which 
may perhaps be thirty or forty miles distant. There they 
perform their rites, such as hopping round and round the 
cairn in imitation of kangaroos, drinking kangaroo-fashion 
from troughs placed on the ground, and beating the cairn 
with spears, stones, and fighting clubs. In the evening a 
corrobboree is held, at which the men and w^omen arc 
grotesquely painted with red or yellow ochre or charcoal, 
and everything connected with the hunting and killing 
of kangaroos is freely displayed. Monotonous chants arc 
sung, boomerangs are rattled together, and a kangaroo 
bone is moved rapidly up and down in the lateral incisions 
of a throwing-stick.'* 

Again, if seeds which are used as food grow scarce, Cere- 
another cairn {tarloiv) set apart for the multiplication of 
these seeds is visited by the headman of the class (say the of seeds 

^ E. Clement, op. cit. p. 13. The Aborigines of North-West Australia,” 
writer met with a single case of poly- Journal of the Atitkropological In- 
andry. “A mother-in-law must not stitnie, xxiii. (1S94) p. 327. 
speak to her prospective son-in-law” ^ E. Clement, “ Ethnographical 
(P. W. Bassett-Smith, in Journal of Notes on the Western Australian 
the Anthropological Institute^ xxiii. Aborigines,” Internationales Archiv 
(1894) p. 327). ^ fur Ethnographic^ xvi. (1904) pp. 

2 JP.^ W. Bassett-Smith, “The 6 sq. 
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and the 
multiplica- 
tion of fish, 
emus, etc. 


Inheritance 
of the 
sacred 
cairns at 
which the 
magical 
ceremonies 
are per- 
formed. 


Caiemurra) together with as many people, both men and 
women, of the Caiemurra (Kymera) class as he can get 
together. In the ceremony at the cairn the wooden bowls 
used for winnowing grass-seeds and the stone mills used 
in grinding them play a prominent part. The ground 
about the cairn is beaten flat with stones and sprinkled 
with water, and the women go through the performance 
of winnowing and grinding, while songs are sung and 
dances danced. Again, when it is desired to multiply fish, 
the particular cairn set apart for that purpose is visited 
by people of the Ballieri (Paljeri) class, if it should be 
under their care for the time being ; and in the ceremony 
fishing-nets and a poisonous plant {kiirrani) which they 
throw into the pools to stupefy the fish, are much displayed. 
In like manner there are cairns for the multiplication of 
bustards, hawks, iguanas, cockatoos and nearly every 
animal, as well as for the multiplication of seeds which 
are used as foods. At the cairn for the increase of emus* 
the walk and run of that bird are closely imitated, and 
ornaments made of emu feathers are worn.^ 

When a headman who has charge of a particular cairn 
dies, the care of the sacred stones descends to his son or 
daughter ; and as the children always belong to a class 
different from that of their parents, it follows that the 
custody of the cairns passes from one exogamous class to 
another with each generation. For example, when a head- 
man of the Caiemurra (Kymera) class dies, the cairn of 
which he had charge will be inherited by his son, who is 
of the Burong (Boorong) class, and so the keepers of the 
cairn will be the Burongs instead of the Caiemurcras. Foi a 
similar reason, when a Ballieri (Paljeri) headman dies, his 
cairn passes to the Baniker (Banaka) class, because that is 
the class to which his son belongs. Both men and women 
may inherit the control of a cairn, and one exogamous 
class may have the charge of several cairns at the same 
time. But no members of other classes may be preser^t at 
the magical ceremonies for the multiplication of annals 
or plants ; for it is believed that their presence would br^ak 

^ E. Clement, “ Ethnographical Aborigines,” ItiterncUionaUs 
Notes on the Western Australian fur Ethnogmphie^ 
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the spell, and that the rite would have to be deferred till the 
next new moon, the proper time for weaving the magic spells 
being* when the moon is about three days old.’ 

Both in their aim and in their methods these ceremonies Resem- 
for the multiplication of animals and plants clearly corre- 
sp(3nd to the intichiuma ceremonies which the Arunta and ccremomes 
other Central Australian tribes perform for the increase fnuTkiwna 
of thteir totems ; only whereas among the central tribes ceremonies 
.these rites are observed by members of the respective central 
totem clans, among the western tribes they are performed Australians, 
by members of the exogamous classes. This seems to 
shew that here as elsewhere among tribes dwelling on 
or near the coast the old organisation in totem clans has 
been or is being ousted by the newer organisation in 
exogamous classes.^ • 

It is .not clear why these savages regularly perform their perhaps 
ceremonies for the increase of animals and plants cither at 
heaps of stones or sometimes at single stones. Perhaps, like spirits of 
some of the Central Australians, they believe that the dis- 
embodied spirits of animals and plants congregate in the aie thought 
stones, from which they cap be driven out by magic in order Jhtfcairns. 
to be reborn as real animals and plants, and so in due time 
tp be killed or gathered and eaten. This may be why they 
^at the kangaroo cairn with spears, clubs, and stones. 

The fiijregoing information, scanty as it is, appears to Resem- 
indiSate a close similarity in customs between the north- [weeiTthe^ 
western and the central tribes of Australia, as the latter central and 
have been described by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen. In vvestern 
both sets of tribes we see circumcision ^ and subincision tribes. 


t E. Clemetit, /.r. 

2 See above, pp. 225, 22 J St/., 235 
Sly 526-530. 

^ Amongst the north-western tribes 
the rite of circumcision is called huckliy 
ajid bull - roarers {boonan - gharries) 
are swung at it in order to keep 
the evil spirit {djujio) away. The 
operation is performed with a stone 
knj^ named bortilla or amdemarra ; 

4t is proceeding the women set 
Up. a' frightful howling in their camp, 
w£|ch they are not allowed to leave. 
Thf Severed foreskii/of each novice is 
!li$ hair and left theie till the 


wound is perfectly healed. After that 
in some tribes it is pounded up with 
kangaroo meat and given to the novice 
to eat ; in otheis it is taken by the 
kinsfolk to a large tree and inserted 
beneath the bark. While their wounds 
are healing, the novices swing bull- 
roarers to wain off young women. See 
E. Clement, “ Ethnographical Notes 
on the Western Australian Aborigines,” 
Jnternationaks Atchiv fi 4 r Ethno- 
graphies xvi. (1904) pp. 10 sq. In 
these respects the rites present some 
analogies to those of the central 
tribes, d'hus, for example, among the 
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practised as initiatory rites, marriage tcgulated by classes, 

the names of some of which are clearly the same’ in both 

regions, and magical ceremonies performed for, the ‘multi- 

The plication of edible animals and plants. Further, amongst 

trXirdL northern tribes about Port Darwin and the Daly River, 

believe in particularly the Larrekiya and Wogait, “ conception is;*not 

habitation I’cgardcd as a direct result of cohabitation.^’ The^^old tnen 

of the sexes of the Wogait Sciy that there is an evil spirit who takes 

direct babies from a big fire and places them in the wombs of 

cause of women, who must then give birth to them. When in the 

conception. ^ . , ’ , i .1, 

ordinary course of events a man is out hurxttng and kills 
game or gathers vegetable food, he gives it to his wife, 
who must eat it, believing that the food will cause her to 
conceive and bring forth a child. When the child is born, 
it may on no account partake of the particular food which 
produced conception until it has got its first teetb.^ This 
theory of child-birth resembles those which are current 
among the tribes of Central Australia an/;l Queensland in 
so far as conception is regarded as not resulting directly 
from cohabitation ; and it confirms to some extent the 
suggestion which I have made, tjiat a person’s totem may 
have been most commonly determined by the particular 
food which a woman had partaken of immediately before 
she first felt the child in her womb.“ To judge by these 
indications, the view is shared by all the tribes of Central 

Unmatjera the severed foreskin is Sociciy of South Australia^ vol. xxxi. 
preserved for some time after the 1907 )- The tribes described by Mr. 
o})erati()n and is then, under cover of Basedow are not in West Australia, 
nij^ht, deposited by the lad in a but in the extreme north of the 
‘hollow tree ; he tells no one but a Northern Territory of South Australia, 
cousin (his father’s sister’s son) where Mr. Basedow gives 110 •‘information as 
he has put it. Again, among the to the .social c^rgani.sation of the.se 
Warramunga the severed foreskin is tribes. The Wogait tribe practises 
placed in a hole made by a witchetty circumcision, but the Larrekiya tribe 
gruh in a tree, and it is supposed to does not. Among the Wogait the 
cause a plentiful supply of the grub. .severed foreskin is shewn by the 
See Baldwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen, novice to his mother and then to his 
Northern I'rihes of Central Australia^ future wife. Afterwards' it is worn in 
gipp. 341, 353 a bag round the neck of the operator 

till the wound which he has made in 
1 Herbert Basedow, Anthropological the novice is healed, when it is thrown 
Notes on the Western Coastal Tribes into the fire. The operation is per- 
of the Northern Territory of South formed with a flint knife. See II. 
Australia, pp. 4 sq, (separate reprint Basedow, op. cit'. p. 12. 

' from the Transactions of the Royal ^ See above, p. 159. 
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and Northern Australia. In point of fact I am informed by 
the Bishop of North Queensland (Dr. Frodsharn) that the 
opinion is held by all the tribes with which he is acquainted 
both in North Queensland and in Central Australia, including 
the Arunta ; not only are the natives in their savage state 
ignorant of the true cause of conception, but they do not- 
readily believe it even after their admission into mission 
stations, and their incredulity has to be reckoned with in 
’the efforts of the clergy to introduce a higher standard 
of sexual morality among them.^ Among the tribes around The 
thb Cairns district in North Queensland “ the acceptance of 
food from a man by a woman was not merely regarded as a from a 
marriage ceremony but as the actual cause of conception.*' “ 

Such a belief confirms the suggestion I have made that a regarded 
child's totem may often have been^ determined by the last [l-^bes^as 
food whidh a mother ate before she felt her womb quickened ; the cause of 
for when the true cause of conception was unknown a woman 
might very naturally attribute the strange stirring within her 
to the last food she had partaken of ; she might fancy that 
the animal or the plant, of which she had certainly received a 

^ This information was given to me In his letter to me the Bishop speaks 
in conversation by the Bishop of of “ the belief, practically universal 
North Queensland (Dr. Frodsharn) at among the Northern tribes, that copula- 
Liverpool, i8lh May 1908. His tion is not the cause of conception.” 
lordship told me that amongst the Sec xx. ( 1909) pp, 350-352 ; 
tribes with whom he is personally Jl/an^ i\. {1909) pp. 145- 147. 
acquainted are the Arunta. He also ^ Extract from a letter of the Bishop 
referred to a form of communal or of Queensland (Dr. Frodsharn) to me, 
group marriage, which he believes to dated 9th July 1909. See the pre- 
be practised among aboriginal tribes ceding note. The Bishop’s authority 
-whom he has visited on the western for the statement in the text is the Rev. 
side of the Gy If of Carpentaria ; but C. W. Morrison, M.A., of Emmanuel 
unfortunately I had not time to obtain College, Cambridge, Acting Head of 
particulars from him on the subject. the Yarrubah Mission. Mr. Morrison 
I urged on him the importance 01 further told the Bishop that “ mono- 
pubtishing his information, and he gamy w-as the custom in these tribes, 
assented to my proposal that he except in the case of sisters ” ; and the 
should do so ; but he has not yet Bishop writes to me that this latter 
found leisure to carry out his intention. statement agrees with his own obaerva- 
Meahtime he has kindly authorised tion, for he knows an aboriginal who 
me by letter (dated Bishop’s Lodge, married four sisters. The custom oP 
Townsville, Queensland, 9th July marrying several sisters at once or 
1909) to publish this statement. The successively is widespread. Many in- 
information was voluntarily given, not stances of it will meet us in the sequel, 
elicited by questions ><it the close of a It was particularly common among the 
public lecture of mine, which his lord- North American Indians, 
ship did me the honour 01 attending. ^ See above, pp. 158 
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portion into her body, was growing up within her, and that 
the child, when it came forth from her womb, was nothing 
but that animal or that plant in a slightly disguised form. 
Further, with the Australian evidence before us, we may 
surmise that a common marriage ceremony, which consists 
in husband and wife eating together,^ may originally Iiave 
had a deeper meaning than that of a mere covisnant ; it 
may have been supposed actually to impregnate the v^oman. 


Reported 

endo- 

gamous 

classes at 

Raffles 

Hay and 

Port 

Essington. 


The report 
may be 
mistaken. 


Lastly, to complete our survey of the exogamous systems 
of Australia, it may be mentioned that at Raffles Bay and 
Port Essington at the extreme north of the continent the 
natives are said to be “ divided into three distinct classes, 
who do not intermarry. The first and highest is named 
Mandro-gillie, the second, Manbiir-gCy and the third Mandro- 
willie. The first class assumes a superiority over the others, 
which is submitted to without reluctance ; and those who 
believe in real difference of blood amongst? civilized nations, ‘ 
might find here some apparent ground for such opinion, 
as the Mandro-gillies were observed to be more polite, and 
unaffectedly easy in their manners, than the others, who, 
it was supposed, were neither so shrewd nor so refined : 
this, however, might be only imaginary.” “ Similary Com- 
mander J. L. Stokes of the Beagle reports that the natives 
of this district were ‘‘divided in three distinct classes, 
which do not intermarry. The first is known as Maudrojilly 
[.y^V], the second as Mamburgy, the third as Mandrouilly. 
They are very particular about the distinction of classes, 
but we could never discover which was the superior and 
which the inferior class, though it is supposed ’'by most of 
those who have inquired into the subject, that Madrojilly 
[stejf or first class, head the others in war, and govern the 
affairs of the tribe.” 

These accounts clearly imply that the natives were 
divided into three endogamous classes or castes, the members 
of each of which married among themselves and refused 


* For examples of the ceremony, see Voyage rotind the World (London, 
E. S. Hartland, The Legend of Perseus ^ 1835), p. 163. 

ii. (London, 1895) pp. 343 sqq. See V> 

below, pp. 262 sq, ^ ]. Lort Stokes, Discoveries in 

2 T. B. Wilson, Narrative of a Australia (London, 1846), i. 3^3. 
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to marry members of another class or caste. But endo- 
gamous divisions of this sort arc so contrary to all we 
know of the marriage systems of the Australian aborigines 
that we cannot but suspect that the writers misunderstood 
their informants, and that the classes which they describe 
were exogamous rather than endogamous. The mistake 
mighjt the more easily arise -if one of the three exogamous 
classes, as might well happen, married into only one of 
•the other two classes and refused to marry into the third. 
But with such meagre information it is impossible to reach 
any definite conclusion on the subject. 
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